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EVANGELINE. 


PART   THE  FIRST. 

Ths  is  the  forest  piimeval.      The  murmaring  pines  and  the 

hemlocks. 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the 

twilight, 
Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic, 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 
Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep- voiced  neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the 

forest. 

This  is  the  forest  primeval;  but  where  are  the  hearts  that 

beneath  it 
lipaped  like  the  roe,  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice  of 

the  huntsman? 
Where  is  the  thatch-roofed  village,  the  home  of  Acadian  fsumers, — 
Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  woodlands. 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image  of  heaven  ? 
Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the  farmers  for  ever  departed ! 
Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the  mighty  blasts  of  October 
Seise  them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  hix  o'er  the 

ocean. 
Nought  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Grand-Pr^. 

Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is 
patient, 
Ye  who  believe  in  the  beau^  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion, 
List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the  pines  of  the  forest ; 
List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy. 


2  EVANGELINE. 


I. 

In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand-Pr6 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.    Vast  meadows  stretched  to  the  east- 
ward, 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks  without  number. 
Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labour 

incessant, 
Shut  out  the  turbiilent  tides  ;  but  at  stated  seasons  the  flood-gates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will  o'er  the  meadows. , 
West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and  orchards  and  corn- 
fields 
Spreading  sSar  and  imfenced  o'er  the  plain ;  and  away  to  the 

northward 
Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mountains 
Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mightv  Atlantic 
Lookea  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne*er  firom  their  station  descended. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the  Acadian  village. 
Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of  oak  and  of  chestnut. 
Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in  the  reign  of  the 

Henries. 
Thatched  were  the  ro6&,  with  dormer-windows ;  and  gables 

projecting 
Over  the  oasement  below,  protected  and  shaded  the  doorway. 
There  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightly  the 

sunset 
Lighted  the  village  street,  and  gilded  the  vanes  on  the  chimneys, 
Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  cap,  and  in  kirtles 
Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  distafls  spinning  the  golden 
Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shuttles  within  doors 
Mingled  their  sound  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels  and  the  songs 

of  the  maidens. 
Solemnly  down  the  street  came  the  parish  priest,  and  the  children 
Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand  he  extended  to  bless  them. 
Reverend  walked  he  among  them ;  and  up  rose  matrons  and 

maidens, 
H^ailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of  affectionate  welcome. 
Then  came  the  laoourers  home  from  the  field,  and  serenely  the 

sun  sank 
Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed.    Anon  from  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  ascending, 
Hose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  hemes  of  peace  and  contentment. 
Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers, — 
Dwelt  in  the  love  of  Qod  and  of  man.     Alike  were  they  free  from 
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Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy,  the  vice  of  republics. 
Neither  locks  bad  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows  ; 
Bat  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the  hearts  of  the 

owners ; 
There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and  nearer  the  Basin  of  Biinas, 
Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  fiurmer  of  Grand-Pr6, 
Dwelt  on  his  goodly  acres  ;  and  with  him,  directing  his  household, 
Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child,  and  the  pride  of  the  village. 
Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  of  seventy  winters  ; 
Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snow-flakes  ; 
White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his  cheeks  as  brown  as 

the  oak  leaves. 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by  the 

wayside. 
Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  l^rown  shade  of 

her  tresses ! 
Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in  the 

meadows. 
When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah  !  fair  in  sooth  was  the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  mom,  while  the  bell  from  its 

turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings  upon  th«m, 
I>own  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet  of  beads  and 

her  missal. 
Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear-rings. 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since,  as  an  heir-loom. 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  cluld,  through  long  generations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness — a  more  ethereal  beauty — 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when,  after  confession, 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God^s  benediction  upon  her. 
When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite 

music. 
Firmly  builded  with  rafters  of  oak,  the  house  of  the  farmer 
Stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  the  sea ;  and  a  shady 
Syaunore  grew  by  the  door,  with  a  woodbine  wreathing  around  it. 
Rudely  carved  was  the  porch,  with  seats  beneath;  and  a  footpath 
Led  through  an  orchard  wide,  and  disappeared  in  the  meadow. 
Under  the  sycamore-tree  were  hives  overhung  bv  a  penthouse. 
Such  as  the  traveller  sees  in  regions  remote  by  tne  road-side, 
Boxlt  o'er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed  image  of  Mary. 
Farther  down,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was  the  well  with  its 

moss-grown 
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Bucket,  fastened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a  trough  for  the  horses. 
Shielding  the  house  from  storms,  on  the  north,  were  the  bams 

and  the  farm-yard. 
There  stood  the  broad-wheeled  wains  and  the  antique  ploughs 

and  the  harrows ; 
There  were  the  folds  for  the  sheep  ;  and  there,  in  his  feathered 

seraglio. 
Strutted  the  lordly  tiu'kej,  and  crowed  the  cock,  with  the  selfsame 
Voice  that  in  ages  of  old  had  startled  the  penitent  Peter. 
Bursting  with  hay  were  the  barns,  themselves  a  village.      In 

each  one 
Far  o'er  the  gable  projected  a  roof  of  thatch  ;  and  a  staircase, 
Under  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the  odorous  corn-loft. 
There  too  the  dove-cot  stood,  with  its  meek  and  innocent  inmates 
Murmuring  ever  of  love ;  while  above  in  the  variant  breezes 
Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sang  of  mutation. 

Thus,  at  peace  with  God  and  the  world,  the  &rmer  of  Qrand-Pr6 
Lived  on  his  sunnv  &rm,and  EvangeUne  governed  his  household. 
Many  a  youth,  as  ne  kndt  in  the  church  and  opened  his  missal, 
Fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  as  the  saint  of  his  deepest  devotion  ; 
Happy  was  he  who  might  touch  her  hand  or  the  hem  of  her 

garment ! 
Many  a  suitor  came  to  her  door,  by  the  darkness  befriended, 
And  as  he  knocked  and  waited  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  footsteps, 
IQiew  not  which  beat  the  louder,  his  heart  or  the  knocker  of  iron ; 
Or  at  the  joyous  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  village, 
Bolder  ^rew,  and  pressed  her  hand  in  the  dance  as  he  whispered 
Hurried  words  of  love,  that  seemed  a  part  of  the  music. 
But,  amon^  all  who  came,  young  Oabnel  only  was  welcome ; 
Gabriel  Lejeunesse,  the  son  of  fiasil  the  blacksmith, 
Who  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  village,  and  honoured  of  all  men ; 
For  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages  and  nations. 
Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by  the  people. 
Basil  was  Benedict's  friend.  Their  children  from  earliest  childhood 
Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister;  and  Father  Felician, 
Priest  and  pedagogue  both  in  the  village,  had  taught  them  their 

letters 
Out  of  the  selfsame  book,  with  the  hymns  of  the  church  and  the 

plain-song. 
But  when  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  daily  lesson  completed, 
Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  forge  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
There  at  the  door  they  stood,  with  wondering  eyes  to  behold  him 
Take  in  his  leather  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  a  plaything. 
Nailing  the  shoe  in  its  place;  while  near  him  the  tire  of  the 

cart-wheel 
Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  coiled  round  in  a  circle  of  cinders. 
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Oft  on  autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gathering  darkness 
Bursting  with  light  seemed  the  smithy,  through  every  cranny 

and  crevice, 
Warm  by  the  forge  within  they  watched  the  laboiu-ing  bellows, 
And  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  expired  in  the  ashes. 
Merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns  going  into  the  chapel. 
Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle, 
Down  the  hill-side  boimding,  they  glided  away  o'er  the  meadow. 
Oft  in  the  barns  they  climbed  to  the  populous  nests  on  the  rafters. 
Seeking  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone,  which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  its 

fledglings ; 
Lucky  was  he  who  found  that  stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow ! 
Thus  passed  a  few  swift  years,  and  they  no  longer  were  children. 
He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  face,  like  the  face  of  the  morning, 
Gladdened  the  earth  with  its  light,  and  ripened  thought  into 

action. 
She  was  a  woman  now,  with  the  heart  and  hopes  of  a  woman. 
**  Sunshine  of  St.  Eulalie "  was  she  called ;  for  that  was  the 

sunshine, 
Which,  as  the  farmers  believed,  would  load  their  orchards  with 

apples ; 
She,  too,  would  bring  to  her  husband's    house    delight    and 

abundance, 
Filling  it  full  of  love  and  the  ruddy  faces  of  children. 

II. 

Now  had  the  season  returned,  when  the  nights  grow  colder  and 

longer, 
And  the  retreating  sun  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion  enters. 
Birds  of  passage  sailed  through  the  leaden  air,  from  the  ice-bound, 
Desolate  northern  bays  to  the  shores  of  tropical  islands. 
Harvests  were  gathered  in ;  and  wild  with  the  winds  of  September 
Wrestled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  as  Jacob  of  old  with  the  angel. 
All  the  signs  foretold  a  winter  long  and  inclement. 
Bees,  with  prophetic  instinct  of  want,  had  hoarded  their  honey 
Till  the  hives  overflowed ;  and  the  Indian  hunters  asserted 
Cold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  was  the  fur  of  the  foxes. 
Such  was  the  advent  of  autumn.    Then  followed  that  beautiful 

season. 
Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the  summer  of  All-Saints ! 
Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and  magical  light;  and  the 

landscape 
Lay  as  if  new-created  in  all  the  freshness  of  childhood. 
Peace  seemed  to  reign  upon  earth,  and  the  restless  heart  of  the 

o^ean 
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Was  for  a  moment  oonsoled.  All  sounds  were  in  harmony  blended. 
Voices  of  children  at  play,  the  crowing  of  cocks  in  the  fann- 

yards, 
Whir  of  wings  in  the  dn>w8y  air,  and  the  cooing  of  pigeons, 
All  were  subdued  aud  low  as  the  nmrmurs  of  love,  and  the  great 

sun 
Ix)oked  with  the  eye  of  love  through  the  golden  vapours  around 

him ; 
While  arrayed  in  its  robes  of  russet  and  scarlet  and  yellow, 
Bright  with  the  sheen  of  the  dew,  each  glittering  tree  of  the  forest 
Flashed  like  the  plane-tree  the  Persian  adorned  with  mantles  and 

jewels. 

Now  recommenced  the  reign  of  rest  and  affection  and  stillness. 
Day  with  its  burden  and  heat  had  departed,  and  twilight  des- 
cending 
Brought  back  the  evening  star  to  the  sky,  and  the  herds  to  the 

homestead. 
I^iwing  the  ground  they  came,  and  resting  their  necks  on  each 

other. 
And  with  their  nostrils  distended  inhaling  the  freshness   of 

evening. 
Foremost,  bearing  the  bell,  Evangeline's  beautiful  heifor, 
Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the  ribbon  that  waved  from 

her  collar, 
Quietly  paced  and  slow,  as  if  conscious  of  human  affection. 
Then  came  the  shepherd  back  with  his  bleating  flocks  from  the 

seaside, 
Where  was  their  favourite  pasture.    Behind  them  followed  the 

watchdog. 
Patient,  full  of  importance,  and  grand  in  the  pride  of  his  instinct. 
Walking  from  side  to  side  with  a  lordly  air,  and  superbly 
Waving  his  bushy  tail,  and  urging  forward  the  stragglers ; 
Regent  of  flocks  was  he  when  the  shepherd  slept ;  their  protector, 
When  from  the  forest  at  night,  through  the  starry  silence,  the 

wolves  howled. 
Late,  with  the  rising  moon,  returned  the  wains  from  the  marshes, 
liaden  with  brinv  hay,  that  filled  the  air  with  its  odour. 
Cheerily  neighed  the  steeds,  with  dew  on  their  manes  and  their 

fetlocks, 
While  aloft  on  their  shoulders  the  wooden  and  ponderous  saddles, 
Painted  with  brilliant  dyes,  and  adorned  with  tassels  of  crimson. 
Nodded  in  bright  array,  like  hollyhocks  heavy  with  blossoms. 
Patiently  stood  the  cows  meanwhile,  and  yielded  their  udders 
Unto  the  milkmaid's  hand;  whilst  loud  and  in  regular  cadence 
Into  the  sounding  pails  the  foaming  streamlets  descended. 
Lowing  of  cattle  and  peals  of  laughter  were  heard  in  the  farmyard. 
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Echoed  back  by  the  bams.    Anon  they  sank  into  stillness ; 
Heavily  closed,  with  a. jarring  sound,  the  valves  of  the  barn-doors, 
Battled  the  wooden  bars,  and  all  for  a  season  was  silent. 

In-doors,  warm  bv  the  wide-mouthed  fireplace,  idly  the  farmer 
Sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  and  watched  how  the  flames  and  the 

smoke- wreaths 
Struggled  together  like  foes  in  a  burning  city.    Behind  him, 
Noddinff  and  mocking  along  the  wall,  with  gestures  fantastic, 
Darted  nis  own  huge  shadow,  and  vanished  away  into  darkness. 
Faces,  dumsily  carved  in  oak,  on  the  back  of  his*  arm-chair 
Laughed  in  the  flickering  light,  and  the  pewter  plates  on  the 

dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies  the  sunshine. 
Fragments  of  son^  the  old  man  sang,  and  carols  of  Christmas, 
Such  as  at  home,  m  the  olden  time,  his  fathers  before  him 
Sang  in  their  Norman  orchards  and  bright  Burgundian  vineyards. 
Close  at  her  father's  side  was  the  gentle  Evangeline  seated. 
Spinning  flax  for  the  loom,  that  stood  in  the  comer  behind  her. 
Silent  awhile  were  its  treadles,  at  rest  was  its  diligent  shuttle. 
While  the  monotonous  drone  of  the  wheel,  like  the  drone  of  a 

bagpipe. 
Followed  the  old  man's  song,  and  united  the  fragments  together. 
As  in  a  church,  when  the  chant  of  the  choir  at  intervals  ceases, 
Footfalls  are  heard  in  the  aisles,  or  words  of  the  priest  at  the  altar, 
So,  in  each  pause  of  the  song,  with  measured  motion  the  dock 

dioLed. 

Thus  as  they  sat,  there  were  footsteps  heard,  and,  suddenly 

Sounded  the  wooden  latch,  and  the  door  swung  back  on  its  hinges. 
Benedict  knew  by  the  hob-nailed  shoes  it  was  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
And  by  her  beating  heart  Evangeline  knew  who  was  with  him. 
**  Welcome!"  the  farmer  exclaimed,  as  their  footsteps  paused  on 

the  threshold, 
**  Wdcome,  Basil,  my  friend !    Come,  take  thy  place  on  the  settle 
C3ooe  by  the  chinmey-side,  which  is  always  empty  without  thee ; 
Take  from  the  shdf  overhead  thy  pipe  and  the  box  of  tobacco; 
Never  so  much  thyself  art  thou  as  when  through  the  curling 
Smoke  of  the  pipe  or  the  forge  thy  friendly  and  jovial  face  gleams 
Round  and  red  as  the  harvest  moon  through  the  mist  of  the 

marshes.** 
Then,  with  a  smile  of  content,  thus  answered  Basil  the  black- 
smith, 
Taking  with  easy  air  the  accustomed  seat  by  the  fireside : — 
**  Benedict  BdldTontaine,  thou  hast  ever  thy  jest  and  thy  ballad ! 
Ever  in  cheerfiillest  mood  art  thou,  when  others  are  filled  with 
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OUniiny  Ibrebodings  of  ill,  and  see  only  ruin  before  them. 
lUppy  art  thou,  as  if  every  day  thou  hadst  picked  up  a  horse- 

shoe." 
IVuiing  a  moment,  to  take  the  pipe  that  Evangeline  brought  him 
Aud  with    a    coal  from    the    embers  had  lighted,  he  slowly 

continued : — 
**  Four  days  now  are  passed  since  the  English  ships  at  their 

anchors 
Hide    in  the  Gaspereau's  mouth,  with  their  cannon  pointed 

against  us. 
What  their  design  may  be  is  unknown;  but  all  are  commanded 
On  the  morrow  to  meet  in  the  church,  where  his  Majesty's 

mandate 
Will  be  proclaimed  as  law  m  the  land.    Alas  I  in  the  meantime 
Many  surmises  of  evil  alarm  the  hearts  of  the  people." 
Then  made  answer  the  farmer : — "Perhaps  some  friendlier  purpose 
Brings  these  ships  to  our  shores.  Perhaps  the  harvests  in  England 
By  the  untimely  rains  or  imtimelier  heat  have  been  blighted, 
Ajid  from  our  bursting  barns  they  would  feed  their  cattle  and 

children." 
**  Not  so  thinketh  the  folk  in  the  village,"  said,  warmly,  the 

blacksmith, 
Shaking    his    head,  as    in    doubt ;    then,  heaving  a  sigh,   he 

continued : — 
"  Louisburgj  is  not  forgotten,  nor  Beau  S^jour,  nor  Port  Royal. 
Many  alreadv  have  iied  to  the  forest,  and  lurk  on  its  outskirts, 
Waiting  with  anxious  hearts  the  dubious  fate  of  to-morrow. 
Arms  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  warlike  weapons  of  all  kinds ; 
Nothing  is  left  but  the  blacksmith's  sledge  and  the  scythe  of  the 

mower." 
Then  with  a  pleasant  smile  made  answer  the  jovial  farmer: — 
**  Safer  are  we  unarmed,  in  the  midst  of  our  flocks  and  our 

cornfields, 
Safer  within  these  peaceful  dykes,  besieged  by  the  ocean. 
Than  were  our  fathers  in  forte,  besieged  by  the  enemy's  cannon. 
Fear  no  evil,  my  friend,  and  to-night  may  no  shadow  of  sorrow 
Fall  on  this  house  and  hearth ;  for  this  is  the  night  of  the  contract. 
Built  are  the  house  and  the  bam.    The  merry  lads  of  the  village 
Strongly  have  built  them  and  well ;  and,  breaking  the  glebe  roimd 

about  them,  < 

Filled  the  bam  with  hay,  and  the  house  with  food  for  a  twelve- 
month. 
Ken^  Leblanc  will  be  here  anon,  with  his  papers  and  inkhom. 
Shall  we  not  then  be  glad,  and  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  our  children  ?" 
As  apart  by  the  window  she  stood,  with  her  hand  in  her  lover's. 
Blushing  Evangeline  heard  the  words  that  her  father  had  spoken. 
And  as  they  died  on  his  lips  the  worthy  notary  entered. 
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III. 


Bent  like  a  labouring  oar,  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the  ocean, 
Bent,  but  not  broken,  bj  age  was  the  form  of  the  notary  public; 
Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  silken  floss  of  the  maize,  hung 
Over  his  shoulders ;  his  forehead  was  high ;   and  glasses  with 

horn  bow 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal. 
Father  of  twenty  children  was  he,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
Children's  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and  heard  his  great  watch  tick. 
Four  long  years  in  the  times  of  the  war  had  he  languished  d 

captive, 
Suffering  much  in  an  old  French  fort  as  the  friend  of  the  Englisn. 
Now,  though  warier  grown,  without  all  guile  or  suspicion. 
Ripe  in  wisdom  was  he,  but  patient,  and  simple,  and  childlike. 
He  was  beloved  by  all,  but  most  of  all  by  the  children  ; 
For  he  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-garou  in  the  forest, 
And  of  the  goblin  that  came  in  the  night  to  water  the  horses, 
ind  of  the  white  L^tiche,  the  ghost  of  a  child  who  unchristened 
Died,  and  was  doomed  to  haunt  unseen  the  chambers  of  children ; 
And  how  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  talked  in  the  stable. 
And  how  the  fever  was  cured  by  a  spider  shut  up  in  a  nut-shell. 
And  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  four-leaved  clover  and  horse- 

.  shoes, 
With  whatsoever  else  was  writ  in  the  lore  of  the  village. 
Then  up  rose  from  his  seat  by  the  fireside  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Knocked  from  his  pipe  the  ashes,  and  slowly  extending  his  right 

hand, 
*'  Father  Leblanc,"  he  exclaimed,  "  thou  hast  heard  the  talk  ic 

the  village, 
And,  perchance,  canst  tell  us  some  news  of  these  ships  and  their 

errand." 
Then  with  modest  demeanour  made  answer  the  notary  public, — 
**  Gossip  enough  have  I  heard,  in  sooth,  yet  am  never  the  wiser  ; 
And  what  their  errand  may  be  I  know  not  better  than  others. 
Yet  am  I  not  of  those  who  imagine  some  evil  intention 
Brings  them  here,  for  we  are  at  peace :  and  why  then  molest  us  ?'' 
''Qod's    name!"    shouted    the  hasty  and  somewhat  irascible 

blacksmith ; 
"  Must  we  in  all  things  look  for  the  how,  and  the  why,  and  the 

wherefore? 
Daily  injustice  is  done,  and  might  is  the  right  of  the  strongest ! " 
But,  without  heeding  his  warmth,  continu^  the  notary  public, — 
"Man  is  unjust,  but  Qod  is  just ;  and  finally  justice 
Triumphs  ;  and  well  I  remember  a  story,  that  often  consoled  me, 
When  as  a  captive  I  lay  in  the  old  French  fort  at  Port  Eoyal'' 
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This  was  the  old  man's  &vourite  tale,  and  he  loved  to  repeat  it, 
When  his  neighbours  complained  that  anyinjustice  was  done  them. 
'*  Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no  longer  remember, 
Raised  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue  of  Justice 
Stood  in  the  public  square,  upholding  the  scales  in  its  left  hand, 
And  in  its  right  a  sword,  as  an  emblem  that  justice  presided 
Over  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people. 
Even  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  in  the  scales  of  the  balance. 
Having  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed  in  the  sunshine  above 

them. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  the  laws  of  the  land  were  corrupted ; 
Might  took  the  place, of  right,  and  the  weak  were  oppressed,  and 

the  mighty 
Buled  with  an  iron  rod.    Then  it  chanced  in  a  nobleman's  palace 
That  a  necklace  of  pearls  was  lost,  and  ere  long  a  suspicion 
Fell  on  an  orphan  girl  who  lived  as  maid  in  the  household. 
She,  after  form  of  trial  condemned  to  die  on  the  scaffold, 
Patiently  met  her  doom  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Justice. 
As  to  her  Father  in  heaven  her  innocent  spirit  ascended, 
Lo !  o'er  the  city  a  tempest  rose  ;  and  the  bolts  of  the  thunder 
Smote  the  statue  of  bronze,  and  hurled  in  wrath  from  its  left 

hand 
Down  on  the  pavement  below  the  clattering  scales  of  the  balance. 
And  in  the  hollow  thereof  was  foimd  the  nest  of  a  magpie. 
Into  whose  clay-built  walls  the  necklace  of  pearls  was  inwoven." 
Silenced,  but  not  convinced,  when  the  story  was  ended,  the 

blacksmith 
Stood  like  a  man  who  fain  would  speak,  but  findeth  no  language ; 
All  his  thoughts  were  congealed  into  lines  on  his  face,  as  the 

vapours 
Freeze  in  fantastic  shapes  on  the  window-panes  in  the  winter. 

Then  Evangeline  lighted  the  brazen  lamp  on  the  table, 
Filled,  till  it  overflowed,  the  pewter  tankanl  with  home-brewed 
Nut-brown  ale,  that  was  iamed  for  its  strength  in  the  village  of 

Grand-Pr6 ; 
While  from  his  pocket  the  notary  drew  his  papers  and  inkhom, 
Wrote  with  a  steady  hand  the  date  and  the  age  of  the  parties. 
Naming  the  dower  of  the  bride  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  in  cattle. 
Orderly  all  things  proceeded,  and  duly  and  well  were  completed. 
And  the  great  i^al  of  the  law  was  set  like  a  sun  on  the  margin. 
Then  from  his  leathern  pouch  the  farmer  threw  on  the  table 
Three  times  the  old  man's  fee  in  soUd  pieces  of  silver  ; 
And  the  notary  rising,  and  blessing  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom. 
Lifted  aloft  the  tankard  of  ale  and  drank  to  their  welfare. 
Wiping  the  foam  from  his  Up,  he  solemnly  bowed  and  departed. 
While  in  silence  the  others  sat  and  mused  by  the  fireside. 
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'nil  ET&Dgeline  bronght  the  draught-board  out  of  its  comer. 
Soon  was  the  game  begun.    In  friendly  contention  the  old  men 
Laughed  at  each  lucky  hit,  or  unsuccessful  manoeuvre. 
Laughed  when  a  man  was  crowned,  or  a  breach  was  made  in  the 

king-row. 
Meanwhile  apart,  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's  embrasure, 
Sat  the  lovers,  and  whispered  together,  beholding  the  moon  rise 
Over  the  pallid  sea  and  the  silvery  mist  of  the  meadows. 
Silently  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels. 

Thus  passed  the  evening  away.    Anon  the  bell  from  the  belfry 
Bang  out  the  hour  of  nine,  the  village  curfew,  and  straightway 
Bose  the  guests  and  departed ;  and  silence  reigned  in  the  house- 
hold. 
Many  a  farewell  word  and  sWeet  good-night  on  the  door-step 
Lingered  long  in  Evangeline's  heart,  and  filled  it  with  gladness. 
Ourefidly  then  were  covered  the  embers  that  glowed  on  the 

hearth-stone. 
And  on  the  oaken  stairs  resounded  the  tread  of  the  farmer. 
Soon  with  a  soundless  step  the  foot  of  Evangeline  followed. 
Up  the  staircase  moved  a  luminous  space  in  the  darkness, 
Lighted  less  by  the  lamp  than  the  shining  face  of  the  maiden. 
Silent  she  padsed  through  the  hall,  and  entered  the  door  of  her 

chamber, 
Simple  that  chamber  was,  with  its  curtains  of  white^  and  its 

clothes-press 
Ample  and  high,  on  whose  spacious  shelves  were  carefully  folded 
Linen  and  woollen  stufi^,  by  the  hand  of  Evangeline  woven. 
This  was  the  precious  dower  she  would  bring  to  her  husband  in 

marriage. 
Better  than  flocks  and  herds,  being  proofs  of  her  skill  as  a  house- 
wife. 
Soon  she  extinguished  her  lamp,  for  the  mellow  and  radiant 

moonlight 
Streamed  through  the  windows,  and  lighted  the  room,  till  the 

heai't  of  the  maiden 
Swelled  and  obeyed  its  power,  like  the  tremulous  tides  of  the 

ocean. 
Ah !  she  was  fair,  exceeding  fair  to  behold,  as  she  stood  with 
Naked  snow-white  feet  on  the  gleaming  floor  of  her  chamber  I 
little  she  dreamed  that  below,  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard. 
Waited  her  lover  and  watched  for  the  gleam  of  her  lamp  and  her 

shadow. 
Yet  were  her  thoughts  of  him,  and  at  times  a  feeling  of  sadness 
PaBs'd  o'er  her  sou^  as  the  sailing  shade  of  clouds  in  the  moon- 
light 
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Flitted  across  the  floor  and  darkened  the  room  for  a  moment. 
And  as  she  gazed  from  the  window  she  saw  serenely  the  moop 

pass 
Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star  follow  her  footsteps, 
As  out  of  Abraham's  tent  young  Ishmael  wandered  with  Ha^ar ! 

IV. 

Pleasantly  rose  next  mom  the  sun  on  the  village  of  Grand-Pr6. 

Pleasantly  gleamed  in  the  soft,  sweet  air  the  Basin  of  Minas, 

Where  the  ships,  with  their  wavering  shadows,  were  riding  at 
anchor. 

Life  had  long  been  astir  in  the  village,  and  clamorous  labour 

Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden  gates  of  the- 
moming. 

Now  from  the  country  around,  from  the  farms  and  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlets. 

Came  in  their  holiday  dresses  the  blithe  Acadian  peasants. 

Many  a  glad  good-morrow  and  jocund  laugh  from  the  young  folk 

Made  the  bright  air  brighter,  as  up  from  the  numerous  meadows. 

Where  no  path  could  be  seen  but  the  track  of  wheels  in  the 
greensward. 

Group  after  group  appeared,  and  joined,  or  passed  on  the  high- 
way. 

Long  ere  noon,  in  the  village  all  sounds  of  labour  were  silenced. 

Thronged  were  the  streets  with  people  ;  and  noisy  groups  at  the 
house-doors 

Sat  in  the  cheerful  sun,  and  rejoiced  and  gossipped  together. 

Every  house  was  an  inn,  where  all  were  welcomed  and  feasted  ; 

For  with  this  simple  people,  who  lived  like  brothers  together, 

All  things  were  held  in  common,  and  what  one  had  was  another^s. 

Yet  under  Benedict's  roof  hospitality  seemed  more  abundant : 

For  Evangeline  stood  among  the  guests  of  her  father  ; 

Bright  was  her  face  with  smiles,  and  words  of  welcome  and 
gladness 

Fell  from  her  beautiful  lips,  and  blessed  the  cup  as  she  gave  it. 

Under  the  open  sky,  in  the  odorous  air  of  the  orchard. 

Bending  with  golden  fruit,  was  spread  the  feast  of  betrothal. 

There  in  the  shade  of  the  porch  were  the  priest  and  the  notary 
seated ; 

There  good  Benedict  sat,  and  sturdy  Basil  the  blacksmith. 

Not  far  withdrawn  from  these,  by  the  cider-press  and  the  bee- 
hives, 

Michael  the  fiddler  was  placed,  with  the  gayest  of  hearts  and  of 
waistcoats. 
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Shadow  and  light  from  the  leaves  alternately  played  on  his  snow- 
white 
Hair,  aa  it  waved  in  the  wind  ;  and  the  jolly  face  of  the  fiddler 
Glowed  like  a  living  coal  when  the  ashes  are  blown  from  the 

embers. 
Gaily  the  old  man  sang  to  the  vibrant  sound  of  his  fiddle, 
Taus  Ici  Bourgeois  de  Chartres,  and  Le  Carillon  de  J>unkerque^ 
And  anon  with  his  wooden  shoes  beat  time  to  the  music. 
Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the  dizzying  dances 
Under  the  orchard  trees  and  down  the  path  to  the  meadows  ; 
Old  folk  and  young  together,  and  children  mingled  among  them. 
Fairest  of  all  the  maids  was  Evangeline,  Benedict's  daughter, 
Noblest  of  all  the  youths  was  Gabriel,  son  of  the  blacksmith ! 

So  passed  the  morning  away.    And  lo !   with  a  summons 

sonorous 
Sounded  the  bell  from  its  tower,  and  over  the  meadows  a  diiun 

beat. 
Thronged  ere  long  was  the  church  with  men.    Without,  in  the 

churchywrd, 
Waited  the  women.    They  stood  by  the  graves,  and  hung  on  the 

head-stones 
Garlands  of  autumn-leaves,  and  evergreens  fresh  from  the  forest. 
Then  came  the  guard  from,  the  ships,  and  marching  proudly 

among  them 
Entered  the  sacred  portal.    With  loud  and  dissonant  clangour 
Echoed  the  sound  of  their  brazen  drums  from  ceiling  and  case- 
ment— 
Echoed  a  moment  only,  and  slowly  the  ponderous  portal 
Closed,  and  in  silence  the  crowd  awaited  the  will  of  the  soldiers. 
Then  uprose  their  commander,  and  spake  from  the  steps  of  the 

altar, 
Holding  aloft  in  his  hands,  with  its  seals,  the  royal  commission. 
"  You  are  convened  this  day,**  he  said,  "  by  his  Majesty's  orders. 
Clement  and  kind  has  he  been  ;  but  how  you  have  answered  his 

kindness. 
Let  your  own  hearts  reply !  To  my  natural  make  and  my  temper 
Painful  the  task  is  I  do,  which  to  you  I  know  must  be  grievous. 
Yet  must  I  bow  and  obey,  and  deliver  the  will  of  our  monarch ; 
Namely,  that  all  your  lands,  and  dwellings,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
Forfeit^  be  to  the  crown ;  and  that  you  yourselves  from  this 

province 
Be  transported  to  other  lands.    God  grant  you  may  dwell  there 
Ever  as  mithful  subjects,  a  happy  and  peaceable  people  ! 
Prisoners  now  I  declare  you;  for  such  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure!" 
As,  when  the  air  is  serene  in  the  sultry  solstice  of  summer, 
Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly  sling  of  the  hailstones 
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Beats  down  the  farmer's  com  in  the  field  and  shatters  his  win- 
dows. 

Hiding  the  sun,  and  strewing  the  ground  with  thatch  from  the 
house-roofis, 

Bellowing  fly  the  herds,  and  seek  to  break  their  inclosures ; 

So  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended  the  words  of  the 
speaker. 

Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  speechless  wonder,  and  then  rose 

Louder  and  ever  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  anger, 

And,  by  one  impulse  moved,  they  madly  rushed  to  the  doorway. 

Vain  was  the  hope  of  escape  ;  and  cries  and  fierce  imprecations 

Rang  through  the  house  of  prayer  ;  and  high  o*er  the  heads  of 
the  others 

Rose,  with  arms  uplifted,  the  figure  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 

As,  on  a  stormy  sea,  a  spar  is  tossed  by  the  billows. 

Flushed  was  his  face  and  distorted  with  passion ;  and  wildly  he 
shouted — 

**Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England!  we  never  have  sworn  them 
allegiance ! 

Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on  our  homes  and  our 
harvests !  ** 

More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a  soldier 

Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  pave- 
ment. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  tumult  of  angry  contention, 

Lo  !  the  door  of  the  chsoicel  opened,  and  Father  Felician 

Entered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Raising  his  reverend  hand,  with  a  gesture  he  awed  into  silence 

All  that  clamorous  throng  ;  and  thus  he  spake  to  his  people  ; 

Deep  were  his  tones  and  solenm;  in  accents  measured  and 
mournful 

Spake  he,  as,  after  the  tocsin's  alarum,  distinctly  the  clock  strikes. 

*'  What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children  ?  what  madness  has  seized 
you? 

Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I  laboured  among  you,  and  taught  you. 

Not  in  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one  another ! 

Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  toils,  of  my  vigils  and  prayers  and  priva- 
tions ? 

Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of  love  and  forgiveness  ? 

This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  would  you  profane  it 

Thus  with  violent  deeds  and  hearts  overflowing  with  hatred  ? 

Lo !  where  the  crucified  Christ  fix>m  his  cross  is  gazing  upon  you ! 

See !  in  those  sorrowful  eyes  what  meekness  and  holv  compassion ! 

Hark !  how  those  lips  still  repeat  the  prayer,  *  0  Father,  forgive 
them  ! ' 

Let  us  repeat  that  prayer  in  the  hour  when  the  wicked  assail  us, 
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Lei  TLB  repeat  it  now,  and  say, '  0  Father,  forgive  them  ! '  " 

Few  were  his  words  of  rebiike,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people 

Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  that  passionate  out- 
break ; 

And  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said, "  O  Father,  forgive  them !  '* 

Then  came  the  evening  service.    The  tapers  gleamed  from  the 

altar, 
Fervent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  the  people  re- 

spondea, 
Not  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts  ;  and  the  Ave  Maria 
Sang  they,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  and  their  souls,  with  devotion 

translated. 
Rose  on  the  ardour  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven. 

Meanwhile  had  spread  in  the  village  the  tidings  of  ill,  and  on 

all  sides 
Wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to  house  the  women  and  children. 
Lone  at  her  fathers  door  £vangeline  stood,  with  her  right  hand 
Shielding  her  eves  from  the  level  rays  of  the  sun,  that,  descending, 
Lighted  the  village  street  with  mysterious  splendour,  and  roof^ 

each 
Peasant's  cottage  with  golden  thatch,  and  emblazoned  its  windows. 
Long  within  had  been  spread  the  snow-white  cloth  on  the  table  ; 
There  stood  the  wheaten  loaf,  and  the  honey  fragrant  with  wild 

flowers ; 
There  stood  the  tankard  of  ale,  and  the  cheese  fresh  brought  from 

the  dairy ; 
And  at  the  head  of  the  board  the  great  arm-chair  of  the  farmer. 
Thus  did  Evangehne  wait  at  her  father's  door,  as  the  sunset 
Threw  the  long  shadows  of   trees  o'er  the  broad  ambrosial 

meadows. 
Ah !  on  her  spirit  within  a  deeper  shadow  had  fallen. 
And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  fragrance  celestial  ascended — 
Charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  forgiveness,  and  patience ! 
Then,  all-foigetful  of  self,  she  wandered  into  the  village. 
Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  disconsolate  hearts  of  the 

women, 
Ab  o'er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering  steps  they  departed, 
Uiged  by  their  household  cares,  and  tne  weary  feet  of  their 

children. 
Down  sank  the  great  red  sun,  and  in  golden,  glimmering  vapours 
Veiled  the  light  of  his  face,  like  the  Prophet  descending  from 

Sinai. 
Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelus  sounded. 
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Mcanwhilo,  amid  tho  gloom,  by  the  church  Evangeline  lingered. 
All  wiiH  niloiit  within  ;  and  in  vain  at  the  door  and  the  windows 
Stood  Hho,  and  liHtoned  and  looked,  until,  overcome  by  emotion, 
**  ( liibriol ! "  criud  Hhe  aloud  with  tremulous  voice ;  but  no  answer 
C^rao  from  tho  graves  of  the  dead,  nor  the  gloomier  grave  <^  the 

living ; 
Klowly  at  longth  she  returned  to  the  tenantless  house  of  her 

father. 
Hinouldurod  tho  fire  on  the  hearth,  on  the  board  stood  the  sapper 

untanted, 
Kmpty  and  droar  was  each  room,  and  haunted  with  phantoms  of 

terror. 
Siullv  echoed  hor  step  on  the  chair  and  the  floor  of  her  chamber. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  she  heard  the  whispering  rain  &11 
Tioud  on  tho  withered  leaves  of  the  sycamore-tree  by  the  window. 
Keenly  the  lightning  flashed ;  and  the  voice  of  the  echoing 

thunder 
Tn\i\  licr  tlmt  God  was  in  heaven,  and  governed  the  world  he 

created  I 
Thim  she  remembered  the  tale  she  had  heard  of  the  justice  of 

heaven  ; 
Sooihinl  was  lior  troubled  soul,  and  she  peacefully  slumbered  till 

inorniiig. 

V. 

Four  times  tho  sun  had  risen  and  set;  and  now  on  the  fifth  day 
(^Mioorily  called  tho  cock  to  the  sleeping  maids  of  the  farm-house. 
Soon  o*or  tlio  vellow  fields,  in  silent  and  mournful  procession, 
(Uixtio  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets  and  farms  the  Acadian 

women, 
Driving  in  i)ondorous  wains  their  household  goods  to  the  sea- 
shore, 
Pausing  and  looking  back  to  gaze  once  more  on  their  dwellings, 
Kre  thuy  wore  shut  from  sight  by  the  winding  road  and  the 

woodland. 
CloHo  at  their  sides  their  children  ran,  and  urged  on  the  oxen, 
While  in  their  little  hands  thoy  clasx)ed  some  fragments  of  play- 
things. 

Thus  to  tho  Oas|)ereau's  mouth  they  hurried ;  and  there  on  the 
sea-beach 
Piled  in  confusion  lay  the  household  goods  of  the  peasants. 
All  day  long  between  tho  shore  and  the  ships  did  the  boats  ply; 
All  day  long  the  wains  came  labouring  down  from  the  village. 
Late  in  tho  afternoon,  when  tho  sun  was  near  to  his  setting, 
Echoing  far  o'er  the  fields  came  the  roll  of  drums  from  the 
churchyard. 
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Thither  the  women  and  children  thronged.    On  a  sadden  the 
church  doors 

Opened,  and  forth  came  the  guard,  and  marching  in  gloomy  pro- 
cession 

Followed  the  long-imprisoned,  but  patient,  Acadian  farmers. 

Even  as  pilgrims,  who  journey  a&r  from  their  homes  and  their 
countiy. 

Sing  as  they  go,  and  in  singing  forget  they  are  weary  and  way- 
worn. 

So  with  songs  on  their  lips  the  Acadian  peasants  descended 

Down  from  the  church  to  the  shore  amid  their  wives  and  their 
daughters. 

Foremost  the  young  men  oame ;  and,  raising  together  their  voices, 

Sang  they  with  tremulous  lips  a  chant  of  the  Catholic  Missions : — 

**  Sacred  heart  of  the  Saviour !    O  inexhaustible  fountain ! 

Fill  our  hearts  this  day  with  strength  and  submission  and 
patience ! " 

Then  the  old  men,  as  they  marched,  and  the  women  that  stood 
by  the  way-side. 

Joined  in  uie  sacred  psaun,  and  the  birds  in  the  sunshine  above 
them 

Mingled  their  notes  therewith,  like  voices  of  spirits  departed. 

Half-way  down  to  the  shore  Evangeline  waited  in  silence, 
Not  overcome  with  grief,  but  strong  in  the  hour  of  afiUction, — 
Calmly  and  sadly  waited,  until  the  procession  approached  her. 
And  tSie  beheld  the  face  of  Gabriel  pale  with  emotion. 
Tears  then  filled  her  eyes,  and,  eaeerly  running  to  meet  him. 
Clasped  she  his  hands,  and  laid  ner  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 

whispered, — 
**  Gabriel  I  be  of  good  cheer !  for  if  we  love  one  another. 
Nothing,  in  truui,  can  harm  us,   whatever  mischances  may 

happen!" 
Smiling  she  spake  these  words ;  then  suddenly  paused,  for  her 

fitther 
Saw  she  slowly  advancing.    Alas  !  how  changed  was  his  aspect ! 
Gone  was  the  glow  from  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  from  his  eye,  and 

his  footsteps 
Heavier  seemed  with  the  weight  of  the  weary  heart  in  his  bosom. 
fiat  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  she  dasped  his  neck  and  embraced 

him, 
Speaking  words  of  endearment  where  words  of  comfort  availed  not. 
Tlius  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  moved  on  that  mournful  pro- 
cession. 

There  disorder  prevailed,  and  the  tumult  and  stir  of  embarking 
Boaily  pUed  the  freighted  boats  ;  and  in  the  confusion 
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Wives  were  torn  from  their  husbands,  and  mothers,  too  late^i 

their  children 

Left  on  the  land,  extending  their  arms,  with  wildest  entreaties. 
So  unto  separate  ships  were  Basil  and  Gkibriel  carried. 
While  in  despair  on  the  shore  Evangeline  stood  with  her  £ftther. 
Half  the  task  was  not  done  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  the 

twilight 
Deepened  and  darkened  around  ;  and  in  haste  the  refluent  ocean 
Fled  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  the  line  of  the  sand-beach 
Covered  with  waifs  of  the  tide,  with  kelp  and  the  slippery  sea- 
weed. 
Farther  back  in  the  midst  of  the  household  goods  and  the  waggons, 
Like  to  a  gipsy  camp,  or  a  leaguer  after  a  battle, 
All  escape  cut  off  by  the  sea,  and  the  sentinels  near  ^hem. 
Lay  encamped  for  the  night  the  houseless  Acadian  farmers. 
Back  to  its  nethermost  caves  retreated  the  bellowing  ocean. 
Dragging  adown  the  beach  the  rattling  pebbles,  and  leaving 
Inland  and  far  up  the  shore  the  stranded  boats  of  the  sailors. 
Then,  as  the  night  descended,  the  herds  returned  from  their 

pastures ; 
Sweet  was  the  moist  still  air  with  the  odour  of  milk  from  their 

udders ; 
Lowing  they  waited,  and  long,  at  the  well-known  bars  of  the 

farmyard. 
Waited  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  voice  and  the  hand  of  the 

milkmaid. 
Silence  reigned  in  the  streets  ;   from  the  church  no  Angelus 

sounded, 
Rose  no  smoke  from  the  roofs,  and  gleamed  no  lights  from  the 

windows. 

But  on  the  shores  meanwhile  the  evening  fires  had  been 

kindled, 
Built  of  the  drift-wood  thrown  on  the  sands  from  wrecks  in  the 

tempest. 
Bound  them  shapes  of  gloom  and  sorrowful  faces  were  gathered, 
Voices  of  women  were  heard,  and  of  men,  and  the  crying  of 

children. 
Onward  from  fire  to  fire,  as  from  hearth  to  hearth  in  his  parish, 
Wandered  the  faithful  priest^  consoling  and  blessing  and  cheering, 
Like  unto  shipwrecked  raul  on  Melita's  desolate  sea-shore. 
Thus  he  approached  the  place  where  Evangeline  sat  with  her 

father, 
And  in  the  flickering  light  beheld  the  &i6e  of  the  old  man. 
Haggard  and  hollow  and  wan,  and  without  either  thought  or 

emotion, 
E*en  as  the  face  of  a  dock  from  which  the  hands  have  been  taken. 
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Vainlj  Evangeline  stroTe  with  words  and  caresses  to  cheer  him, 
Vainlj  offered  him  food ;  yet  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not,  he 

spake  not, 
Baty  with  a  vacant  stare,  ever  gazed  at  the  flickering  fire-light. 
**Bemedicite  /"  mormured  the  priest,  in  tones  of  compassion. 
Mcce  he  &m  would  have  said,  but  his  heart  was  mil,  and  his 

accents 
Faltered  and  paused  on  his  lips,  as  the  feet  of  a  child  on  a 

threshold. 
Hashed  bj  the  scene  he  beholds,  and  the  awful  presence  of 

SOITOW. 

Silently,  therefore,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  maiden, 
Balaing  his  ejes,  foil  of  tears^  to  the  silent  stars  that  above  them 
Moved  on  their  waj,  unperturbed  by  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of 

mortals. 
Then  aat  he  down  at  her  side,  and  they  wept  together  in  silence. 

Suddenly  rose  from  the  south  a  light,  as  in  autumn  the  blood- 
red 
Moon  olimbs  the  crystal  waUs  of  heaven,  and  o'er  the  horizon 
Tltan-bke   stretches  its   hundred   hands  upon  mountain  and 

meadow. 
Seizing   the   rocks  and  the  rivers,  and  piling  huge  shadows 

together. 
Broader  and  ever  broader  it  gleamed  on  the  roofis  of  the  village, 
Gleamed  on  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  ships  that  lay  in  the 

roadstead. 
Colunms  of  shinins  smoke  uprose,  and  flashes  of  flame  were 
Thrust  through  uieir  folds  and  withdrawn,  like  the  quivering 

hands  of  a  martyr. 
Then  as  the  winds  seized  the  gleeds  and  the  burning  thatch,  and, 

upliftins. 
Whirled  them  aloft  through  the  air,  at  once  from  a  hundred 

housetops 
Started  the  sheeted  smoke  with  flashes  of  flame  intermingled. 

Tliese  things  beheld  in  dismay  the  crowd  on  the  shore  and  on 
shipboard. 
Speeohleas  at  first  they  stood,  then  cried  aloud  in  their  anguish, 
**W9  shall  behold  no  more  our  homes  in  the  village  of  Grand- 

Load  oo  a  sadden  the  cocks  began  to  crow  in  the  fiurmyards. 
Thinking  the  day  had  dawned  ;  and  anon  the  lowing  of  cattle 
Game  on  the  evening  breeze,  by  the  barking  of  dogs  interrupted. 
Then  rose  a  sound  of  dread,  such  as  startles  the  sleeping  encamp- 
ments 
Far  in  the  western  prairies  or  forests  that  skirt  the  Nebraska, 
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When  the  wild  horses  affirighted  sweep  by  with  the  speed  of  the 

whirlwind, 
Or  the  loud  bellowing  herds  of  buffaloes  rush  to  the  river. 
Such  was  the  sound  that  arose  on  the  night,  as  the  herd  and  the 

horses 
Broke  through  their  folds  and  fences,  and  madly  rushed  o*er  the 

meadows. 

Overwhelmed  with  the  sight,  yet  speechless,  the  priest  and  the 

maiden 
Gazed  on  the  scene  of  terror  that  reddened  and  widened  before 

them ; 
And  as  thev  turned  at  length  to  speak  to  their  silent  companion, 
Lo !  from  his  seat  he  had  fallen,  and  stretched  abroad  on  the 

sea-shore, 
Motionless  lay  his  form,  from  which  the  soul  had  departed. 
Slowly  the  priest  uplifted  the  lifeless  head,  and  the  maiden 
Knelt  at  her  father^s  side,  and  wailed  aloud  in  her  terror. 
Then  in  a  swoon  she  sank,  and  lay  with  her  head  on  his  bosom. 
Through  the  long  night  she  lay  in  deep,  oblivious  slumber;  ^ 
And  when  she  woke  from  the  trance,  she  beheld  a  multitude 

near  her. 
Faces  of  friends  she  beheld,  that  were  moumfuBj  gasing  upon 

her, 
Pallid,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  looks  of  saddest  compassion. 
Still  the  blaze  of  the  burning  village  illumined  the  landscape, 
Beddened  the  sky  overhead,  and  gleamed  on  the  &oe8  arcnmd 

her. 
And  like  the  day  of  doom  it  seemed  to  her  wavering  senses. 
Then  a  &miliar  voice  she  heard,  as  it  said  to  the  people, — 
*^  Let  us  bury  him  here  by  the  sea.    When  a  happier  season 
Brings  us  again 'to  our  homes  from  the  unknown  land  of  our 

exile. 
Then  shall  his  sacred  dust  be  piously  laid  in  the  churchyard." 
Such  were  the  words  of  the  priest.    And  there  in  haste  by  the 

seaside, 
Havinp  the  glare  of  the  burning  village  for  funeral  torches. 
But  without  bell  or  book,  they  buried  the  &rmer  of  Grand-Pr6. 
And  as  the  voice  of  the  priest  repeated  the  service  of  sorrow, 
Lo  !  with  a  mournful  sound,  like  the  voice  of  a  vast  congregation. 
Solemnly  answered  the  sea^  and  mingled  its  roar  with  tne  dii^ges. 
*Twa8  the  returning  tide,  tnat  afar  from  the  waste  of  the  ocean. 
With  the  first  dawn  of  the  day,  came  heaving  and  hurrying 

landward. 
Then  recommenced  once  more  the  stir  and  noise  of  embarking ; 
And  with  the  ebb  of  that  tide  the  ships  sailed  out  of  the 

harbour. 
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Leaving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore,  and  the  village  in 
niina. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

L 

Maitt  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand-Pr^ 
When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  vessels  departed, 
Bearing  a  nation,  with  all  its  household  gods,  into  exile, 
Exile  without  an  end,  and  without  an  example  in  story. 
Far  asunder,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Acadians  landed ; 
Scattered  were  they,  like  flakes  of  snow,  when  the  wind  from 

the  north-east 
Strikes  aslant  through  the  fogs  that  darken  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland. 
Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  city. 
From  the  cold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry  Southern  savannas, — 
From  the  bleak  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  lands  where  the  Father 

of  Waters 
Seizes  the  hiUs  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them  down  to  the  ocean, 
Deep  in  their  sands  to  bury  the  scattered  bones  of  the  mammoth. 
Friends  they  sought  and  homes ;  and  many,  despairing,  heart- 
broken. 
Asked  of  the  earth  but  a  grave,  and  no  longer  a  friend  nor  a 

fireside. 
Written  their  history  stands  on  tablets  of  stone  in  the  churchyards. 
Long  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who  waited  and  wandered, 
howij  and  me^  in  spirit^  and  patiently  suffering  all  things. 
Fair  was  she  and  young  ;  but,  alas !  before  her  extended. 
Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  life,  with  its  pathway 
Markeid  by  the  naves  of  those  who  had  sorrowed  and  suffered 

before  her. 
Passions  long  extinguished,  and  hopes  long  dead  and  abandoned, 
As  the  emiffnmt's  way  o*er  the  Western  desert  ia  marked  by 
Camp-fires  long  consumed,  and  bones  that  bleach  in  the  sunshine. 
Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  un- 
finished; 
As  if  a  m<»ming  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine. 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen. 
Sometimes  she  lingered  in  towns,  till,  urged  by  the  fever  within 

her. 
Urged  by  a  restless  longing,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  spirit, 
She  wotud  commence  again  her  endless  search  and  endeavour  ; 
Sometimes  in  churchyuds  strayed,  and  gazed  on  the  crosses  and 
tombstones, 
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Sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  and  thought  that  perhaps  in  its 

bosom 
He  was  already  at  rest,  and  she  longed  to  slumber  beside  him. 
Sometimes  a  rumour,  a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whisper. 
Came  with  its  airy  hand  to  point  and  beckon  her  forward. 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  those  who  had  seen  her  beloved  and 

known  nim, 
But  it  was  long  ago,  in  some  fitr-off  place  or  foi^tten. 
*'  Gabriel  Lejeunesse  !  "  said  they  ;  **  O,  yes !  we  have  seen  him. 
He  was  with  Basil  the  blacksmith,  and  both  have  gone  to  the 

prairies; 
Coureun-des-Bais  are  they,  and  famous  hunters  and  trappers.** 
'' Gabriel  Lejeunesse ! "  said  others ;  ** O,  yes!  we  have  seen  him. 
He  is  a  Vovageur  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana." 
Then  would  they  say, — ^  Dear  child !  why  dream  and  wait  for 

him  longer  ? 
Are  there  not  other  youths  as  fiur  as  Gabriel  ?  others 
Who  have  hearts  as  tender  and  true,  and  spirits  as  loyal  f 
Here  is  Baptiste  Leblano,  the  notary's  son,  who  has  loved  thee 
Many  a  teoious  year ;  come,  give  him  thy  hand  and  be  happy  1 
Thou  art  too  fair  to  be  left  to  braid  St.  Catherine's  tressea^ 
Then  would  Evangeline  answer,  serenely  but  sadly,-— **  1  cannot  I 
Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  follows  my  hand,  and  not 

elsewhere. 
For  when  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp,  and  illumines  the 

pathway. 
Many  things  are  made  dear,  that  else  lie  hidden  in  darkness." 
And  thereupon  the  priest,  her  friend  and  feither-oonfessor, 
Said,  with  a  smile, — '*0  daughter  1  thy  God  thus  speaketh  within 

thee! 
Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted ; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refresh- 
ment ; 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  fountain. 
Patience ;   accomplish   thy  labour ;    accomplish   thy  work  of 

affection ! 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is  godlike. 
Therefore  accompUsh  thy  labour  of  love^  till  the  heart  is  made 

godlike. 
Purified,  strengthened,  perfected,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of 

heaven ! " 
Cheered   by  the  good  man's  words,  Evangeline  laboured  and 

waited. 
Still  in  her  heart  she  heard  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  ocean, 
But  with  its  sound  there  was  mingled  a  voice  that  whispered, 
"Despair  not  I" 
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Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want  and  cheerless  discomfort, 
Bleeding,  barefooted,  over  the  shards  and  thorns  of  existence. 
Let  me  essay,  O  Muse !  to  follow  the  wanderer's  footsteps  ; — 
Not  through  each  devious  path,  each  changeful  year  of  existence  ; 
But  as  a  toiveller  follows  a  str^mlet's  course  through  the  valley : 
Far  from  its  mai]gin  at  times,  and  seeine  the  gleam  of  its  water 
Here  and  there,  in  some  open  space,  and  at  intervals  only ; 
Then  drawing  nearer  its  banks,  through  sylvan  glooms  that 

conceal  it, 
Though  he  behold  it  not,  he  can  hear  its  continuous  murmur ; 
Happy,  at  length,  if  he  find  the  spot  where  >it  reaches  an  outlet. 

II. 

It  was  the  month  of  Mav.    Far  down  the  Beautiful  River, 
Past  the  Ohio  shore,  and  past  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash, 
Into  the  golden  stream  of  the  broad  and  swift  Mississippi, 
Floated  a  cumbrous  boat,  that  was  rowed  bv  Acadian  boatmen. 
It  was  a  band  of  exiles :  a  raft,  as  it  were,  from  the  shipwrecked 
Nation,  scattered  along  the  coast,  now  floating  together. 
Bound  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  belief  and  a  common  mis> 

fortune ; 
Men  and  women  and  children,  who,  guided  by  hope  or  by  hearsay, 
Sought  for  their  kith  and  their  kin  among  the  few-acred  furmers 
On  the  Acadian  coast,  and  the  prairies  of  fair  Opelousas. 
With  them  Evangeline  went,  and  her  guide,  the  Father  Felician. 
Onward  o'er  sunken  sands,  through  a  wilderness  sombre  with 

forests. 
Day  after  day  they  glided  adown  the  turbulent  river ; 
Night  after  night,  by  their  blazing  fires,  encamped  on  its  borders. 
Now  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands,  where  plume* 

like 
Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests,  they  swept  with  the 

current, 
Then  emeiged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silvery  sand-bars 
Lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpUng  waves  of  their 

margin. 
Shining  with  snow-white  plumes,  large  flocks  of  pelicans  waded. 
Level  the  landscape  grew,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  river, 
Shaded  by  china-trees,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gardens, 
Stood  the  houses  of  planters,  with  negro-cabins  and  dove-cots. 
They  were   approaching   the   region  where   reigns   perpetual 

summer. 

Where  through  the  Golden  Coast,  and  groves  of  orange  and  citron. 
Sweeps  with  majestic  curve  the  river  away  to  the  eastward. 
They,  too,  swerved  from  their  course,  and  entering  the  Bayou  of 

Pkquemine, 
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Soon  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  sluggish  and  devious  waters, 
Which,  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended  in  every  direction. 
Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the 

cypress 
Met  in  a  dusky  arch,  and  trailing  mosses  in  mid  air 
Waved  like  burners  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  ancient  cathedrals. 
Deathlike  the  silence  seemed,  and  imbroken,  save  by  the  herons 
Home  to  their  roosts  in  the  cedar^trees  retiuming  at  sunset, 
Or  by  the  owl,  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with  demoniac  laughter. 
Lovely  the  moonlight  was  as  it  glanced  and  gleamed  on  the  water, 
Gleamed  on  the  columns  of  cypress  and  cedar  sustaining  the 

arches, 
Down  through  whose  broken  vaults  it  fell  as  through  chinks  in  a 

ruin. 
Dreamlike,  and  indistinct,  and  strange  were  all  things  around 

them; 
And  o'er  their  spirits  there  came  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  sad- 
ness,— 
Strange  forebodings  of  ill,  unseen  and  that  cannot  be  compassed. 
As  at  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the  turf  of  the  praines, 
Far  in  advance  are  closed  the  leaves  of  the  shrinking  mimosa^ 
So,  at  the  hoof-beats  of  fate,  with  sad  forebodings  of  evil. 
Shrinks  and  closes  the  heart,  ere  the  stroke  of  aoom  has  attained 

it. 
But  Evangeline's  heart  vras  sustained  by  a  vision,  that  fiedntly 
Floated  before  her  eyes,  and  beckoned  her  on  through  the  moon- 
light 
It  was  the  thought  of  her  brain  that  assumed  the  shape  of  a 

phantom. 
Through  those  shadowy  aisles  had  Gabriel  wandered  before  her, 

And  every  stroke  of  the  oar  now  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer. 

Then  in  his  place,  at  the  prow  of  the  boat,  rose  one  of  the  oars- 
men. 
And,  as  a  signal  sound,  if  others  like  them  peradventure 
Sailed  on  those  gloomy  and  midnight  streams,  blew  a  blast  on 

his  bugle. 
Wild  through  the  dark  colonnades  and  corridors  leafy  the  blast 

rang, 
Breaking  the  seal  of  silence,  and  givine  tongues  to  the  forest 
Soundless  above  them  the  banners  of  moss  just  stirred  to  the 

music. 
Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the  distance. 
Over  the  watery  floor,  and  beneath  the  reverberant  branches ; 
But  not  a  voioe  rephed ;  no  answer  came  from  the  darkness  ; 
And  when  the  echoes  had  ceased,  like  a  sense  of  pain  was  the 
silence. 
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Then  ETangeline  slept;  but  the  boatmen  rowed  through  the  mid- 
night, 
Silent  at  times,  and  then  singing  funiliar  Canadian  boot-songs, 
Such  as  they  sang  of  old  on  their  own  Acadian  rivers. 
And  througn  the  night  were  heard  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the 

desert, 
Far  o£^  indistinct,  as  of  wave  or  wind  in  the  forest. 
Mixed  with  the.  whoop  of  the  crane  and  the  roar  of  the  grim 
alligator. 

Thus  ere  another  noon  they  emerged  from  those  shades;  and 
before  them 
Lay,  in  the  g[olden  sun,  the  lakes  of  the  Atoha&lava. 
Water-lflies  in  myriads  rocked  on  the  slight  imduktions 
Made  by  the  passing  oars,  and,  resulendent  in  beauty,  the  lotus 
Lifted  her  goloen  crown  lEibove  the  heads  of  the  boatmen. 
Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath  of  magnolia  blossoms, 
And  with  the  heat  of  noon  ;  and  numberless  sylvan  islands, 
Fragrant  and  thickly  embowered  with  blossoming  hedges  of  roses. 
Near  to  whose  shores  they  glided  along,  invited  to  slumber. 
Soon  by  the  fsdrest  of  these  their  weary  oars  were  suspended. 
Under  the  bows  of  Wachita  willows,  that  grew  by  the  margin, 
Safely  their  boat  was  moored ;  and  scattered  about  on  the  green- 
sward, 
Tired  with  their  midnight  toil,  the  weary  travellers  slumbered. 
Over  them  vast  and  high  extended  the  cope  of  a  cedar. 
Swinging  from  its  great  arms,  the  trumpet-flower  and  the  grape- 
vine 
Hung  their  ladder  of  ropes  aloft,  like  the  ladder  of  Jacob, 
On  whose  pendulous  stairs  the  angels  ascending,  descending. 
Were  the  swift  humming-birds,  that  flitted  from  blossom  to 

blossom. 
Such  was  the  vision  Evangeline  saw  as  she  slumbered  beneath  it. 
Filled  was  her  heart  with  love,  and  the  dawn  of  an  opening  heaven 
Lighted  her  soul  in  sleep  with  the  glory  of  regions  celestial 

Nearer  and  ever  nearer,  among  the  numberless  islands. 
Darted  a  light,  swift  boat,  that  sped  away  o'er  the  water. 
Urged  on  its  course  by  the  sinewy  arms  of  himters  and  trappers. 
Northward  its  prow  was  turned,  to  the  land  of  the  bison  and  beaver. 
At  the  helm  sat  a  youth,  with  ooimtenance  thoughtful  and  care- 
worn. 
Dark  and  neglected  locks  overshadowed  his  brow,  and  a  sadness 
Somewhat  beyond  his  years  on  his  &ce  was  legibly  written. 
Qabriel  was  it,  who,  weary  with  waiting,  unhappy  and  restless. 
Sought  in  the  Western  wilds  obhvion  of  self  and  of  sorrow. 
Sratly  they  glided  along^  close  under  the  lee  of  the  island. 
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But  by  the  opposite  bank,  and  behind  a  screen  of  palmettos. 
So  that  they  saw  not  the  boat,  where  it  lay  concealed  in  the 

willows, 
And  undisturbed  by  the  dash  of  their  oars,  and  unseen,  were  the 

sleepers; 
An^el  of  God  was  there  none  to  awaken  the  slumbering  maiden. 
Swiftly  they  glided  awa^,  like  the  shade  of  a  cloud  on  the  urairie. 
After  the  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tholes  had  died  in  the  dis- 
tance. 
As  from  a  magic  trance  the  sleepers  awoke,  and  the  maiden 
Said  with  a  sigh  to  the  friendly  priest,—"  0  Father  Felician ! 
Something  says  in  my  heart  that  near  me  Gabriel  wanders. 
Is  it  a  foolish  dream,  an  idle  and  vague  superstition  ? 
Or  has  an  angel  passed,  and  revealed  the  truth  to  my  spirit  ?" 
Then,  with  a  blush,  she  added, — *'Alas  for  my  credmous  ^qy ! 
Unto  ears  like  thine  such  words  as  these  have  no  meaning.*' 
But  made  answer  the  reverend  man,   and  he  smiled  as  he 

answered, — 
**  Daughter,  thy  words  are  not  idle  ;  nor  are  they  to  me  without 

meaning. 
Feeling  is  deep  and  still ;  and  the  word  that  floats  on  the  surface 
Is  as  the  tossing  buoy,  that  betrays  where  the  anchor  is  hidden. 
Therefore  trust  to  thy  hearty  and  to  what  the  world  calls  illusions. 
Gabriel  trulv  is  near  thee ;  for  not  far  away  to  the  southward, 
On  the  banks  of  the  TSche,  are  the  towns  of  St.  Maur  and  St. 

Martin. 
There  the  long-wandering  bride  shall  be  given  again  to  her 

bridegroom, 
There  the  long-absent  pastor  regain  his  flock  and  his  sheepfold. 
Beautiful  is  the  land,  with  its  prairies  and  forests  of  fruit-trees ; 
Under  the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  the  bluest  of  heavenis 
Bendins  above,  and  resting  its  dome  on  the  walls  of  the  forest. 
They  who  dwell  there  have  named  it  the  Eden  of  Louisiana." 

And  with  these  words  of  cheer  they  arose  and  continued  their 

journey. 
Softly  the  evening  came.    The  sun  from  the  western  horizon 
Like  a  magician  extended  his  eolden  wand  o'er  the  landscape ; 
Twinklins  vapours  arose ;  and  sky  and  water  and  forest 
Seemed  all  on  fire  at  the  touch,  and  melted  and  mingled  together. 
Hanging  between  two  skies,  a  cloud  with  edges  of  silver. 
Floated  the  boat,  with  its  dripping  oars,  on  the  motionless  water. 
Filled  was  Evangeline*s  heart  with  inexpressible  sweetness. 
Touched  by  the  masic  spell,  the  sacred  fountains  of  feeling 
Glowed  with  the  lignt  of  love,  as  the  skies  and  waters  aroimd  her. 
Then  from  a  neighbouring  thicket  the  mocking-bird|  wildest  of 

singers, 
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Swindng  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung  o*er  the  water, 
Shook  m>m  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music, 
That  the  whole  air,  and  the  woods,  and  the  wayes,  seemed  silent 

to  listen. 
Plaintive  at  first  were  the  tones  and  sad  ;  then  soaring  to  madness 
Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of  phrenzied  Bacchantes. 
Single  notes  were  then  heard,  in  sorrowful,  low  lamentation ; 
Tm,  having  gathered  them  all^  he  flung  them  abroad  in  derision. 
Ab  when,  after  a  storm,  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  tree-tops 
Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystal  shower  en  the  branches. 
Withsuoh  a  prelude  as  this,  and  hearts  that  throbbed  with  emotion, 
Slowly  they  entered  the  Teche,  whore  it  flows  through  the  green 

O^lousas, 
And  through  the  amber  air,  above  the  crest  of  the  woodland. 
Saw  the  column  of  smoke  that  arose  from  a   neighbouring 

dwelling ; — 
Sounds  of  a  horn  they  heard,  and  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle. 

III. 

Nkab  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  o'ershadowed  by  oaks,  from  whose 
branches 
Garlands  of  Spanish  moss  and  of  mystic  miseltoe  flaunted, 
Such  as  the  Druids  cut  down  with  golden  hatches  at  Tule-tide, 
Stood,  secluded  and  still,  the  house  of  the  herdsman.    A  garden 
Girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxuriant  blossoms, 
HQing  the  air  with  fragrance.    The  house  itself  was  of  timbers 
Hewn  from  ^e  cypress-tree,  and  carefully  fitted  together. 
Large  and  low  was  the  roof ;  and  on  slender  columns  supported, 
Bose-wreathecL  vine-encircled,  a  broad  and  spacious  veranda. 
Haunt  of  the  humming-bird  and  the  bee,  extended  around  it. 
At  each  end  of  the  house,  amid  the  flowers  of  the  garden. 
Stationed  ike  dove-cots  were,  as  love's  perpetual  symbol. 
Scenes  of  endless  wooing,  and  endless  contentions  of  rivals. 
Silence  reigned  o'er  the  place.    The  line  of  shadow  and  sunshine 
Ban  near  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  but  the  house  itself  was  in  shadow, 
And  from  its  chimney-to^  ascending  and  slowly  expanding 
Into  the  evening  air,  a  thin  blue  column  of  smoke  rose. 
In  the  rear  of  the  house,  from  the  garden-gate,  ran  a  pathway 
Through  the  great  croves  of  oak- to  tne  skirts  of  the  limitless  prairie. 
Into  vraose  sea  of  flowers  vhe  sun  was  slowly  descending. 
Fall  in  his  track  of  light,  like  ships  with  shadowr  canvas 
Hanging  loose  from  their  spars  in  a  motionless  calm  in  the  tropics. 
Stood  a  cluster  of  trees,  with  tangled  cordage  of  grape-vines. 

Just  where  the  woodlands  met  the  flowery  surf  of  the  prairie, 
Mounted  upon  his  horse,  with  Spanish  saddle  and  stirrups, 
StX  a  herdsman^  arrayed  in  gaitera  and  doublet  of  de^rskm. 
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BixxMi  and  brown  was  the  fiEu;e  that  from  under  the  Spanish 

sombrero 
Gazed  on  the  peaceful  scene,  with  the  lordly  look  of  its  master. 
Roundabout  him  were  numberless  herds  of  kine,  that  were  grazing 
Quietly  in  the  meadows,  and  breathine  the  vapoury  freshness 
That  unrose  from  the  river,  and  spread  itself  over  the  landscape. 
Slowly  lifting  tiie  horn  that  hung  at  his  side,  and  expanding; 
Fullv  his  br^Ekd,  deep  chest,  he  blew  a  blast,  that  resoimded 
Wildly  and  sweet  and  far,  through  the  still  damp  air  of  the 

evening. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  grass  the  long  white  horns  of  the  cattle 
Rose  like  flakes  of  foam  on  the  adverse  currents  of  ocean. 
Silent  a  moment  they  sazed,  then  bellowing  rushed  o'er  the  prairie, 
^d  the  whole  mass  became  a  cloud,  a  shade  in  the  distanoe. 
Then,  as  the  herdsman  turned  to  the  house,  through  the  gate  of 

the  garden 
Saw  he  the  forms  of  the  priest  and  the  maiden  advancing  to  meet 

him. 
Suddenly  down  from  his  horse  he  sprang  in  amazement,  andforward 
Rushed  with  extended  arms  and  exclamations  of  wonder ; 
When  they  beheld  his  fkce,  they  recognized  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Hearty  his  welcome  was,  as  he  led  his  guests  to  the  garden. 
There  in  an  arbour  of  roses  with  endless  question  and  answer 
Gave  they  vent  to  tixeir  hearts,  and  renewed  their  friendly 

embraces. 
Laughing  and  weeping  by  turns,  or  sitting  silent  and  thoughtful, 
Thoughtful,  for  Gabriel  came  not;  and  now  dark  doubts  and  mis- 
givings 
Stole  o*er  the  maiden's  heart ;  and  Basil,  somewhat  embarrassed. 
Broke  the  silence  and  said, — **  If  you  came  by  the  Atcha&laya, 
How  have  you  nowhere  encountered  my  Gabriel's  boat  on  the 

bayous  1 " 
Over  Evangeline's  face  at  the  words  of  Basil  a  shade  passed. 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said,  with  a  tremulous  accenL-^ 
**  Gone  ?  is  Gabriel  gone  ? "  and,  conceaUns  her  face  on  his  shoulder, 
All  her  o'erburdened  heart  gave  way,  and  she  wept  and  lamented. 
Then  the  good  Basil  said,  and  his  voice  grew  blithe  as  he  said  it^ — 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  cnild ;  it  is  only  to-day  he  departed. 
Foolish  Doy !  he  has  left  me  alone  with  my  herds  and  mj  horses. 
Moodv  and  restless  grown,  and  tried  and  troubled^  his  spirit 
Ck>ula  no  longer  endure  the  calm  of  this  quiet  existence. 
Thinking  ever  of  thee,  uncertain  and  sorrowful  ever. 
Ever  silent,  or  speaking  only  of  thee  and  his  troubles, 
He  at  length  haa  become  so  tedious  to  men  and  to  maidens, 
Tedious  even  to  me,  that  at  length  I  bethought  me,  and  sent  him 
Unto  the  town  of  Adayes  to  traae  for  mules  with  the  Spaniards. 
Thence  he  will  follow  the  Indian  trails  to  the  Ozark  mountains, 
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Haniing  for  fun  in  the  forests^  on  rivers  trapping  the  heaver. 
Therefore  be  of  good  cheer ;  we  will  follow  the  fugitive  lover ; 
He  18  not  &r  on  his  way,  and  the  Fates  and  the  streams  are  against 

him. 
Up  and  away  to-morroW|  and  through  the  red  dew  of  the  morning 
We  will  follow  him  fast,  and  bring  nim  back  to  his  prison." 

Then  glad  voices  were  heard,  and  up  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
Borne  aloft  on  his  comrades'  arms,  came  Michael  the  fiddler. 
Long  under  Basil's  roof  had  he  hved/like  a  god  on  Olvmpus, 
Having  no  other  care  than  dispeusing  music  to  mortals. 
Far  renowned  was  he  for  his  silver  locks  and  hi^  fiddle. 
"  Long  live  Michael,"  they  cried,  *'  our  brave  Acadian  minstrel  I" 
As  they  bore  him  aloft  in  triumphal  procession ;  and  straightway 
Father  Felioian  advanced  with  ifvangeline,  greeting  the  old  man 
Kindly  and  o^  and  recalling  the  past,  while  Basil,  enraptured, 
Hailed  with  hilarious  joy  his  old  companions  and  gossips. 
Laughing  loud  and  long,  and  embracing  mothers  and  daughters. 
Modi  they  marvelled  to  see  the  wealth  of  the  d-devant  blacksmith, 
All  hi6  domains  and  his  herds,  and  his  patriarchal  demeanour ; 
Much  they  marvelled  to  hear  his  tales  of  the  soil  and  the  climate, 
And  of  the  prairies,  whose  numberless  herds  were  his  who  would 

take  them ; 
Each  one  thought  in  his  heart,  that  he,  too,  would  go  and  do 

likewise. 
Thus  they  aacended  the  steps,  and,  crossins;  the  airy  veranda, 
Entered  the  hall  of  the  house,  where  alreadv  the  supper  of  Basil 
Waited  his  late  return;  and  they  rested  and  feasted  together. 

Over  the  joyous  feast  the  sudden  darkness  descended. 
AQ  was  silent  without,  and,  illuming  the  landscape  with  silver. 
Fair  rose  the  dewy  moon  and  the  myriad  stars ;  but  within  dooi*s. 
Brighter  than  these,  shone  the  faces  of  friends  in  the  glimmering 

lamp-light. 
Then  from  his  station  aloft,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  herdsman 
Poured  forth  his  heart  and  his  wine  together  in  endless  profusion. 
Lighting  his  pipe,  that  was  filled  with  sweet  Natchitoches  tobacco, 
ThoB  he  spike  to  his  guests,  who  listened,  and  smiled  as  they 

listened: — 
"Welcome  once  more,  my  friends, who  so  long  have  been  friendless 

and  homeless. 
Welcome  once  more  to  a  home,  that  is  better  perchance  than  the 

old  one ! 
Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the  rivers  ; 
Here  no  stony  ground  provokes  the  wrath  of  the  farmer. 
&nooUily  Hie  {Houghshare  runs  through  the  soil,  as  a  keel  through 

the  water. 
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All  tha  year  round  the  orange-groves  are  in  blossom  ;  and  grass 

grows 
More  in  a  single  nisht  than  a  whole  Canadian  summer. 
Here,  too,  numberless  herds  run  wild  and  unclaimed  in  the 

prairies; 
Here,  too,  lands  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  forests  of  timber 
With  a  few  blows  of  the  axe  are  hewn  ana  framed  into  houses. 
After  your  houses  are  built,  and  your  fields  are  yeUow  with 

harvests, 
No  King  George  of  England  shall  drive  you  away  from  your 

homesteads, 
Burning  your  dweUings  and  bams,  and  stealing  your  &rms  and 

your  cattle.** 
8{>ouking  these  words,  he  blew  a  wrathful  cloud  from  his  nostril^ 
And  his  huge,  brawny  hand  came  thundering  down  on  the  table. 
So  that  the  guests  all  started  ;  and  Father  Felician,  astounded. 
Suddenly  paused,  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  half-way  to  his  nostrils. 
But  the  brave  Basil  resumed,  and  his  words  were  milder  and 

gayer : 
"  Only  beware  of  the  fever,  my  friends,  beware  of  the  fever  I 
For  it  is  not  like  that  of  our  cold  Acadian  climate^ 
Cured  by  wearing  a  spider  hung  round  one^s  neck  in  a  nutshell  !** 
Then  there  wore  voices  heard  at  the  door,  and  footsteps  approaching 
Sounded  upon  the  stairs  and  the  floor  of  the  breezy  veranda. 
It  was  the  neighbouring  Creoles  and  small  Acadian  planters, 
Who  had  been  summoned  all  to  the  house  of  Basil  the  herdsman. 
Merry  the  meeting  was  of  ancient  comrades  and  neighbours : 
Friend  clasped  friend  in  his  arms  ;  and  they  who  before  were  as 

strangers. 
Meeting  in  exile,  oecame  straightway  as  friends  to  each  other. 
Drawn  ny  the  gentle  bond  of  a  common  country  together. 
But  in  the  neighbouring  hall  a  strain  of  music,  proceeding 
From  the  accordant  strings  of  Michaers  melodious  fiddle. 
Broke  up  all  further  speech.    Away,  like  children  delighted, 
All  things  forgotten  beside,  they  gave  themselves  to  the  maddening 
Whirl  of  the  dizzy  dance,  as  it  swept  and  swayed  to  the  music. 
Dreamlike,  with  beaming  eyes  and  the  rush  of  fluttering  garmentis. 

Meanwhile,  apart,  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  the  priest  and  the 
herdsman 
Sat,  conversing  together  of  past  and  present  and  future  ; 
While  Evangeline  stood  like  one  entranced,  for  within  her 
Olden  memories  rose,  and  loud  in  the  midst  of  the  music 
Heard  she  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  an  irrepressible  sadness 
Came  o'er  her  heart,  and  unseen  she  stole  forth  into  the  garden. 
Beautiful  was  the  night.     Behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest, 
Tipping  its  summit  with  silver  arose  the  moon.    On  the  river 
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Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremulous  gleam  of  the 

moonlight, 
like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  devious  spirit. 
Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold  flowers  of  the  garden 
Poured  out  their  souls  in  odours^  that  were  their  prayers  and 

confessions 
Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a  silent  Carthusian. 
Fuller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy  with  shadows  and 

night-dews. 
Hung  the  heart  of  the  maiden.    The  calm  and  the  magical 

moonlight 
Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indefinable  longings, 
As,  through  the  garden  gate,  beneath  the  brown  shade  of  the  oak- 
trees. 
Passed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the  measureless  prairie. 
Silent  it  lay,  wiSi  a  silvery  haze  upon  it,  and  fire-flies 
Gleaming  and  floating  away  in  mingled  and  infinite  numbers. 
Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  God  in  the  heavens, 
Shone  on  the  eyes  of  man,  who  had  ceasecl  to  marvel  and  worship, 
Save  when  a  blazing  comet  was  seen  on  the  walls  of  that  temple. 
As  if  a  hand  had  appeared  and  wiitten  upon  them,  *'  Upharsin." 
And  the  soul  of  the  maiden,  between  the  stars  and  the  fire-flies. 
Wandered  alone,  and  she  cried, — "  O  Gabriel !  0  my  beloved  ! 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  behold  thee  ? 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  th^  voice  does  not  reach  me  ? 
Ah !  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  path  to  the  praine  ! 
Ah  !  how  often  thine  eyes  have  looked  on  the  woodlands  around 

me! 
Ah !  how  often  beneath  this  oak,  returning  from  labour. 
Thou  hast  lain  down  to  rest,  and  to  dream  of  me  in  thy  slumbers ! 
When  shall  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms  be  folded  about  thee  1** 
Loud,  and  sudden,  and  near,  the  note  of  a  Whip-poor-will  sounded 
Like  a  flute  in  the  woods :  and  anon,  through  the  neighbouring 

thickets. 
Farther  and  &rther  awav  it  floated  and  dropped  into  silence. 
"Patience!"    whispered  the  oaks    from    oracular    caverns    of 

darkness : 
And,  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  responded,  "  To-morrow  !" 

Bright  rose  the  sun  next  day  ;  and  aU  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
Bathra  his  shiniug  feet  with  their  tears,  and  anointed  his  tresses 
With  the  delicious  balm  that  they  bore  in  their  vases  of  crystal 
"  Farewdl !"  said  the  priest,  as  he  stood  at  the  shadowy  threshold; 
**  See  that  you  bring  us  the  Prodigal  Son  from  his  fasting  and 

&mine, 
And,  too,  the  Foolish  Yii^gin,  who  slept  when  the  bridegroom  was 
coming.*' 
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**  Farewoll ! "  answered  the  maiden,  and,  smiling,  with  Bnal 

descended 
l)(iwn  to  the  rirer's  brink,  where  the  boatmen  already  were  waitiDg. 
Thus  beginning  their  journey  with  morning,  and  sunshine,  and 

gladness, 
Swiftly  they  followed  the  flight  of  him  who  was  speeding  befbn 

them. 
Blown  by  the  blast  of  &te  like  a  dead  leaf  over  the  desert. 
Not  that  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  ^et  the  day  that  succeeded, 
Found  they  trace  of  his  course,  m  lake  or  forest  or  riyer. 
Nor,  after  many  days,  had  they  found  him ;   but  vague  and 

uncertain 
Rumours  alone  were  their  guides  through  a  wild  and  desolate 

country; 
Till,  at  the  little  inn  of  the  Spanish  town  of  Adayes. 
Weary  and  worn,  they  alighted,  and  learned  from  tne  garrulous 

landlord, 
That  on  the  day  before,  with  horses  and  guides  and  companions, 
Gabriel  left  the  village^  and  took  the  road  of  the  prairies. 

IV. 

Far  in  the  West  there  lies  a  desert  land,  where  the  mountains 
Lift,  through  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty  and  luminous  summits. 
Down  from  their  jagged,  deep  ravines,  where  the  goi^  like  a 

gateway. 
Opens  a  passage  rude  to  the  wheels  of  the  emigrant's  waggon. 
Westward  the  Oregon  flows  and  the  Walleway  imd  the  Owyhee. 
Eastward,  with  devious  course,  among  the  Wind-river  Mountains, 
Through  the  Sweet-water  Valley  precipitate  leaps  the  Nebraska ; 
And  to  the  south,  from  Fountaine-qui-bout  and  the  Spanish  sierras, 
Fretted  with  sands  and  rocks,  and  swept  by  the  winds  of  the 

desert. 
Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound,  descend  to  the  ocean, 
Like  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud  and  solemn  vibrations. 
Spreading  between  these  streams  are  the  wondrous,  beautiful 

prairies, 
Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  shadow  and  sunshine, 
Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple  amorphas. 
Over  them  wander  the  buffalo  herds,  and  the  elk,  and  the  roebuck ; 
Over  them  wander  the  wolves,  and  herds  of  riderless  horses : 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that  are  weary  with  travel; 
Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of  IshmaePs  children, 
Staining  the  desert  with  blood ;  and  above  their  terrible  war- trails 
Circles  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  majestic,  the  vulture, 
Like  the  implacable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaughtered  in  battle. 
By  invisible  stairs  ascending  and  scaling  the  heavens. 
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H-:re    and   there   rise   smokes   from   the    cami)s   of  the  savM"f 

marauders  ; 
Here  and  there  rise  groves  from  the  margins  of  swift-nmuing 

rivers ; 
And  tbe  grim,  taciturn  bear,  the  anchorite  monk  of  the  desert, 
Climbs  down  their  dark  ravines  to  dig  for  roots  by  the  brook-side. 
And  oyer  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven, 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  ttbove  them. 

Into  this  wonderfol  land,  at  the  base  of  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Gabriel  far  had  entered,  with  hunters  and  trappers  behind  him. 
Day  after  day,  with  their  Indian  guides,  the  maiden  and  Basil 
Fcmowed  his  flying  steps,  and  thought  each  day  to  o*ertake  him. 
Sometimes  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  smoke  of  his 

oamp-nre 
Rise  in  the  morning  air  from  the  distant  plain  ;  but  at  nightfall, 
When  they  had  reached  the  place,  they  found  only  embers  and 

ashes. 
And,  though  their  hearts  were  sad  at  times,  and  their  bodies  were 

weaiy, 
Hope  still  guided  them  on,  as  the  magic  Fata  Morgana 
&owed  th^  her  lakes  of  light,  that  retreated  and  vanished 

before  them. 

Once^  as  they  sat  by  their  evening  fire,  there  silently  entered 
Into  the  little  camp  an  Indian  woman,  whose  features 
Wore  deep  traces  of  sorrow,  and  patience  as  great  as  her  sorrow. 
She  was  a  Shawnee  woman  returning  home  to  her  people, 
From  the  fiir-off  hunting-grounds  of  the  cruel  Camancnes, 
Where  her  (Canadian  husband,  a  Coureur-des-Bois,  had  been 

murdered. 
Touched  were  their  hearts  at  her  story,  and    warmest    and 

friendliest  welcome 
Gave  the^,  with  words  of  cheer,  and  she  sat  and  feasted  among 

them 
On  the  bufialo-meat  and  the  venison  cooked  on  the  embers. 
But  when  their  meal  was  done,  and  Basil  and  all  his  companions. 
Worn  with  the  long  day's  march  and  the  chase  of  the  deer  and  the 

bison, 
Stretdied  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  slept  where  the  quivering 

fire-lif^ht 
Flaahed  on  their  swarthy  cheeks,  and  their  forms  wrapt  up  in  their 

blankets, 
Then  at  the  door  of  Evangeline's  tent  she  sat  and  repeated 
Slowly,  wi^  soft,  low  voice,  and  the  charm  of  her  Indian  accent, 
AHl  the  tale  of  her  love,  with  its  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  reverses. 
Mudi  Evangeline  wept  at  the  tale,  and  to  know  that  another 
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Hapless  heart  like  her  own  had  loved  and  had  been  disappointed. 
Moved  to  the  depths  of  her  soul  by  pity  and  woman's  compassioD, 
Yet  in  her  sorrow  pleased  that  one  who  had  suffered  was  near  her. 
She  in  turn  related  her  love  and  all  its  disasters. 
Mute  with  wonder  the  Shawnee  sat,  and  when  she  had  ended 
Still  was  mute  ;  but  at  length,  as  if  a  mvsterious  horror 
Passed  through  her  brain,  she  spake,  ana  repeated  the  tale  of  the 

Mowis; 
Mowis,  the  bridegroom  of  snow,  who  won  and  wedded  a  maiden, 
But,  when  the  morning  came,  arose  and  passed  from  the  wig- 
wam, 
Fading  and  melting  away  and  dissolving  into  the  sunshine. 
Till  she  beheld  him  no  more,  though  she  followed  far  into  the  forest 
Then,  in  those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed  like  a  weird  incan- 
tation, 
Told  she  the  tale  of  the  fair  Lilinau,  who  was  wooed  by  a  phantom, 
That,  through  the  pines  o'er  her  father's  lodge,  in  the  huish  of  the 

twilight. 
Breathed  like  the  evening  wind,  and  whispered  love  to  the  maiden, 
Till  she  followed  his  green  and  waving  plume  through  the  forest^ 
And  never  more  returned,  nor  was  seen  again  by  her  people. 
Silent  with  wonder  and  strange  surprise,  Evangeline  listened 
To  the  soft  flow  of  her  magical  words,  till  the  region  around  her 
Seemed  like  enchanted  ground,  and  her  swarthy  guest  the  en- 
chantress. 
Slowly  over  the  tops  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  the  moon  rose, 
Lighting  the  little  tent,  and  with  a  mysterious  splendour 
Touching  the  sombre  leaves,  and  embracing  and  filling  the  wood- 
land. 
With  a  delicious  sound  the  brook  rushed  by,  and  the  branches 
Swayed  and  sighed  overhead  in  scarcely  audible  whispers. 
Filled  with  the  thoughts  of  love  was  Evangeline's  hearty  but  a 

secret. 
Subtile  sense  crept  in  of  pain  and  indefinite  terror. 
As  the  cold,  poisonous  snake  creeps  into  the  nest  of  the  swallow. 
It  was  no  earthly  fear.    A  breath  from  the  region  of  spirits 
Seemed  to  float  in  the  air  of  night ;  and  she  felt  for  a  moment 
That,  like  the  Indian  maid,  she,  too,  was  pursuing  a  phantom. 
And  with  this  thought  she  slept,  and  the  fear  and  the  phantom  had 
vanished. 

Early  upon  the  morrow  the  march  was  resumed ;  and  the 

Shawnee 
Said,  as  they  journeyed  along, — "  On  the  western  slope  of  these 

mountains 
Dwells  in  his  little  village  the  Black-robe  Chief  of  the  Mission. 
Much  he  teaches  the  people,  and  tells  them  of  Mary  and  Jesus  ; 
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Load  laugh  their  hearts  with  joy,  and  weep  with  pain,  as  they 

hear  him." 
Theo,  with  a  sudden  and  secret  emotion,  Evangeline  answered, — 
**  Let  us  go  to  the  Mission,  for  there  good  tidings  await  us !  '* 
Thither  they  turned  their  steeds ;  and  behind  a  spur  of  the 

mountains, 
Just  as  the  sun  went  down,  they  heard  a  murmur  of  voices. 
And  in  a  meadow  ereen  and  broad,  by  the  bank  of  a  river, 
Saw  the  tents  of  the  Christians,  the  tents  of  the  Jesuit  Mission. 
Under  a  towering  oak,  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  village. 
Knelt  the  Black-robe  Chief  with  his  children.    A  crucifix  fastened 
High  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  overshadowed  by  grape-vines, 
Looked  with  its  agonized  face  on  the  multitude  kneeling  beneath  it. 
This  was  their  rural  chapel.    Aloft,  through  the  intncate  arches 
Of  its  aerial  roof,  arose  tne  chant  of  their  vespers, 
Mingling  its  notes  with  the  soft  susurrus  and  sighs  of  the  branches. 
Silent,  with  heads  uncovered,  the  travellers,  nearer  approaching. 
Knelt  on  the  swarded  floor,  and  joined  in  the  evening  devotions. 
But  when  the  service  was  done,  and  the  benediction  had  fallen 
Forth  from  the  hands  of  the  priest,  like  seed  from  the  hands  of 

the  sower, 
Slowly  the  reverend  man  advanced  to  the  strangers,  and  bade 

them 
Welcome ;   and  when  they  replied,  he  smiled  with  benignant 

expression, 
Hearing  the  homelike  sounds  of  his  mother-tongue  in  the  forest, 
And  with  words  of  kindness  conducted  them  into  his  wigwam. 
There  upon  mats  and  skins  they  reposed,  and  on  cakes  of  the 

maize-ear 
Feasted,  and  slaked  their  thirst  from  the  water-gourd  of  the 

teacher. 
Soon  was  their  story  told ;  and  the  priest  with  solemnity  an- 
swered : — 
**  Not  six  suns  have  risen  and  set  since  Gabriel,  seated 
On  this  mat  by  my  side,  where  now  the  maiden  reposes. 
Told  me  this  same  sad  tale ;  then  arose  and  continued  his  journey ! " 
Soft  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  he  spake  with  an  accent  of 

kindness ; 
Bat  on  Evangeline's  heart  fell  his  words  as  in  winter  the  snow- 
flakes 
FaU  into  some  lone  nest  from  which  the  birds  have  departed. 
**  Far  to  the  north  he  has  gone,"  continued  the  priest ;  "  but  in 

aatumn. 
When  the  ohase  is  done,  will  return  again  to  the  Mission.*' 
Then  Evangeline  said,  and  her  voice  was  meek  and  submissive, — 
"  Let  me  remain  with  thee,  for  my  soul  is  sad  and  aflSicted." 
So  seemed  it  wise  and  well  unto  all ;  and  betimes  on  the  morrow. 
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Over  him  years  had  no  power ;  he  was  not  changed,  but  trans- 
figured; 
Ho  had  become  to  her  heart  as  one  who  is  dead,  and  not  absent , 
Patience  and  abnegation  of  self,  and  devotion  to  others. 
This  was  the  lesson  a  life  of  trial  and  sorrow  had  taught  her. 
So  was  her  love  diffused,  but,  like  to  some  odorous  spices, 
Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling  the  air  with  aroma. 
Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to  follow 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Saviour. 
Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy  ;  frequenting 
Lonely  and  wretched  roofe  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  the  city. 
Where  distress  and  want  concealed  themselves  from  the  sunlight, 
Where  disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected. 
Night  after  night,  when  the  world  was  asleep,  as  the  watchman 

repeated 
Loud,  through  the  gusty  streets,  that  all  was  well  in  the  city. 
High  at  some  lonely  window  he  saw  the  light  of  her  taper. 
Day  after  day,  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  slow  through  ihh 

suburbs 
Plodded  the  German  farmer,  with  flowers  and  fruits  for  the  markety 
Met  he  that  meek,  pale  face,  returning  home  from  its  watchings. 

Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  pestilence  fell  on  the  city. 
Presaged  by  wondrous  signs,  and  mostly  by  flocks  of  wild  jngeons, 
Darkening  the  sun  in  their  flight,  with  nought  in  their  craws  but 

an  acorn. 
And,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea  arise  in  the  month  of  September, 
Flooding  some  silver  stream,  till  it  spreads  to  a  lake  in  tne  meadow. 
So  death  flooded  life,  and,  o  erflowmg  its  natural  margin. 
Spread  to  a  brackish  lake,  the  silver  stream  of  existence. 
Wealth  had  no  power  to  bribe,  nor  beauty  to  charm,  the  oppressor ; 
But  all  perished  alike  beneath  the  scourge  of  his  anger ; — 
Only,  alas  !  the  poor,  who  had  neither  fiiends  nor  attendants. 
Crept  away  to  die  in  the  almshouse,  home  of  the  homeless. 
Then  in  the  suburbs  it  stood,  in  the  midst  of  meadows  and  wood- 
lands ; — 
Now  the  city  surrounds  it ;  but  still,  with  its  gateway  and  wicket, 
Meek,  in  the  midst  of  splendour,  its  humble  walls  seem  to  echo 
Softly  the  words  of  the  Lord :  **  The  poor  ye  always  have  with  you." 
Thither,  by  night  and  by  day,  came  the  Sister  of  Mercy.     The 

dying 
Looked  up  into  her  face,  and  thought,  indeed  to  behold  there 
Gleams  of  celestial  light  encircle  her  forehead  with  snlendour. 
Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  the  brows  of  saints  and  apostles, 
Or  such  as  hangs  by  night  o'er  a  city  seen  at  a  distance. 
Unto  their  eyes  it  seemed  the  lamps  of  the  city  celestial. 
Into  whose  shining  gates  ere  long  their  spirits  would  enter. 
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ThuSy  on  a  Sabbath  mom,  through  the  streets,  deserted  and 

sileDt, 
Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the  almshouse. 
Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odour  of  flowers  in  the  garden ; 
And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest  among  them. 
That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in  their  fragrance  and 

beauty. 
Then,  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  corridors,  cooled  by  the 

east  windy 
Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes  from  the  belfry 

of  Christ  Church, 
While,  intermingled  with  these,  across  the  meadows  were  wafted 
Soonds  of  psalms,  that  were  sung  by  the  Swedes  in  their  church 

at  Wicaco. 
Soft  as  descending  wings  fell  the  calm  of  the  hour  on  her  spirit ; 
Something  within  her  said, — *'  At  length  thy  trials  are  ended : " 
And,  with  light  in  her  looks,  she  entered  the  chambers  of  sickness. 
Noiselessly  moved  about  the  assiduous,  careful  attendants. 
Moistening  the  feverish  lip,  and  the  aching  brow,  and  in  silence 
Closing  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead,  and  concealing  their  faces. 
Where  on  their  pallets  they  lay,  like  drifts  of  snow  by  the  roadnaide. 
Many  a  languid  head,  upraised  as  Evangeline  entered, 
Turned  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaze  while  she  passed,  for  her 

presence 
Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
And,  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  Death,  the  consoler. 
Laying  his  hand  upon  many  a  heart,  had  healed  it  for  ever. 
Many  familiar  forms  had  disappeared  in  the  night-time  ; 
Vacant  their  places  were,  or  Med  already  by  strangers. 

Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feeling  of  wonder. 
Still  she  stood,  with  her  colourless  lips  apart,  while  a  shudder 
Ban  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flow'rets  dropped  from 

her  fingers, 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of  the  morning. 
Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  such  terrible  anguish, 
That  the  dvine  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillows. 
On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an  old  man. 
Long,  and  thin,  and  gray  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples  ; 
But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  hoe  for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier  manhood ; 
So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  who  are  dying. 
Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  flush  of  the  fever, 
As  if  life,  like  the  Heorew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled  its  portals, 
That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the  si^,  and  pass  over. 
Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit  exhausted 
Seemed  to  be  sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in  the  darkness. 
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Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  for  ever  sinking  and  sinking: 
Then  through  those  reakns  of  shade,  in  multiplied  reverberationSi 
Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the  hush  that  suoceeded 
Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-like, 
"  Qabriel !   O  my  beloved  1  *'  and  died  awav  into  silence. 
Then  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  childhood ; 
Green  Acadian  meadows,  with  svlvan  rivers  among  them. 
Village,  and  moimtain,  and  wooolands ;  and,  walking  under  their 

shadow, 
As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his  vision. 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes ;  and  as  slowly  he  lifted  his  eyelids, 
Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeune  knelt  by  his  bedside. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  whisper  her  name,  for  the  accents  tmuttered 
Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his  tongue  would 

have  spoken. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise  ;  and  Evangeline,  kneeling  beside  him. 
Kissed  his  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom. 
Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes ;  but  it  suddenly  sank  into  darkness, 
As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind  at  a  casement. 
All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow, 
All  the  achine  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing, 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience ! 
And,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bocK>m, 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured, "  Father,  I  thank  thee !  *' 

Still  stands  the  foi*est  primeval ;  but  far  away  from  its  shadow. 
Side  by  side,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  lovers  are  sleeping. 
Under  the  humble  walls  of  the  little  Catholic  churchyan^ 
In  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  lie,  unknown  and  unnoticed. 
Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside  them, 
Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  at  rest  and  for  ever, 
Thousands  of  achiug  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer  are  busy, 
Thousands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their 

labours, 
Thousandsof  weary  feet,  where  theirs  haveoompleted  their  journey ! 

Still  stands  the  forest  primeval ;  but  under  the  shade  of  its 
branches 
Dwells  another  race,  with  other  customs  and  language. 
Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and  mistv  Atluitic 
Linger  a  few  A(»dian  peasants,  whose  fathers  mm  exile 
Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  its  bosom. 
In  the  fisherman's  cot  the  wheel  and  the  loom  are  still  busy ; 
Maidens  still  weartheir  Norman  capsand  their  kirtles  of  homespun, 
And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline's  stor^, 
While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep- voiced,  neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  mil  of  the  forest. 
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PRELUDE. 

Pleasant  it  was,  when  woods  were  green. 
And  winds  were  soft  and  low, 

To  lie  amid  some  sylvan  scene. 

Where,  the  long  drooping  boughs  between. 

Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go; 

Or  where  the  denser  grove  receives 

No  simlight  from  above, 
Bat  the  dark  foliage  interweaves 

In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves, 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 

The  shadows  hardly  move. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

I  lay  upon  the  ground; 
His  hoary  arms  uplifted  he, 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee. 

With  one  continuous  sound; — 

A  slumberous  sound, — a  sound  that  brings 

The  feelings  of  a  dream, — 
As  of  innumerable  wings, 
As,  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings, 
Faint  the  hollow  murmur  rings 

0*er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  that  which  cannot  die, 

Bright  visions,  came  to  me. 
As  lapped  in  thought  I  used  to  lie. 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky. 
Where  the  sailing  clouds  went  by, 
like  ships  upon  the  sea ; 

Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage 

Ere  Fancy  has  been  quelled ; 
Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page. 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage, 
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Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age, 
And  chronicles  of  eld. 

And,  loving  still  these  quaint  old  themes, 

Even  in  the  city's  throng 
I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  streams, 
That,  crossed  by  shades  and  sunny  gleams. 
Water  the  green  land  of  dreams, 

The  holy  land  of  song. 

Therefore,  at  Pentecost,  which  brings 
The  spring,  clothed  like  a  bride, 

When  nestling  buds  unfold  their  wings. 

And  bishop*s-caps  have  golden  rings, 

Musing  upon  many  things, 

I  sought  the  woodlands  wide. 

The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy  ! 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child. 
Ana  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild ! 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled, 

As  if  I  were  a  boy ; 

And  ever  whispered,  mild  and  low, 
"  Come,  be  a  child  once  more !" 

And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro. 

And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow; 

0,  I  could  not  choose  but  go 
Into  the  woodlands  .hoar ; 

Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air. 

Into  the  solemn  wood. 
Solemn  and  silent  everywhere ! 
Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there. 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer  1 

Like  one  in  prayer  I  stood. 

Before  me  rose  an  avenue 

Of  tall  and  sombrous  pines; 
Abroad  their  fiein-like  branches  grew, 
And,  where  the  simshine  darted  through. 
Spread  a  vapour  soft  and  blue, 
In  long  and  sloping  lines. 

And,  falling  on  my  weary  brain, 

Like  a  fiEist  faUing  shower, 
The  dreams  of  youth  came  back  again ; 
Low  lispings  of  the  summer  rain. 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain. 

As  once  upon  the  flower. 
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VisioDs  of  childhood !  Stay,  O  stay ! 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild ; 
And  distant  voices  seemed  to  say, 
*'  It  cannot  be !    They  pass  away ! 
Other  themes  demand  tny  lay ; 

Thou  art  no  more  a  child ! 

"  The  land  of  song  within -thee  lies, 

Watered  by  living  springs  ; 
The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 
Holy  thoughts,  )ike  stars,  arise, 

Its  clouds  are  angels'  wings. 

**  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  be. 

Not  mountains  capped  with  snow. 
Nor  forests  sounding  hke  the  sea, 
Nor  rivers  flowing  carelessly, 
Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see. 

The  bending  heavens  below. 

**  There  is  a  forest  where  the  din 

Of  iron  branches  sounds ! 
A  mighty  river  roars  between, 
And  whosoever  looks  therein, 
Sees  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin,— 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 

*'  Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast. 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pour ; 
Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast ; 
Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  £Edl  fast ; 
Pallid  lips  say,  'It  is  past! 

We  can  return  no  more!' 

*^  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write ! 

Yes,  into  life's  deep  stream  I 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  sooth  thee,  or  afirighl^ — 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme." 


HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT. 

I  HEABD  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 
Sweep  tiirough  ner  marble  halls ! 

I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 
From  the  celestial  walla. 
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I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  mighty 

Stoop  o'er  me  from  above; 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  beard  the  soimds  of  sorrow  and  delight. 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes, 
That  fill  the  hamited  chambers  of  the  Night, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose  ; 
The  fountain  of  perpetiml  peace  flows  there, — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

0  holy  Night !  ^m  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before ! 
Thou  lay'st  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace!  Peace!    Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer! 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight. 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair. 

The  best-beloved  Night. 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

WHAT  THB  HSA&T  Or  THE  TOUHO  KAN  SAID  TO  THX  PaALIII8T. 

• 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
"  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream !  *' 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !    Life  is  earnest ; 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 
**  Dust  thou  furt,  to  dust  retumesV' 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  souL 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still,  like  mufSed  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
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Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant  I 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  deail ! 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present! 

Heart  within^  and  Qod  overhead ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Foo^rints  on  the  sands  of  Time  ; 

Footorints,  that* perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Sedng,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
"Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 


THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

Thsbb  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  ids  sickle  keen. 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 

And  the  flowers  thiEit  grow  between. 

<*  Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  &ir  r  saith  he  ; 

^  Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

'*  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled ; 
"  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they. 

Where  He  was  once  a  child. 

'<  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

liransplanted  bv  my  care, 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white, 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain. 
The  flowers  uie  most  did  love ; 
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She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 
In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 
The  Reaper  came  that  day ; 

'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 
And  took  the  flowers  away. 


THK  LIGHT  OF  STAR& 

The  night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon 

And  sinking  silentlyi 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  beyond  the  sky. 

There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars ; 

And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

Is  it  the  tender  star  of  love  ? 

The  star  of  love  and  dreams? 
0,  no  !  from  that  blue  tent  above, 

A  hero's  armour  gleams. 

And  earnest  thoughts  within  me  rise. 

When  I  behold  a&r. 
Suspended  in  the  evening  skies. 

The  shield  of  that  red  star. 

0  star  of  strength!   I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  my  pain  ; 

Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailM  hand, 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

Within  mv  breast  there  is  no  light, 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars: 

I  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

The  star  of  the  unoonquered  will. 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
That  readest  this  brief  psalm. 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart^ 
Be. resolute  and  calm. 
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0  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 
Enow  how  sablime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong. 


THE  BELEAGUERED  CITY. 

I  HAVE  ready  in  some  old  marvellous  tale, 
Some  legend  strange  and  vague. 

That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pisde 
Beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Beside  the  Moldau's  rushing  stream, 
With  the  wan  moon  overhead, 

There  stood,  as  in  an. awful  dream, 
The  army  of  the  dead. 

White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  bound. 

The  spectral  camp  was  seen, 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound. 

The  river  flowed  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there, 

No  drum,  nor  sentry's  pace ; 
The  mist-like  banners  clasped  the  air. 

As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 

But,  when  the  old  cathedral  bell 
Proclaimed  the  morning  prayer, 

The  wild  pavilions  rose  ana  fell 
On  the  alarmed  air. 

Down  the  broad  valley  fast  and  far 

The  troubled  army  fled ; 
Up  rose  the  glorious  morning  star. 

The  ghastly  host  was  dead. 

I  have  read,  in  the  marvellous  heart  of  man, 
That  strange  and  mystic  scroll. 

That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan 
Beleaguer  the  human  soul. 

Encamped  beside  Life's  rushing  stream. 

In  Fancy's  misty  light. 
Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  ^leam 

Portentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 

The  soeptnu  camp  is  seen. 
And,  with  a  sorrowful  deep  sound, 

Flows  the  river  of  Life  between. 
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No  other  voice,  nor  soiind  is  there, 
In  the  army  of  the  grave ; 

No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air, 
But  the  rusmn{f  of  Life's  wave. 

And,  when  the  solemn  and  deep  church-bell 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray, 
The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  spell, 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 

Down  the  broad  Vale  of  Tears  afar 
The  spectral  camp  is  fled ; 

Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star, 
Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 
And  the  Voices  of  the  Night 

Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered. 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall. 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire  light 
Dance  upon  the  parlour  wall ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more; 

He,  the  voung  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 

By  the  road-side  fell  and  perished. 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 

Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore. 
Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly. 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more! 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given. 

More  than  all  thingB  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine, 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me. 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 
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And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 

With  those  deej)  and  tender  eves, 
Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 

Looking  downward  from  the  skiea 

Uttered  not^  yet  comprehended, 

Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer. 
Soft  rehokesy  in  blessings  ended, 

Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

0,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 


FLOWERS. 

Spake  fiiU  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden. 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 

When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  liistory, 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld ; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mystery, 

Like  the  burning  stars,  which  they  beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
Qod  hath  written  in  those  stars  above ; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  His  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation. 

Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours ; 

Making  evident  our  own  creation, 

In  these  stare  of  earth, — these  golden  flowers. 

And  the  Poet,  faithful  and  far-seeing, 

Sees,  alike  in  stare  and  flowera,  a  part 

Of  the  selfHsame,  universal  being. 

Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day. 

Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  luung. 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay ; 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tissues. 
Flaunting  gayly  in  the  golden  light ; 

Large  desires,  with  most  uncertain  issues, 
Tender  wishes,  blossoming  at  night  I 
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These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming ; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  self-same  powers. 
Which  the  Poet,  in  no  idle  dreaming, 

Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

EveiTwhere  ahout  us  are  they  glowing, 

Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  bom  ; 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  overflowing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  com; 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing. 

And  in  Summer's  green-emblazoned  field, 

But  in  arms  of  brave  <ud  Autumn's  wearing, 
In  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield; 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  alleys, 
On  the  mountain-top,  and  by  the  brink 

Of  sequestered  pools  in  woodland  vaUeys, 

Where  the  slaves  of  Nature  stoop  to  drink ; 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory, 

Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone. 

But  in  old  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary, 

On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in  stone; 

In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant. 

In  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbling  towers. 

Speaking  of  the  Past  unto  the  Present, 

Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Games  of  Flowers ; 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons. 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings. 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection. 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 


MIDNIGHT  MASS  FOR  THE  DYING  YEAR 

Yes,  the  Year  is  growing  old, 

And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared! 

Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold. 
Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 
Sorely, — sorely ! 

The  leaves  are  falling,  falling. 
Solemnly  and  slow; 
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'^Gaw!  cawl"  the  rooks  are  oaUing, 
It  is  a  so\md  of  woe, 
A  sound  of  woe ! 

Throuffh  woods  and  mountain  passes 

Tne  winds,  like  anthems,  roll ; 
They  are  chanting  solemn  masses, 

^giiigi    **^rkj  for  this  poor  soul, 
Pray,--prayr' 

And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  friars. 

Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain, 
And  patter  their  doleful  prayers  ; — 

But  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain, 
All  in  vain ! 

There  he  stands  in  the  foul  weather, 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Tear, 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather, 

Like  weak,  despised  Lear, 
A  king,— a  king ! 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day. 

Bids  the  old  man  rejoice  I 
His  joy !  his  last !  O,  the  old  man  gray, 

Loveth  that  ever-soft  voice, 
Qentle  and  low. 

To  the  crimson  woods  he  suth, — 

To  the  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter's  breath, — 

^  Pray  do  not  mock  me  so ! 
Do  not  laugh  at  me !  " 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead ; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies ; 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 

Over  the  glassy  skies, 
No  mist  or  stain! 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Tear  dieth, 

And  the  forests  utter  a  moan, 
Like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 

Li  the  wilderness  alone, 
"Vex  not  his  ghost!" 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar, 

Gathering  and  sounding  on. 
The  storm-wind  from  Labrador, 

The  wind  Eurod^don, 
The  storm-wmd ! 
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Howl  !  howl !  and  from  the  forest 
Sweep  the  red  leaves  away ! 

Would,  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrest, 
0  Soul !  could  thus  decay, 
And  be  swept  away! 

For  there  shall  oome  a  mightier  blast. 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day ; 
And  the  stars,  from  heaven  down-cast, 
like  red  leaves  be  swept  away ! 
Kvrie,  eleyson ! 
Christe,  eleyson ! 


L'ENVOI. 

Yb  voices,  that  arose 

After  the  Evening's  dose, 

And  whispered  to  my  restless  heart  repose  ! 

Go,  breathe  it  in  the  ear 

Of  all  who  doubt  and  fear. 

And  say  to  them,  "Be  of  good  cheer!" 

Ye  sounds,  so  low  and  calm, 

That  in  the  groves  of  balm 

Seemed  to  me  like  an  angel's  psalm! 

Oo,  mingle  yet  once  more 

With  the  perpetual  roar 

Of  the  pine  forest,  dark  and  hoar. 

Tongues  of  the  dead,  not  lost, 
Hut  speaking  from  Death's  frost, 
Like  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost ! 

Glimmer,  as  fimeral  lamps, 

Amid  the  chills  and  damps 

Of  the  vast  plain  where  Death  encamps ! 


THE  SEASIDE  AND  THE  FIRESIDE. 


DEDICATION. 

Ab  one  who,  walking  in  the  twilight  gloom. 

Hears  round  aboat  him  voices  as  it  darkens. 

And  seeing  not  the  forms  from  which  they  come, 

Pauses  from  time  to  time,  and  tarns  and  hearicens ; " 

So  walking  here  in  twilight,  O  my  friends ! 

I  hear  your  voices,  softened  by  the  distance. 
And  pause,  and  turn  to  listen,  as  each  sends 

His  words  of  friendship,  comfort,  and  assistance. 

If  any  thought  of  mine,  or  sung  or  told. 

Has  ever  eiven  delight  or  consolation. 
Ye  have  repaid  me  back  a  thousand  fold. 

By  every  friendly  sign  and  salutation. 

Thuiks  for  the  sympathies  that  ye  have  shown ! 

Thanks  for  each  kindly  word^  each  silent  token, 
That  teaches  me,  when  seeming  most  alone, 

Friends  are  around  us,  though  no  word  be  spoken. 

Kind  messages,  that  pass  from  land  to  land ; 

Kind  Ic^rs,  that  betray  the  heart's  deep  histoxy. 
In  which  we  feel  the  pressure  of  a  hand, — 

One  touch  of  i&re^— and  all  the  rest  is  mysteiy ! 

The  pleasaat  books,  that  silenthr  among 

Uur  household  treasures  ta&e  faminar  places, 

And  are  to  us  as  if  a  living  tongue 

Spake  from  the  printed  leaves  or  pictured  faces ! 

Perhaps  on  earth  I  never  shall  behold, 

With  eye  of  sense,  your  outward  form  and  semblance; 
Therefore  to  me  ye  never  will  grow  old, 

But  live  for  ever  young  in  my  remembrance. 

Never  grow  old,  nor  change,  nor  pass  away ! 

Tour  gentle  voices  will  flow  on  for  ever, 
When  life  grows  bare  and  tarnished  with  decay. 

As  through  a  leafless  landscape  flows  a  river. 

Not  chance  of  birth  or  place  has  made  us  friends. 
Being  oftentimes  of  different  tongues  and  nations. 

But  the  muleavour  for  the  self-same  ends, 

With  the  same  hopes^  and  foars,  and  aspirations. 


BT  THB  SEASIDE. 


^j^  I  hope  to  join  your  seaside  walk, 
gSunad.  and  most  silent,  with  emotion  ; 
.  juioirapting  with  intrusive  talk 
Iha  orandy  majestic  symphonies  of  ocean. 

md(X9  I  hope,  as  no  unwelcome  guest^ 
^^yoar  warm  fireside,  when  the  lamps  are  lighte), 
lytte  my  pIao®  reserved  among  the  rest, 
2(or  stand  as  one  unsought  and  uninvited ! 


BY  THE  SEASIDE 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  SHIP. 

«  Build  me  straight,  0  worthy  Master ! 

Staundi  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 
Hiat  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle!*' 

The  merchant's  word 

Delighted  the  Master  heard ; 

For  nis  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 

Giveth  grace  unto  every  Art. 

A  quiet  smile  plaved  round  his  lips, 

As  the  eddies  and  dimples  of  the  tide 

Flay  round  the  bows  of  ships, 

That  steadily  at  anchor  ride. 

And  with  a  voice  that  was  full  of  glee, 

He  answered,  ''Ere  long  we  will  launch 

A  vessel  as  goodly,  and  strong,  and  staunch, 

Ab  ever  weathered  a  wintry  sea !" 

And  first  with  nicest  skill  and  art. 
Perfect  and  finished  in  every  part^ 
A  little  model  the  Master  wrought, 
Which  should  be  to  the  larger  plan 
What  the  child  is  to  the  man. 
Its  counterpart  in  miniature ; 
That  with  a  hand  more  swift  and  sure 
The  greater  labour  might  be  brought 
To  answer  to  his  inward  thought. 
And  as  he  laboured,  his  mind  ran  o'er 
The  various  ships  that  were  built  of  yore, 
And  above  them  all,  and  strangest  of  all. 
Towered  the  Great  Harry,  oranl  and  tall. 
Whose  picture  was  hanging  on  the  wall, 
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With  bows  and  stem  raised  high  in  air, 

And  balconies  hanging  here  and  there, 

And  signal  lanterns  and  flags  afloat, 

And  eight  round  towers,  like  those  that  frown 

From  some  old  castle,  looking  down 

Upon  the  drawbridge  and  the  moat. 

And  he  said  with  a  smile,  ^Oor  ship,  I  wis. 

Shall  be  of  another  form  thah  this ! ' 

It  was  of  another  form,  indeed; 

Built  for  freight^  and  jet  for  speed, 

A  beautiful  and  gallant  craft ; 

Broad  in  the  beam,  that  the  stress  of  the  blast. 

Pressing  down  upon  sail  and  mast. 

Might  not  the  sharp  bows  overwhelm ; 

Btoad  in  the  beam,  but  sloping  aft 

With  graceful  curve  and  slow  degrees, 

That  eiie  might  be  docile  to  the  helm, 

And  that  the  currents  of  parted  seas, 

Closing  behind,  with  miehtv  force, 

Might  aid  and  not  impeae  ner  course. 

In  the  ship-yard  stood  the  Master, 

With  the  model  of  the  vessel. 
That  should  laugh  at  all  disaster. 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  I 

Covering  many  a  rood  of  ground. 

Lay  the  timber  piled  around ; 

Timber  of  chestnut^  and  elm,  and  oak. 

And  scattered  here  and  there,  with  these, 

The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  knees ; 

Brought  from  regions  far  away. 

From  Pascagoula's  sunny  bay. 

And  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Boanoke ! 

Ah !  what  a  wondrous  thing  it  is 

To  note  how  many  wheels  of  toil 

One  thought,  one  word,  can  set  in  motion! 

There's  not  a  ship  that  sails  the  ocean. 

But  every  climate,  eveiy  soil, 

Must  bring  its  tribute,  great  or  small, 

And  help  to  build  the  wooden  wall! 

The  sun  was  rising  o'er  the  sea, 
And  long  the  level  shadows  lay, 
As  if  they,  too,  the  beams  would  be 
Of  some  great,  airy  aigosy. 
Framed  and  launched  in  a  single  day. 
That  silent  architect,  the  sun. 
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Had  hewn  and  laid  them  eveiy  one. 
Ere  the  work  of  man  was  yet  begun. 
Beside  the  Master,  when  he  spoke, 
A  youth,  against  an  anchor  leaning. 
Listened,  to  catch  his  slightest  meaning. 
Only  the  long  waves,  as  they  broke 
In  ripples  on  the  pebbly  beach, 
Interrupted  the  old  man*s  speech. 

Beautiful  they  were,  in  sooth. 

The  old  man  and  the  fiery  youth  I 

The  old  man,  in  whose  busy  brain 

Many  a  ship  that  sailed  the  main 

Was  modelled  o'er  and  o'er  again  ;-^ 

The  fiery  youth,  who  was  to  be 

The  heir  of  his  dexterity, 

The  heir  of  his  house,  and  his  daughter's  hand. 

When  he  had  built  and  launched  from  land 

What  the  elder  head  had  planned. 

"Thus,"  said  he,  "will  we  build  this  ship! 

Lay  square  the  blocks  upon  the  slip. 

And  foUow  well  this  plan  of  mine. 

Choose  the  timbers  with  greatest  care ; 

Of  all  that  is  unsound  beware ; 

For  only  what  is  sound  and  strong 

To  this  vessel  shall  belong. 

Cedar  of  Maine  and  Oeorgia  pine 

Here  together  shall  combine. 

A  goodly  frame,  and  a  goodly  &me. 

And  the  Union  be  her  name ! 

For  the  day  that  gives  her  to  the  sea 

Shall  give  my  daughter  tmto  thee  !** 

The  Mastei^s  word 

Enraptured  the  young  man  heard ; 

And  as  he  turned  his  face  aside. 

With  a  look  of  joy  and  a  thrill  of  pride. 

Standing  before 

Her  father's  door, 

He  saw  the  form  of  his  promised  bride. 

The  sun  shone  on  her  golden  hair. 

And  her  cheek  was  glowing  fresh  and  fair, 

With  the  breath  of  mom  and  the  soft  sea-air. 

Like  a  beauteous  baige  was  she. 

Still  at  rest  on  the  sandy  beach. 

Just  beyond  the  billow's  reach  *, 

But  he 

Was  the  restless,  seething,  stormy  sea ! 
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Ah,  how  skilful  grows  the  hand 
That  obeyeth  Love's  command  I 
It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain, 
And  he  who  fdloweth  Love's  behest 
Far  exceedeth  all  the  rest! 

Thus  with  the  rising  of  the  sun 

Was  the  noble  task  begun. 

And  soon  throughout  the  shipyard's  bounds 

Were  heard  the  intermingled  sounds 

Of  axes  and  of  maUets,  plied 

With  vigorous  arms  on  eveiy  side; 

Plied  so  deftly  and  so  well, 

That,  ere  the  shadows  of  evening  fell, 

The  keel  of  oak  for  a  noble  ship, 

Scarfed  and  bolted,  straight  and  strong. 

Was  Iving  readv,  and  stretched  along 

Tlie  blocl^  well  plaoed  upon  the  slip. 

Happy,  thrioe  happy,  every  one 

Who  sees  his  labour  well  be|;un» 

And  not  perplexed  and  multiplied. 

By  idly  waitmg  for  time  and  tide ! 

And  when  the  hot,  long  day  was  o'er, 

The  young  man  at  the  Master's  door 

Sat  with  the  maiden  calm  and  still. 

And  within  the  porch,  a  little  more 

Removed  beyond  the  evening  chill, 

The  father  sat,  and  told  them  tales 

Of  wrecks  in  the  great  September  gales, 

Of  pirates  upon  the  Spanish  Main, 

And  ships  that  never  came  back  again. 

The  chance  and  change  of  a  sailoi^  life, 

Want  and  plenty,  rest  and  strife, 

His  roving  &ncy,  like  the  wind. 

That  nothing  can  stay  and  nothing  can  bind. 

And  the  magic  charm  of  foreign  lands, 

With  shadows  of  pahns,  and  is^ining  sands, 

Where  the  tumbling  surf, 

O'er  the  coral  reefis  of  Madagascar, 

Washes  the  feet  of  the  swarthy  Dwcar, 

As  he  lies  alone  and  asleep  on  the  turf. 

And  the  trembling  maiden  held  her  breath 

At  the  tales  of  that  awful,  pitiless  sea. 

With  all  its  terror  and  mystery. 

The  dim,  dark  sea,  so  like  unto  Death, 

That  divides  and  yet  unites  mankind ! 
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And  whenever  the  old  man  paused,  a  gleam 
From  the  bowl  of  hia  pipe  would  awhile  illume 
The  silent  group  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
And  thoughtful  faces,  as  in  a  drettm ; 
And  for  a  moment  one  might  mark. 
What  had  been  hidden  by  the  dark. 
That  the  head  of  the  maiden  lay  at  rest^ 
Tenderly,  on  the  young  man's  breast ! 

Day  by  day  the  vessel  grew, 

With  timbers  fashioned  strong  and  true, 

Stemson  and  keelson  and  stemson4aiee. 

Till,  framed  with  perfect  symmetry, 

A  skeleton  ship  rose  up  to  view! 

And  around  the  bows  and  along  the  side 

The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  plied, 

Till  after  many  a  week,  at  length, 

Wonderful  for  form  and  strength. 

Sublime  in  its  enormous  bulk, 

Loomed  aloft  the  shadowy  hulk  I 

And  around  it  oolimms  of  smoke,  upwreathing, 

Hose  from  the  boiling,  bubbling,  seething 

Caldron,  that  glowed, 

And  overflowed 

With  the  black  tar,  heated  for  the  sheathing. 

And  amid  the  clamours 

Of  clattering  hammers, 

He  who  listened  heard  now  and  then 

The  song  of  the  Master  and  his  men  :-^ 

''Build  me  straight,  0  worthy  Master, 
Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 

That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle." 

With  oaken  brace  and  copper  band. 

Lay  the  rudder  on  the  sand, 

Tliat,  like  a  thought,  should  have  control 

Over  the  movement  of  the  whole ; 

And  near  it  the  anchor,  whose  giant  hand 

Would  reach  down  and  grapple  with  the  land. 

And  immoveable  and  &st 

Hold  the  great  ship  against  the  bellowing  blast! 

And  at  the  bows  an  image  stood. 

By  a  cunning  artist  carved  in  wood, 

With  robes  of  white,  that  far  behind 

Seemed  to  be  fluttering  in  the  wind. 

It  was  not  shaped  in  a  classic  mould, 

Not  like  a  Nymph  or  Goddess  of  old. 
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Or  Naiad  lisii^  from  the  water. 

But  modeUed  from  the  Master's  daughter! 

On  many  a  dreai7  and  misty  night, 

Twill  be  seen  by  the  rays  of  the  signal  light, 

Speeding  alon^  through  the  rain  and  the  &r^ 

Like  a  ghost  m  its  snow-white  sark. 

The  pilot  of  some  i>hantom  bark, 

Quidmg  the  vessel,  in  its  flight, 

By  a  path  none  other  knows  aright ! 

Behold,  at  last^ 

Each  tall  and  tapering  mast 

Is  swnng  into  its  place; 

Shrouds  and  stays 

Holding  it  firm  and  £uBt ! 

Loos  ages 

In  the  deer-haunted  forests  of  Maine, 

When  upon  mountain  and  plain 

Ifty  the  snow, 

Tliey  ftD, — ^those  lordly  pines ! 

Hioee  grand,  mi^estic  pines! 

"Mid  shouts  and  cheers 

Tha  jaded  steers, 

Putmg  beneath  the  goad, 

Dngged  down  the  weary,  winding  road 

Those  captive  kings  so  straight  and  tall, 

To  be  shorn  of  their  streaming  hair. 

And,  naked  and  bare, 

To  feel  the  stress  and  the  strain 

0(  the  wind  and  the  reeling  main, 

Whose  roar 

Would  remind  them  for  evermore 

Of  their  native  f6reets  they  should  not  see  again. 

And  everywhere 

The  dender,  graceful  spars 

Poise  aloft  in  the  air. 

And  at  the  mast  head. 

White,  blue,  and  red, 

A  flag  unroUs  the  sbipes  and  stars. 

Ah!  when  the  wanderer,  lonelv,  friendless. 

In  foreign  harbours  shall  behold 

That  flag  unrolled. 

Twill  be  as  a  friendly  hand 

Stretched  out  from  his  native  land, 

mUng  his  heart  with  memories  sweet  and  endless ! 

All  is  finished!  and  at  lengUi 
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Has  come  the  bridal  day 

Of  beauty  and  of  strenffth. 

To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched  ! 

With  fleecy  clouds  the  sky  is  blanched, 

And  o'er  the  bay, 

Slowly,  in  all  his  splendours  dight, 

The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  die  sight. 

The  ocean  old. 

Centuries  old. 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled, 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro. 

Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold. 

His  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest ; 

And  far  and  wide. 

With  ceaseless  flow, 

His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 

He  waits  impatient  for  his  bride. 

There  she  stands, 

With  her  foot  upon  the  sands, 

Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay, 

In  honour  of  her  marriaffe  day, 

Her  snow-white  signals  fluttering,  blending, 

Bound  her  like  a  veil  descending, 

Eeadv  to  be 

The  bride  of  the  gray,  old  sea. 

On  the  deck  another  bride 
Is  standing  by  her  lover's  side. 
Shadows  from  the  flags  and  shrouds, 
Like  the  shadows  cast  by  clouds. 
Broken  by  many  a  sunny  fleck, 
Fall  around  them  on  the  deck. 

The  prayer  is  said. 

The  service  read. 

The  joyous  bridegroom  bows  his  head ; 

And  in  tears  the  good  old  Master 

Shakes  the  brown  hand  of  his  son, 

Kisses  his  daughter's  glowing  cheek 

In  silence,  for  he  cannot  sp^ik. 

And  ever  fiaster 

Down  his  own  the  tears  begin  to  run. 

The  worthy  pastor— 

The  Shepherd  of  that  wandering  flock. 

That  has  the  ocean  for  its  wold. 

That  has  the  vessel  for  its  fold. 

Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rock— 
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Spake,  wiih  aooents  mild  and  dear, 

Words  of  warning,  words  of  cheer. 

But  tedious  to  the  bridegroom's  ear. 

He  knew  the  chart 

Of  the  sailor's  heart, 

All  its  pleasures  and  its  griefe. 

All  its  shallows  and  rockj  reefe. 

All  those  secret  currents,  that  now 

With  such  resistless  undertow. 

And  lift  and  drifts  with  terrible  force. 

The  will  firom  its  moorings  and  its  course. 

Therefore  he  spake,  and  thus  said  he  :— 

^  like  unto  ships  &r  off  at  sea, 

Outward  or  homeward  bound,  are  we. 

Before,  behind,  and  all  around, 

Floats  and  swings  the  horizon's  bound. 

Seems  at  its  distant  rim  to  rise 

And  dimb  the  crystal  wall  of  the  skies, 

And  then  again  to  turn  and  sink. 

As  if  we  o(Hild  slide  from  its  outer  brink. 

Ah !  it  is  not  the  sea, 

It  is  not  the  sea  that  sinks  and  shelyes^ 

Itet  ourselves 

That  rock  and  rise 

With  endless  and  uneasy  motion. 

Now  toudiing  the  very  skies. 

Now  sinking  into  the  depths  of  ocean. 

Ah !  if  our  souls  but  poise  and  swing 

like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring. 

Ever  level  and  ever  true 

To  the  toil  and  the  task  we  have  to  do. 

We  shall  sail  securely,  and  safely  reach 

The  Fortunate  Isles,  on  whose  shining  beach 

The  sights  we  see,  and  the  sounds  we  hear. 

Will  be  those  of  joy  and  not  of  &ar !" 

Then  the  Master, 

With  a  gesture  of  command. 

Waved  lus  hand ; 

And  at  the  word. 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard, 

All  around  them  and  below. 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 

Enoddng  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 

And  see  !  she  stirs  t 

She  starts^— she  moves, — she  seems  to  feel 

The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel. 
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And,  spurnixig  with  her  foot  the  ground, 
With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound. 
She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms! 
And  lo  1  from  the  assembled  crowd 
There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud. 
That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say, — 
'*  Take  her,  0  bridegroom^  old  and  gray. 
Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms, 
With  all  her  youth  and  all  her  charms !" 

How  beautiful  she  is  !  How  fiedr 

She  lies  within  those  arms,  that  press 

Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 

Of  tenderness  and  watchful  care! 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship ! 

Through  wind  and  wave,  right  onward  steer! 

The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip. 

Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear. 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
0  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife, 
And  safe  from  all  adversity 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be ! 
For  gentleness  and  love  and  trust 
Prevcul  o'er  angry  wave  and  ^;ust ; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  hves 
Something  immortal  still  survives ! 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State  I 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great : 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  rate ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock ; 
'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  saiL 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  ! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar. 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
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Oar  hearts,  oar  hopes,  oar  prayers,  oar  tears, 
Our  &ith  triumphuit  o*er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee ! 


THE  EVENING  STAR 

JuBT  aboTO  yon  sandy  bar, 

As  the  day  grows  fainter  and  dimmer, 
Lonely  and  lovely,  a  single  star 

I^hts  the  au:  with  a  dusky  glimmer. 

Into  the  ooean  &int  and  far 

FaUs  the  trail  of  its  golden  splendour, 
And  the  gleam  of  that  single  star 

Is  ever  refulgent,  soft,  and  tender. 

Chiysaor  nsing  out  of  the  sea, 

Showed  thus  glorious  and  thus  emulous. 
Leaving  the  arms  of  Callirrhoe, 

For  ever  tender,  soft,  and  tremulous. 

Thus  o'er  the  ocean  faint  and  fisur 

Trailed  the  ^leam  of  his  fieilchion  brightly ; 
Is  it  a  Ood,  or  IS  it  a  star 

That,  entranced,  I  gaze  on  nightly  I 
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Ah!  what  pleasant  visions  haunt  me 
As  I  eaze  upon  the  sea  t 

All  the  old  romantio  legends. 

All  my  dreams,  come  back  to  me. 

Sails  of  silk  and  robes  of  sendal, 
Such  as  ^eam  in  ancient  lore; 

And  the  singing  of  the  sailors, 

And  the  answer  from  the  shore ! 

Most  of  aU,  the  Spanish  ballad 

Haunts  me  oft  and  tarries  long, 

Of  the  noble  Count  Amaldos 
And  the  sailor's  mystio  song. 

Like  the  Ions  waves  on  a  searbeach. 
Where 'we  sand  as  silver  shines, 
With  a  soft,  monotonous  cadence. 

Flow  its  onrhymed  lyric  lines;— 
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Telling  how  the  Count  Amaldoe, 
With  his  hawk  upon  his  hand. 

Saw  a  fair  and  stately  galley, 

Steering  onward  to  the  land; — 

How  he  heard  the  ancient  helmsman 
Chant  a  song  so  wild  and  clear, 

That  the  sailing  sea-bird  slowly 
Poised  upon  the  mast  to  hear. 

Till  his  soul  was  full  of  longing, 

And  he  cried,  with  impulse  strong, — 

"  Helmsman !   for  the  love  of  heaven, 
Teach  me,  too,  that  wondrous  song  I" 

''  Wouldst  thou,"— so  the  helmsman  answered, 
'*  Learn  the  secret  of  the  sea  1 

Only  those  who  brave  its  dangers 
Comprehend  its  mystery  !  * 

In  each  sail  that  skims  the  horiron, 
In  each  landward-blowing  breeze, 

I  behold  that  stately  galley. 

Hear  those  mournful  melodies ; 

Till  my  soul  is  full  of  longing 

For  the  secret  of  the  sea, 
And  the  heart  of  the  great  ocean 

Sends  a  thrilling  pulse  through  me. 


T  WI  L I G  H  T. 

The  twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy, 
The  wind  blows  wild  and  free, 

And  like  the  wings  of  sea-birds 

Flash  the  white  caps  of  the  sea. 

But  in  the  Fisherman's  cottage 
There  shines  a  ruddier  Hght^ 

And  a  Httle  face  at  the  window 
Peers  out  into  the  night. 

Close,  close  it  is  pressed  to  the  window, 

As  if  those  childish  eves 
Were  looking  into  the  darkness, 

To  see  some  form  arise. 

And  a  woman's  waving  shadow 

Is  passing  to  and  fro, 
Now  rising  to  the  ceiling, 

Now  bowing  and  bending  low. 
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What  tale  do  the  roaring  ocean. 

And  the  night-wind,  bleak  and  wild. 

As  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement, 
Tell  to  that  litUe  chUd  ? 

And  why  do  the  roaring  ocean, 

And  the  night-wind,  wild  and  bleak, 

As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother, 
Dnye  the  xsolour  from  her  cheek  ? 


SIR  HUMPHKEY  GILBERT. 

SOTTTHWARD  with  fleet  of  ice 

Sailed  the  corsair  Death ; 
Wild  and  fiust  blew  the  blast, 

And  the  east-wind  was  his  breath. 

His  lordly  ships  of  ice 

Glistened  in  the  sun  ; 
On  each  side,  like  pennons  wide, 

Flashing  crystal  streamlets  nin. 

His  sails  of  white  sea-mist 

Dripped  with  silver  rain  ; 
But  where  he  passed  there  were  cast 

Leaden  shadows  o*er  the  main. 

Eastward  from  Campobello 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  sailed  ; 

Three  days  or  more  seaward  he  bore, 
Then,  alas!  the  land-wind  failed 

Aksl  the  land-wind  failed. 

And  ico-cold  grew  the  night ; 

And  never  more,  on  sea  or  snore, 

Shoidd  Sir  Himiphrey  see  the  light. 

He  sat  upon  the  deck, 

The  Book  was  in  his  hand ; 

**  Do  not  fear !   Heaven  is  as  near," 
He  said,  "  by  water  as  by  land ! 

In  the  first  watch  of  the  night, 

Without  a  signal's  soun(( 
Out  of  the  sea,  mysteriously, 

The  fleet  of  Death  rose  all  around. 

The  moon  and  the  evening  star 
Were  hanging  in  the  shrouds  ; 

Ererr  mast,  as  it  passed. 

Seemed  to  rake  the  passing  clouds. 
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They  grappled  with  their  prize, 
At  midnight  black  ana  oold! 

As  of  a  rock  was  the  shock ; 

Heavily  the  ground-swell  rolled. 

Southward  through  day  and  dark, 
Thepr  drift  in  close  embrace, 

With  mist  and  rain,  to  the  Spanish  Main ; 
Yet  there  seems  no  change  of  place. 

Southward,  for  ever  southward. 

They  drift  through  dark  and  day; 

And  like  a  dream,  in  the  Qulf-Stream 
Sinking,  yaniah  all  away. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSK 

The  rocky  ledge  runs  far  into  the  sea, 

And  on  its  outer  point,  some  miles  away. 

The  Lighthouse  lifts  its  massive  masonry, 

A  pillar  of  fire  by  night>  of  cloud  by  day. 

Even  at  this  distance  I  can  see  the  tides, 
Upheaving,  break  unheard  along  its  base, 

A  speechless  wrath,  that  rises  and  subsides 
In  the  white  lip  and  tremor  of  the  face. 

And  as  the  evening,  darkens,  lo !  how  bright, 
Through  the  deep  purple  of  the  twilight  air. 

Beams  forth  the  sudden  radiance  of  its  li^ht 

With  strange,  unearthly  splendour  in  its  glare! 

Not  one  alone ;  from  each  projecting  cape 
And  perilous  reef  along  the  ocean's  verge. 

Starts  into  life  a  dim,  gigantic  shape, 

Holding  its  lantern  aer  the  restless  surge. 

Like  the  great  giant  Christopher  it  stands 
Upon  the  brink  of  the  tempestuous  wave, 

Wading  far  out  among  the  rocks  and  sands, 
The  night-o'ertakeu  mariner  to  save. 

And  the  preat  ships  sail  outward  and  return, 
Benduig  and  oowing  o*er  the  biUowy  swells, 

And  ever  joyful,  as  thev  see  it  bum. 

They  wave  their  silent  welcomes  and  fareweUs. 

They  come  forth  fi*om  the  darkness,  and  their  sails 
Gleam  for  a  moment  only  in  the  blaze, 

And  eager  fikces,  as  the  light  unveils. 

Gaze  at  the  tower,  and  vanish  while  they  gaze. 
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The  mariner  remembers  when  a  child. 

On  hie  first  voyage,  he  saw  it  faae  and  sink; 
And  when,  returning  from  adventures  wild, 

He  saw  it  rise  again  o'er  ocean's  brink. 

Stead&st,  serene,  immoveable,  the  same 

Year  after  year,  through  all  the  silent  night 

Bums  on  for  evermore  that  quenchless  flame, 
Shines  on  that  inextinguishable  light  I 

It  sees  the  ocean' to  its  bosom  dasp 

The  rocks  and  sea-sand  with  the  kiss  of  peace  ; 
It  sees  the  wild  winds  lift  it  in  their  grasp, 

And  hold  it  up,  and  shake  it  like  a  fleece. 

The  startled  waves  leap  over  it ;  the  storm 
Smites  it  with  all  the  scourges  of  the  rain, 

And  steadily  against  its  solid  form 

IVess  the  great  shoulders  of  the  hurricane. 

The  sei^bird  wheeling  round  it,  with  the  din 

Of  wings  and  winds  and  solitary  cries, 
Blinded  and  maddened  by  the  light  within. 

Dashes  himself  against  the  glare,  and  dies. 

A  new  Prometheus,  chained  upon  the  rock. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  the  fire  of  Jove, 

It  does  not  hear  the  cry,  nor  heed  the  shock, 
But  hails  the  mariner  with  words  of  love. 

**  Sail  on  !  "  it  says,  **  sail  on,  ^e  stately  ships ! 

And  with  your  floating  bridge  the  ocean  span ; 
Be  mine  to  guard  this  light  from  all  eclipse, 

Be  yours  to  bring  man  nearer  unto  man ! " 


THE  FIRE  OF  DRIFT-WOOD. 

Wk  sat  within  the  farm-house  old, 

Whose  windows,  looking  o'er  the  bay. 

Gave  to  the  sea-breeze,  damp  and  cold. 
An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 

Not  hx  away  we  saw  the  port, — 

The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town,- 

The  hghthouse, — ^the  dismantled  fort, — 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night. 
Descending,  filled  the  little  room ; 

Our  fi^oes  fiuled  from  the  sight. 

Oar  voioes  only  broke  the  gloom. 

y2 
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We  spake  of  many  a  yanished  scene, 

Of  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said. 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  hare  been. 

And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead  ; 

And  all  that  fills  the  hearts  of  friends. 
When  first  they  feel,  with  secret  pain. 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends, 
And  never  can  be  one  again ; 

The  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heart, 
That  words  are  powerless  to  express. 

And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part, 
Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 

The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 

Had  something  strange,  I  could  but  mark; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips. 

As  suddenly,  from  out  the  fire 
Built  of  the  wreck  of  stranded  ships, 

The  flames  would  leap  and  then  expirsu 

And,  as  their  splendour  flashed  and  fieiiled. 
We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  main, — 

Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed 
And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The  windows,  rattling  in  their  frames, — 
The  ocean,  roaring  up  the  beach, — 

The  gusty  blast, — the  bickering  flames, — 
All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech, 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 

Of  fancies  floating  through  the  brain, — 

The  long-lost  ventures  of  the  heart. 
That  send  no  answers  back  again. 

0  flames  that  glowed  !   0  hearts  that  yearned ! 

They  were  indeed  too  much  akin, 
The  drift-wood  fire  without  that  burned. 

The  thoughts  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 
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RESIGNATION. 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended. 

Bat  one  dead  lamb  is  there ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended. 

But  has  one  yacant  chair! 

The  air  is  full  of  fiu^wells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  Bachel,  for  her  children  crying, 

Will  not  be  comforted. 

Let  us  be  patient  I    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  oel^tial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapours; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers, 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death !    What  seems  so  is  transition  ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead,— the  child  of  our  affection, — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection. 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister*s  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing. 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  imbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance^  though  unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 
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Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child; 

But  a  &ir  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion. 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace  ;    ' 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times  impetuous  with  emotion. 

And  anguish  long  suppressed, 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean. 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 


THE   BUILDERa 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time ; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

Foi  the  structure  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled  ; 

Our  to-days  and  vesterdays 

Are  the  blocKs  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these ; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between ; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees. 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part. 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 

Make  the  house,  where  Qods  may  dwell. 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  dean. 
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Else  our  lives  are  inoomplete, 

StandiDg  in  these  walls  of  Tune, 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain. 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 


SAND  OF  THE  DESERT  IN  AN  HOUR-GLASS. 

A  HANDFUL  of  red  sand,  from  the  hot  dime 

Of  Arab  deserts  brought. 
Within  this  glass  becomes  the  spy  of  Time, 

The  minister  of  Thought. 

How  many  weary  centuries  has  it  been 

About  those  deserts  blown ! 
How  many  strange  vicissitudes  has  seen. 

How  many  histories  known! 

Perhaps  the  camels  of  the  Ishmaehte 

Irampled  and  passed  it  o*er. 
When  into  Egyjpt  m>m  the  jpatriarch's  sight 

His  fftvourite  son  they  bore. 

Perhaps  the  feet  of  Moses,  burnt  and  bare, 
Crushed  it  beneath  their  tread ; 

Or  Pharaoh  s  flashing  wheels  into  the  air 
Scattered  it  as  Siey  sped ; 

Or  Mary,  with  the  Christ  of  Nazareth 

,  Held  dose  in  her  caress, 
Whose  pilgrimage  of  hope  and  love  and  fiBdth 
Slum^  the  wilderness; 

Or  anchorites  beneath  Engaddi's  palms 

Padnjg  the  Bed  Sea  M^ich, 
And  singine  slow  their  old  Armenian  psalms 

In  halArticulate  speech ; 

Or  caravans,  that  from  Bassora's  gat« 

With  westward  steps  depart ; 
0?  Mecca's  pilgrims,  confident  of  Fate, 

And  resolute  in  heart  I 
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These  have  passed  oFer  it^  or  zaay  have  passed! 

Now  in  this  crystal  tower 
Imprisoned  by  some  curious  hand  at  last^ 

It  counts  the  passing  hour. 

And  as  I  gaze,  these  narrow  walls  expand ; — 

Before  my  dreamy  eye 
Stretches  the  desert  with  its  shifting  sand, 

Its  unimpeded  sky. 

And  borne  aloft  by  the  sustaining  blast. 

This  little  golden  thread 
Dilates  into  a  column  hish  and  vast, 

A  form  of  fear  and  dread. 

And  onward,  and  across  the  setting  sun, 

Across  the  boundless  plain,' 
The  column  and  its  broader  shadow  run. 

Till  thought  pursues  in  vain. 

The  vision  vanishes !    These  walls  again 

Shut  out  the  lurid  sun, 
Shut  out  the  hot,  immeasureable  plain ; 

The  half-hour's  sand  is  run ! 


BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

Black  shadows  fall 
From  the  lindens  tall. 
That  lift  aloft  their  massive  wall 
Against  the  southern  sky ; 

And  from  the  realms 
Of  the  shadowv  elms 
A  tide-like  darkness  overwhelms 
The  fields  that  round  us  lie. 

But  the  night  is  fair, 
And  everywhere 

A  warm,  soft  vapour  fills  the  air, 
And  distant  sounds  seem  near; 

And  above,  in  the  light 
Of  the  star-lit  night, 
Swift  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 
Through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 

I  hear  the  beat 
Of  their  pinions  fleet, 
As  from  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet 
Hiey  seek  a  southern  lea. 
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I  haar  the  cry 
Of  their  voices  hish 
Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky. 
But  their  forms  I  camu>t  see. 

0,  say  not  so  t 
Those  sounds  that  flow 
In  murmurs  of  delight  and  woe 
Come  not  from  wings  of  birds. 

They  are  the  throngs 
Of  the  poet's  songs, 

Murmurs  of  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  wrongs. 
The  sound  of  wingM  words. 

This  is  the  cry 
Of  souls,  that  high 
On  toiling,  beating  pinions  fly, 
Seeking  a  warmer  clime. 

From  their  distant  flight 

Through  realms  of  liRnt 

It  fells  into  our  world  of  night, 

With  the  murmuring  sound  of  rhyme. 


THE  OPEN  WINDOW. 

Thb  old  house  by  the  lindens 
Stood  silent  in  the  shade. 

And  on  the  gravelled  pathway 
llie  light  and  shadow  played. 

I  saw  the  nursery  windows 

Wide  open  to  the  air  ; 
But  the  &ces  of  the  children, 

They  were  no  longer  there. 

The  large  Newfoundland  house-dog 
Was  standing  by  the  door; 

He  looked  for  his  little  playmates, 
Who  would  return  no  more. 

They  walked  not  under  the  lindens, 
Thev  played  not  in  the  hall ; 

Bat  shadow,  and  silenoe,  and  sadness 
Were  hanging  over  all. 

The  birds  sang  in  the  branches, 
With  sweet,  fSftmiliar  tone ; 

Bui  the  voices  of  the  children 
Will  be  heard  in  dreams  alone ! 
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And  the  boy  that  walked  beside  me, 
He  could  not  understand 

Why  closer  in  mine,  ah !  closer, 
I  pressed  his  warm,  soft  haiid ! 


KING  WITLAPS  DRINKING-HORN. 

WiTLAF,  a  kin^  of  the  Saxons, 
Ere  yet  bis  last  he  breathed. 

To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 
His  drinking-horn  bequeathed,— 

That,  whenever  they  sat  at  their  reyek, 
And  drank  from  the  golden  bowl. 

They  might  remember  the  donor, 

And  breathe  a  prayer  §or  hia  souL 

So  sat  they  once  at  Christmas, 
And  oade  the  goblet  pass  ; 

In  their  beards  the  red  wine  glistened 
Like  dew-drops  in  the  grass. 

They  drank  to  the  soul  of  Witlaf, 
They  drank  to  Christ  the  Lord, 

And  to  each  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
Who  had  preached  His  Holy  Word. 

They  drank  to  the  Saints  and  Martyrs 
Of  the  dismal  days  of  yore, 

And  as  soon  as  the  horn  was  empty 
They  remembered  one  Saint  more. 

And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 
Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees. 

The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlao, 
And  Saint  BasiPs  homilies; 

Till  the  great  bells  of  the  convent. 
From  their  prison  in  the  tower, 

Guthlao  and  Bartholomaeus, 

Proclaimed  the  midnight  hour. 

And  the  Yule-loK  cracked  in  the  chimney, 
And  the  Abbot  bowed  his  head. 

And  the  flamelets  flapped  and  flickered. 
But  the  Abbot  was  stark  and  dead. 

Yet  still  in  hia  pallid  Angers 

He  clutched  the  golden  bowl. 

In  which,  like  a  pearl  dissolving. 
Had  sunk  ana  dissolved  his  soul. 
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Bat  not  for  this  their  revels 

The  jovial  monks  forebore, 
For  they  cried,  <<  Fill  high  the  goblet ! 

We  must  drink  to  one  Saint  more!" 


QASPAB  BECEERA. 

Br  his  evening  fire  the  artist 

Pondered  o'er  his  secret  shame ; 

Ba£9ed,  weary,  and  disheartened, 

Still  he  mused,  and  dreamed  of  &me. 

Twas  an  image  of  the  Virgin 

lliat  had  tasked  his  utmost  skill; 

But  alas  I  his  Mr  ideal 

Vanished  and  escaped  him  still. 

From  a  distant  Eastern  island 

Had  the  precious  wood  been  brought ; 
Day  and  night  the  anxious  master 

At  his  toil  untiring  wrought ; 

Till,  discouraged  and  desponding, 
Sat  he  now  in  shadows  deep, 

And  the  day's  humiliation 
Found  oblivion  in  sleep. 

Then  a  voice  cried,  *'Rise,  0  master! 

From  the  burning  brand  of  oak 
Shape  the  thought  tlmt  stirs  within  thee!" 

And  the  startled  artist  woke, — 

Woke,  and  from  the  smoking  embers 

Sieized  and  quenched  the  glowing  wood ; 

And  therefrom  he  carved  an  imase, 
And  he  saw  that  it  was  goo£ 

O  thou  sculptor,  painter,  poet! 

Take  this  lesson  to  thy  heart: 
That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest ; 

Shi^  from  that  thy  work  of  art. 


PEGASUS  IN  POUND. 

OvGB  into  a  auiet  village 

Without  naste  and  without  heed, 
In  the  golden  prime  of  morning, 

Strayed  the  poet's  wingkl  steed. 
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It  was  Aatomn,  and  inoeesant 

Piped  the  quails  from  shocks  and  sheaves ; 
And,  like  living  coals,  the  apples 

Burned  among  the  withering  leaves. 

Loud  the  damorous  bell  was  ringing 
From  its  belfrv  gaunt  and  grim ; 

Twas  the  daily  call  to  labour, 

Not  a  triiunph  meant  for  him. 

Not  the  less  he  saw  the  landscape, 
In  its  gleaming  vapour  veil'd; 

Not  the  less  he  breathed  the  odours 
That  the  dying  leaves  exhaled. 

Thus,  upon  the  village  common, 

By  the  school-boys  he  was  found; 

And  the  wise  men,  in  their  wisdom. 
Put  him  straightway  into  pound. 

Then  the  sombre  village  crier, 

Ringing  loud  bis  brazen  bell. 
Wandered  down  the  street  proclaiming* 

There  was  an  estray  to  sell. 

And  the  curious  country  people, 

Rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old. 

Came  in  haste  to  see  this  wondrous 
Winged  steed,  with  mane  of  gold. 

Thus  the  day  passed,  and  the  evening 
Fell,  with  vapours  cold  and  dim ; 

But  it  brought  no  food  nor  shelter. 

Brought  no  straw  nor  stall,  for  him. 

Patiently,  and  still  expectant^ 

Looked  he  througn  the  wooden  bars, 

Saw  the  moon  rise  o'er  the  landscape, 
Saw  the  tranquil,  patient  stus; 

Till  at  length  the  bell  at  midnight 

Sounded  from  its  dark  abode, 
And,  from  out  a  neighbouring  farmyard, 

Loud  the  cock  Alectryon  crowed 

Then,  with  nostrils  wide  distended 

Breaking  from  his  iron  chain. 
And  unfoldiug  far  his  pinions. 

To  those  stars  he  soared  again. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  village 

Woke  to  all  its  toil  and  care, 
Lo!  the  strange  steed  had  departed, 

And  they  knew  not  when  nor  where. 
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Bat  thej  found,  upon  the  greensward 
Where  his  struggling  hoo£9  had  trod. 

Pure  and  bright,  a  fountain  flowing 
From  the  hoof-marks  in  the  sod 

From  that  hour,  the  fount  unfiuling 

Gladdens  the  whole  region  round, 
Strengthening  all  who  drink  its  waters, 

While  it  soothes  them  with  its  souhd. 


TEGNERS  DRAPA. 

I  HEABD  a  voice,  that  cried, 

«<  Balder  the  Beautiful 

Is  dead,  is  dead  ! " 

And  through  the  misty  air 

Passed  like  the  mournful  cry 

Of  sunward  sailing  cranes. 

I  saw  the  pallid  corpse 

Of  the  dead  sun 

Borne  through  the  Northern  sky. 

Blasts  from  Niffelheim 

Lifted  the  sheeted  mists 

Around  him  as  he  passed. 

And  the  voice  for  ever  cried, 

^  Balder  the  Beautiful 

Is  dead,  is  dead  ! " 

And  died  awav 

Through  the  dreary  night, 

In  accents  of  despair. 

Balder  the  Beautiful, 
God  of  the  summer  sua, 
Fairest  of  all  the  Gods ! 
Light  from  his  forehead  beamed. 
Runes  were  upon  his  tongue. 
As  on  the  warrior's  sword. 

All  things  in  earth  and  air 
Bound  were  by  magic  spell 
Never  to  do  mm  harm ; 
Even  the  plants  and  stones ; 
All  save  the  mistletoe. 
The  sacred  mistletoe ! 

HoBder,  the  blind  old  God, 
Whose  feet  are  shod  with  sileiice. 
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Pieroed  through  that  gentle  breast 
With  his  sharp  spear,  by  fraud 
Made  of  the  mistletoe, 
The  accursed  mistletoe ! 

They  laid  him  in  his  ship, 
With  horse  and  harness, 
As  on  a  funeral  pyre. 
Odin  placed 
A  ring  upon  his  finger 
And  whispered  in  his  ear. 

They  launched  the  burning  ship  t 

It  floated  far  away 

Over  the  misty  sea, 

TiU  like  the  sun  it  seemed. 

Sinking  beneath  the  waves. 

Balder  returned  no  more ! 

So  perish  the  old  Qods ! 
But  out  of  the  sea  of  Time 
Hises  a  new  land  of  song. 
Fairer  than  the  old. 
Over  its  meadows  green 
Walk  the  yoimg  hwcda  and  sing. 

Build  it  again, 

O  ye  bards, 

Fairer  than  before ! 

Ye  fiithers  of  the  new  race. 

Feed  upon  morning  dew. 

Sing  the  new  Song  of  Love! 

The  law  of  force  is  dead ! 
The  law  of  love  prevails  I 
Thor,  the  thunderer, 
Shall  rule  the  earth  no  more, 
No  more,  with  threats, 
Challenge  the  meek  Christ. 

Sing  no  more, 
O  ye  bards  of  the  North, 
Of  Vikings  and  of  Jarls  I 
Of  the  davs  of  Eld 
Preserve  the  freedom  only, 
Not  the  deeds  of  blood! 
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O  FBSCiouB  evenings !  all  too  swiftly  sped ! 

Leaving  us  heirs  to  amplest  heritages 

Of  all  the  best  thought  of  the  greatest  sages, 

And  giving  tongues  unto  the  silent  dead! 

How  our  hearts  glowed  and  trembled  as  she  read. 

Interpreting  by  tones  the  wondrous  pages 

Of  the  great  poet  who  foreruns  the  ages, 

Anticipating  all  that  shall  be  said ! 

O  happ7  Beader !  having  for  thy  text 

The  magio  book,  whose  Sibylline  leaves  have  caught 

The  rarest  essence  of  all  human  thought! 

O  happy  Poet!  by  no  critic  vext! 

How  must  thy  listening  spirit  now  rejoice 

To  be  inteipieted  by  such  a  voice! 


THE  SINGERS. 


God  sent  His  Singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  bring  them  back  to  heaven  again. 

The  first,  a  youth,  with  soul  of  fire, 

Held  in  his  hand  a  golden  Ivre ; 

Through  groves  he  wandered,  and  by  streams, 

Flaying  the  music  of  our  dreams. 

The  second,  with  a  bearded  face, 
Stood  singing  in  the  market  place. 
And  stirrod  with  accents  deep  and  loud 
The  hearts  of  all  the  listening  crowd. 

A  gra^,  old  man,  the  third  and  last, 
Sanp  m  cathedrals  dim  and  vast. 
While  the  majestic  organ  rolled 
Contrition  from  its  mouths  of  gold. 

And  those  who  heard  the  Singers  threo 
Dicqputed  which  the  best  might  be; 
For  still  their  music  seemed  to  stajrt 
Discordant  echoes  in  each  heart. 

But  the  {preat  Haster  said,  '^  I  see 

No  best  m  kind  but  in  degree ; 

I  gave  a  various  gift  to  each. 

To  chann,  to  strengthen,  and  to  teach. 


BY    TRK    FIRKSIDK. 


"  These  are  the  three  great  chonls  of   might, 
And  he  whose  ear  is  tuned  aright 
Will  hear  no  discord  in  the  three, 
But  the  most  perfect  harmony." 


SUSPIRA. 

Take  them,  O  Death !  and  bear  away 
Whatever  thou  canst  call  thine  own! 

Thine  image,  stamped  upon  this  clay. 
Doth  give  thee  that,  but  that  aione ! 

Take  them,  0  Grave  !  and  let  them  lie 
Folded  upon  thy  narrow  shelves, 

As  garments  oy  the  soul  laid  by. 
And  precious  only  to  ourselves ! 

Take  them,  O  great  Eternity! 

Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust. 
That  bends  the  branches  of  thy  tree, 

And  trails  its  blossoms  in  the  dost ! 


HYMN, 

rOB  XT  brother's   ORDIVATIOir. 

Chri8t  to  the  young  man  said:  ''Tet  one  thing  more 

If  thou  wouldst  perfect  be, 
Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor, 

And  come  and  follow  me !  " 

^^  • 

Within  this  temple  Christ  again,  unseen, 

Those  sacred  words  hath  said, 
And  His  invisible  hands  to-day  have  been 

Laid  on  a  young  man's  head. 

And  evermore  beside  him  on  his  way 

The  unseen  Christ  shall  move. 
That  he  may  lean  upon  His  arm  and  say, 

"  Dost  thou,  dear  Lord,  approve  t " 

Beside  him  at  the  marriage  feast  shall  be, 

^  To  make  the  scene  more  fair ; 
Beside  him  in  the  dark  G^thsemane 
Of  pain  and  midnight  prayer. 

O  hol^  trust !  O  endless  sense  of  reet ! 

Like  the  beloved  John 
^o  lay  his  head  upon  the  Saviour^s  breast 

And  thus  to  journey  on  I 
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^Uoviny  PoeuiB,  with  one  ezceptioo,  ifsre  wrlttML  at  tm,  ia  tha  latter  part 
k:tober,  IMS.  I  had  not  thon  heard  of  Dr.  Channiiig'i  death.  Since  that 
t,  tiM  poem  addreeaed  to  him  is  no  longer  wpropriate.  I  hare  decided, 
nrer,  to  let  it  remain  ea  it  waa  written,  a  feeble  teatimony  of  my  admixatlon 
great  and  good  man.] 


TO  WILLIAM  E.  CHANNING. 

The  paces  of  ihj  book  I  read. 

And  as  I  closed  each  one, 
Mj  hearty  responding,  ever  said, 

«  Servant  of  God !  well  done  !  " 

Well  done !   Thy  words  are  great  and  bold ; 

At  times  they  seem  to  me. 
Like  Luther's,  in  the  days  of  old, 

Half-battles  for  the  free. 

Go  on,  until  this  land  revokes  ' 

The  old  and  chartered  Lie, 
The  feudal  curse,  whose  whips  and  yokes 

Insult  humanity. 

A  voice  is  ever  at  thy  side 

Speaking  in  tones  of  might, 
Like  the  prophetic  voice,  that  cried 

To  John  in  Patmos,  "Write! " 

Write !  and  tell  out  this  bloody  tale 

Becord  this  dire  eclipse, 
This  Day  of  Wrath,  this  Endless  Wail, 

This  dread  Apocalypse ! 


THE  SLAVE'S  DREAM. 

Beside  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay, 

His  sickle  in  his  hand; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand. 
Again,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep. 

He  saw  his  Native  Land. 

Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed; 
Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain 
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0dc6  more  a  king  he  strode ; 
And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 
Descend  the  mountain  road. 

He  saw  once  more  his  dark-eyed  queen 

Among  her  children  stand  ; 
Thej  clasped  his  neck,  thej  kissed  his  cheeks. 

They  held  him  by  the  hand! — 
A  tear  biurst  firom  the  sleeper's  lids 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 

And  then  at  furious  speed  he  rode 

Along  the  Niger's  bank; 
His  bridle-reins  were  golden  chains, 

And,  with  a  martial  clank, 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  scabbard  of  steel 

Smiting  his  stallion's  flank. 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag,      • 

The  bright  flamingoes  flew; 
From  mom  till  night  he  followed  their  flight, 

O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew. 
Till  he  saw  the  roofs  of  Caffre  huts, 

And  the  ocean  rose  to  view. 

At  night  he  heard  the  lion  roar, 

And  the  hysena  scream, 
And  the  river-horse,  as  he  crushed  the  reeds 

Beside  some  hidden  stream; 
And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums, 

Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream. 

The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 

Shouted  of  hberty ; 
And  the  Blast  of  the  Desert  cried  aloud. 

With  a  voice  so  wild  and  free. 
That  he  started  in  his  sleep  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 

He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 
Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day ; 

For  Death  had  illumined  the  Lemd  of  Sleep, 
And  his  lifeless  body  lay 

A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 
Had  broken  and  thrown  away! 


THE  GOOD  PART, 

TSAT  SHALL  HOT  BX  TAKES  JkWAT. 

She  dwells  by  Great  Kenbswa's  side. 
In  valleys  green  and  cool ; 

And  all  her  hope  and  all  her  pride 
Are  in  the  village  school 

Her  soul,  like  the  transparent  air 
That  robes  the  hills  above, 

Thoogh  not  of  earth,  encircles  there 
AH  things  with  arms  of  love. 

And  thus  she  walks  among  her  girls 
With  praise  and  mild  rebukes ; 

Subduinff  e*en  rude  village  churls 
By  her  angelic  looks. 

She  reads  to  them  at  eventide 
Of  One  who  came  to  save ; 

To  cast  the  captive's  chains  aside, 
And  liberate  the  slave. 

And  oft  the  blessed  time  foretells 
When  all  men  shall  be  free ; 

And  musicaL  as  silver  bells. 
Their  Mling  chains  shall  be. 

And  following  her  beloved  Lord, 

In  decent  poverty, 
She  makes  her  life  one  sweet  record 

And  deed  of  charity. 

For  she  was  rich,  and  save  up  all 
To  bre»k  the  iron  bands 

Of  those  who  waited  in  her  hall, 
And  laboured  in  her  lands. 

Long  since  bevond  the  Southern  Sea 
Their  outbound  sails  have  sped, 

While  she,  in  meek  humility. 
Now  earns  her  daily  bread. 

It  is  their  prayers,  which  never  cease, 
That  clothe  her  with  such  grace ; 

Their  blessing  is  the  light  of  peace 
That  shines  upon  her  face. 


THE  SLAVE  IN  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

In  dark  fens  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 

Tlie  hunted  Negro  la;^ ; 
He  saw  the  fire  of  the  midnight  camp, 
And  heard  at  times  a  horse's  tramp 

And  a  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

Where  wUl-o'-the-wisps  and  glow-worms  shine. 

In  bulrush  and  m  brake ; 
Where  waving  mosses  shroud  the  pine, 
And  the  cedar  grows,  and  the  poisonous  vine 

Is  spotted  Uke  the  snake ; 

Where  hardly  a  human  foot  oould  pass, 

Or  a  human  heart  would  dare. 
On  the  quaking  turf  of  the  green  morass 
He  croudied  in  the  rank  and  tangled  grass. 
Like  a  wild  beast  in  his  lair. 

A  poor  old  slave,  infirm  and  lame ; 

Qreat  scars  deformed  his  face; 
On  his  forehead  he  bore  the  brand  of  shame. 
And  the  rags,  that  hid  his  mangled  frame. 

Were  the  livery  of  disgrace. 

All  things  above  were  bright  and  fiEur, 

All  thinra  were  dad  and  frt», 
Lithe  squirrels  darted  here  and  there, 
And  wild  birds  filled  the  echoing  air 

With  songs  of  Liberty ! 

On  him  alone  was  the  doom  of  pain. 
From  the  morning  of  his  birth ; 
On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  on  the  garnered  grmn. 
And  struck  him  to  the  earth! 


THE  SLAVE  SINGINQ  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

liOUD  he  sang  the  Ftelm  of  David ! 
He,  a  Nogro  and  eDskvad, 
Sang  of  Israel's  viotoiy, 
Sang  of  Zion,  bright  and  fiae. 

In  that  hour,  when  night  is  calmest, 
Sang  he  fttnn  the  Hebrew  Plsalmisty 
In  a  voice  ao  sweet  and  dear 
That  I  oould  not  dioosa  bat  hear. 
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Songs  of  triumph,  and  ascriptioni^ 
Such  as  reached  the  swart  fSgyptians, 
When  upon  the  Red  Sea  coast 
Perished  Pharaoh  and  his  host. 

And  the  voice  of  his  devotion 
YiUML  my  soul  with  strange  emotion ; 
For  its  tones  hj  turns  were  glad, 
Sweetly  solemn,  wildly  sad. 

Paul  and  Silas,  in  their  prison, 
Sang  of  Christ,  the  Lord  arisen, 
And  an  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Broke  their  dungeon-gates  at  night. 

But,  alas]  what  hol^  angel 
Brings  the  Slave  this  glad  evangel? 
And  what  earthquake's  arm  of  misht 
Breaks  his  dungeon-gates  at  night? 


THE  WITNESSES. 

In  Ocean's  wide  domains, 

Half-buried  in  the  sands, 
Lie  skeletons  in  chains. 

With  shackled  feet  and  hands. 

Beyond  the  fall  of  dews, 

Deeper  than  plummet  lies. 
Float  ships,  with  all  their  crews, 

No  more  to  sink  nor  rise. 

There  the  black  Slave-ship  swims. 
Freighted  with  human  forms, 

Whose  fettered,  fleshless  limbs 
Are  not  the  sport  of  storms. 

These  are  the  bones  of  Slaves  ; 

They  gleam  from  the  abyss  ; 
They  cry,  from  yawning  waves, 

**  We  are  the  Witnesses" 

Within  Earth's  wide  domains 
Are  markets  for  men's  lives ; 

Their  necks  are  galled  with  chains. 

Their  wrists  are  cramped  with  gyves. 

Dead  bodies,  that  the  kite 

In  deserts  makes  its  prey ; 

Murders,  that  with  afiright 

Scare  schoolboys  from  their  play ! 
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All  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  ; 

Anger,  and  lust,  and  pride ; 
The  fomest,  rankest  weeds, 

That  ohoke  Life's  groiAiing  tide ! 

These  are  the  woes  of  Slaves ; 

They  S^^^'o  ^m  the  abyss ; 
They  ray,  worn  unknown  graves, 

"We  are  the  Witnesses!" 


THE  QUADROON  GIRL. 

Thb  Slaver  in  the  broad  lagoon 
La^  moored  with  idle  sail; 

He  waited  for  the  rising  moon. 
And  for  the  evening  gale. 

Under  the  shore  his  boat  was  tied, 

And  all  her  listless  crew 
Watched  the  grav  alligator  sUde 

Into  the  still  bayou. 

Odours  of  orange-flowers,  and  spioe. 
Reached  them  from  time  to  time. 

Like  airs  that  breathe  from  Paradise 
Upon  a  world  of  crime. 

The  Planter,  imder  his  roof  of  thatch. 
Smoked  thoughtfully  and  slow  ; 

The  Slaver's  thumb  was  on  the  latch. 
He  seemed  in  haste  to  go. 

He  said,  "My  ship  at  anchor  rides 

In  yonder  broad  lagoon ; 
I  onlv  wait  the  evening  tides. 

And  the  rising  of  the  moon." 

Before  them,  with  her  face  upraised, 

In  timid  attitude, 
Like  one  half  curious,  half  amazed, 

A  Quadroon  maiden  stood. 

Her  eyes  were  large^  and  full  of  light. 
Her  arms  and  neck  were  bare ; 

No  garment  she  wore  save  a  kirtle  bright. 
And  her  own  long,  raven  hair. 

And  on  her  lips  there  placed  a  smile 

Aa  holy,  meek,  and  faint. 
As  lights  in  some  cathedral  aisle 

The  features  of  a  saint. 
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"Tlie  soil  is  barren, — the  fkrm  is  old;" 

The  thoughtful  Planter  said ; 
Then  looked  upon  the  Slaver's  gold^    . 

And  then  upon  the  maid. 

His  heart  within  him  was  at  strife 

With  such  accurised  gains ; 
For  he  knew  whose  passions  gave  her  life. 

Whose  blood  ran  in  her  veins. 

Bat  the  voice  of  nature  was  too  weak ; 

He  took  the  elittering  gold, 
Thenpale  as  death  grew  the  maiden's  oheek, 

Her  hands  as  icy  cold. 

The  Slaver  led  her  from  the  door, 

He  led  her  by  the  hand, 
To  be  his  slave  and  paramour 

In  a  st.range  and  distant  land ! 


THE  WARNING. 

Beware  !    The  Israelite  of  old,  who  tore 

The  Hon  in  his  )Mth, — ^when,  poor  and  bUnd, 

He  saw  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  no  more. 

Shorn  of  his  noble  strength  and  forced  to  grind 

In  prison,  and  at  last  led  forth  to  be 

A  pander  to  Philistine  revelry, — 

Upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple  laid 

His  desperate  hands,  and  in  its  overthrow 

Destroyed  himself  and  with  him  those  who  made 
A  cruel  mockery  of  his  sightless  woe ; 

The  poor,  blind  Slave,  the  scoff  and  jest  of  all, 

Expired,  and  thousands  perished  in  the  fall ! 

There  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  this  land, 

Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel, 

Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand. 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  Commonweal, 

TiU  the  vast  Temple  of  our  liberties 

A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies. 


BALLADS,  SONGS,  AND  SONNETS. 


BALLADS. 


THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOUR 

Thb  following  Ballad  was  snggeited  to  me  while  riding  on  the  aeaahore  at  Newjiort 
A  year  or  two  preyiona  a  skeleton  had  been  dug  np  at  Fall  BiTer,  clad  in  broken 
and  corroded  armour ;  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  connecting  it  with  the 
Round  Tower  at  Newport,  genenJlr  known  hitherto  as  the  Old  WindmiU,  though 
now  claimed  bj  the  Danes  as  a  wore  of  their  early  ancestors.  Professor  Rafh,  in 
the  Mimoim  dt  la  SocUU  RoydU  des  AnHmtairu  du  Nord,  for  1838-1839,  says  :~ 

"  There  Lb  no  mistaking,  in  this  instance,  the  style  in  which  the  more  anctent  stone 
edifices  of  the  North  were  constructed,  the  style  which  belongs  to  the  Roman 
or  Ante-Gothic  Architecture,  and  which,  eroeoia^  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
diffVised  itself  from  Italy  over  the  whole  of^the  west  and  North  of  Europe,  where 
it  continued  to  predominate  until  the  close  of  the  ISth  century;  tnat  strle 
which  some  authors  have,  fh>m  one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics,  called 
the  round  arch  style,  the  same  which  in  England  is  denominated  Saxon  and  some- 
times Norman  Architecture. 

"On  the  ancient  structure  in  Newport  there  are  no  ornaments  remaining,  which 
might  possibly  have  served  to  guide  us  in  assigning  the  probable  date  of  its 
erection.  That  no  vestige  whatever  is  found  of  the  pointed  arch,  nor  any 
approximation  to  it,  is  indicative  of  an  earlier,  rather  tnan  of  a  later  period 
nx)m  such  characteristics  as  remain,  however,  we  can  scarcely  form  any  other 
inference  than  one,  in  which  I  am  persuaded  that  all,  who  are  fkmUiar  with  Old 
Northern  uchitecture,  wiU  concur,  teat  this  buijldiko  wabkusctsd  at  ▲  pc&iod 
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course,  to  the  original  building  only,  and  not  to  the  alterations  that  it  subsequently 
received ;  for  there  are  several  such  alterations  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  which  were  most  likely  occasioned  by  its  being 
adapted  in  modem  times  to  various  uses,  for  example  as  the  substmcture  of  a 
windmill,  and  latterly  as  a  hay-magacine.  To  the  same  times  may  be  referred  the 
windows,  the  fire-place,  and  the  apertures  made  above  the  columns.  Tliat  this 
buildii^  could  not  have  been  erected  for  a  windmill,  is  what  an  arcbitoct  will 
easily  mscem." 
I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  point  It  is  sufficiently  well  established  for 
the  purpose  of  a  ballad :  thon^  douDtless  many  an  honest  oitixen  of  Newport, 
who  nas  passed  his  days  within  sight  of  the  Round  Tower,  wUl  be  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  Sancho :  *'  God  bless  me  I  did  I  not  warn  you  to  have  a  care  of  what 
you  were  doing,  for  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  windmill;  and  nobody  oould 
mistake  it  but  one  who  had  the  like  in  his  head." 

^*  Speak  !  speak !  thou  fearful  guest ! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armour  drest, 
Comest  to  daunt  me ! 
Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
But  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Stretched,  as  if  asking  alms, 
Why  dost  thou  haunt  me?" 

Then,  from  those  cavernous  eyes 
Pale  flashes  seemed  to  rise, 
As  when  the  Northern  skies 
Gleam  in  December; 
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And,  like  the  waters  flow 
Under  Deoember^s  snow, 
Came  a  dull  voice  of  woe 
From  the  heart's  chunber. 

**  I  was  a  Viking  eld ! 
My  deeds,  though  manifold, 
No  Scald  in  song  has  told. 

No  Saga  taught  thee ! 
Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse, 
Else  dread  a  dead  man's  curse  ! 

For  this  I  sought  thee. 

'*Far  in  the  Northern  Land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 
I,  with  mv  childish  hand. 

Tamed  the  ser-faloon; 
And,  with  my  skates  fast  bound. 
Skimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 

Trembled  to  walk  on. 

^Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Tracked  I  the  grizzly  bear, 
While  from  my  path  the  hare 

Fled  like  a  shadow ; 
Ofb  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolf 's  bark. 
Until  the  soarine  lark 

Sang  from  the  meadow. 

**  But  when  I  older  grew, 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew. 
O'er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 
With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led; 
Many  the  souls  that  sped. 
Many  the  hearts  that  bled, 

ay  our  stem  orders. 

• 

''Many  a  wassail-bout 
Wore  the  long  Winter  out ; 
Often  our  midnight  shout 
Set  the  cocks  crowing, 
As  we  the  Berserk's  tale 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale, 
Draining  the  oaken  pail, 
Filkd  to  o'erflowing. 
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"  Once  as  1  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 
Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning  yet  tender ; 
And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine, 
On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 

Fell  their  soft  splendour. 

"I  wooed  the  blue-eyed  maid, 
Yielding,  yet  half  afraid, 
And  in  the  forest's  shade 

Our  vows  were  plighted. 
Under  its  loosened  vest 
Fluttered  her  little  breast. 
Like  birds  within  their  nest 

By  the  hawk  frighted. 

'*  Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall. 
Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all, 

Chaunting  his  glory ; 
When  of  old  Hildebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter's  hand, 
Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 

To  hear  my  story. 

"While  the  brown  ale  he  quaffed, 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed, 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft* 

The  sea-foam  brightly, 
So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn 
Out  of  those  lips  unshorn, 
From  the  deep  drinking-horn 
Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

**She  was  a  Prince's  child, 
I  but  a  Viking  wild. 
And  though  she  blushed  and  smiled, 

I  was  discarded ! 
Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew's  flight, 
Why  did  they  leave  that  night 
Her  nest  unguarded? 

"Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea, 
Bearing  the  maid  with  me, — 
Fairest  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen! — 
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When  on  the  white  sea-strand, 
Waving  his  armed  hand, 
Saw  we  old  Hildebrand, 
With  twenty  horsemen. 

"Then  launched  they  to  the  blast, 
Bent  like  a  reed  each  mast, 
Tet  we  were  gaining  fietst. 

When  the  wind  foiled  us ; 
And  with  a  sudden  flaw 
Came  round  the  gusty  Skaw, 
So  that  our  foe  we  saw 
Laugh  as  he  hailed  u& 

''And  as  to  catch  the  gale 
Bound  veered  the  flapping  sail, 
Death!   was  the  helmsman*s  hail, 

Death  without  quarter! 
Mid-ships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 

Through  the  black  water! 

''As  with  his  wings  aslant, 
Sails  the  fierce  cormorant. 
Seeking  some  rocky  haunt, 

With  his  prey  laden. 
So  toward  the  open  main, 
Beating  to  sea  again, 
Through  the  wild  hurricane. 

Bore  I  the  maiden. 

"Three  weeks  we  westward  bore. 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er, 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 

Stretching  to  leeward ; 
There  for  mv  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower, 
Which,  to  this  very  hour. 

Stands  looking  seaward. 

**  There  lived  we  manv  years ; 
Time  dried  the  maiden's  tears; 
She  had  foigot  her  fears. 

She  was  a  mother ; 
Death  dosed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  lies ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 

On  such  another. 


<j:>  bai.laps,  soncs,  and  sonxefs. 

'*  still  grew  my  bosom  then, 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen ! 
Hateful  to  me  were  men, 

The  Bimlight  hateful ! 
In  the  vast  forest  here, 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear. 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 

0,  death  was  grateful! 

^'  Thus,  seamed  with  many  soars, 
Bursting  these  prison  bturs, 
Up  to  its  native  stars 

My  soul  ascended  ! 
There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul, 
Skoal!  to  the  Northland!  skoal P'^ 

— ^Thus  the  tale  ended. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS. 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus^ 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea  ; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter, 

To  bear  nim  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fedry  flax, 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day. 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sail6r, 
Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 
"^  I  prav  thee,  put  into  yonder  port. 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

*'  Last  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring; 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  see!" 
The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  bis  pipe, 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 
A  gale  from  the  Northeast ; 

*  In  ScandliutTia  thbi  ii  the  eostomizy  nlatatloii  wlien  diiBUag  a  baatth.  I  bav« 
lightly  changed  the  orthography  of  the  word,  in  order  to  pieaeite  tiM  oonaet 
pronunciation. 
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The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 
And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 
She  shaddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed. 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

Come  hither!  come  hither!  my  little  daughter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so ; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale, 

Tluit  ever  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat 

Agunst  the  stinging  blast : 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar. 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

^  O  &ther !  I  hear  the  churoh-bells  ring, 

0  say,  what  may  it  be  ?" 
"Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast!" — 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

"0  &ther!  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

O  BtLj,  what  may  it  be?" 
''Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angiy  sea!" 

"O  &ther!  I  see  a  gleaming  lights 
O  say,  what  may  it  heV 
But  the  uther  answered  never  a  word,— 
A  fit>zen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  f&ce  turned  to  the  skies. 
The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasi>ed  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  Shvhd  she  might  be ; 
And  she  thought  of  Christy  who  stilled  the  wave. 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  ikst  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear. 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 

A  sound  came  from  the  land ; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf^ 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hara  sea-sand. 
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The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 
But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angiy  bulL 

Her  rattline  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  uio  masts,  went  by  the  board; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank. 
Ho !  ho  !  the  breakers  roared ! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast, 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fur, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast. 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea- weed, 

On  the  billows  fuill  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hespenis, 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow ! 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe  1 


SONGS. 


SEA-WEED. 

When  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox. 
Landward  in  his  wrath  he  scoui^ges 

The  toiling  surges, 
Laden  with  sea-weed  from  the  rocks : 

From  Bermuda's  reefs ;  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges, 
In  some  far-off,  bright  Azore ; 
From  Bahama,  and  the  dashing, 

Silver-flashing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador; 
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From  the  tumbling  surf,  that  buries 

The  Orknejan  skerries, 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides ; 
And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting 

Spars,  uplifting 
On  the  des<^t^  rainy  seas ; — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main ; 
Till  in  sheltered  coves,  and  reaches 

Of  saudv  beaches. 
All  have  found  repose  again. 

So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ocean 
Of  the  poet's  soul,  ere  long 
From  each  cave  and  rocky  fjastness, 

In  its  vastness. 
Floats  some  fragment  of  a  song : 

From  the  far-off  isles  enchanted. 

Heaven  has  planted 
With  the  golden  fruit  of  Truth ; 
From  the  flashing  surf,  whose  vision 

Gleams  Elydan 
In  the  tropic  clime  of  Youth ; 

From  the  strong  Will,  and  the  Endeavour 

That  forever 
Wrestles  with  the  tides  of  Fate ; 
From  the  wreck  of  Hopes  &r  scattered. 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating  waste  and  desolate  ; — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restl^  heart ; 
Till  at  length  in  books  recorded, 

They,  like  hoarded 
Household  words,  no  more  depart. 


THE  DAY  IS  DONE. 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downwani 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight 
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I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 

And  a  feeling  of  sadness  oomes  o'er  me, 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist: 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 

And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling. 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime. 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music. 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life*s  endless  toil  and 'endeavour; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  resU 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet. 

Whose  songs  eushed  m)m  his  heart, 

As  showers  from  Uie  clouds  of  summer. 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start; 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labour. 
And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 

Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 
Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care. 

And  come  like  the  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 
The  poem  of  thy  choiceu 

And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  fUlled  with  music, 
And  the  cares,  that  infest  the  day, 

Shall  load  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 
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Thb  day  is  ending, 
The  night  is  descending; 
The  marsh  is  froasen. 
The  river  dead. 

Through  clouds  like  ashes, 
The  red  sun  flashes 
On  TiDage  windows 
That  glimmer  red. 

The  snow  recommences ; 
The  buried  fences 
Mark  no  longer 

The  road  o*er  the  plain ; 

While  through  the  meadows. 
Like  fearful  shadows, 
Slowly  passes 

A  funeral  train. 

The  bell  is  pealing. 
And  every  reeling 
Within  me  responds 

To  the  dismal  knell; 

Shadows  are  trailing^ 
My  heart  is  bewailing. 
And  toiling  within 
like  a  funeral  bell. 


TO  AN  OLD  DAlflSH  SONG-BOOK. 

Wkloomb,  my  old  friend, 
Weloome  to  a  foreign  fireside, 
While  the  sullen  gsdes  of  autumn 
Shake  the  windows. 

The  ungrateful  world 
Has,  it  seenis,  dealt  harshly  with  thee. 
Since,  beneath  the  skies  of  Denmark, 
First  I  met  thee. 

There  are  marks  of  age. 
There  are  thumb-marks  on  thy  margin. 
Made  by  hands  that  dasped  tnee  rudely. 
At  the  ale-house. 

Soiled  and  dull  thou  art ; 
Yellow  are  thy  time-worn  pages, 

H 
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Ab  the  russet,  rain  molested 
Leaves  of  autumn. 

Thou  art  stained  with  wine 
Scattered  from  hilarious  goblets, 
As  these  leaves  with  the  libations 
Of  Olympus. 

Yet  dost  thou  recall 
Days  departed,  half-forgotten. 
When  in  dreamy  youth  I  wandered 
By  the  Baltic,— 

When  I  paused  to  hear 
The  old  ballad  of  King  ChriBtian 
Shouted  from  suburban  taverns 
In  the  twilight. 

Thou  recallest  bards, 

Who,  in  solitary  chambers, 

And  with  hearts  by  passion  wasted. 

Wrote  thy  pages. 

Thou  recallest  homes, 
Where  thy  songs  of  love  and  friendship 
Made  the  gloomy  Northern  winter 
Bright  as  summer. 

Once  some  ancient  Scald, 
In  his  bleak,  ancestral  Iceland, 
Chanted  staves  of  these  old  ballads 
To  the  Vikings. 

Once  in  Elsinore, 
At  the  court  of  old  King  Hamlet, 
Yorick  and  his  boon  companions 
Sang  these  ditties. 

Once  Prince  Frederick's  Quard 
Sang  them  in  their  smoky  barracks; — 
Suddenly  the  English  cannon 
Joined  the  chorus! 

Peasants  in  the  field, 
Sailors  on  the  roaring  ocean, 
Students,  tradesmen,  pale  mechanics. 
All  have  sung  them. 

Thou  hast  been  their  friend ; 
They,  alasl  have  left  thee  friendless! 
Yet  at  least  by  one  warm  fireside 
Art  thou  welcome. 
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And,  as  swallows  build 
In  these  wide,  old-£Euhioned  chimneys, 
So  thy  twittering  songs  shall  nestle 
In  mj  bosom,*- 

Qniet,  close,  and  warm. 
Sheltered  &om  all  molestation, 
And  recalling  by  their  Toices 
Toath  and  traveL 


WALTER  VON  DER  VOQELWEIDE. 

YoGELWEiDE  the  Minnesinger, 

When  he  left  this  worid  of  ours, 

Laid  his  body  in  the  cloister, 

Under  Wiirtzburg's  minster  towers. 

And  he  gave  the  monks  his  treasures^ 
Gave  them  all  with  this  behest : 

They  should  feed  the  birds  at  noon-tide 
Daily  on  his  place  of  rest; 

Saying,  "From  these  wandering  minstrels 
I  have  learned  the  art  of  song; 

Let  me  now  repay  the  lessons 

They  have  taught  so  well  and  long." 

Thus  the  bard  of  love  departed ; 

And,  fulfilling  his  desire, 
On  his  tomb  the  birds  were  feasted 

By  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Day  by  dav,  o'er  tower  and  turret. 
In  foul  weather  and  in  fsdr. 

Day  by  day,  in  vaster  numbers. 
Flocked  the  poets  of  the  air. 

On  the  tree  whose  heavy  branches 
Overshadowed  all  the  place, 

On  the  pavement,  on  the  tombstone. 
On  the  poet's  sculptured  face, 

On  the  cross-bars  of  each  window, 
On  the  lintel  of  each  door. 

They  renewed  the  War  of  Wartburc, 
Whidi  the  bard  had  fought  before. 

There  they  sang  their  merry  carols. 
Sang  their  lauds  on  every  side; 

And  the  name  their  voices  uttered 
Was  the  name  of  Vogelweide. 
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Till  at  length  the  portly  Abbot 

Munnured,  ''Why  this  waste  of  food? 

Be  it  changed  to  loaves  henceforward 
For  our  fasting  brotherhood." 

Then  in  vain  o'er  tower  and  turret^ 

From  the  walls  and  woodland  nests, 

When  the  minster  bells  rang  noontide, 
Gathered  the  unwelcome  guests. 

Then  in  vain,  with  cries  discordant, 
Clamorous  round  the  Gk>thic  spire. 

Screamed  the  feathered  Miimesingers 
For  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Time  has  long  effiuied  the  inscriptions 
On  the  cloister's  funeral  stones, 

And  tradition  only  teUs  us 

Where  repose  the  poet's  bones. 

But  around  the  vast  cathedral, 
By  sweet  echoes  multiplied, 

Still  the  birds  repeat  the  legend^ 
And  the  name  of  Yogelweide. 


DRINKING  SONG. 

moBipnoir  roB  am  ahtiqus  phohxb. 

CoHB,  old  friend !  sit  down  and  listen ! 

From  the  pitcher,  placed  between  us, 
How  the  waters  laugh  and  glisten 

In  the  head  of  old  Silenus ! 

Old  Silenus,  bloated,  drunken. 
Led  by  his  inebriate  Satyrs ; 

On  his  breast  his  head  is  sunken. 
Vacantly  he  leers  and  chatters. 

Famis  with  youthful  Bacchus  follow; 

lyy  crowns  that  brow  supernal 
As  the  forehead  of  Apollo, 

And  possessing  youth  eternal 

Round  about  him,  £ur  Bacchantes, 

Bearing  cymbals^  flutes,  and  thyrses^ 

Wild  from  Nazian  grove^  or  Zante's 
Vineyards,  sing  delirious  yerses. 

Thus  he  won,  through  all  the  nations^ 
Bloodless  viotones,  and  the  fiBumer 
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Bore,  as  trophies  and  oblations, 

Vines  for  banners^  ploughs  for  armour. 

Judged  by  no  o'er-zealoos  rigour, 

Much  this  mjrstic  throng  expresses: 

Bacchus  was  the  type  of  vigour. 
And  Silenus  of  excesses. 

These  are  ancient  ethnic  revels, 

Of  a  fiedth  long  since  forsaken. 
Now  the  Satyrs,  changed  to  devils, 

Frighten  mortals  wine  overtaken. 

Now  to  rivulets  from  the  mountains 

Point  the  rods  of  fortune-tellers ; 
Youth  perpetual  dwells  in  fountains, — 

Not  in  flasks,  and  casks,  and  ceUars. 

Claudius,  though  he  sang  of  fla^ns 

And  huge  tankards  filled  with  Rhenish, 

From  that  fiery  blood  of  dragons 
Never  would  his  own  repleniBh. 

Even  Bedi,  though  he  chaunted 

Bacchus  in  the  Tuscan  valleys, 
Never  drank  the  wine  he  vaunted 

In  his  dithyrombie  sallies. 

Then  with  water  fill  the  pitcher 

Wreathed  about  with  classic  fables; 

Ne'er  Falemian  threw  a  richer 
Light  upon  LuouUus'  tables. 

Come,  old  friend,  sit  down  and  listen. 

As  it  passes  thus  between  us. 
How  its  wavelets  laufh  and  glisten 

In  the  head  of  <ud  Silenus ! 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS. 

L'HerniU  est  one  peadnle,  dont  le  balaader  dit  etredtt  sans  cesM  ees  detucmoUi 
enlemeiiti  dam  le  sUeaoe  dM  t4Nnba«az:  ''To^Joun ;  jamais  I  Jamaia  t  toujoura  r* 

JAOQUKS  BBIDAim. 

SoMKWHAT  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  coontry-seat^ 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw ; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  andent  timepiece  says  to  all, — 
"  Forever— never ! 
Never — forever  I" 


1 
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Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak. 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas! 
With  sorrowful  voioe  to  all  who  pass, — 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never— forever ! " 

By  day  its  voioe  is  low  and  light ; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall. 
It  echoes  alon^  the  vacant  hiGdl, 
Along  the  ceihng,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber  door, — 
"  Forever — never  ! 
Never— forever  !** 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth. 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth. 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  chajD^ful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood. 
And  as  i^  like  God,  it  all  things  saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, — 
"  Forever — ^never ! 
Never — forever  !** 

In  that  mansion  us^d  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared ; 
The  stranger  feasbed  at  his  board ; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, — 
'*  Forever — never  ! 
Never — forever  !** 

There  groups  of  merr^  children  played. 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed ; 
0  precious  hours !  0  golden  prime, 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time  1 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told, — 
•*  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever !" 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 
The  bride  came  forUi  on  her  wedding  night ; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow ; 
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And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer. 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! " 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled. 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"Ah!  when  shall  they  all  meet  again? 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by," 
The  ancient  timepieoe  makes  reply,-^ 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never — ^forever !  " 

Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  aU  parting,  pain,  and  care. 
And  death,  and  tame  shall  disappear, — 
Forever  there,  but  never  nere  ! 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, — 
"Fowrer-never! 
Never — ^forever  !  * 


THE  ARROW  AND  THE  SONG. 

I  SHOT  an  arrow  into  the  air. 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 
For,  so  swiftlv  it  flew,  the  sieht 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  sone  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong, 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song! 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  imbroke ; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend. 


SONNETS. 


AUTUMN. 

Thou  comeat,  Autumn,  heralded  hj  the  rain. 
With  banners,  by  great  gales  inoessant  ftumed. 
Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  SamaroaDd» 
And  stately  oxen  harnessed  to  thy  wain! 
Thou  standest,  like  imperial  Charlemagne^ 
Upon  thy  bridge  of  gold;  thy  royal  hsnd 
Outstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land, 
Blessing  the  farms  through  all  thy  yast  domain! 
Thy  shield  is  the  red  haryest  moon,  suspended 
So  long  beneath  the  heayen*s  overhanging  eayee ; 
Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmer's  prayers  attended; 
Like  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the  sheayes; 
And,  following  thee,  in  thy  oyation  splendid. 
Thine  almoner,  the  wind,  scatters  the  golden  leayes ! 


THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Lo !  in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  West^ 

Whose  panes  the  simken  sun  incarnadines, 

Like  a  fair  lady  at  her  casement,  shines 

The  eyening  star,  the  star  of  loye  and  rest ! 

And  then  anon  she  doth  herself  diyest 

Of  all  her  radiant  garments,  and  reclines 

Behind  the  sombre  screen  of  yonder  pines. 

With  slumber  and  soft  dreams  of  loye  oppressed. 

O  my  beloyed,  my  sweet  Hesperus ! 

My  morning  and  my  eyening  star  of  loye! 

My  best  and  gentlest  lady  1  eyen  thus. 

As  that  fair  ^anet  in  the  sky  aboye. 

Dost  thou  retire  unto  thy  rest  at  night, 

And  from  thy  darkened  window  &des  the  light. 


—        ♦ 


DANTE. 

Tuscan,  that  wanderest  through  the  realms  of 

gloom. 
With  thoughtful  pace,  and  sad,  majestic  eyes, 
Stem  thoughts  and  awful  from  thy  soul  arise. 
Like  Farinata  from  his  hery  tomb. 
Thy  sacred  song  is  like  the  trump  of  doom ; 


'■"■  •-  -  •i4#/-'*^'^ 
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Yet  in  thy  heart  what  human  sympathies, 
What  soft  compassion  glows,  as  in  the  eUdea 
The  tender  starts  their  clouded  lamps  relume ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  stand,  with  pallid  cheek 
By  Fra  Hilario  in  his  diocese, 
Ajb  up  the  convent  walls,  in  golden  streaks, 
The  ascending  sunbeams  mark  the  day's  decrease ; 
And,  as  he  asks  what  there  the  stranger  seeks, 
Thy  voice  along  the  cloister  whispers,  **  Peace !' 


EARLIER  POEMS. 


Thcbx  poezDB  wexe  irxitien,  for  the  mort  put,  during  my  college  life,  and  aU  of 
than  bttfore  the  age  of  nineteen.  Some  nave  found  their  way  into  schoola,  and 
leem  to  be  ■occ^ssftiL  Others  lead  a  vagabond  and  precarious  existence  in  the 
comen  of  newspapen  ;  or  have  changed  weir  names,  and  run  away  to  seek  their 
foftones  beyond  the  sea.  I  say  with  the  Bishop  of  Avranches,  on  a  similar 
oocasion :  **  I  cannot  be  displeased  to  see  theee  children  of  mine,  which  I  have 
neelected,  and  almost  exposed,  broo^t  from  their  wanderings  in  lanes  and  alleys 
and  safely  lodged,  in  order  to  go  forth  into  the  world  together  in  a  more  decorous 
garb." 


AN  APRIL  DAY. 

When  the  warm  sun,  that  brings 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  has  returned  again, 
"Us  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where  springs 

The  first  flower  of  the  |dain. 

I  love  the  season  well, 
When  forest  glades  are  teeming  with  bright  forms, 
Nor  dark  and  many-folded  clouds  foretell 

The  coming-on  of  storms. 

From  the  earth's  loosened  mould 
The  sapling  draws  its  sustenance,  and  thrives ; 
Thouffh  stricken  to  the  heart  with  winter's  cold, 

The  drooping  tree  revives. 

T^e  softly-warbled  song 
Comes  from  the  pleasant  woods,  and  coloured  wings 
Glance  quick  in  uie  bright  sun,  that  moves  along 

The  forest  openings. 

When  the  bright  sunset  fills 
The  silver  woods  with  light,  the  green  slope  throws 
Its  shadows  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills, 

And  wide  the  upland  glows. 
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Andy  when  the  eve  is  hom^ 
In  the  blue  lake  the  sky,  o'er-reaohing  hr, 
Is  hollowed  oat,  and  the  moon  dips  her  horn, 

And  twinkles  many  a  star. 

Inverted  in  the  tide, 
Stand  the  gray  rocks,  and  trembling  shadows  throw, 
And  the  fiur  trees  look  over,  side  by  side. 

And  see  themselves  below. 

Sweet  April! — ^many  a  thought 
Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed; 
Nor  shall  they  foil,  till,  to  its  autumn  brought. 

Life's  golden  fruit  is  shed. 


AUTUMN. 


With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year ! 
The  buds  of  sprint,  those  beautiful  harbmgers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  doudless  times,  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out ; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  treea^ 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods. 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Mom  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird. 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wmd,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved. 
Where  autumn,  tike  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
Bv  the  wayside  a-weary.    Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.    The  purple  finch. 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle. 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-haasel,  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbting  blue-bird  sings, 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke. 
Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy  flail 
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O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  aky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 
For  him  the  wind^  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hynm,  uiat  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 


WOODS  IN  WINTER. 

Whin  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill. 

And  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  gale. 

With  solenm  feet  I  tread  the  hill. 
That  overbrows  the  lonely  vale. 

O'er  the  bare  upland,  and  awav 

Through  the  long  reach  of  desert  woods. 
The  embracing  sunbeams  chastely  play, 

And  gladden  these  deep  solitudes. 

Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak. 
The  sunmier  vine  in  beauty  clung, 

And  summer  winds  the  stillness  broke. 
The  crystal  idcle  is  hung. 

Where,  from  their  frozen  urns,  mute  springs 
Pour  out  the  river's  gradual  tide. 

Shrilly  the  skater's  iron  rings, 

And  voices  fill  the  woodland  side. 

Alas !  how  changed  from  the  fiur  scene. 
When  birds  sang  .out  their  mellow  lay. 

And  winds  were  soft,  and  woods  were  green, 
And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  day. 

But  still  wild  musio  is  abroad, 

Bide,  desert  woods  1  within  your  crowd ; 
And  gathering  winds,  in  hoarse  accord, 

.^nid  the  vocal  reeds  pipe  loud. 

ChiU  airs  and  wintry  winds !  my  ear 
Has  grown  familiar  with  your  song ; 

I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year, — 
I  listen,  and  it  cheers  me  long. 


HYMN  OF  THE  MORA.VIAN  NUNS  OF  BETHLEHEM 

AT  THB  OOHBEORAnOM  QT  PDI.ASKX'S  BAKUXB. 

When  the  dying  flame  of  day 

Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray, 

Far  the  glimmering  taoers  shed 

Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head ; 

And  the  censer  burning  swung, 

Where,  before  the  altar,  hung 

The  blood-red  banner,  that  with  prayer 

Had  been  consecrated  there. 
And  the  nun's  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  while^ 
Sung  low  in  the  dim,  mysterious  aisle. 

'<  Take  thy  banner  I  May  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave ; 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  sabbath  of  our  vale, 
Wh3n  the  clarion's  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills, 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And  the  strong  lance  shivering  breaks. 

<*Take  thy  banner!  and,  beneath 
The  battle-doud's  encircling  wreath. 
Guard  it! — ^till  our  homes  are  free! 
Guard  it  I — God  will  prosper  thee ! 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hour. 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  power. 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men, 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 

Take  thy  banner!    But,  when  night 

Closes  round  the  ghastly  fight, 

If  the  vanquished  wamor  bow. 

Spare  him! — By  our  holy  vow. 

By  our  prayers  and  many  tears. 

By  the  mercy  that  endears, 

Spare  him ! — ^he  our  love  hath  shared ! 

Spare  him! — as  thou  wouldst  be  spared/ 

''Take  thy  banner! — and  if  e'er 
Thou  shouldst  press  the  soldier's  bier, 
And  the  muffled  drum  should  beat^ 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet, 
Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be 
Martial  doak  and  shroud  for  thee.** 

The  wanior  took  that  banner  proud, 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud! 


SUNRISE  ON  THE  HILLS. 

I  STOOD  apon  the  hills,  when  hearen's  wide  arch 

Was  glorious  with  the  sun's  returning  march, 

And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  gales 

Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun-clad  vales. 

The  clouds  were  far  beneath  me ;— bathed  in  light, 

They  gathered  midway  round  the  wooded  height, 

Andy  in  their  fading  glory,  shone 

Like  hosts  in  battle  overthrown, 

As  many  a  pitmade,  with  shifting  glance, 

Throng  the  gray  mist  thrust  up  its  shattered  lanoe, 

And  rocking  on  the  cliff  was  left 

The  dark  pme  blasted,  bare,  and  cleft 

The  veil  of  doud  was  lifted,  and  below 

Glowed  the  rich  vaUey,  and  the  rivei's  flow 

Was  darkened  by  the  forest* s  shade, 

Or  glistened  in  the  white  cascade ; 

Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day. 

Hie  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  spiral  way. 

I  heard  the  distant  waters  dash, 
I  saw  the  current  whirl  and  flash,— 
And  richly,  by  the  blue  lake's  silver  beach, 
The  woods  were  bending  with  a  silent  reach. 
Then  o'er  the  vale,  with  eentle  swell, 
The  music  of  the  village  bell 
Game  sweetly  to  the  echo-giving  hills ; 
And  the  wild  horn,  whose  voice  the  woodland  flll^. 
Was  ringing  to  the  merry  shout, 
That  fidnt  and  far  the  glen  sent  out, 
Where,  answering  to  the  sudden  shot,  thin  smoke. 
Through  thick-leaved  branches,  firom  the  dingle  broke. 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  foi^et. 
If  thou  would  read  a  lesson,  that  wUl  keep 
Thy  heurt  from  £uuting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep. 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills! — No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY. 

Thsrs  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  these  woods. 
That  dweUs  where'er  the  gentle  south  wind  blows  ; 
Where,  underneath  the  wmte-thom,  in  the  glade, 
The  wild  flowers  bloom,  or,  kissing  the  soft  air. 
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The  leaves  above  their  sunny  palms  outspread. 

With  what  a  tender  and  impassioned  voice 

It  fills  the  nice  and  delicate  ear  of  thought^ 

When  the  fust-ushering  star  of  morning  oomes 

O'er-riding  the  gray  hills  with  golden  Bcsrf; 

Or  when  the  cowled  and  dusky-sandalled  Eve, 

In  moumine  weeds,  from  out  the  western  gate, 

Departs  with  silent  pace !    That  spirit  moves 

In  the  green  valley,  where  the  silver  brook, 

From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  cascade ; 

And,  babbling  low  amid  the  tangled  woods, 

sups  down  tlm>ugh  moss-grown  stones  with  endless  laughter. 

And  frequent,  on  the  everlasting  hills. 

Its  feet  go  forth,  when  it  doth  wrap  itself 

In  aU  the  dark  embroidery  of  the  storm. 

And  shouts  the  stem,  strong  wind.    Ana  here,  amid 

The  silent  majesty  of  these  deep  woods. 

Its  presence  shall  uplift  thy  thoughts  from  earth, 

As  to  the  sunshine  and  the  pure,  bright  air 

Their  tops  the  green  trees  lirt.    Hence  gifted  bards 

Have  ever  loved  the  calm  and  quiet  shades. 

For  them  there  was  an  eloquent  voice  in  all 

Hie  sylvan  pomp  of  woods,  the  golden  sim, 

The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  river  on  its  way. 

Blue  skies,  and  silver  clouds,  and  gentle  winds,— 

The  swelling  upland,  where  the  sidelong  sun 

Aslant  the  wooded  slope,  at  evening,  goes, — 

Groves,  through  whose  broken  roof  the  sky  looks  in, 

Moimtain,  and  shattered  cliff,  and  sunny  vsue. 

The  distant  lake,  fountains, — and  mighty  trees, 

In  manv  a  lazy  svUable,  repeating 

Their  old  poetic  legends  to  the  wind. 

And  this  is  the  sweet  spirit,  that  doth  fill 
The  world ;  and,in  these  wayward  days  of  youth, 
My  busy  fancy  oft  embodies  it, 
As  a  bright  image  of  the  light  and  beauty 
That  dwell  in  nature, — of  the  heavenly  forms 
We  worship  in  our  dreams,  and  the  soft  hues 
That  stain  the  wild  bird's  wing,  and  flush  the  clouds 
When  the  sim  sets.    Within  her  eye 
The  heaven  of  April,  with  its  changing  light, 
And  when  it  wears  the  blue  of  May,  is  hung, 
And  on  her  lip  the  rich,  red  rose.    Her  hair 
Is  like  the  summer  tresses  of  the  trees. 
When  twilight  makes  them  brown,  and  on  her  cheek 
Blushes  the  richness  of  an  autumn  skv, 
With  ever-shifting  beauty.    Then  her  breath. 


THE  SPmiT  OF  FOSTRY.  Ill 

It  is  SO  like  the  gentle  air  of  Spring, 

Aa,  from  the  morning's  dewy  flowers,  it  comes 

Fiill  of  their  fragrance,  that  it  is  a  joj 

To  ha^e  it  round  tis, — and  her  silver  voice 

Is  the  rich  music  of  a  summer  bird, 

Heard  in  the  still  nighty  with  its  passionate  cadence. 


BURIAL  OF  THE  MINNISINK. 

On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell. 
The  shadowed  light  of  evening  fell; 
And.  where  the  maple's  leaf  was  brown, 
With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down 
The  glory,  that  the  wood  receives. 
At  sunset,  in  its  brazen  leaves. 

Far  upward  in  the  mellow  light 

Bose  the  blue  hills.    One  doud  of  white. 

Around  a  far  uplifted  cone, 

In  the  warm  blush  of  evening  shone ; 

An  image  of  the  silver  lakes, 

By  whi^  the  Indian's  soul  awakes. 

But  soon  a  funeral  hvmn  was  heard 
Where  the  soft  breath  of  evenine  stirred 
The  tall,  grav  forest ;  and  a  band 
Of  stem  in  neart,  and  strong  in  hand. 
Came  winding  down  beside  the  wave, 
To  lay  the  red  chief  in  his  grave. 

They  sang,  that  bv  his  native  bowers 
He  stood,  in  the  last  moon  of  flowers, 
And  thirty  snows  had  not  yet  shed 
Their  glory  on  the  warrior's  head ; 
But^  as  the  summer  fruit  decays, 
So  died  he  in  those  naked  days. 

A  dark  cloak  of  the  roebuck's  skin 
Covered  the  warrior,  and  within 
Its  heavy  folds  the  weapons,  made 
For  the  hard  toils  of  war,  were  laid  ; 
The  cuirass,  woven  of  plaited  reeds. 
And  the  broad  belt  of  shells  and  beads. 

Before,  a  dark-haired  virgin  train 
Chanted  the  death  dirge  of  the  slain ; 
Behind,  the  long  procession  came 
Of  hoary  men  ana  chiefis  of  fame, 
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With  heavy  hearts,  and  eyes  of  grief, 
Leading  the  waivhorse  of  their  <£ief. 

Stripped  of  his  proud  and  martial  dress, 
Uncurhed,  unreined,  and  riderless, 
With  darting  eye,  and  nostril  spread. 
And  heavy  and  impatient  tread, 
He  came ;  and  oft  that  eye  so  proud 
Asked  for  his  rider  in  the  crowd. 

They  buried  the  dark  chief;  they  freed 
Beside  the  grave  his  battle  steed ; 
And  swift  an  arrow  cleaved  its  way 
To  his  stem  heart!    One  piercing  neigh 
Arose, — and,  on  the  dead  man's  plain. 
The  rider  grasps  his  steed  again. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACESMITEL 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

Hie  village  smithy  stands ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweaty 

He  earns  whate*er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge. 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell. 
When  the  evening  stm  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 
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He  goes  on  Sundaj  to  the  church, 

And  sita  among  his  bojrs ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughWs  yoioe, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice. 

Singing  in  Faradise ! 
He  nee<£i  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hanl,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 

Each  •evening  sees  its  dose ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  foige  of  life 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  sha]^ 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought ! 


ENDYMION. 


Tfli  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars ; 

Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars, 

Lie  on  the  landscape  green. 
With  shadows  brown  between. 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleams. 

As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams. 

Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 
Upon  the  meadows  low. 

On  such  a  tranquil  night  as  this. 
She  woke  Endymion  with  a  kiss, 
When,  edeeping  in  the  grove, 
He  di^Bamed  not  of  her  love. 

Like  Diana's  kiss,  unasked,  unsought, 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not.  bought ; 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound  betrays 
Its  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 
I 
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It  comes, — ^the  beautiful,  the  free, 
The  crown  of  all  humanity, — 
In  silence  and  alone 
To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  lifts  the  boughs,  whose  shadows  deep 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  deep, 
And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 
Of  him,  who  slumbering  lies. 

O,  weary  hearts !  O,  slumbering  eyes ! 

O,  drooping. souls,  whose  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain. 
Ye  shall  be  loved  again! 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate. 

No  one  so  utterly  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 
Responds  unto  his  own. 

Responds, — as  if,  with  unseen  wings, 
An  angel  touched  its  quivering  strings ; 
And  whispers,  in  its  song, 
''Where  hast  thou  stayed  so  long?** 


THE  TWO  LOCKS  OF  HAIR. 

rUOM  TUB  OKEMAir  OW  PTIZEB. 

A  YOUTH,  light-hearted  and  content, 
I  wander  through  the  world  ; 

Here,  Arab-like,  is  pitched  mv  tent, 
And  straight  again  is  fiiried. 

Yet  oft  I  dream,  that  once  a  wife 
Close  in  my  heart  was  locked. 

And  in  the  sweet  repose  of  life 
A  blessed  child  I  rocked. 

I  wake  !  Away  that  dream, — away ! 

Too  long  did  it  remain! 
So  long,  that  both  by  night  and  day 

It  ever  comes  again. 

The  end  lies  ever  in  my  thought ; 

To  a  grave  so  cold  and  deep 
The  mother  beautiful  was  brougnt; 

Then  dropt  the  child  asleep. 

But  now  the  dream  is  wholly  o*er, 
I  bathe  mine  eyes  and  see ; 
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And  wander  through  the  world  once  more, 
A  youth  so  li^t  and  free. 

Two  locks,— and  they  are  wondrous  fair, — 

Left  me  that  vision  mild ; 
The  brown  is  from  the  mother's  hair, 

The  blond  is  frx)m  the  child. 

And  when  I  see  that  lock  of  eold, 

Pale  grows  the  evening-red; 
And  when  the  dark  lock  I  behold, 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead. 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  MAY. 

xo  UAT  PlJABOs  X2f  LOS  NiDoe  DE  AiTTAiro. — Spanish  Proverb. 

The  sHii  is  bright,-^the  air  is  clear. 
The  darting  swallows  soar  and  sing, 

And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  blue-bird  prophesying  Spring. 

So  blue  yon  winding  river  flows, 

It  seems  an  outlet  frx)m  the  skv, 

Where  waiting  tiU  the  west  wind  blows. 
The  freighted  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 

All  things  are  new; — ^the  buds,  the  leaves. 
That  gild  the  elm-tree*s  nodding  crest. 

And  even  the  nest  beneath  the  eaves ; — 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  yearns  nest ! 

All  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love, 
The  fulness  of  tneir  first  delight ! 

And  learn  from  the  soft  heavens  above 
The  melting  tenderness  of  night. 

Maiden,  that  read'st  this  simple  rhyme. 
Enjoy  thy  youth,  it  will  not  stay ; 

Enjoy  the  frl^^noe  of  thy  prime, 
For  0 1  it  is  not  always  May  t 

Enjoy  the  Spring  of  Love  and  Youth, 
To  some  good  angel  leave  the  rest ; 

For  'Hme  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth. 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest ! 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  waU, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fidl, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fiUl  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart!  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  &te  is  the  common  &te  of  all. 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreaiy. 


GOD'S-ACKE. 


I  UEE  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God's-Acre !    It  is  just ; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 

God's-Aci*e !    Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 

Comfort  to  those,  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

The  seed,  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts, 
Their  bread  of  life,  iQas !  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  aU  be  cast, 

In  the  sure  faith,  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  &n,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom, 
In  the  fiEur  gardens  of  that  second  birth  ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 

With  that  of  flowers  which  never  bloomed  on  earth 

With  thy  rude  ploughshare,  Death,  turn  up  the  sod. 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  '^e  sow  ; 

This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 

This  is  the  place,  where  human  harvests  grow! 


TO  THE  RIVER  CHARLES. 

RivsR !  that  in  ailenoe  windest 

Through  the  meadows^  bright  and  free 

Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  findest 
In  the  bosom  of  the  sea ! 

Four  long  years  of  mingled  feeling, 
Half  in  rest^  and  half  in  strife^ 

I  have  seen  thy  waters  stealing 
Onward,  like  the  stream  of  life. 

Thou  hast  taught  me,  Silent  River ! 

Many  a  lesson,  deep  and  long  ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver ; 

I  can  give  thee  but  a  song. 

Oft  in  sadness  and  in  illness, 

I  have  watched  thy  current  glide, 

Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 
Overflowed  me,  like  a  tide. 

And  in  better  hours  and  brighter, 
When  I  saw  thy  waters  gleam, 

I  have  felt  my  heart  beat  lighter, 

And  leap  onward  with  thy  stream. 

Not  for  this  alone  I  love  thee, 
Nor  because  thy  waves  of  blue 

From  celestial  seas  above  thee 
Take  their  own  celestial  hue. 

Where  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee. 

And  thy  waters  disappear. 
Friends  I  love  have  dwelt  beside  thee, 

And  have  made  thy  margin  dear. 

More  than  this; — ^thy  name  reminds  me 
Of  three  Mends,  all  true  and  tried ; 

And  that  name,  like  magic,  binds  me 
Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 

Friends  my  soul  with  joy  remembers ! 

How  uke  quivering  flames  they  start. 
When  I  £bui  the  living  embers 

On  the  hearthnstone  of  my  heart ! 

lis  for  this,  thou  Silent  River ! 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver. 

Take  this  idle  song  from  me. 


BLIND  BARTIMEUS. 

Blind  Bartimeas  at  the  gates 

Of  Jericho  in  darkneaa  waits ; 

He  hears  the  crowd; — he  hears  a  breath 

Say,  « It  is  Christ  of  Nazareth ! " 

And  calls,  in  tones  of  agony, 

The  thronging  multitudes  increase ; 
Blind  Bartimeus,  hold  thy  peace ! 
But  still,  above  the  noisy  crowd, 
The  beggar's  cry  is  shrill  and  loud ; 
Until  they  say,  "  He  calleth  Thee ! " 
Sapcret,  cycipcu,  0«>yet  crc/ 

Then  saith  the  Christy  as  silent  stands 

The  crowd,  "What  wilt  thou  at  My  hands?" 

And  he  replies,  "O  give  me  light! 

Rabbi  I  restore  the  blind  man's  sight ! " 

And  Jesus  answers,  "tnay^* 

*H  irlfms  (Tov  a-iawKt  a-€/ 

Ye  that  have  eyes,  yet  cannot  see, 
In  darkness  and  in  misery, 
Recall  those  mighty  Voices  Three, 
*lri<rov,  ek€rj<r6v  fit/ 
Qapa-fi,  tyeipatf  vfroyc/ 
*H  Tr/oTtff  aov  a€<noK4  crc/ 


THE  GOBLET  OF  LIFE. 

Filled  is  Lifers  goblet  to  the  brim  ; 
And  though  my  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
I  see  its  sparkling  bubbles  swim, 
And  chant  a  melancholy  hymn 
With  solemn  voice  and  slow. 

No  purple  flowers, — ^no  garlands  green. 
Conceal  the  goblet's  shade  or  sheen. 
Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine,  flash  between 
"Diick  leaves  of  mistletoe. 

This  goblet,  wrought  with  curious  art, 
Is  filled  with  waters,  that  upstart, 
When  the  deep  fountains  of  the  heart. 
By  strong  convulsions  rent  apart, 
Are  running  all  to  waste. 
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And  as  it  mantling  passes  round, 
With  fennel  is  it  wreathed  and  crowned, 
Whose  seed  and  foliage  sim-imbrowned 
Are  in  its  waters  steeped  and  drowned, 
And  give  a  bitter  taste. 

Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers. 
The  fennel,  with  its  yellow  flowers, 
And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  gifted  with  the  wondrous  powers, 
Lost  vision  to  restore. 

It  gave  new  strength,  and  fearless  mood ; 
And  gladiators,  fierce  and  rude, 
Mingled  it  in  their  dailj  food ; 
And  he  who  battled  ana  subdued^ 
A  wreath  of  fennel  wore. 

Then  in  Life's  goblet  freely  press 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness, 
Nor  prize  the  coloured  waters  less, 
For  m  thv  darkness  and  distress 

New  light  and  strength  they  give ! 

And  he  who  has  not  learned  to  know 
How  f&iae  its  sparkling  bubbles  show. 
How  bitter  are  the  drops  of  woe 
With  which  its  brim  may  overflow, 
He  has  not  learned  to  live. 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light ; 
Throuzh  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight, 
The  bkckness  of  that  noonday  nighty 
He  asked  but  the  return  of  sight. 
To  see  his  foeman's  face. 

Let  our  unceasing,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light, — for  strength  to  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care. 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race. 

0  suffering,  sad  humanity! 

0  ye  afilicted  ones,  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery, 
Longing,  and  vet  afraid  to  die. 

Patient,  though  sorely  tried! 

1  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief, 
Where  floats  the  fenneFs  bitter  leaf! 
The  Battle  of  our  Life  is  brief, 
The  alarm, — ^the  stru^le, — ^the  relief, 

Then  sleep  we  moe  Isj  side. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden  !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes, 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun. 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  danoe, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance, 
On  the  rivei^s  broad  expanse ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem, 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  whj  pause  with  indecision. 
When  bright  angels  in  thj  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  ? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  i 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore, 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more, 
Deafened  by  the  cataiaofs  roar  ? 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers! 

Life  hath  quicksands, — Life  hath  snares! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune, 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  ghdes  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered; — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows^ 
When  the  young  heait  overflows^ 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand ; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth. 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 
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0,  that  dew,  like  balm^  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  man^  a  siinless  heart, 
For  a  snule  of  God  thou  art. 


EXCELSIOR. 


The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  parsed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eve  beneath. 
Flashed  like  a  faulchion  m>m  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue. 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior  I 

"Try  not  the  Pass!"  the  old  man  said; 

''Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide!'' 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior! 

"O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  ^and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast ! " 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh. 
Excelsior ! 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !*' 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Gk)od-night, 
A  voice  repUed,  far  up  the  height, 

Exoehdor  I 
At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  Yoioe  cried  through  the  startied  air^ 
ExoeLnorl 
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A  tivTeller,  by  the  &it]ifal  honnd, 
Half-baried  in  tbe  adow  was  foond. 
Still  gnsping  in  bis  bmd  of  ioe 
That  baxuitf  with  the  struige  deyioe 
Exoelfloor! 

There  in  the  twilight  oold  and  gnj. 
Lifeless,  but  beantifiily  he  lav, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  fiair, 
A  Yoioe  fell,  like  a  &Uing  star. 
Excelsior ! 


A  GLEAM  OF  SUNSHINE. 

This  is  the  place.    Stand  still,  my  steed, 

Let  me  review  the  scene. 
And  summon  from  the  shadowy  Past 

The  forms  that  once  have  been. 

The  Past  and  Present  here  unite 

Beneath  Time's  flowing  tide, 
liiko  foot-prints  hidden  by  a  brook. 

But  seen  on  either  side. 

ilera  runs  the  highway  to  the  town ; 

There  the  green  lane  descends. 
Through  which  1  walked  to  church  with  thee, 

0  gentlest  of  my  friends ! 

The  shadow  of  the  linden  trees 

Lay  moving  on  the  grass ; 
Between  them  and  the  moving  boughs, 

A  shadow,  thou  didst  pass. 

Thy  dress  was  like  the  lilies, 

And  thy  heart  as  pure  as  they : 

One  of  Qod*a  holv  messengers 
Did  walk  with  me  that  day. 

I  saw  the  branches  of  the  trees 
Bend  down  thy  touch  to  meet, 

The  clover-blossoms  in  the  grass 
Rise  up  to  kiss  thy  feet. 

"Sleep,  sleep  to-day,  tormenting  cares, 
Of  earth  and  folly  bom  !* 
Solemnly  sang  the  village  choir 
On  that  sweet  Sabbath  mom. 

Through  the  closed  blinds  the  golden  sun 
Poured  in  a  dusty  beam, 
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Like  the  celestial  ladder  seen 
Bj  Jacob  in  his  dream. 

And  ever  and  anon,  the  wind, 

Sweet-scented  with  the  hay, 
Tam'd  o'er  the  hymn-book's  fluttering  leaves 

That  on  the  window  lay. 

Longwas  the  good  man*s  sermon, 

Yet  it  seemed  not  so  to  me ; 
For  he  spake  of  Buth  the  beauti^l, 

And  still  I  thought  of  thee. 

Long  was  the  praver  he  uttereci, 

Yet  it  seemea  not  so  to  me ; 
For  in  my  heart  I  prayed  with  him. 

And  still  I  thought  of  thee. 

Bat  now,  alas !  the  place  seems  changed ; 

Thou  art  no  longer  here^ 
P^  of  the  sunshine  of  the  scene 

With  thee  did  disappear. 

Though  thoughts,  deep-rooted  in  my  heart, 

Mke  pine-trees  diurk  and  high. 
Subdue  the  light  of  noon,  and  breathe 

A  low  and  ceaseless  sigh ; 

This  memory  brightens  o*er  the  past. 

As  when  the  sim,  concealed 
Behind  some  doud  that  near  us  hangs, 

Shines  on  a  distant  field. 


THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES. 

In  the  market  place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry  old  and  brown  ; 
Thiioe  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,  still  it  watches  o'er  the 
town. 

As  the  summer  mom  was  breaking,  on  that  lofty  tower  I  stood, 
And  the  world  threw  off  the  darkness,  like  the  weeds  of  widow- 
hood. 

Thick  with  towns  and  hamlets  studded,  and  with  streams  and 

vanours  gray. 
Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast  the  landscape  lay  ^ 

At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered.    From  its  chimneys,  here  and 

there^ 
Wreaths  of  snow-white  smoke,  ascending,  vanished,  ghost-like, 

into  air. 
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Not  a  sound  rose  from  the  city  at  that  early  mommg  hour. 
But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the  ancient  tower. 

From  their  nests  beneath  the  rafters  sang  the  swallows  wild  and 

high; 
And  the  world,  beneath  me  sleeping,  seemed  more  distant  than 

the  sky. 

Then  most  musical  and  solenm,  bringing  back  the  olden  times, 
With  their  strange,  unearthly  changes  rang  the  melancholy 
chimes, 

Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister,  when  the  nims  sing  in 

the  choir, 
And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them,  like  the  chanting  of  a  friar. 

Visions  of  the  days  departed,  shadowy  phantoms  filled  my  brain  ; 
They  who  Uve  in  history  only  seemed  to  walk  the  earth  again  ; 

All  the  Foresters  of  Flanders, — ^mi^hty  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer, 
Lyderick  du  Bucq  and  Cressy,  Phihp,  Guy  de  Dampierre. 

^  beheld  the  pageants  splendid,  that  adorned  those  days  of  old ; 
Stately  dames,  uke  queens  att^ded,  knights  who  bore  the  Fleece 
of  Gold ; 

Lombard  and  Venetian  merchants  with  deep-laden  aigosies  ; 
Ministers  from  twenty  nations ;  more  than  royal  pomp  and  ease. 

I  beheld  proud  Maximilian,  kneeling  humbly  on  the  ground  ; 
I  beheld  the  gentle  Mary,  hunting  with  her  hawk  and  hound  ; 

And  her  lighted  bridal-chamber,  where  a  duke  slept  with  the 

queen. 
And  the  armM  guard  around  them,  and  the  sword  unsheathed 

between. 

I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers,  with  Namur  and  Juliers  bold, 
Marching  homeward  from  the  oloody  battle  of  the  Spurs  of  Gold ; 

Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater,  saw  the  White  Hoods  moving  west> 
Saw  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale  the  Golden  Dragon's  nest. 

And  again  the  whiskered  Spaniard  all  the  land  with  terror  smote ! 
And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from  the  tocsin's  throat ; 

Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o'er  lagoon  and  dike  of  sand, 
"  I  am  Holand !  I  am  Roland !  there  is  victory  in  the  land  !" 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me.    The  awakened  city's  roar 
Chased  the  phantoms  I  had  summoned  back  into  their  graves 
once  more. 

Hours  had  passed  away  like  minutes  ;  and,  before  I  was  aware, 
Lo  I  the  shadow  of  the  belfi^  crossed  the  sun-illumined  square. 


CARILLON. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Brnges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city, 
Ab  the  evening  shades  descended, 
Low  and  loud  and  sweetly  blended. 
Low  at  times  and  loud  at  times, 
And  changing  like  a  poet's  rhymes, 
Bang  the  beautiiul  wild  chimes 
From  the  Belfry  in  the  market 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 
Then,  with  deep  sonorous  clangour 
Oalmly  answerins  their  sweet  anger, 
When  the  wran^ing  bells  had  ended, 
Slowly  struck  the  clock  eleven. 
And,  from  out  the  silent  heaven, 
Silence  on  the  town  descended. 
Silence,  silence  everywhere. 
On  the  earth  and  in  the  air. 
Save  that  footsteps  here  and  there 
Of  some  burgher  home  returning. 
By  the  street  lamps  faintly  burning, 
Fur  a  moment  woke  the  echoes 
Of  Uie  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

But  amid  my  broken  slumbers 
Still  I  heard  those  magic  numbers, 
As  they  loud  proclaim^  the  flight 
And  stolen  marches  of  the  nieht; 
TiU  their  chimes  in  sweet  colBsion 
Mingled  with  each  wanderins  vision, 
Mingled  with  the  fortune-teUing 
Gipsy  bands  of  dreams  and  fancies, 
Wnich  amid  the  waste  expanses 
Of  the  silent  land  of  trances 
Have  their  solitary  dwelling. 
All  else  seemed  asleep  in  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

And  I  thought  how  like  these  chimes 
Are  the  poet's  aixy  rhymes, 
All  his  mymes  and  roundelays, 
His  conceits,  and  son^  and  ditties. 
From  the  belfry  of  his  brain. 
Scattered  downward,  though  in  vain. 
On  the  roofe  and  stones  of  cities! 
For  by  night  the  drowsy  ear 
Under  its  curtains  cannot  hear, 
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And  by  day  men  go  their  ways, 
Hearing  the  musio  as  they  passy 
But  deeming  it  no  more,  alas  I 
Than  the  hollow  sound  of  brass. 

Yet  perchance  a  sleepless  wight, 

Lodgmg  at  some  humble  inn 

In  the  narrow  lanes  of  life, 

When  the  dusk  and  hush  of  night 

Shut  out  the  incessant  din 

Of  daylight  and  its  toil  and  strife. 

May  listen  with  a  calm  delight 

To  the  poeVs  melodies, 

Till  he  hears,  or  dreams  he  hears^ 

Intermingled  with  the  song, 

Thoughts  that  he  has  cherished  long ; 

Hears  amid  the  chime  and  singii^ 

The  bells  of  his  own  village  ringing^ 

And  wakes,  and  finds  his  slumberous  eyes 

Wet  with  most  delicious  tears. 

Thus  dreamed  I,  as  by  night  I  lay 
In  Bruges,  at  the  Fleur^e-B16, 
Listening  with  a  wild  delight 
To  the  chimes  that,  through  the  night, 
Bang  their  changes  from  the  Belfiy 
Of  that  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 


THE  ABSENAL  AT  SPBINGFIELD. 

This  is  the  Arsenal.    From  floor  to  ceiling. 

Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms ; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary, 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys ! 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 

Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies! 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus. 

The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 

In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer. 

Through  Cimbric  forests  roars  the  Norseman's  song, 

^nd  loud,  amid  the  imiversal  clamour, 

0*er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 
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I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 

Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadM  din, 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 

Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin  ; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village ; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns ; 
The  soldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage ; 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns ; 

The  biursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 
The  raUling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder. 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  O  man,  with  such  discordant  noises. 

With  such  accursed  instruments  as  tnese, 
Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices, 

And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies  ? 

Were  half  the  power,  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts : 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred ! 

And  every  nation,  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cain ! 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease ; 

And  like  a  beU,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  "  Peace ! " 

Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 

The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies ! 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals. 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


NUREMBERG. 


Is  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where  across  broad  meadow-lands 
Rise  the  blue  Franconian  mountains,  Nuremberg,  the  ancient, 
stands. 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song. 
Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like  the  rooks  that  round 
them  throng : 

Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  emperors,  rough  and  bold> 
Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time-defying,  centuries  old ; 


And  thy  bnive  ami  thrifty  burghers  boasted,  in  their  uncouth 

rhyme, 
That  their  great  imperial  city  stretched  its  hand  through  every 

chme. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  bound  with  many  an  iron  band. 
Stands  the  mighty  linden  planted  by  Queen  Cunigunde'a  hand  ; 

On  the  square  the  oriel  window,  where  in  old  heroio  days 
Sat  the  poet  Melchior  singing  Kaiser  Maximilian's  praise. 

Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the  wondrous  world  of  Art : 
Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture  standing  in  the  common 
mart ; 

And  above  cathedral  doorways  saints  and  bishops  carved  in  stone. 
By  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles  to  our  own. 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Sebald  sleeps  enshrined  his  hoij  dust, 
And  in  bronze  the  Twelve  Apostles  guard  from  age  to  age  their 

trust; 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Lawrence  stands  a  piz  of  soo^nra  raie, 
Like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,  rising  through  the  painted  air. 

Here,  when  Art  was  still  religion,  with  a  simple,  reverent  hearty 
Lived  and  laboured  Albrecht  Durer,  the  Evangelist  (^  Art ; 

Hence  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling  still  with  busy  hand, 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  for  the  Better  Land. 

Emigravit  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb-stone  where  he  lias ; 
Dead  he  is  not, — ^but  departed, — for  the  Artist  never  dies. 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the  sunshine  seems  more  fair, 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  onoe  has  breathed 
its  air! 

Through  these  streets  so  broad  and  stately,  these  obsoore  and 

dismal  lanes, 
^Valked  of  yore  the  Mastersingers,  chanting  rude  poetic  strains. 

From  remote  and  sunless  suburbs,  came  they  to  the  friendly  guild, 
Building  nests  in  Fame's  great  temple,  as  in  spouts  the  swulows 
build. 

As  the  weaver  plied  the  shuttle,  wove  he  too  the  mystic  rhyme. 
And  the  smith  his  iron  measures  hammered  to  the  anvil's  chime; 

Thanking  God,  whoso  boundless  wisdom  makes  the  flowers  of 

poesy  bloom 
In  the  forge's  dust  and  cinders,  in  the  tissues  of  the  loom. 

Hero  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  laureate  of  the  gentle  craft, 
Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,  in  huge  fohos  sang  and 
laughed. 
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t  hia  house  is  now  an  ale-hoiuML  with  a  nicelj  sanded  floor, 
d  a  garland  in  the  window,  and  his  fiaoe  above  the  door ; 

nted  by  some  humble  artist,  as  in  Adam  Puschman's  song, 
the  old  man  gray  and  doye-like,  with  his  great  beard  white  and 
long. 

d  at  night  the  swart  mechanic  comes  to  drown  his  cark  and  care, 
affing  ale  from  pewter  tankards,  in  the  master's  antique  chair. 

Dished  is  the  ancient  splendour,  and  before  my  dreamy  eye 
kve  these  mingling  shapes  and  figures,  like  a  faded  tapestry. 

t  thy  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for  thee  the  world's  regard ; 
t  thy  TMunter,  Albrecnt  Diirer,  and  Hans  Sachs,  thy  cobbler- 

us,  O  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  from  a  region  fiur  away, 
he  paced  thy  streets  and  court-yards,  sang  in  thought  his 
careless  lay : 

khering  from  the  payement's  creyioe,  as  a  floweret  of  the  soil, 
3  nobiBty  of  labour, — ^the  long  pedigree  of  toiL 


RAIN  IN  SUMMER 

» 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! 

After  the  dust  and  heat, 

In  the  broad  and  fiery  street. 

In  the  narrow  lane, 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain! 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofi^ 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofis  I 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 

From  the  throat  of  the  oyerflowing  spout! 

Across  the  window  pane 

It  pours  and  pours ; 

And  swift  ana  wide, 

With  a  muddy  tide. 

Like  a  riyer  down  Uie  gutter  roars 

The  rain,  the  welcome  rain! 

The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks 

At  the  twisted  brooks ; 

He  can  feel  the  cool 

Breath  of  each  little  pool; 

His  feyered  brain 

Grows  calm  again. 

And  he  breathes  a  blessing  on  the  rain. 


I 
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From  the  neighbouring  school 

Come  the  bovs, 

With  more  than  their  wonted  noifle> 

And  commotion ; 

And  down  the  wet  streets 

Sail  their  mimic  fleets, 

Till  the  treacherous  pool 

Engulfe  them  in  its  whirling 

And  turbulent  ocean. 

In  the  country,  on  every  side. 

Where  far  and  wide. 

Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide^ 

Stretches  the  plain, 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  dryer  grain 

How  welcome  is  the  rain! 

In  the  fbrrowed  land 

The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand; 

Lifting  the  yoke-encumbered  head. 

With  their  dilated  nostrils  spread, 

They  silently  inhale 

The  clover-scented  gale, 

And  the  vapours  tnat  arise 

From  the  well  watered  and  smoking  soiL 

For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  toil 

Their  large  and  lustrous  eyes 

Seem  to  thank  the  Lord, 

More  than  man's  spoken  word. 

Near  at  hand, 

From  under  the  sheltering  trees. 

The  farmer  sees  "    ^ 

His  pastures,  and  his  fields  of  grain, 

As  they  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  beating  drops 

Of  the  incessant  rain. 

He  counts  it  as  no  sin 

That  he  sees  therein 

Only  his  own  thrift  and  gain. 

These,  and  &r  more  than  these. 

The  Poet  sees! 

He  can  behold 

Aquarius  old 

Walking  the  fenceless  fields  of  air; 

And  from  each  ample  fold 

Of  the  clouds  about  him  rolled 

Scattering  everywhere 
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The  showeiy  rainy 

Ab  the  fanner  scatters  his  grain. 

He  can  behold 

Things  manifold 

That  have  not  yet  been  wholly  told,^- 

Have  not  been  wholly  sung  nor  said. 

For  his  thought,  that  never  steps. 

Follows  the  water-drops 

Down  to  the  graves  of  the  dead, 

Down  through  chasms  and  gul£s  profound. 

To  the  dreaiy  fountain-head 

Of  lakes  and  rivers  under  ground ; 

And  sees  them,  when  the  rain  is  done, 

On  the  bridge  of  colours  seven 

Climbing  up  onoe  more  to  heaven 

Opposite  this  setting  sun. 

Thus  the  Seer, 

With  vision  clear 

Sees  forms  appear  and  disappear. 

In  the  perpetual  round  of  strange. 

Mysterious  change 

From  birth  to  death,  from  death  to  birth. 

From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  euih ; 

Till  sHmpses  more  suolime 

Of  things,  unseen  before, 

Unto  his  wondering  eyes  reveal 

llie  Universe,  as  an  immeasurable  wheel 

Turning  for  evermore 

In  the  rapid  and  ruaAiing  river  of  Time. 


THE  NOBMAN  BABON. 


1m  momanto  de  la  Tie  <y(l  1a  r6flezion  derient  plus  calme  et  pliu  profonde, 
t  lisMiit  •!  I'aTBike  parienft  moina  hant  q;iie  la  laiaon,  dana  lea  inetanta  de 
hagzin  domeattoiie^  de  maladUi,  et  de  pAril  de  mori,  lea  noblea  ae  repentirent  de 
OMJder  dea  aern,  eonune  d'ane  choae  pen  agrteble  4  Dieu,  qui  arait  cr66  toua  lea 

liaonlinaiB.  Thikbbt:  Cohquxtk  ds  l'Axolktbrrb. 


Ih  his  ofaamber,  weak  and  dying. 
Was  the  Norman  baron  lymg; 

Loud,  without^  the  tempest  thundered. 
And  the  caistle-turTet  shook. 

In  this  fidit  was  Death  the  gainer 
Spite  of  vassal  and  retainer. 

And  the  lands  his  sires  had  plundered. 
Written  in  the  Doomsday  Book. 
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By  his  bed  a  monk  was  seated. 
Who  in  humble  voice  repeated 
Many  a  prayer  and  pater-noster, 
Prom  the  missal  on  his  knee ; 

And,  amid  the  tempest  pealing, 
Sounds  of  bells  came  fiuntly  stealing, 
Bells,  that,  from  the  neighbouring  doister, 
Bang  for  the  Nativity. 

In  the  hall,  the  serf  and  vassal 

Held,  that  night,  their  Christmas  wassail; 

Many  a  carol,  old  and  saintly. 

Sang  the  minstrels  and  the  waits. 

And  so  loud  these  Saxon  gleemen 
Sang  to  slaves  the  songs  of  freemen 
That  the  storm  was  heard  but  funtly. 
Knocking  at  the  castle-gates. 

Till  at  length  the  lays  they  chaunted 
Reached  the  chamber  terror-haunted, 
Where  the  monk,  with  accents  holy, 
Whispered  at  the  baron*s  ear. 

Tears  upon  his  eyelids  glistened, 
As  he  paused  awhile  and  listened, 
And  the  dying  baron  slowly 

Tumea  h^  weary  head  to  hear. 

'*  Wassail  for  the  kingly  Stranger 
Bom  and  cradled  in  a  manger! 
King,  like  David — priest,  like  Aaron, 
Christ  is  bom  to  set  us  hee !  ** 

And  the  lightning  showed  the  sainted 
Figures  on  the  casement  painted. 
And  exclaimed  the  shuddering  baron, 
"  Miserere,  Domine ! " 

In  that  hour  of  deep  contrition, 
He  beheld,  with  clearer  vision. 
Through  all  outward  show  and  fashion. 
Justice,  the  Avenger,  rise. 

All  the  pomp  of  earth  had  vanished, 
Falsehood  and  deceit  were  banished, 
Beason  spake  more  loud  than  passion. 
And  the  truth  wore  no  diBguise. 

Every  vassal  of  his  banner, 
Every  serf  bom  to  his  manor. 
All  tibiose  wronged  and  wretched  ereatnres, 
By  his  hand  were  freed  again. 
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And,  as  on  the  sacred 

He  recorded  their  diHTnifisaJ, 

Death  relaxed  his  iioo  features, 

And  the  monk  replied,  *^  i^en  ! " 

Many  centuries  haye  been  numbered 
Since  in  death  the  baron  slumbered 
By  the  convent's  sculptured  portal, 
Mingling  with  the  common  dust : 

But  the  good  deed,  through  the  ages 
living  in  historic  pages, 
Brighter  grows  and  ^eams  immortal,  ^ 
XJnoonsumed  hj  moth  or  rust* 


TO  A  CHILD. 


Dkab  child  !  how  radiant  on  thy  mother's  knee, 

With  merry-making- eyes  and  jocund  smiles, 

Thou  gazest  at  the  painted  tiles. 

Whose  figures  grace, 

With  many  a  grotesque  form  and  face. 

The  ancient  chimney  of  thy  nursery! 

The  lady  with  the  gay  Macaw, 

The  dancing  girl,  the  grave  bashaw 

With  beardea  lip  and  chin ; 

And,  leaning  idly  o'er  his  gate, 

Beneath  the  imperial  fiEm  of  state, 

The  Chinese  Mandarin. 

With  what  a  look  of  poud  command 
Thou  shakest  in  thy  httle  hand 
The  conl  rattle  with  its  silver  beUs, 
Making  a  merry  tune! 
Thousands  of  years  in  Indian  seas 
That  coral  grew,  by  slow  degrees, 
Until  some  deadly  and  wild  monsoon 
Dashed  it  on  Coromandel's  sand ! 

Those  silver  bells 

Bepoeed  of  yore. 

As  shapeless  or^ 

Far  down  in  the  deep-sunken  wells 

Of  darksome  mines. 

In  some  obscure  and  sunless  place, 

Beneath  huge  Chimborazo's  base, 

Or  steep  Potosi's  mountain  pines ! 

And  thus  for  the^  O  little  ehild, 
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Through  many  a  danger  and  eaoape, 

The  iSl  ships  passed  the  stormy  cape ; 

For  thee  in  foreign  lands  remote, 

Beneath  a  burning,  tropic  cUmey 

The  Indian  peasant,  chasing  the  wild  goat^ 

Himself  aa  swift  and  wild. 

In  fiGdlingy  clutched  the  frail  arbute, 

The  fibres  of  whose  shallow  root. 

Uplifted  from  the  soil,  betrayed 

The  silver  veins  beneath  it  laid, 

The  buried  treasure  of  the  miser,  Time. 

But,  lo  I  thy  door  is  left  i^ar  I 

Thou  hearest  footsteps  from  a£Eur ! 

And,  at  the  sound, 

Thou  tumest  round 

With  quick  and  questioning  eyes, 

Like  one,  who,  in  a  foreign  land, 

Beholds  on  every  hand 

Some  source  of  wonder  and  surprise! 

And,  restlessly,  impatiently, 

Thou  strivest,  strugglest,  to  be  free. 

The  four  walls  of  thy  nursery 

Are  now  like  prison  walls  to  thee. 

No  more  thy  mother's  smiles. 

No  more  the  painted  tiles, 

Delight  thee,  nor  the  playthings  on  the  floor, 

That  won  thy  little,  beatmg  heart  before ; 

Thou  strugglest  for  the  open  door. 

Through  these  onoe  solitary  halls 

Thy  pattering  footstep  fidls. 

The  sound  of  thy  merry  voioe 

Makes  the  old  walls 

Jubilant,  and  they  rejoice 

With  the  joy  of  thv  young  heart, 

O'er  the  hght  of  whose  gladness 

No  shadows  of  sadness 

From  the  sombre  background  of  memory  start. 

Once,  ah,  once,  within  these  walls 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls, 
The  Father  of  his  Country,  dwelt. 
And  yonder  meadows  broad  and  damp 
The  fires  of  the  besieging  camp 
Encircled  with  a  burning  belt. 
Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairs^ 
Heavy  with  the  ¥reight  of  oares^ 
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Sounded  hia  nujeatic  tread ; 
Yes,  within  this  very  room 
Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  doom, 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head. 

Bat  what  are  these  grave  thoughts  to  thee? 

Oaty  out !  into  the  open  air ! 

Thy  only  dream  is  lioerty, 

Thou  oarest  little  how  or  where. 

I  see  thee  eager  at  thy  play, 

Now  shouting  to  the  apples  on  the  tree. 

With  dieeks  as  round  and  red  as  they ; 

And  now  among  the  yellow  stalks, 

Among  the  flowering  shrubs  and  plants, 

As  restless  as  the  mo, 

Along  the  garden  walks, 

The  tracks  of  thy  small  carriage-wheels  I  trace  ; 

And  see  at  every  turn  how  they  eSauce 

Whole  vill^es  of  sand-roofed  tents, 

That  rise  l£e  golden  domes 

Above  the  cavernous  and  secret  homes 

Of  wandering  and  nomadic  tribes  of  ants. 

Ah,  cruel  little  Tamerlane, 

Who,  with  thy  dreadful  reign, 

Dost  persecute  and  overwhelm 

These  hapless  Troglodytes  of  thy  realm! 

What !  tired  already !  with  those  suppliant  looks, 
And  voice  more  beautiful  than  a  j^oers  books, 
Or  murmuring  sound  of  water  as  it  flows. 
Thou  comest  back  to  parley  with  repose ! 
This  rustic  seat  in  the  old  apple-tree. 
With  its  o'erhuiging  gplden  canopy 
Of  leaves  illuminate  with  autumnal  hues. 
And  shining  with  the  argent  light  of  dews, 
Shall  for  a  season  be  our  place  of  rest. 
Beneath  us,  like  an  oriole's  pendent  nest, 
From  which  the  laughing  birds  have  taken  wing, 
By  thee  abandoned,  hanm  thy  vacant  swing. 
Dream-like  the  waters  of  the  river  gleam ; 
A  sailrless  vessel  drops  adown  the  stream, 
And  like  it^  to  a  sea  as  wide  and  deep, 
Thou  driftest  gently  down  the  tides  of  sleep. 

O  ohfldi  0  new-bom  denizen 
Of  life's  great  city !  on  thy  head 
The  gkny  of  the  mom  is  shed, 
like  a  odestial  benison ! 
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Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand, 

And  with  thj  httle  hand 

Thou  openest  the  xnTsterious  gate 

Into  the  future's  undiBCOvered  land. 

I  see  its  valves  expand, 

As  at  the  touch  or  Fate ! 

Into  those  realms  of  love*and  hate, 

Into  that  darkness  blank  and  drear^ 

Bj  some  prophetic  feeling  taught, 

I  launch  the  bold,  adventurous  thought. 

Freighted  with  hope  and  fear ; 

As  upon  subterranean  streams, 

In  caverns  unexplored  and  dark, 

Men  sometimes  launch  a  fragile  bark. 

Laden  with  flickering  fire, 

And  watch  its  swift-reoeding  beams, 

Until  at  length  they  disappear, 

And  in  the  distant  dark  expire. 

By  what  astrolosy  of  fear  or  hope 

Dare  I  to  cast  thy  horoscope ! 

Like  the  new  moon  thy  life  appears ; 

A  little  strip  of  silver  light, 

And  widening  outward  into  night 

The  shadowy  disk  of  future  years ; 

And  yet  upon  its  outer  rim, 

A  luminous  circle,  Bunt  and  dim. 

And  scarcely  visible  to  us  here. 

Bounds  and  completes  the  perfect  sphere ; 

A  prophecv  and  intimation, 

A  pale  and  feeble  adumbration, 

Of  the  great  world  of  light,  that  lies 

Behind  all  human  destinies. 

Ah !  if  thy  fate,  with  anguish  fraught. 
Should  be  to  wet  the  dusty  soil 
With  the  hot  tears  and  sweat  of  toil,— * 
To  struggle  with  imperious  thought. 
Until  the  overburdened  brain. 
Weary  with  labour,  faint  with  pain, 
Like  a  jarred  pendulum,  retain 
Only  its  motion,  not  its  power, — 
Bemember,  in  that  perilous  hour, 
When  most  afflicted  and  oppressed. 
From  labour  there  shall  come  forth  rest 

And  if  a  more  auspidous  fate 
On  thy  advancing  steps  await^ 
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Still  let  it  eyer  be  thy  pride 

To  linger  by  the  laboiu^s  side ; 

With  words  of  sympftthy  or  song 

To  cheer  the  dreaiy  miurdi  along 

Of  the  great  army  of  the  poor» 

O'er  dewrt  sand,  o'er  dangerous  moor. 

Kor  to  thyself  the  task  shall  be 

Without  reward ;  for  thou  ahalt  learn 

The  wisdom  early  to  discern 

True  beauty  in  utility ; 

As  great  Pythagoras  of  yore. 

Standing  beside  the  blacksmith's  door, 

And  hearing  the  hammers,  as  they  smote 

The  anvils  with  a  different  note, 

Stole  from  the  varying  tones,  that  hung 

Vibrant  on  every  iron  tongue, 

The  secret  of  the  sounding  wire, 

And  formed  the  sevennshorded  lyre. 

Enough!  I  will  not  play  the  Seer; 
I  will  no  longer  strive  to  ope 
The  mystic  volume,  where  appear 
The  herald  Hope,  forerunning  Fear, 
And  Fear,  the  pursuivant  of  Hope. 
Thy  destiny  remains  untold; 
For,  like  AcesteB*  shaft  of  old. 
The  swift  thought  kindles  as  it  flies. 
And  bums  to  ashes  in  ^e  skies. 


THE  OCCULTATION  OF  ORION. 

I  SAW,  as  in  a  dream  sublime. 
The  balance  in  the  hand  of  Time. 
O^er  East  and  West  its  beam  impended ; 
And  day,  with  all  its  hours  of  light. 
Was  slowly  sinking  out  of  sij^t. 
While,  opj^oeite,  the  scale  of  ni^t 
l^lentlv  with  the  stars  ascendeoL 
Like  the  astrologers  of  eld. 
In  that  brieht  vision  I  beheld 
Greater  ana  deeper  mysteries. 
I  saw,  with  its  celestial  keys. 
Its  chords  of  air,  its  frets  of  fire. 
The  Samian's  great  iBolian  lyre, 
Bising  through  all  its  sevenfold  bars, 
'frcfOk  earth  unto  the  fixM  stars. 
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And  through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 

Not  only  could  I  see,  but  heir, 

Its  wondrous  and  harmonious  strings, 

In  sweet  vibration,  sphere  by  sphere, 

From  Dian's  circle  light  and  near, 

Onward  to  vaster  and  wider  ring^ 

Where,  chanting  through  his  beard  of  snows, 

Majestic,  mounmil,  Saturn  goes. 

And  down  the  sunless  realms  of  space 

Beverberates  the  thunder  of  his  bass. 

Beneath  the  sky's  triumphal  arch 
This  music  sounded  like  a  march, 
And  with  its  chorus  seemed  to  be 
Preluding  some  graat  tragedy. 
Sirius  was  rising  in  the  east ; 
Ajid,  slow  ascending  one  by  one. 
The  kindling  constdlations  shone. 
Begirt  with  many  a  blazinff  star, 
Stood  the  great  giant  Algebar, 
Orion,  hunter  of  the  beast  1 
His  sword  hung  gleaming  by  his  side, 
And,  on  his  arm,  the  lion's  hide 
Scattered  across  the  midnight  air 
The  golden  radiance  of  its  hair. 

The  moon  was  pallid,  but  not  faint ; 
And  beautiful  as  some  fair  saint, 
Serenely  moving  on  her  way 
In  hours  of  trial  and  dismay. 
As  if  she  heard  the  voice  of  Qod, 
Unharmed  with  naked  feet  she  trod 
Upon  the  hot  and  burning  stars. 
As  on  the  glowing  coals  and  bars 
That  were  to  prove  her  strength,  and  try 
Her  holiness  and  her  purity. 

Thus  moving  on,  with  silent  paoeu 
And  triumph  in  her  sweet,  pale  fiftce. 
She  reached  the  station  of  Orion. 
Aghast  he  stood  in  strange  alarm  I 
And  suddenly  from  his  outstretched  arm 
Down  fell  the  red  skin  of  the  Uon 
Into  the  river  at  his  feet. 
His  mighty  club  no  longer  beat 
The  forehead  of  the  bull;  but  he 
Beeled  as  of  yore  beside  the  sea, 
When,  blindea  bv  (Enopion, 
He  sought  the  blacksmith  at  his  forge, 
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And,  dimbing  up  the  mountain  goi^ 
Fixed  his  bluik  eyes  upon  the  sun. 
Then,  through  the  silence  overhead, 
An  angel  with  a  trumpet  said, 
Forevermore,  forevermore, 
Hie  reign  of  violence  is  o*er!'* 
And,  like  an  instrument  that  flings 
ltd  music  on  another's  strings, 
The  trumpet  of  the  angel  cast 
Upon  the  heavenly  lyre  its  blasts 
And  on  from  sphere  to  sphere  the  words 
Keedhoed  down  the  burning  chords,— 
"  Forevermore,  forevermore, 
The  reign  of  violence  is  o'er!" 


THE  BRIDGE. 


I  STOOD  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 

As  the  docks  were  striking  the  hour, 

And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  dty. 
Behind  the  dark  church  tower. 

I  saw  her  bright  reflection 

In  the  waters  under  me, 
like  a  eolden  goblet  Mling 

And  sinking  into  the  sea. 

And  far  in  the  hazy  distance 
Of  that  lovely  ni^ht  in  June, 

The  blaze  of  the  flammg  fiimaoe 
Gleamed  redder  tha^  the  moon. 

Among  the  long,  blade  rafters 

The  wavering  shadows  lay. 
And  the  current  that  came  fifom  the  ocean 

Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  t^em  away ; 

As,  sweeping  and  eddying  through  them, 

Rose  the  belated  tide, 
And,  streaming  into  the  moonlight. 

The  seaweed  floated  wide. 

And  like  those  waters  rushing 

Among  the  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 

That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  0,  how  often, 

In  the  days  that  had  gone  bj, 

I  had  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight^ 
And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky ! 
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How  often,  0,  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebhing  tide 
Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 

0*er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide  1 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 
And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 

And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  thim  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fisJlen  from  me. 
It  is  buried  in  the  sea ; 

And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 
Throws  its  shadow  over  me. 

Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 

On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 

like  the  odour  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
Comes  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 
Of  care-encumbored  men, 

Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow. 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  lon^  procession 
Still  passing  to  and  fro, 

The  young  heart  hot  and  restless, 
And  the  old  subdued  and  slow ! 

And  forever  and  forever, 

As  long  as  the  river  flows. 

As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions. 
As  long  as  life  has  woes; 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 
And  its  shadows  shall  appear. 

As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven. 
And  its  wavering  image  here. 


TO  THE  DRIVING  CLOUD. 

Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou,  0  chief  of  the  mighty  Omawhaws ! 
Gloomy  and  dark,  as  the  driving  cloud,  whose  name  thou  hast 

taken! 
Wrapt  in  thy  scarlet  blanket,  I  see  thee  stalk  through  the  city's 
Narrow  and  populous  streets,  as  once  by  the  margin  of  rivers 
Stalked  these  birds  unknown,  that  have  left  us  only  their  foot- 
prints. 
What^  in  a  few  short  fean,  will  remain  of  thy  race  but  the  foot- 
prints! 
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How  canst  thoa  walk  in  these  streets,  who  hast  trod  the  green  turf 

of  the  prairies  t 
How  canst  thou  hreathe  in  this  air,  who  hast  breathed  the 

sweet  air  of  the  mountains  1 
Ah!  'tis  in  vain  that  with  lordly  looks  of  disdain  thou  dost 

chaUenge 
Looks  of  dislike  in  return,  and  question  these  waUs  and  these 

pavements, 
Claiming  the  soil  for  thy  hunting-grounds,  while  down-trodden 

millions 
Starve  in  the  garrets  of  Europe,  and  cry  from  its  caverns  that 

they,  too, 
Have  been  created  heirs  of  the  earth,  and  claim  its  division  ! 

Back,  then,  back  to  thy  woods  in  the  regions  west  of  the  Wabash  ! 
There  as  a  monarch  thou  reignest.    In  autumn  the  leaves  of  the 

maple 
Fkve  the  floors  of  thy  palace-halls  with  gold,  and  in  summer 
Pine-trees  waft  through  its  chambers  the  odorous  breath  of  their 

branches. 
There  thou  art  strong  and  great,  a  hero,  a  tamer  of  horses ! 
There  thou  chaseet  tne  stately  stag  on  the  banks  of  the  Elk-horn, 
Or  by  the  roar  of  the  Running-Water,  or  where  the  Omawhaw 
CaDs  thee,  and  leaps  through  the  wild  ravine  like  a  brave  of  the 

Blackl(9et ! 

Hark !  what  murmurs  arise  from  the  heart  of  those  mountainous 

deserts  t 
Is  it  the  cry  of  the  Foxes  and  Crows,  or  the  mighty  Behemoth, 
Who,  unharmed,  on  his  tusks  once  caught  the  bolts  of  the  thunder, 
And  now  lurks  in  his  lair  to  destroy  uie  race  of  the  red  man  ? 
Far  more  &tal  to  thee  and  thy  race  than  the  Crows  and  the  Foxes, 
Far  more  &tal  to  thee  and  thv  race  than  the  tread  of  Behemoth, 
Lo !  the  big  thunder-canoe,  that  steadily  breasts  the  Missouri's 
Merciless  current !  and  yonder,  afar  on  the  prairies,  the  camp-fires 
Gleam  through  the  night ;  and  the  cloud  of  dust  in  the  gray  of 

the  daybreak 
Marks  not  the  buffido's  track,  nor  the  Mandan's  dexterous  horse- 
race. 
It  is  a  caravan,  whitening  the  desert  where  dwell  the  Camanches  I 
Ha !  how  the  breath  of  these  Saxons  and  Celts,  like  the  blast  of 

the  east-wind, 
Drifts  evermore  to  the  west  the  scanty  smokes  of  thy  wigwams  I 
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In  Mather's  Magnalia  Cbristi, 

Of  the  old  colonial  timei 
May  be  found  in  prose  the  legend 

That  is  here  set  down  in  rhyme. 

A  ship  sailed  from  New  Haven, 
Ajid  the  keen  and  frosty  airs. 

That  filled  her  sails  at  partmg, 

Were  heavy  with  good  men's  prayers. 

"  0  Lord !  if  it  be  Thy  pleasure," 

Thus  prayed  the  old  divine, 
<'To  bury  our  friends  in  the  ooean. 

Take  them,  for  they  are  Thine!** 

But  Master  Lamberton  muttered, 
And  under  his  breath  said  he — 
"This  ship  is  so  crank  and  wolty, 
I  fear  our  grave  she  will  l>e!*' 

And  the  ships  that  came  from  England, 
When  the  winter  months  were  gone^ 

Brought  no  tidings  of  this  vessel, 
Nor  of  Master  Lamberton. 

This  put  the  people  to  praying 

That  the  Lord  would  let  them  hear 

What,  in  His  greater  wisdom. 

He  had  done  with  friends  so  dear. 

And  at  last  their  prayers  were  answered  :^- 
It  was  in  the  month  of  June, 

An  hour  before  the  sunset 
Of  a  windy  afternoon ; 

When  steadily  steering  landward 

A  ship  was  seen  below. 
And  they  Knew  it  was  Lamberton,  Master, 

Who  sailed  so  long  ago. 

On  she  came,  with  a  doud  of  canvas, 
Bight  against  the  wind  that  blew, 

Until  the  eye  could  distinguish 
The  &oeB  of  the  crew. 

Then  fell  her  straining  top-masts, 
Hanging  tangled  in  the  shrouds, 

And  her  saOs  were  loosened  and  lifted. 
And  Uown  away  like  clouds. 
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And  the  masts,  with  all  their  rigging, 

Fell  slowly  one  by  on^ 
And  the  hulk  dilated  and  yanished, 

As  a  sea-mist  in  the  sun  1 

And  the  people  who  saw  this  marvel, 

Eadi  said  unto  his  firiend, 
That  this  was  the  mould  of  their  vessel. 

And  thus  her  tragic  end. 

And  the  pastor  of  the  village 

Gave  thanks  to  God  in  prayer, 
That  to  quiet  their  troubled  spirits 

He  heA  sent  Uiis  Ship  of  Air. 


THE  LADDER  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINK 

Saint  Auoustine  !  well  hast  thou  said, 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  finame 

A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame ! 

All  common  things — each  day's  events. 
That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end; 

Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents, 

Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

The  low  desire— the  base  design, 

That  makes  another's  virtues  less ; 

The  level  of  the  ^ddy  wine. 
And  aU  occasions  of  excess. 

The  longing  for  ignoble  things. 

The  strife  for  triumph  more  than  truth 
The  hardening  of  the  heart,  that  brings 

Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth ! 

All  thoughts  of  ill — all  evil  deeds. 

That  have  their  root  in  thought  of  ill. 

Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 

The  action  of  the  nobler  will! 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 
Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 

In  the  bri^t  field  of  Fair  Renown 
The  right  of  eminent  domain! 

We  have  not  wings — ^we  cannot  soar-^ 
But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  dimb 

By  slow  degrees— by  more  and  more— 
The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 
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The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs, 

When  nearer  seen  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 

The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 

Their  frowning  foreheads  to  the  skies, 

Are  crossed  by  pathways,  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  m  the  night. 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 

Wiui  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes, 

We  may  discern,  unseen  before, 
A  path  to  higher  destinies. 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 

If  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  liusi^ 
To  something  nobler  we  attain. 


CURFEW. 


Solemnly,  mournfully, 

Dealing  its  dole. 
The  Curfew  Bell 

Is  beginning  to  toll. 

Cover  the  embers. 

And  put  out  the  light ; 
Toil  comes  with  the  morning^ 

And  rest  with  the  night 

Dark  grow  the  windows. 

And  quenched  is  the  fire ; 

Sound  fades  into  silence, — 
All  footsteps  retire. 

No  voice  in  the  chambers, 
No  sound  in  the  hall  1 
Sleep  and  oblivion 
.     Beign  over  all! 
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n. 
The  book  is  completed. 

And  dosed,  like  the  day ; 
And  the  hand  that  has  written  it 

Lays  it  away. 

Dim  grow  its  fancies; 

Forgotten  they  lie 
Like  coals  in  the  ashes, 

They  darken  and  die. 

Song  sinks  into  silence, 

The  story  is  told, 
The  windows  are  darkened, 

The  hearth-stone  is  cold. 

Darker  and  darker 

The  black  shadows  fall ; 
Sleep  and  oblivion 

Reign  over  alL 


THE 

GOLDEN  LEGEND. 


PROLOGUE. 

ScKKB— THB  SPIBE  OF  STBASBUBG  CATHEDRAL. 

Night  and  storm.    Lucifeb,  mth  the  powert  of  the  air  trying  fo 

tear  doum  the  Crott. 

Lucifer.    Hasten  !  hasten  ! 
0  ye  Spirits! 

From  its  station  drag  the  ponderous 
Cross  of  iron,  that  to  mock  us 
Is  uplifted  high  in  air! 

Voices.    O,  we  cannot ! 
For  around  it 

All  the  Saints  and  Guardian  Angels 
Throng  in  legions  to  protect  it; 
They  defeat  us  everywhere  I 

Belia.    Laudo  Deum  verum ! 
Plebem  voco ! 
Congrego  clerum! 

LuciF.    Lower !  lower ! 
Hover  downward! 

Seize  the  loud,  vociferous  bells,  and 
Clashing,  clanging,  to  the  pavement 
Hurl  them  from  their  windy  tower! 

L 
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Has  BomethiDg  in  it  like  despair, 
A  weight  I  am  too  weak  to  bear! 
Sweeter  to  this  afflicted  breast 
The  thought  of  never-ending  rest ! 
Sweeter  the  undisturbed  and  deep 
Tranquillity  of  endless  sleep! 

yA  flash  of  lightning^  out  of  which  Lucifer  appearsy  in 
the  garb  of  a  travelling  Physician. 

JjXJCTF,    All  hail.  Prince  Henry  ! 

P.  Hen.  (starting,)  Who  is  it  speaks  ? 

Who  and  what  are  you  ? 

LuGiF.  One  who  seeks 

A  monient*s  audience  with  the  prince. 

P.  Hen.    When  came  you  in? 

LuciF.  A  moment  since. 

I  found  your  study  door  unlocked, 
And  thought  you  answered  when  I  knocked. 

P.  Hen.    I  did  not  hear  you. 

LuciP.  You  heard  the  thunder  : 

It  was  loud  enough  to  waken  the  dead.  - 
And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  special  wonder 
That,  when  God  is  walking  overhead, 
You  should  not  hear  my  feeble  tread. 

P.  Hen.    What  may  your  wish  or  purpose  be? 

LnciF.    No  thing  or  everything,  as  it  please 
Vour  Highness,     x  ou  behold  in  me 
Only  a  travelling  physician  ; 
One  of  the  few  who  have  a  mission 
To  cure  incurable  diseases, 
Or  those  that  are  called  so. 

P.  Hen.  Can  you  bring 

The  dead  to  life? 

Luce?.  Yes  ;  very  nearly. 

And,  what  is  a  wiser,  and  better  thing, 
Can  keep  the  living  from  ever  needing 
Such  an  imnatural,  strange  proceeding, 
By  showing  conclusively  and  clearly 
That  death  is  a  stupid  blimder  merely, 
And  not  a  necessity  of  our  lives. 
My  beings  here  is  accidental ; 
The  storm,  that  against  your  casement  drives. 
In  the  little  village  below  waylaid  me. 
And  there  I  heard,  with  a  secret  dehght, 
Of  your  maladies  physical  and  mental. 
Which  neither  astonished  nor  dismayed  me. 
And  I  hastened  hither,  though  late  in  the  night, 
To  proffer  my  aid ! 
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P.  Hen.  (ironically.)    For  this  you  came! 
Ah,  how  can  I  ever  hope  to  requite 
This  honour  from  one  so  erudite  ? 

LudF.    The  honour  is  mine,  or  will  be  when 
1  have  cured  your  disease. 

P.  Hek.  But  not  till  then. 

LuciF.    What  is  your  illness? 

P   Hen.  It  has  no  name. 

A  smouldering,  duU,  perpetual  flame. 
As  in  a  kiln,  bums  in  my  veins, 
•Sending  up  vapours  to  the  head ; 
My  heart  nas  become  a  dull  lagoon, 
TVnich  a  kind  of  leprosy  drinks  and  drains ; 
I  am  accounted  as  one  who  is  dead. 
And,  indeed,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  soon. 

LuciF.    And  has  Gordonius  the  Divine, 
In  his  famous  Lily  of  Medicine, — 
I  see  the  book  lies  open  before  you, — 
No  remedy  potent  enough  to  restore  you? 

P.  Hen.    I^one  whatever! 

LuGiF.  The  dead  are  dead. 

And  their  oracles  dumb,  when  questioned 
Of  the  new  diseases  that  human  life 
Envolves  in  its  progress,  rank  and  rife. 
Consult  the  dead  upon  things  that  were. 
But  the  living  only  on  things  that  aiu 
Have  you  done  this,  by  the  appliance 
And  aid  of  doctors  ? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  whole  schools 

Of  doctors,  with  their  leamM  rules ; 
But  the  case  is  quite  beyond  their  science. 
Even  the  doctors  of  Salem 
Send  me  back  word  they  can  discern 
No  cure  for  a  malady  Hke  this. 
Save  one  which  in  its  nature  is 
Impossible,  and  cannot  be! 

LuciF.    That  sounds  oracular! 

P.  Hen.  Unendurable! 

LuciP.    What  is  their  remedy? 

P.  Hen.  Tou  shall  see  ; 

Writ  in  this  scroll  is  the  mystery. 

LuGiP.  (readina.)    ^  Not  to  be  cured,  yet  not  incurable ! 
The  only  remedy  that  remains 
Is  the  blood  that  flows  from  a  maiden's  veins, 
Who  of  her  own  free  will  shall  die, 
And  ^ve  life  as  the  price  of  yours !  '* 
This  IS  the  strangest  of  all  cures. 
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And  one,  I  think,  you  will  never  try  ; 
The  prescription  you  may  well  put  oy, 
As  something  impossible  to  find 
Before  the  world  itself  shall  end  ! 
And  yet  who  knows?    One  cannot  say 
That  into  some  maiden's  brain  that  kind 
Of  madness  will  not  find  its  way. 
Meanwhile  permit  me  to  recommend, 
As  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay, 
My  wonderful  Catholioon, 
Of  very  subtle  and  magical  powers ! 

P.  Hen.    Purge  with  your  nostrums  and  drugs  infernal 
The  spouts  and  gargoyles  of  these  towers. 
Not  me!    My  £uth  is  utterly  gone 
In  every  power  but  the  Power  Supernal ! 
Pray  tell  me,  of  what  school  are  you  ? 

LuciF.    Both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  ! 
The  school  of  Hermes  Tnsmegistus, 
Who  uttered  his  oracles  sublime 
Before  the  Olympiads,  in  the  dew 
Of  the  early  dawn  and  dusk  of  Time, 
The  reign  of  dateless  old  Hephsostus ! 
As  northward,  from  its  Nubian  springs, 
The  Nile,  for  ever  new  and  old. 
Among  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Its  mighty,  mystic  stream  has  rolled  ; 
So,  starting  from  its  fountain-head 
Under  the  lotus-leaves  of  Isis, 
From  the  dead  demi-gods  of  eld, 
Through  long,  unbroken  lines  of  kings. 
Its  course  the  sacred  art  has  held, 
Unchecked,  unchanged  by  man's  devices. 
This  art  the  Arabian  G^bir  taught, 
And  in  alembics,  finely  wrought 
Distilling  herbs  and  flowers,  discovered 
The  secret  that  so  long  had  hoverad 
Upon  the  misty  verge  of  Truth, 
The  Elixir  of  Perpetual  Youth, 
Called  Alcohol,  in  the  Arab  speech! 
Like  him,  thjs  wondrous  lore  I  teach! 

P.  Hen.    What!  an  adopt? 

LuciF.  Nor  loss,  nor  more ! 

P.  Hen.     I  am  a  reader  of  your  books, 
A  lover  of  that  mystic  lore! 
With  such  a  piercing  glance  it  looks 
Into  great  Nature's  open  eye. 
And  sees  within  it  trembling  lie 
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Tlio  portrait  of  the  Deity ! 
And  yet,  alas!   with  all  my  pains, 
The  secret  and  the  mystery 
Have  baffled  and  eluded  me, 
Unseen  the  grand  result  remains  ! 

LuciF.  {showing  a  flank.)    Behold  it  here !  this  little  flask 
Contains  the  wonderful  quintessence, 
The  perfect  flower  and  efflorescence, 
Of  all  the  knowledge  man  can  ask ! 
Hold  it  up  thus  against  the  light! 

P.  Hen.    How  limpid,  pure,  and  cxystalline, 
How  quick,  and  tremulous,  and  bright. 
The  little  wavelets  dance  and  shine, 
As  were  it  the  Water  of  Life  in  sooth  ! 

LuciF.     It  is!    It  assuages  every  pain, 
Cures  all  diseases,  and  gives  again 
To  age  the  swift  delights  of  youth. 
Inhale  its  fragrance. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  sweet. 

A  thousand  different  odours  meet 
And  mingle  in  its  rare  perfume. 
Such  as  the  wings  of  summer  waft 
At  open  windows  through  a  room  ! 

LuciF.    Will  you  not  taste  it? 

P.  Hen.  Will  one  draught 

Suffice? 

LuoiF.        If  not,  you  can  drink  more. 

P.  Hen.    Into  this  crystal  goblet  pour 
So  much  as  I  can  safely  drink. 

LuciP.  (pouring.^    Let  not  the  quantity  alarm  you ; 
You  may  drink  all ;  it  will  not  harm  you. 

P.  Hen.    I  am  as  one  who  on  the  brink 
Of  a  dark  river  stands,  and  sees 
The  waters  flow,  the  laiidscape  dim 
Around  him  waver,  wheel,  and  swim. 
And,  ere  he  plunges^  stops  to  think 
Into  what  whirlpools  he  may  sink; 
One  moment  pauses,  and  no  more, 
Then  madly  plimges  from  the  shore ! 
Headlong  into  the  mysteries 
Of  life  and  death  I  boldly  leap, 
Nor  fear  the  fSEiteful  current's  sweep, 
Nor  what  in  ambush  lurks  below ! 
For  death  is  better  than  disease ! 

[An  Angel  with  an  JEolian  harp  hovers  in  the  air. 

Angel.    Wool  woe!  eternal  woe; 
Not  only  the  whispered  prayer 
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Of  love, 

But  the  imprecations  of  hate, 

Beverberate 

For  ever  and  ever  through  the  air 

Above ! 

This  fearful  curse 

Shakes  the  great  universe ! 

LuciP.  {dUappeari$ig.)    Drink!   drink! 
And  thy  soul  shall  sink 
Down  into  the  dark  abyss, 
Into  the  infinite  abyss, 
From  which  no  plummet  nor  rope 
Ever  drew  up  the  silver  sand  of  hope ! 

P.  ISjm.  {(irinkit^,)    It  is  like  a  draught  of  fire ! 
Through  every  vem 
I  feel  again 

The  fever  of  youth,  the  soft  desire ; 
A  rapture  that  is  almost  pain 
Throbs  in  my  heart  and  fills  my  brain  ! 

0  joy !    O  joy  !    I  feel 
The  Dand  of  steel 

That  so  long  and  heavily  has  pressed 

Upon  my  breast 

Uplifted,  and  the  malediction 

Of  my  afiUction 

Is  taken  from  me,  and  my  weary  breast 

At  length  finds  rest. 

Angel.    It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  fire,  from  which  the  air 

has  been  taken ! 

It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  sand,  when  the  hour-glass  is  not  shaken ! 

It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  tide  between  the  ebb  and  the  flow ! 

It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  wind  between  the  flaws  that  blow ! 

With  fiendish  laughter, 

Hereafter, 

This  fidse  physician 

Will  mock  thee  in  thy  perdition. 
P.  Hen.    Speak!  speak! 

Who  says  that  I  am  ill? 

1  am  not  ill !  I  am  not  weak ! 

The  trance,  the  swoon,  the  dream  is  o'er! 

I  feel  the  chill  of  death  no  more ! 

At  lenc^h, 

I  stand  renewed  in  all  my  strength! 

Beneath  me  I  can  feel 

The  great  earth  stagser  and  reel. 

As  if  the  feet  of  a  oesoending  Qod 

Upon  its  Burfitoe  trod, 
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And  like  a  pebble  it  rolled  beneath  his  heel! 

This.  0  brave  Physician !  this 

Is  thy  great  Palingenesis  !  ,  [^DrinJts  again. 

Angel.    Touch  the  goblet  no  more  ! 
It  will  make  thy  heart  sore 
To  its  very  core ! 
Its  perfume  is  the  breath 
Of  uie  Angel  of  Death, 
And  the  light  that  within  it  lies 
Is  the  flash  of  his  evil  eyes. 
Beware!  oh,  beware! 
For  sickness,  sorrow,  and  care, 
All  are  there! 

P.  Hen.  {sinking  back.)  0  thou  voice  within  my  breast ! 
Why  entreat  me,  why  upbraid  me. 
When  the  steadfast  tongues  of  truth 
And  the  flattering  hopes  of  youth 
Have  all  deceived  me  and  betrayed  me  ? 
Give  me,  give  me  rest,  0,  rest! 
Golden  visions  wave  and  hover, 
Golden  vapours,  waters  streaming, 
Landscapes  moving,  changing,  gleaming, 
I  am  like  a  happy  lover 
Who  illumines  life  with  dreaming! 
Brave  physician !  rare  phvsidan  ! 
Well  hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  mission ! 

[His  head/alls  on  kis  book. 

Angel,  (receding.)    Alas  !  alas  1 
Like  a  vapour  the  golden  vision 
Shall  &de  and  pass. 
And  thou  wilt  find  in  thy  heart  again 
Onlv  the  blight  of  jMun, 
And  bitter,  bitter,  bitter  contrition. 


ScKins— COURT-YARD  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

Hubert  standing  by  the  gateway, 

HuBEBT.    How  sad  the  grand  old  castle  looks ! 
Overhead,  the  unmolested  rooks 
Upon  the  turret's  windy  top 
Sit,  talking  of  the  farmer's  crop ; 
Here  in  the  court-yard  springs  the  grass, 
So  few  are  now  the  feet  that  pass; 
The  stately  peacocks,  bolder  grown, 
Come  hopping  down  the  steps  of  stone, 
As  if  the  castle  were  their  own; 
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And  I,  the  poor  old  seneschal, 

Haunt,  like  a  ghost,  the  banquet-hall. 

Alas!  the  merry  guests  no  more 

Crowd  through  the  hospitable  door; 

No  eves  with  youth  ana  passion  shine, 

No  cheeks  grow  redder  than  the  wine ; 

No  song,  no  laugh,  no  jovial  din 

Of  drinking  wassail  to  the  pin ; 

But  all  is  silent,  sad,  and  drear. 

And  now  the  only  soimds  I  hear 

Are  the  hoarse  rooks  upon  the  walls, 

And  horses  stamping  in  their  stalls !         [J  horn  sounds. 

What  ho !  that  merry,  sudden  blast 

Reminds  me  of  the  days  long  past! 

And,  as  of  old  resounding,  grate 

The  heavy  hinges  of  the  ^te, 

And,  clattering  loud,  with  iron  clank, 

Down  goes  the  sounding  bridge  of  plank. 

As  if  it  were  in  haste  to  greet 

The  pressure  of  a  travellers  feet ! 

Enier  Walter,  the  Minnesinger, 

Wal.    How  now,  my  friend  !    This  looks  quite  lonely  ! 
No  banner  flying  from  the  walls. 
No  pages  and  no  seneschals. 
No  warders,  and  one  porter  only! 
Is  it  you,  Hubert? 

Hub.  Ah !  Master  Walter !  ^ 

Wal.    Alas!  how  forms  and  faces  alter! 
I  did  not  know  you.    You  look  older! 
Your  hair  has  grown  much  grayer  and  thinner, 
And  you  stoop  a  little  in  the  shoulder! 

Hub.    Alack !   I  am  a  poor  old  sinner. 
And,  like  these  towers,  begin  to  moulder ; 
And  you  have  been  absent  many  a  year! 

Wal.    How  is  the  Prince? 

Hub.  He  is  not  here  ; 

He  has  been  ill:  and  now  has  fled. 

Wal.    Speak  it  out  htuikly :  say  he*s  dead  ! 
Is  it  not  so? 

Hub.  No,  if  you  please ; 

A  strange,  mysterious  disease 
Fell  on  him  with  a  sudden  blight. 
Whole  hours  together  he  would  stand 
Upon  the  terrace  in  a  dream, 
Bestiufir  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
Best  leased  when  he  was  most  alone. 
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Like  St.  John  Nepomuck  in  stone, 

Looking  down  into  a  stream. 

In  the  Bound  Tower,  night  after  night, 

He  sat,  and  bleared  his  eyes  with  books ; 

Until  one  morning  we  fomid  him  there 

Stretched  on  the  floor,  as  if  in  a  swoon 

He  had  £&llen  from  his  chair. 

We  hardly  recognised  his  sweet  looks ! 

Wal.    Poor  Prince ! 

Hua  I  think  he  might  have  mended ; 

And  he  did  mend:   but  very  soon 
The  Priests  came  flocking  in,  like  rooks 
With  all  their  croziers  and  their  crooks, 
And  so  at  last  the  matter  ended. 

Wal.    How  did  it  end  ? 

Hub.  Why,  in  Saint  Rochus 

They  made  him  stand,  and  wait,  his  doom ; 
And,  as  if  he  were  condemned  to  the  tomb. 
Began  to  mutter  their  hocus-pocus. 
First,  the  Mass  for  the  Dead  they  chanted, 
Then  three  times  laid  upon  his  head 
A  shovelful  of  churchyard  clay, 
Saying  to  him,  as  he  stood  undaunted, 
"This  is  a  sign  that  thou  art  dead. 
So  in  thy  heart  be  penitent !  ** 
And  forth  from  the  chapel  door  he  went 
Into  disgrace  and  banishment, 
Clothed  in  a  cloak  of  hodden  gray 
And  bearing  a  wallet,  and  a  bell. 
Whose  sound  should  be  a  perpetnal  knell 
To  keep  all  travellers  away. 

Wal.    0,  horrible  fate!    Outcast,  rejected. 
As  one  with  pestilence  infected ! 

Hub.    Then  was  the  family  tomb  xmsealed. 
And  broken  helmet,  sword,  and  shield. 
Buried  together,  in  common  wreck, 
As  is  the  custom,  when  the  last 
Of  any  princely  house  has  |>as8ed. 
And  thnce,  as  with  a  trumpet-blast, 
A  herald  shouted  down  the  stair 
The  words  of  warning  and  despair, — 
"  0  Hoheneck !    0  Hoheneck  !" 

Wal.    Still  in  my  soul  that  cry  goes  on, — 
For  over  gone !  for  ever  gone ! 
Ah,  what  a  cruel  sense  of  loss. 
Like  a  black  shadow,  would  fall  across 
The  hearts  of  all,  if  he  should  die ! 
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His  gracious  presence  upon  earth 

Was  as  a  fire  upon  a  hearth ; 

As  pleasant  songs,  at  morning  sung, 

The  words  that  dropped  from  his  sweet  touguo 

Strengthened  our  hearts ;  or,  heard  at  night. 

Made  all  our  slumbers  soft  and  light. 

Where  is  he? 
Hna  In  the  Odenwald. 

Some  of  his  tenants,  unappalled 

By  fear  of  death,  or  priestly  word, — 

A  holy  family,  that  make 

Each  meal  a  Supper  of  the  Lord, — 

Have  him  beneath  their  watch  and  ward. 

For  love  of  him,  and  Jesus'  sake ! 

Pray  you  oome  in.    For  why  should  1 

With  out-door  hospitality 

Myprince's  friend  thus  entertain  ? 

W  AL.    I  would  a  moment  here  remain. 

But  you,  good  Hubert,  go  before, 

Fill  me  a  goblet  of  May-drink, 

As  aromatic  as  the  May 

From  which  it  steals  the  breath  away, 

And  which  he  loved  so  well  of  yore ; 

It  is  of  him  that  I  would  think. 

You  shall  attend  me,  when  I  call, 

In  the  ancestral  banquet4iall. 

Unseen  companions,  guests  of  air, 

You  cannot  wait  on,  will  be  there ; 

They  taste  not  food,  they  drink  not  wine. 

But  their  soft  eyes  look  into  mine, 

And  their  lips  speak  to  me,  and  all 

The  vast  ana  shadowy  banquet-hall 

Is  full  of  looks  and  words  divine! 

[Leaning  over  the  parapet. 
The  day  is  done;  and  slowly  fix>m  the  scene 
The  stooping  sun  upgathers  his  spent  shafts, 
And  puts  them  bactc  into  his  golden  quiver! 
Below  me  in  the  valley,  deep  and  green 
As  goblets  are,  from  which  m  thirsty  draughts 
We  drink  its  wine,  the  swift  and  mantling  river 
Flows  on  triumphant  through  those  lovely  regions. 
Etched  with  the  shadows  of  its  sombre  marguut. 
And  soft,  reflected  clouds  of  gold  and  argent! 
Yes,  there  it  flows,  for  ever,  broad  and  still. 
As  when  the  vanguard  of  the  Roman  legions 
First  saw  it  from  the  top  of  yonder  hiU ! 
How  beautiful  it  is!    Frash  fielda  of  wheats 
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Vineyard,  and  town,  and  tower  with  fluttering  flog, 

The  consecrated  chapel  on  the  crag, 

And  the  white  hamlet  gathered  round  its  base. 

Like  Mary  sitting  at  her  Saviour's  feet, 

And  looking  up  at  His  beloved  &ce! 

O  friend !  O  best  of  friends !  thy  absence  more 

Than  the  impending  night  darkens  the  landscape  o'er ! 


II. 

Bcssn—A  FARM  IN  THE  ODENWALD. 

A  garden ;  morning ;  Pbincb  Henbt  sealed,  wiik  a  book. 
EusiE  at  a  distance,  gathering  flowers, 

P.  Hen.  {reading.)    '^Onb  morning,  all  alone. 
Out  of  his  convent  of  gray  stone, 
Into  the  forest  older,  darker,  grayer. 
His  lips  moving  as  if  in  prayer, 
His  head  sunken  upon  his  breast 
As  in  a  dream  of  rest, 
Walked  the  Monk  FeUz.    All  about 
The  broad,  sweet  sunshine  lay  without. 
Filling  the  summer  air ; 
And  within  the  woodlands  as  he  trod. 
The  twihght  was  like  the  truce  of  God 
With  worldly  woe  and  care ; 
Under  him  lay  the  golden  moss : 
And  above  him  the  boughs  of  hemlock  trees 
Waved,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
And  whispered  their  Benedidtes ; 
And  from  the  ground 
Kose  an  odour  sweet  and  fragrant 
Of  the  wild  flowers  and  the  vagrant 
Vines  that  wandered. 
Seeking  the  simshine,  round  and  round. 

''These  he  heeded  not,  but  pondered 

On  the  volume  in  his  hand, 

A  volume  of  Saint  Augustine, 

Wherein  he  read  of  the  unseen 

Splendours  of  Qod's  great  town 

In  the  unknown  land, 

And,  with  his  eyes  cast  down 

In  humility,  he  said: 
<I  beUeve,  O  God, 

What  herein  I  have  read,    : 

But  alas  !  I  do  not  understand !' 
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'^And  lo!   he  heard 
The  sudden  singing  of  a  bird, 
A  snow-white  bird,  that  from  a  doud 
Dropped  down. 

And  among  the  branches  brown 
Sat  singing 

So  sweet,  and  clear,  and  loud, 
It  seemed  a  thousand  harp-strinss  ringing. 
And  the  Monk  Felix  closed  his  book. 
And  long,  long, 
With  rapturous  look, 
He  listened  to  the  song, 
And  hardly  breathed  or  stirred, 
Until  he  saw,  as  in  a  vision. 
The  land  Eljsian, 
And  in  the  heavenly  dty  heard 
Angelic  feet 

Fall  on  the  golden  flagging  of  the  street. 
And  he  would  fain 
Have  caught  the  wondrous  bird. 
But  strove  in  vain ; 
For  it  flew  away,  away, 
Far  over  hill  ana  dell, 
And  instead  of  its  sweet  singing. 
He  heard  the  convent  bell 
Suddenly  in  the  silence  ringing, 
For  the  service  of  noonday. 
And  he  retraced 
His  pathway  homeward  sadly  and  in  haste. 

''In  the  convent  there  was  a  change! 
He  looked  for  each  well-known  fiEtce, 
But  the  faces  were  new  and  strange ; 
New  figures  sat  in  the  oaken  stalls, 
New  voices  chanted  in  the  choir; 
Tet  the  place  was  the  same  place, 
The  same  dusky  walls 
Of  cold,  gray  stone. 
The  same  cloisters  and  belfry  and  spira 

''A  stranger  and  alone 

Among  that  brotherhood 

llie  Monk  FeHx  stood. 
'  Forty  years,*  said  a  Friar, 
'Have  I  been  Prior 

Of  this  convent  in  the  wood, 

But  for  that  space 

Never  have  I  beheld  thy  fiskcel' 
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"  The  heart  of  the  Monk  Felix  fell :    ' 
And  he  answered,  with  submissive  tone, 
*  This  morning,  after  the  hour  of  Prime, 
I  left  my  cell, 
And  wandered  forth  alone, 
listening  all  the  time 
To  the  melodious  singing 
Of  a  beautiful  white  oiid. 
Until  I  heard 

The  bells  of  the  convent  ringing 
Noon  from  their  noisy  towers. 
It  was  as  if  I  dreamed ; 
For  what  to  me  had  seemed 
Moments  only,  had  been  hours!' 

"  *  Years !  *  said  a  voice  close  by. 
It  was  an  aged  monk  who  spoke. 
From  a  bench  of  oak 
Fastened  against  the  wall  ;— 
He  was  the  oldest  monk  of  alL 
For  a  whole  century 
Had  he  been  there. 
Serving  Qod  in  prayer. 
The  meekest  and  humblest  of  His  creatoi'es. 
He  remembered  well  the  features 
Of  Felix,  and  he  said. 
Speaking  distinct  and  slow : 
'One  htmdred  years  ago, 
When  I  was  a  novice  in  this  place. 
There  was  here  a  monk,  full  of  Qod's  grace. 
Who  bore  the  name 
Of  Felix,  and  this  man  must  be  the  same.* 

**And  straightway 
They  brought  forth  to  the  h'ght  of  day 
A  volume  old  and  brown, 
A  huge  tome,  bound 
In  brass  and  wild-boards  hide, 
Wherein  were  written  down 
The  names  of  all  who  had  die^ 
In  the  convent,  since  it  was  edified. 
And  there  they  fotmd. 
Just  as  the  old  monk  said, 
That  on  a  certain  day  and  date, 
One  hundred  years  before, 
Had  gone  forth  from  the  convent  gate 
The  Monk  Felix,  and  never  more 
Had  entered  that  saored  door. 
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He  had  been  counted  among  the  dead ! 

And  thej  knew,  at  last. 

That,  such  had  been  the  power 

Of  that  celestial  and  immortal  song, 

A  hundred  years  had  passed. 

And  had  not  seemed  so  long 

As  a  single  hour !"  [ESjbib  comes  in  withfloirers. 

Elsie.    Here  are  flowers  for  you. 
But  they  are  not  all  for  you. 
Some  of  them  are  for  the  Virgin 
And  for  Saint  Cecilia. 

P.  Hen.  As  thou  standest  there, 
Thou  seemest  to  me  like  the  angel 
That  brought  the  immortal  roses 
To  Saint  Cecilia's  bridal  chamber. 

Elsie.    But  these  will  fade. 

P.  Hen.    Themselves  will  fade, 
But  not  their  memory, 
And  memory  has  the  power 
To  re-create  them  from  the  dust 
They  remind  me,  too. 
Of  martyred  Dorothea, 
Who  from  celestial  gardens  sent 
Flowers  as  her  witnesses 
To  him  who  scoffed  and  doubted. 

Elsie.    Do  you  know  the  stoxy 
Of  Christ  and  the  Sultan's  daughter  ? 
That  is  the  prettiest  legend  of  them  all. 

P.  Hen.    Then  tell  it  to  me. 
But  first  come  hither. 
Lay  the  flowers  down  beside  me. 
And  put  both  thy  hands  in  mine. 
Now  tell  me  the  story. 

Elsie.    Early  in  the  morning 
The  Sultan's  daughter 
Walked  in  her  other's  garden, 
Gathering  the  bright  flowers. 
All  full  of  dew. 

P.  Hen.    Just  as  thou  hast  been  doing 
This  morning,  dearest  Elsie. 

Elsie.    And  as  she  gathered  them. 
She  wondered  more  and  more 
Who  was  the  Master  of  the  Flowers, 
And  made  them  grow 
Out  of  the  cold,  dark  earth. 
''  In  my  heart,"  she  said, 
*  I  love  Him ;  and  for  Him 
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Would  leave  my  fiither's  palace, 
To  labour  in  ms  garden.** 

P.  Hen.    Dear,  innooent  child  I 
How  sweetly  thou  recallest 
The  long-forgotten  legend, 
That  in  my  early  childhood 
My  mother  told  me! 
Upon  jnj  bnin 
It  re-appears  once  more, 
As  a  birth>mark  on  the  forehead 
When  a  hand  suddenly 
Is  laid  upon  it,  and  removed! 

EusiE.    And  at  midnight^ 
As  she  lay  upon  her  bed, 
She  heard  a  voice 
Call  to  her  from  the  garden, 
And,  looking  forth  from  her  window, 
She  saw  a  beautiful  Youth 
Standing  among  the  flowers. 
It  was  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
And  she  went  down  to  Him, 
And  opened  the  door  for  Him ; 
And  Me  said  to  her,  ''O  maiden! 
Thou  hast  thought  of  Me  with  love. 
And  for  thy  sake 
Out  of  My  Father's  kingdom 
Have  I  come  hither: 
I  am  the  Master  of  the  Flowers. 
My  garden  is  in  Paradise, 
And  if  thou  wilt  ffo  with  Me, 
Thy  bridal  earland 
Shall  be  of  oright  red  flowers." 
And  then  He  took  from  £Us  finger 
A  golden  ring. 

And  asked  the  Sultan's  daughter 
If  she  would  be  His  bride. 
And  when  she  answered  Him  with  lore. 
His  wounds  began  to  bleed. 
And  she  said  to  Him, 
"  0  Love !.  how  red  Thy  heart  is» 
And  Thy  hands  are  tail  of  roses.'* 
^  For  thy  sake/'  answered  He, 
'*  For  thy  sake  is  My  heart  so  red, 
For  thee  I  bring  these  roses. 
I  gathered  them  at  the  cross 
Whereon  I  died  for  thee! 
Come^  for  My  Father  calls. 

M 
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Thou  art  My  elected  bride!  " 

And  the  Sultan's  daughter 

Followed  Him  to^  Hia  F^thez's  garden. 

P.  Hxsr.    Wouldat  thou  have  done  so,  Elsie  ? 

Elsib.    Yee»  very  gladly. 

P.  Hxsr.    Then  %h»  Celestial  Bridegroom 
Wi]l  oome  for  thee  alsa 
Upon  thy  forehead  He  will  place. 
Not  £Us  crown  of  thorns^ 
But  a  crown  of  roses. 
In  thy  bridal  chamber. 
Like  Saint  Cecilia^ 
Thou  shalt  hear  sweet  music. 
And  breathe  the  fragrance 
Of  flowers  immortal! 
€k>  now  and  place  these  flowers 
Before  her  picture. 


Scsvs— A  ROOM  IN  THB  FARM-HOUSE. 

Tmlighi.    Ursula  tpimmig,    Gottlieb  atleep  im  hit  chair 

Ubs.    Darker  and  darker!    Hardly  a  glimmer 
Of  light  comes  in  at  the  window-pane; 
Or  is  it  my  eyes  are  growing  dinuner? 
I  cannot  dtisentanffle  this  skein. 
Nor  wind  it  rightly  upon  the  reeL 
Elsie! 

GoTT.  {ttarting.)    The  stopping  of  thy  wheel 
Has  wakened  me  out  of  a  pleasant  dieam. 
I  thought  I  was  sitting  beside  a  stream. 
And  heard  the  grinding  of  a  mill. 
When  suddenly  the  wheels  stood  still. 
And  a  voice  cried  ''Elsie"  in  my  ear! 
It  startled  me,  it  seemed  so  near. 

Ubs.    I  was  calling  her:  I  want  a  light. 
I  cannot  see  to  spin  my  flax. 
Bring  the  lamp,  Elsie.    Dost  thou  hear? 

Ei^DE.  {wUhin.)    In  a  moment! 

GoTF.  Where  are  Bertha  and  Mas  T 

Urs.    They  are  sitting;  with  Elsie  at  the  door, 
She  is  telling  them  stones  of  the  wood, 
And  the  Wol^  and  little  Bed  Bidinghood. 

GoTT.    And  where  is  tiie  Prince? 

Ub&    In  his  room  overhead ; 
I  heard  him  walking  across  the  floor, 
As  he  always  does^  with  a  heavy  tread. 
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[Elbdb  comet  in  with  a  lamp.    Max  and  BEBTaA.Jblhw  ker:  and 
they  all  nng  the  Evening  Song  on  the  lighting  of  the  lamps, 

SYBNiNO  aoNa. 

O  gladsome  light 
Of  the  Father  Immortal, 
And  of  the  celestial 
Sacred  and  blessed 
Jesus,  our  Saviour! 

Now  to  the  sunset 
Again  hast  Hiou  brought  us ; 
And,  seeing  the  evening 
Twilight,  we  bless  Thee, 
Praise  lliee,  adore  Thee! 

Father  omnipotent! 
Son,  the  lafe-giver! 
SpiriL  the  Comforter! 
W  orthj  at  all  times 
Of  worship  and  wonder! 

P.  BsSLiai  the  door,)    Amen ! 

Ubb.    Who  was  it  said  Amenf 

EifiZB.    It  was  the  Prince :  he  stood  at  the  door, 
And  listened  a  momoat,  as  we  chanted 
The  evening  song.    He  is  gone  again. 
I  have  often  seen  him  there  before. 

Ubs.    Poor  Prince ! 

GoTT.  I  thought  the  house  was  haunted! 

Poor  Prince,  alas  I  and  yet  as  mild 
And  patient  as  the  gentlest  child! 

Max.    I  love  him  because  he  is  so  good. 
And  makes  me  such  fine  bows  and  arrows, 
To  shoot  at  the  robins  and  the  sparrows. 
And  the  red  squirrels  in  the  wood! 

Ber.    I  love  him  too ! 

GoTT.  Ah,  ves!  we  all 

Love  him,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts ; 
He  gave  us  the  &rm,  the  house,  and  the  grange, 
fie  gave  us  the  horses  and  the  carts, 
And  the  great  oxen  in  the  stall, 
The  vinej^ffd,  and  the  forest  range ! 
We  have  nothing  to  give  him  but  our  love ! 

BsB.    Did  he  give  us  the  beautiful  storlc  above 
On  the  chimney-top,  with  its  large,  round  nest? 

GoTT.    No,  not  the  stork;  by  God  in  heaven. 
As  a  blessings  the  dear  white  stork  was  given  ^ 
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But  the  Prince  has  given  us  all  the  rest. 
Qod  bless  him,  and  make  him  well  again. 

EiAiE,    Woidd  I  could  do  something  for  his  sake, 
Somethingto  cure  his  sorrow  and  pain ! 

QoTT.    That  no  one  can;  neither  thou  nor  I, 
Nor  anj  one  else. 

Elsib.  And  must  he  die  t 

XJbs.    Yes ;  if  the  dear  Qod  does  not  take 
Pity  upon  him,  in  his  distress. 
Ana  work  a  nurade ! 

OoTT.  Or  unless 

Some  maiden,  of  her  own  accord, 
Offers  her  life  for  that  of  her  lord. 
And  is  willing  to  die  in  his  stead. 

EifliB.  I  will! 

Ubs.    Prithee,  thou  foolish  child,  be  still! 
Thou  shouldst  not  say  what  thou  dost  not  mean! 

Elbdb.    I  mean  it^  truly ! 

Max.  -  0  fiither,  this  morning, 

Down  by  the  mill,  in  the  ravine, 
Hans  killed  a  wolf,  the  very  same 
That  in  tibie  night  to  the  sheepfold  came, 
And  ate  up  my  lamb,  that  was  left  outside. 

QoTT.    I  am  g^  he  is  dead.    It  will  be  a  warning 
To  the  wolves  in  the  forest,  for  and  wide. 

Max.    And  I  am  going  to  have  his  hide! 

BsB.    I  wonder  if  this  is  the  wolf  that  ate 
Little  Red  Ridinghood ! 

Urs.  O,  no! 

That  wolf  was  killed  a  long  while  ago. 
Come,  children,  it  is  growing  late. 

Max.    Ah,  how  I  wish  I  were  a  man. 
As  stout  as  Hans  is,  and  as  strong! 
I  would  do  nothing  else  the  whole  day  long. 
But  just  kill  wolves. 

QoTT.  Then  go  to  bed. 

And  grow  as  fast  as  a  little  boy  can. 
Bertha  is  half  asleep  already. 
See,  how  she  nods  ner  heavy  head. 
And  her  sleepy  feet  are  so  unsteady 
She  will  hardly  be  able  to  creep  up  stairs. 

Ubs.    Good  nighty  my  children.    Here*s  the  light. 
And  do  not  forget  to  say  your  prayers 
Before  you  sleep. 

GoTT.  Qood  night ! 

Max  and  But.  Good  night ! 

[Tkey  so  atU  with  Elsie. 
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Ubs.  {tpinning.)    She  is  a  strange  and  \7ayward  child, 
That  Elsie  of  ours.    She  looks  so  old. 
And  thoughts  and  fimcies,  weird  and  wild. 
Seem  of  kte  to  have  taken  hold 
Of  her  heart,  that  was  onoe  so  docile  and  mild ! 

GkxcT.    She  is  like  all  girls. 

Ubs.  Ah,  no,  forsooth! 

Unlike  all  I  have  ever  seen. 
For  she  has  visions  and  strange  dreams, 
And  in  all  her  words  and  ways,  she  seems 
Much  older  than  she  is  in  trutL 
Who  would  think  her  but  fourteen? 
And  there  has  been  of  late  such  a  change  I 
Mj  heart  is  heavy  with  fear  and  doubt 
That  she  may  not  live  till  the  year  is  out. 
She  is  so  strange, — so  strange, — ^so  strange! 

GoTT.    I  am  not  troubled  with  any  such  fear ; 
She  will  Uve  and  thrive  for  many  a  year. 
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N^fht.    "EjBiEjprayiMff. 

Elbib.    Mt  Bedeemer  and  my  Lord, 
I  beseech  Thee,  I  entreat  Thee, 
Quide  me  in  each  act  and  word, 
That  hereafter  I  may  meet  thee, 
Watching,  waiting,  hoping,  yeaminff. 
With  mj  lamp  well  trimmed  and  burning  t 
Intercedmg, 
With  these  bleedine 
Wounds  upon  Thy  nands  and  side. 
For  all  who  have  lived  and  erred 
Thou  hast  suffered,  Thou  hast  died, 
Soouiged,  and  mocked,  and  crudfied. 
And  in  the  grave  hast  Thou  been  buried  1 
If  my  feeble  prayer  can  reach  Thee, 
O  my  Saviour,  I  beseech  Thee, 
Even  as  Thou  hast  died  for  me^ 
More  sincerely 

Let  me  follow  where  Thou  leadest, 
Let  me,  bleeding  as  Thou  bleedest^ 
Die,  if  dying  I  may  give 
Life  to  one  who  asks  to  live, 
And  more  nearly. 
Dying  thus,  resemble  Thee! 
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JiidMijfki.    Elbib  itanding  by  their  bedside^  weeping, 

QoTT.    Thb  wind  is  roaring ;  the  rushing  rain 
\a  load  upon  roof  and  window-pane. 
As  if  the  wild  Huntsman  of  Bodenstein, 
Bo<ting  evil  to  me  and  mine, 
Were  abroad  to-night  with  his  ghostly  train! 
In  the  brief  lulls  of  the  tempest  wild. 
The  dogs  howl  in  the  yard ;  and  hark ! 
Some  one  is  sobbing  in  the  dark. 
Here  in  the  chamber. 

EusiB.  It  is  I. 

Ubs.    Elsie  !  what  aUs  thee,  my  poor  child  ? 

KisiB.    I  am  disturbed  and  much  distressed. 
In  thinking  our  dear  Prince  must  die; 
I  cannot  close  my  eyes,  nor  rest. 

QoTT.    What  would*st  thou?    In  the  Power  Divine 
His  healing  lies,  not  in  our  own; 
It  is  in  the  hand  of  Qod  alone. 

EiAiB.    Nay,  He  has  put  it  into  mine, 
And  into  my  heart. 

Gk)Tr.  Thy  words  are  wild. 

Urs.    What  dost  thou  mean  ?  my  child !  my  child  ! 

Elsub.    That  for  our  dear  Prince  Henry's  sake 
I  will  myself  the  offering  make, 
And  give  my  life  to  purchase  his. 

Ubs.    Am  I  still  dreaming,  or  awake  ? 
Thou  speakest  carelessly  of  death. 
And  yet  thou  k  newest  not  what  it  i& 

EiAiB.    'Tis  the  cessation  of  our  breath. 
Silent  and  motionless  we  lie ; 
And  no  one  knoweth  more  than  this. 
I  saw  our  little  Qertrude  die ; 
She  left  ofif  breathing,  and  no  more 
I  smoothed  the  pillow  beneath  her  head. 
She  was  more  beautiful  than  before. 
Like  violets  &ded  were  her  eyes ; 
Bv  this  we  knew  that  she  was  dead. 
Through  the  open  window  looked  the  skies 
Into  the  chamber  where  she  lay, 
And  the  wind  was  like  the  sound  of  wings, 
As  if  angels  came  to  bear  her  away. 
Ah !  when  I  saw  and  felt  these  things, 
I  found  it  difficult  to  stay; 
I  longed  to  die,  as  she  had  died. 
And  go  forth  with  her,  side  by  side. 
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The  Saints  are  dead,  the  Martyrs  dead, 
And  Mary,  and  our  Lord ;  and  I 
Would  follow  in  humility 
The  way  by  them  illimiined. 
Ubs.    My  child !  my  child !  thou  must  not  die ! 
EiAiE.     why  should  I  live?    Do  I  not  know 
The  life  of  woman  is  full  of  woe  1 
Toiling  on  and  on  and  on, 
With  breaking  heart,  and  tearful  eyes. 
And  silent  lips,  and  in  the  soul 
The  secret  longings  that  arise, 
Which  this  world  never  satisfies ! 
Some  more,  some  less,  but  of  the  whole 
Not  one  quite  happy,  no,  not  one  ! 
Ubs.    It  is  the  malediction  of  Eve ! 
Elsie.    In  place  of  it,  let  me  receive 
The  benediction  of  Mary,  then. 

GrOTT.    Ah,  woe  is  me !    Ah,  woe  is  me  ! 
Most  wretched  am  I  among  men. 

Ub&    Alas !  that  I  shoiUd  live  to  see 
Thy  death,  beloved,  and  to  stand 
Above  thy  grave  !    Ah,  woe  the  day ! 

Elsie.    Thou  wilt  not  see  it.    I  shall  lie 
Beneath  the  flowers  of  another  land; 
For  at  Salerno,  far  away 
Over  the  mountains,  over  the  sea^ 
It  is  appointed  me  to  die! 
And  it  will  seem  no  more  to  thee 
Than  if  at  the  village  on  market^y 
I  should  a  little  longer  stay 
Than  I  am  used. 

Ubs.  Even  as  thou  savest ! 

And  how  my  heart  beats  when  thou  stayest! 
I  cannot  rest  until  my  sight 
Is  satisfied  with  seeing  thee. 
What,  then,  if  thou  wert  dead? 

Qoir.  Ah  me. 

Of  our  old  eyes  thou  art  the  light ! 
The  joy  of  our  old  hearts  art  thou  1 
And  wilt  thou  die  ? 
Ubs.  Not  now  1  not  now ! 

EiisiB.    Christ  died  for  me,  and  shall  not  I 
Be  willing  for  my  prince  to  die? 
You  both  are  silent ;  you  cannot  speak. 
This  said  I,  at  our  Saviour's  feast, 
After  confession,  to  the  priest. 
And  even  he  made  no  reply. 
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Does  he  not  warn  na  all  to  seek 
The  happier,  better  land  on  high, 
"VHiere  flowers  immortal  never  wither; 
And  could  he  forbid  me  to  go  thither  ? 

GoTT.    In  Qod*8  own  time,  mj  heart*s  delight! 
When  £k  shall  oall  thee,  not  before! 

EifiiE.    I  heard  Him  calL    When  Christ  ascended 
Triumphantly,  from  star  to  star, 
He  left  the  gates  of  Heaven  ajar. 
I  had  a  vision  in  the  night, 
And  saw  Him  standing  at  the  door 
Of  His  Father's  mansion,  vast  and  splendid, 
And  beckoning  to  me  from  a&r. 
I  cannot  stay! 

GoTT.  She  speaks  almost 

As  if  it  were  the  Holy  Qhost 
Spake  through  her  lips,  and  in  her  stead! 
What  if  this  were  of  GkxiT 

Ubs.  Ah,  then 

Gainsay  it  dare  we  not. 

Gk)TT.  Amen ! 

Elsie !  the  words  that  thou  hast  said 
Are  strange  and  new  for  us  to  hear. 
And  fill  our  hearts  with  doubt  and  fear. 
Whether  it  be  a  dark  temjitation 
Of  the  Evil  One,  or  Qod*s  inspiration, 
We  in  our  blindness  cannot  say. 
We  must  think  upon  it,  and  pray ; 
For  evil  and  good  it  both  resembles. 
If  it  be  of  God,  His  will  be  done ! 
May  He  ga&rd  us  from  the  Evil  One ! 
How  hot  thy  hand  is  I  how  it  trembles ! 
Go  to  thy  bed,  and  try  to  sleep. 

Ubs.    kiss  me.    Good  night ;  and  do  not  weep ! 

[Elsie  ^oes  out. 
Ah,  what  an  awful  thing  is  this! 
I  almost  shuddered  at  her  kiss, 
As  if  a  ghost  had  touched  my  cheek. 
I  am  so  childish  and  so  weak ! 
As  soon  as  I  see  the  earliest  gray 
Of  morning  glimmer  in  the  east, 
I  will  go  over  to  the  priest, 
And  hear  what  the  good  man  has  to  say. 
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Scsxs— A  VHiLAQE  CHURCH. 

A  Woman  kneeling  at  the  Confessional, 

The  Parish  Priest  {from  within), 
QOf  sin  no  more !    Thy  penance  o'er, 
A  new  and  better  life  b^n ! 
God  maketh  thee  for  ever  free 
From  the  dominion  of  thy  ain ! 
Go,  sin  no  more !    He  will  reatore 
The  peace  that  filled  th^  heart  before, 
And  pardon  thine  iniqmtj! 

[The  Woman  goes  out.    The  Priest  comes /orth,  and 
ioalks  slowly  up  and  down  the  Chmreh, 

0  blessed  Lord !  how  much  1  need 
Thy  light  to  guide  me  on  my  way  I 
So  many  hands,  that,  without  heed, 

Still  touch  Thy  wounds,  and  make  them  bleed! 
So  many  feet,  that,  day  by  day, 
Still  wander  from  Thy  fold  astray! 
Unless  Thou  fill  me  with  Thy  light, 

1  cannot  lead  Thy  flock  aright; 
Nor,  without  Thy  support,  can  bear 
The  burden  of  so  great  a  care, 

But  am  myself  a  castaway !  [A  Pause. 

The  day  is  drawing  to  its  close ; 

And  wnat  good  deeds  since  first  it  rose^ 

Have  I  presented.  Lord,  to  Thee, 

As  offermgs  of  my  ministry  ? 

What  wrong  repressed,  what  right  maintained. 

What  struggle  passecL  what  yic^ry  gained, 

What  goodattempted  and  attained  1 

Feeble,  at  best,  is  my  endeayour! 

I  see,  but  cannot  reach,  the  height 

That  lies  for  ever  in  the  light. 

And  yet  for  ever  and  for  eyer. 

When  seeming  just  within  my  grasp, 

I  feel  my  feeble  hands  unclasp. 

And  sink  discouraged  into  night! 

For  Thine  own  purpose,  Tliou  hast  sent 

The  strife  and  tne  discouragement;  [A  Pause. 

Why  stayest  thou.  Prince  of  Hoheneck? 

Wh^  keep  me  pacing  to  and  fro 

Amid  these  usles  of  sacred  gloom. 

Counting  my  footsteps  as  I  go. 

And  marking  with  each  step  a  tomb? 

Why  should  the  world  for  thee  make  room. 

And  wait  thy  leisure  and  thy  beck  ? 
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Thou  comest  in  the  hope  to  hear 
Some  word  of  comfort  and  of  cheer. 
What  can  I  say?    I  cannot  give 
The  counsel  to  do  this  and  liye 
But  rather,  firmly  to  deny 
The  tempter,  though  his  power  is  strong. 
And,  inaccessible  to  wrong, 

Still  like  a  martyr  live  and  die  I  [A  Fame. 

The  evening  air  grows  dusk  and  brown ; 
I  must  go  forth  into  the  town. 
To  visit  beds  of  pain  and  death. 
Of  restless  limbs,  and  quivering  breath. 
And  Borrowing  hearts,  and  patient  eyes 
That  see,  through  tears,  the  sun  go  down, 
But  never  more  shall  see  it  rise. 
The  poor  in  body  and  estate, 
The  sick  and  the  disconsolate. 

Must  not  on  man's  convenience  wait.  [Goet  out. 

Enter  Lucifer,  as  a  Priest, 
Lucifer,  icith  a  gemtflexion^  mocking. 
This  is  the  Black  Pater-noster. 
God  ¥ras  my  foster, 
He  fostered  me 

Under  the  book  of  the  Palm-tree ! 
St.  Michael  was  my  dame. 
He  was  bom  at  Bethlehem, 
He  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
God  send  me  my  right  food. 
My  rieht  food,  and  shelter  too. 
That  I  may  to  yon  kirk  go. 
To  read  upon  yon  sweet  book 
Which  the  mighty  God  of  Heaven  shook. 
Open,  open,  hell's  gates! 
Shut,  shut,  heaven's  gates! 
All  the  devils  in  the  air 
The  stronger  be,  that  hear  the  Black  Prayer! 

[LoiAing  round  the  Church. 
What  a  darksome  and  dismal  place! 
I  wonder  that  any  man  has  the  face 
To  call  such  a  hole  the  House  of  the  Lord, 
And  the  Gate  of  Heaven, — vet  such  is  the  word. 
Ceiling,  and  walls,  and  windows  old. 
Covered  with  cobwebs,  blackened  with  mould; 
Dust  on  the  pulpit,  dust  on  the  stairs. 
Dust  on  the  benches,  and  stalls,  and  chairs ! 
The  pulpit,  from  which  such  ponderous  sermons 
Have  fallen  down  on  the  brains  of  the  Germans, 
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With  about  as  much  real  edification, 

As  if  a  great  Bible,  bound  in  lead, 

Had  fallen,  and  struck  them  on  the  head ; 

And  I  ought  to  remember  that  sensation  1 

Here  stands  the  holj-water  stoup ! 

Holy-water  it  may  be  to  many. 

But  to  me,  the  veriest  Liquor  Geh^mse ! 

It  smells  like  a  filthy  fast^y  soup! 

Near  it  stands  the  box  for  tne  poor ; 

With  its  iron  padlock,  safe  and  sure. 

I  and  the  priest  of  the  parish  know 

Whither  all  these  charities  go ; 

Therefore,  to  keep  up  the  institution, 

I  will  add  my  little  contribution!  \Ee ptUi  m  numey. 

Underneath  this  mouldering  tomb. 

With  statue  of  stone^  and  scutcheon  of  brass, 

Slumbers  a  great  lord  of  the  village. 

All  his  life  was  riot  and  pillage, 

But  at  length,  to  escape  the  threatened  doom 

Of  the  everlasting,  penal  fire. 

He  died'  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant  friar, 

And  bartered  his  wealth  for  a  daily  mass. 

But  all  that  afterwards  came  to  pass, 

And  whether  he  finds  it  dull  or  pleasant, 

Is  kept  a  secret  for  the  present^ 

At  his  own  particular  desire. 

And  here,  in  a  comer  of  the  wall, 

Shadowy,  silent,  apart  from  all. 

With  its  awfiil  portal  open  wide. 

And  its  latticed  windows  on  either  side. 

And  its  step  well  worn  by  the  bended  Knees 

Of  one  or  two  pious  oenturies. 

Stands  the  village  oonfessional ! 

Within  it,  as  an  honoured  guest^ 

I  will  sit  me  down  awhile  and  rest! 

[SeaU  kimself  itt  tie  Confesiional, 
Here  sits  the  priest ;  and  hint  and  low, 
Like  tiie  sighing  of  an  evening  breeze. 
Comes  through  these  painted  lattices 
The  ceaseless  sound  oi  human  woe ; 
Here,  while  her  bosom  aches  and  throbs 
With  deep  and  agonizing  sobs. 
That  half  are  passion,  half  contrition, 
The  luckless  daughter  of  perdition 
Slowly  oonfesses  her  sepret  shame  1 
Tlie  time,  the  place,  the  lover's  name ! 
Here  the  grim  murderer,  with  a  groan. 
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From  his  bruised  conscience  rolls  the  stone, 

Thinking  that  thus  he  can  atone 

For  ravages  of  sword  and  flame ! 

Indeed,  I  marvel,  and  marvel  greatlv, 

How  a  priest  can  sit  here  so  sedately, 

Beading,  the  whole  year  out  and  in. 

Naught  but  the  catalogue  of  sin, 

And  still  keep  any  faith  whatever 

In  human  virtue!    Never!  never! 

I  cannot  repeat  a  thousandth  part 

Of  the  horrors  and  crimes  and  sins  and  woes 

That  arise,  when  with  palpitating  throes 

Hie  grave-yard  in  the  human  h^eirt 

Gives  up  its  dead,  at  the  voice  of  the  priest, 

As  if  he  were  an  archangel,  at  least. 

It  makes  a  peculiar  atmosphere, 

This  odour  of  earthly  passions  and  crimes, 

Such  as  I  like  to  breathe,  at  times. 

And  such  as  often  brings  me  here 

In  the  hottest  and  most  pestilential  season. 

To-day  I  come  for  another  reason ; 

To  foster  and  ripen  an  evil  thought 

In  a  heart  that  is  almost  to  nuumess  wrought, 

And  to  make  a  murderer  out  of  a  prince, 

A  sleight  of  hand  I  learned  long  since! 

He  comes.    In  the  twilight  he  will  not  see 

The  difference  between  ma  priest  and  me! 

In  the  same  net  was  the  mother  caught! 

Prinob  ELbnbt  {etUering  and  kneeling  ai  the  Confessional.) 
Bemorsefiil,  penitent,  and  lowly, 
I  come  to  crave,  O  Father  holy, 
Thv  benediction  on  my  head. 

LuciF.    The  benedi<&on  shall  be  said 
After  confession,  not  before! 
'Tis  a  God-speed  to  the  parting  guest, 
Who  stands  already  at  the  door, 
Sandalled  with  hohness,  and  dressed 
In  garments  pure  from  eaithlv  stain. 
Meanwhile,  hast  thou  searched  well  thv  breast? 
Does  the  same  madness  fill  thy  brain  f 
Or  have  thy  passion  and  unrest 
Vanished  for  ever  from  thy  mindl 

P.  Hen.    By  the  same  madness  stUl  made  blind. 
By  the  same  passion  still  possessed, 
I  come  agBin  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
A  man  afflicted  and  distressed  I 
As  in  a  cloudy  atmodphere^ 
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Through  uDseen  shiices  of  the  air, 
A  sudden  and  impetuoua  wind 
Strikes  the  great  forest  white  with  fear. 
And  every  branch,  and  bough,  and  spray, 
Points  all  its  quivering  leaves  one  way, 
And  meadows  of  grass,  and  fields  of  grain, 
And  the  clouds  above,  and  the  slanting  rain. 
And  smoke  from  chimneys  of  the  town. 
Yield  themselves  to  it,  and  bow  down. 
So  does  this  dreadful  purpose  press 
Onward,  with  irresistiDle  stress, 
And  all  my  thoushts  and  £Bu;ulties, 
Struck  level  by  uie  strength  of  this, 
From  their  true  inclination  turn. 
And  all  stream  forward  to  Salem ! 

LnciF.    Alas!  we  are  but  eddies  of  dust, 
Uplifted  by  the  blast,  and  whirled 
Along  the  highway  of  the  world 
A  moment  only,  then  to  fi&U 
Back  to  a  conmion  level  all. 
At  the  subsiding  of  the  gust! 

P.  Hen.    0  holy  Father!  pardon  in  me 
The  oscillation  of  a  mind 
Unsteadfast,  and  that  cannot  find 
Its  centre  of  rest  and  harmony ! 
For  evermore  before  mine  eyes 
This  ghastly  phantom  flits  and  flies, 
And  as  a  madman  through  a  crowd. 
With  frtmtic  gestures  and  wild  cries, 
It  hurries  onward,  and  aloud 
Bepeats  its  awful  prophecies! 
Weakness  is  wretchecmess !    To  be  strong 
Is  to  be  happy!    I  am  weak, 
And  cannot  find  the  good  I  seek. 
Because  I  feel  and  fear  the  wrong ! 

LnciF.    Be  not  alarmed!    The  Church  is  kind. 
And  in  her  mercy  and  her  meekness 
She  meets  half-way  her  children's  weakness. 
Writes  their  transgressions  in  the  dust ! 
Though  in  the  Decalogue  we  find 
The  mandate  written,  <<Thou  shalt  not  kill!'* 
Tet  there  are  cases  when  we  must. 
In  war,  for  instance,  or  from  scathe 
To  gufljrd  and  keep  the  one  true  Faith ! 
We  must  look  at  the  Decalogue  in  the  light 
Of  an  ancient  statute,  that  was  meant 
For  a  mild  and  general  application. 
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To  be  understood  with  the  reeervation. 
That)  in  certain  instancee,  the  Bight 
Must  yield  to  the  Expedient  1 
Thou  art  a  Prinoe.    If  thou  ahooldst  diei 
What  hearts  and  hopes  would  prostrate  lie ! 
What  noUe  deeds,  what  fiur  renown. 
Into  the  grave  with  thee  go  down! 
What  sots  of  valour  and  oourtes j 
Bemain  und<»ie^  and  die  with  thee! 
Thou  art  the  last  of  sll  tiiy  race! 
With  thee  a  noble  name  eroires, 
And  vanishes  from  the  earth's  noe 
The.  jB^lorions  memory  of  thy  sires ! 
She  IS  a  peasants    In  her  veins 
Flows  oonmion  vod  j^ebeian  blood ; 
It  is  saoh  as  daily  and  hourly  stains 
The  dost  and  the  toif  of  baUle  plains^ 
Bv  vassals  shed  in  a  crimson  flood, 
Without  reserve^  and  without  reward. 
At  the  slightest  summons  oi  their  lord! 
But  thine  is  precious ;  the  fore-appointed 
Blood  of  kings,  of  God's  anointed! 
Moreover,  wmtt  has  the  world  in  store 
For  one  like  her,  but  tears  and  toil  f 
Brighter  of  sorrow,  serf  of  the  soil, 
A  peasant's  child,  and  a  peasant's  wijfe, 
And  her  soul  within  her  sick  and  sore 
With  the  roughness  and  barrenness  of  Hfe! 
I  marvel  not  at  the  heart's  recoil 
From  a  &te  like  this  in  one  so  tender. 
Nor  at  its  eaffemess  to  surrender 
All  the  wretchedness,  want,  and  woe. 
That  await  it  in  this  world  below. 
For  the  unutterable  splendour 
Of  the  world  of  rest  oeyond  the  skies. 
So  the  Church  sanctions  the  sacrifice: 
Therefore  inhale  this  healing  bahn. 
And  breathe  this  fresh  life  mto  thine; 
Accept  the  comfort  and  the  calm 
She  ofBsn,  as  a  gift  divine ; 
Let  her  fiill  down  and  anoint  thy  feet 
With  the  ointment  oostlv  and  most  sweet 
Of  her  young  blood,  and  thou  shalt  live. 

P.  Hmr.    And  will  the  righteous  Heaven  forgive  ? 
No  action,  whether  foul  or  fair, 
Is  ever  done,  but  it  leaves  somewhere 
A  record,  wntten  by  fingers  g^iostly, 
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Ab  a  blesfiing  or  a  cursOy  and  mostly 

In  the  great^  weakness  or  greater  strength 

Of  the  acts  which  follow  it,  till  at  lengui 

The  wron^  of  ages  are  redressed, 

And  the  justice  of  God  made  manifest ! 

LuoiF.    In  ancient  records  it  is  stated 
That,  whenever  an  evil  deed  is  done^ 
Another  devil  is  created 
To  scourge  and  torment  the  offending  one! 
But  evil  is  onlv  good  perverted. 
And  Lucifer,  the  Bearer  of  Light, 
But  an  Angel  fallen  and  deserted. 
Thrust  from  his  Father's  house  with  a  corse 
Into  the  black  and  endless  night 

P.  Hen.    If  justice  rules  the  universe. 
From  the  good  actions  of  good  men 
Angels  of  light  should  be  begotten, 
And  thus  the  balance  restored  again. 

LuciF,    Yes ;  if  the  world  were  not  so  rotten, 
And  so  given  over  to  the  Devil! 

P.  Hen.    But  this  deed,  is  it  good  or  evil? 
Have  I  thine  absolution  free 
To  do  it,  and  without  restriction  ? 

LuciF.    Av;  and  from  whatsoever  sin 
Lieth  around  it  and  within. 
From  all  crimes  in  which  it  may  involve  thee, 
I  now  release  thee  and  absolve  thee! 

P.  Hen.    Give  me  thy  holy  benediction. 

LuciFEB  {stretching  forth  hU  hand  and  muttering), 
Maledictione  perpetua 
Maledicat  vos 
Pater  etemusi 

The  Angel  {with  the  JSolian  harp).    Take  heed  I   take 
heed! 
Koble  art  thou  in  thy  birth, 
By  the  good  and  the  great  of  earth 
HjEust  thou  been  taught! 
Be  noble  in  every-  thought 
And  in  every  deed! 
Let  not  the  illusion  of  thy  senses 
Betray  thee  to  deadly  offences. 
Be  strong !  be  good  !  be  pure  1 
The  right  only  shall  endure. 
All  things  else  are  but  false  pretences. 
I  entreat  thee,  I  implore, 
Listen  no  more 
To  the  suggestions  of  an  evil  spirit. 


WmTwMmm*  itadf  A  Tirtue  and  a  merit! 

»MW    I  BOOH  a  THE  VABH-HODBE. 

ijlifn,    It  ia  dedded !    For  manv  dajB, 
J^wt  H^ta  M  zaaivf,  we  have  had 
A  HHMWM  tenor  lu  our  breast, 
Mht^"ig  ua  timid,  uid  afraid 
Of  Qod,  and  Hia  mysterioua  watb! 
W»  hiTB  been  Borrowfnl  and  aodi 
Huoh  bave  we  safiered,  tnuob  have  prajed 
That  He  would  lead  ua  aa  is  beet, 
And  abow  iib  what  hia  will  required. 
It  is  decided ;  and  we  give 
Our  ohild,  O  Prince,  that  joa  maj  liTel 
Ubs.    It  ia  of  (}od.    He  baa  inspired 
Tbis  purpose  in  beri  and  througb  pain, 
Out  of  a  world  of  sin  and  woe, 
He  takes  ber  to  bimself  again. 
Tbe  motber's  heart  resists  no  longer ; 
With  tbe  Angel  of  tbe  Lord  in  Tain 
It  wrestled,  for  be  waa  the  stronger. 

Oon.     As  Abraham  offered  long  ago 
Hia  son  unto  tbe  Lord,  and  even 
The  everlasting  Fatber  in  Heaven 
Gave  His,  as  a  lamb  unto  the  alaugbter, 
So  do  I  offer  up  laj  daughter  I 

[Ubsula  iidi 
Bun.    M7  life  is  little. 

Only  a  cup  of  water. 
But  pure  and  limpid. 
Take  it,  O  laj  Prmce  1 
Let  it  refresh  you, 
Let  it  restore  vou. 
It  is  given  willingly, 
It  is  given  freely ; 
Uay  God  bleaa  the  gift 
P.  Hk».    And  tbe  giver  1 
GOTT.    Amen  1 
P.  Hem.    I  aooept  it  1 
Gon.    Where  are  tbe  children  t 
Ubb.    The7  are  already  asleep. 
GoR.    What  if  thay  were  dead  ! 
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Elsie.     I  have  one  thing  to  ask  of  you. 

P.  Hen.  What  is  it  ? 

It  is  already  granted. 

Elsie.  Promise  me, 

When  we  are  gone  from  here,  and  on  our  way 
Are  journeying  to  Salerno,  you  will  not, 
By  word  or  deed,  endeavour  to  dissuade  me 
.^d  turn  me  from  my  purpose ;  but  remember 
That  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  City 
Walks  unmolested,  and  with  thoughts  of  pardon 
Occupied  wholly,  so  would  I  approach 
The  gates  of  Heaven,  in  this  great  jubilee. 
With  my  petition,  putting  off  from  me 
All  thoughts  of  earth,  as  shoes  from  off  my  foot. 
Promise  me  this. 

P.  HsN.  Thy  words  ML  from  thy  lips 

Like  roses  from  the  lips  of  Angelo;  and  angels 
Might  stoop  to  pick  them  up ! 

EiBiE.  Will  you  not  promise? 

P.  HsK.    If  ever  we  depart  upon  this  journey, 
So  long  to  one  or  both  of  us,  I  promise. 

Elbib.    Shall  we  not  go,  then?    Have  you  lifted  me 
Into  the  air,  only  to  hurl  me  back 
Wounded  upon  the  ground?  and  offered  me 
The  waters  of  eternal  life,  to  bid  me 
Drink  the  poUuted  puddles  of  this  world? 

P.  Hjen.    O  Elsie  1  what  a  lesson  thou  dost  teach  me ! 
The  life  which  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
Suspended  hang  in  such  nice  equipoise, 
A  breath  disturbs  the  balance ;  and  that  scale 
In  which  we  throw  our  hearts  preponderates. 
And  the  other,  like  an  empty  one,  flies  up, 
And  is  accounted  vanity  and  air ! 
To  me  the  thought  of  death  is  terrible. 
Having  such  hold  on  life.    To  thee  it  is  not 
So  much  even  as  the  lifting  of  a  latch ; 
Only  a  step  into  the  open  air 
Out  of.  a  tent  already  luminous 
With  light  that  shines  through  its  transparent  walls ! 
0  pore  in  heart !  from  thy  sweet  dust  shaU  grow 
lilies,  upon  whose  petals  will  be  written 
**  Ave  Ikuria"  in  characters  of  gold ! 
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IIL 
'Scene— A  STREET  IN  8TRASBUR0. 

Night,    Prince  Henrt  wandering  aloney  wrapped  in  a  cloak. 

P.  Hen.    Still  is  the  night    The  sound  of  feet 
Has  died  away  from  the  empty  street; 
And  like  an  artizan,  bending  down 
His  head  on  his  anvil,  the  dark  town 
Sleeps,  with  a  slumber  deep  and  sweet. 
Sleepless  and  restless,  I  alone, 
In  tne  dusk  and  damp  of  these  walls  of  stone, 
Wander  and  weep  in  my  remorse ! 

Crier  of  the  Dead  (ringing  a  bell). 

Wake!  wake  1 

All  ye  that  sleep ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead  ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead! 
P.  Hen.    Uark!  with  what  accents  loud  and  hoarse 
This  warder  on  the  walls  of  death 
Sends  forth  the  challenge  of  his  breath ! 
I  see  the  dead  that  sleep  in  the  grave  I 
They  rise  up  and  their  garments  wave. 
Dimly  and  spectral,  as  they  rise, 
With  the  light  of  another  world  in  their  eyes ! 
Crier  of  the  Dead.    Wake  !  wake ! 

All  ye  that  sleep  ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead ! 

Prayfor  the  Dead  1 
P.  Hen.    Wh^  for  the  dead,  who  are  at  rest  ? 
Pray  for  the  Uvmg,  in  whose  breast 
The  struggle  between  right  and  wrong 
Is  raging  terrible  and  strong, 
As  when  good  angels  war  with  devils! 
This  is  the  Master  of  the  Bevels, 
Who,  at  life's  flowing  feast,  proposes 
The  health  of  absent  friends,  and  pledges. 
Not  in  bright  goblets  crowned  with  roses. 
And  tinkling  as  we  touch  their  edges, 
But  with  his  dismal  tinkling  bell. 
Mocks  and  mimics  their  funeral  knell ! 
Crier  of  the  Dead.    Wake !  wake ! 

All  ye  that  sleep  I 

Pray  for  the  D^! 

Pray  for  the  Dead! 
P.  Hen.     Wake  not,  beloved !  be  thy  sleep 
Silent  as  night  is,  and  as  deep! 
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There  walks  a  sentinel  at  thy  gate 
Whose  heart  is  heavy  and  desolate, 
And  the  heavings  of  whose  bosom  number 
The  respirations  of  thy  slumber, 
As  if  some  strange,  mysterious  fette. 
Had  linked  two  hearts  in  one,  and  mine 
Went  madly  wheeling  about  thine. 
Only  with  wider  and  wilder  sweep  ! 

Cbieb  of  the  Dead  (at  a  distance).    Wake !  wake  ! 
All  ye  that  sleep! 
Pray  for  the  Dead ! 
Pray  for  the  Dead ! 

P.  Hen.    Lo  !  with  what  depth  of  blaokness  thrown 
Against  the  clouds,  far  up  the  skies. 
The  walls  of  the  cathedral  rise, 
Like  a  mysterious  grove  of  stone, 
With  fitful  lights  and  shadows  blending. 
As  from  behind,  the  moon,  ascending. 
Lights  its  dim  aisles  and  paths  unknown! 
The  wind  is  rising;  but  the  boughs 
Rise  not  and  fall  not  with  the  wmd 
That  through  their  foliage  sobs  and  soughs ; 
Only  the  doudy  rack  benind, 
Drifting  onward,  wild  and  ragged, 
Gives  to  each  spire  and  buttress  jagged, 
A  seeming  motion  undefined. 
Below  on  the  square,  an  armkl  knight, 
Still  as  a  statue,  and  as  white, 
Sits  on  his  steed,  and  the  moonbeams  quiver 
Upon  the  points  of  his  armour  bright 
As  on  the  ripples  of  a  river. 
He  lifts  the  visor  from  his  cheek, 
And  beckons,  and  makes  as  he  would  speak. 

Walter,  ike  MinHen$tger. 
Friend!  can  you  tell  me  where  alight 
Thurinda's  horsemen  for  the  night  ? 
For  I  have  lingered  in  the  rear. 
And  wandered  vainly  up  and  down. 

P.  Hen.    I  am  a  stran^r  in  the  town. 
As  thou  art;  but  the  voice  I  hear 
Is  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear. 
Thou  art  Walter  of  the  Vogelweid. 

Wal.    Thou  hast  guessed  rightly  ;  and  thy  name 
Is  Henry  of  Hohenedc ! 

P.  HiQ?.  Ay,  the  same. 

Wal.   {embracing  him.)    Come  closer,  closer  to  my  side ! 
What  brings  thee  hither?    What  potent  charm 
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Has  drawn  thee  from  thy  Qerman  farm 
Into  the  old  Alsatian  oil^? 

P.  Hen.    a  tale  of  wonder  and  of  pity ! 
A  wretched  man,  almost  by  stealth 
Drawing  my  body  to  Salem, 
In  we  vain  hope  and  search  for  health, 
And  destined  never  to  return. 
Already  thou  hast  heard  the  rest. 
But  what  brings  thee,  thus  armed  and  dight 
In  the  equipments  of  a  knight  ? 

Wal.    Dost  thou  not  see  upon  my  breast 
The  cross  of  the  Crusaders  shme  ? 
My  pathway  leads  to  Palestine. 

P.  Hen.    Ahy  would  that  way  were  also  mine ! 

0  noble  poet  I  thou  whose  heart 
Is  like  a  nest  of  singing-birds 
Rocked  on  the  topmost  bough  of  Ufe, 
Wilt  thou,  too,  m>m  our  sky  depart. 
And  in  the  clangour  of  the  strife 
Mingle  the  music  of  thy  words  1 

Wal.    My  hopes  are  high,  my  heart  is  proud. 
And  like  a  trumpet  Ions  and  loud. 
Thither  my  thoughts  aU  clang  and  ring ! 
My  life  is  in  my  hand,  and  lo  1 

1  grasp  and  bend  it  as  a  bow. 

And  snoot  forth  from  its  trembling  string 
An  arrow,  that  shall  be,  perchance, 
LQce  the  arrow  of  the  Israelite  king 
Shot  from  the  window  towards  the  east, 
That  of  the  Lord's  deliverance  I 
P.  Hen.    My  life,  alas!  is  what  thou  seest! 

0  enviable  fate!  to  be 

Strong,  beautiful,  and  armed  like  thee 

With  lyre  and  sword,  with  song  and  steel ; 

A  hand  to  smite,  a  heart  to  fed ! 

Thy  heart,  thy  hand,  thy  lyre,  thy  sword, 

Thou  givest  all  unto  thy  Iiord; 

While  I,  so  mean  and  abject  grown. 

Am  thinking  of  myself  alone. 

Wal.    Be  patient:  time  will  reinstate 
Thy  health  and  fortunes. 

P.  Hen.  'Tis  too  late! 

1  cannot  strive  a^inst  my  &te  1 

Wal.    Come  with  me ;  for  my  steed  is  weary ; 
Our  journey  has  been  long  and  dreary, 
And,  dreaming  of  his  stall,  he  dints 
With  hia  impatient  hoo&  the  flints. 
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P.  Hen.  (aside,)    I  am  ashamed,  in  my  disgrace, 
To  look  into  that  noble  face ! 
To-morrow,  Walter,  let  it  be. 

Wal.    To-morrow,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
I  shall  again  be  on  mj  way. 
Come  with  me  to  the  hostelry, 
For  I  have  many  things  to  say. 
Our  journey  into  Italy 
Perchance  together  we  may  make ; 
Wilt  thou  not  do  it  for  my  sake? 

P.  Ken.    a  sick  man's  pace  would  but  impede 
Thine  eager  and  impatient  speed. 
Besides  my  pathway  leads  me  round 
To  Hirschau,  in  the  forest's  bound, 
Where  I  assemble  man  and  steed, 
And  all  things  for  my  journey's  need.  [TAey  go  oul. 

JjXJClFE'ELy  Jlying  over  the  city. 

Sleep,  sleep,  0  city!  till  the  light 

Waxes  you  to  sin  and  crime  apain, 

Whilst  on  your  dreams,  like  dismal  rain, 

I  scatter  downward  through  the  night 

My  maledictions  dark  and  deep. 

I  have  more  martyrs  in  your  walls 

Than  God  has ;  and  they  cannot  sleep ; 

Thejr  are  my  bondsmen  and  mv  thraUs; 

Their  wretched  lives  are  full  of  pain, 

Wild  agonies  of  nerve  and  brain; 

And  every  heart-beat,  every  breath,  ^  . 

Is  a  convulsion  worse  than  death! 

Sleep,  sleep,  0  city !  though  within 

The  circuit  of  your  waUs  there  lies 

No  habitation  free  from  sin, 

And  all  its  nameless  miseries; 

The  aching  heart,  the  aching  head. 

Grief  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 

And  foul  corruption  of  the  time, 

Disease,  distress,  and  want,  and  woe, 

And  crimes,  and  passions  that  may  grow 

Until  they  ripen  mto  crime. 
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ScKKE— 8QUABE  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Easier  Sunday,  Friar  Cuthbert  preaching  to  the  crowd  from  a  pulpit 
in  the  open  air.    Prince  Henrt  and  E^ns  crossing  the  square, 

P.  Hen.    This  is  the  day,  when  from  the  dead 
Our  Lord  arose ;  and  everywhere, 
Out  of  their  darkness  and  despair, 
Triumphant  over  fears  and  foes. 
The  hearts  of  His  disciples  rose. 
When  to  the  women,  standing  near, 
The  Angel  in  shining  vesture  s^d, 
^  The  Lord  is  risen ;  He  is  not  here  !  " 
And,  mindful  that  the  day  is  come, 
On  all  the  hearths  in  Chnstendom 
The  fires  are  quenched,  to  be  sf^ain 
Bekindled  from  the  sun,  that  high 
Is  dancing  in  the  clou^ess  sky. 
The  churches  are  all  decked  with  flowers. 
The  salutations  among  men 
Are  but  the  Angel's  words  divine, 
"  Christ  is  arisen  1 "  and  the  bells 
Catch  the  glad  murmur,  as  it  swells, 
And  chant  together  in  their  towers. 
All  hearts  are  glad ;  and  free  from  care 
The  faces  of  the  people  shine. 
See  what  a  crowd  is  in  the  square. 
Gaily  and  gallantly  arrayed! 

Elsie.    Let  us  go  bade ;  I  am  afraid  ! 

P.  Hen.    Nay,  let  us  mount  the  church-steps  here 
Under  the  doorways  sacred  shadow; 
We  can  see  all  thmgs,  and  be  freer 
From  the  crowd  that  madly  heaves  and  presses ! 

ikfiiE.    What  a  gay  pageant  1  what  bright  dresses ! 
It  looks  like  a  flower-beeprinkled  meadow. 
What  is  that  yonder  on  the  square  t 

P.  Hen.    a  pulpit  in  the  open  air ; 
And  a  Friar,  wno  is  preaching  to  the  crowd. 
In  a  voice  so  djop  and  dear  and  loud, 
That,  if  we  listen,  and  give  heed, 
His  lowest  words  will  reach  the  ear. 

Friar  Cuthbert,  gesticulating  and  cracking  a  postilliotCs  whip. 

What  ho  !  good  people  !  do  you  not  hear  ? 
Dashing  along  at  the  top  of  nis  speed. 
Booted  and  spurred,  on  nis  jaded  steed, 
A  courier  comes  with  words  of  cheer. 
Courier !  what  is  iJie  news,  I  pray  ? 
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"Christ  is  arisen!"    Whence  come  you?    "From  comt.** 
Then  I  do  not  believe  it ;  you  say  it  in  sport. 

[Craeh  his  whip  again. 
Ah !  here  comes  another,  riding  this  way ; 
We  soon  shall  know  what  he  has  to  say. 
Courier!  what  are  the  tidings  to-day? 
"Christ  is  arisen!"    Whence  come  you?    "Prom  town."   * 
Then  I  do  not  believe  it;  away  with  you,  clown. 

\Crackt  his  whip  more  violently. 
And  here  comes  a  third,  who  is  spurring  amain ; 
What  news  do  you  bring  with  vour  loose-hanging  rein, 
Your  spurs  wet  with  blood,  and  your  bridle  with  foam? 
"Christ  IS  arisen!"    Whence  come  you?    "From  Rome." 
Ah^  now  I  believe.    He  is  risen,  indeed. 
Ride  on  with  the  news,  at  the  top  of  your  speed! 

[Oreat  applause  among  the  crowd.    The  cathedral  bells  ring. 

But  hark !  the  bells  are  beginning  to  chime. 

And  I  feel  that  I  am  growing  hoarse ; 

I  will  put  an  end  to  my  discourse. 

And  leave  the  rest  for  some  other  time. 

For  the  bells  themselves  are  the  best  of  preachers ; 

Their  brazen  lips  are  learned  teachers^ 

From  their  pulpit  of  stone,  in  the  upper  air. 

Sounding  aloft,  without  crack  or  flaw, 

Shriller  than  trumpets  \mder  the  Law, 

Now  a  sermon,  and  now  a  prayer. 

The  clangorous  hammer  is  tne  tongue. 

This  way,  that  way,  beaten  and  swuns. 

That  from  Mouth  of  Brass,  as  from  Mouth  of  Gold, 

May  be  taught  the  Testaments,  New  and  Old. 

And  above  it  the  CTeat  cross-beam  of  wood 

Representeth  the  Holy  Rood, 

Upon  whiclC  like  the  bell,  our  hopes  are  hung. 

And  the  wheel  wherewith  it  is  swayed  and  rung 

Is  the  mind  of  man,  that  roimd  and  roimd 

Sways,  and  maketh  the  tongue  to  sound ! 

And  the  rope,  with  its  twisted  cordage  three, 

Denoteth  the  Scriptural  Trinity 

Of  Morals,  and  Symbols,  and  History; 

And  the  upward  and  downward  motions  show 

That  we  touch  upon  matters  high  and  low; 

And  the  constant  change  and  transmutation 

Of  action  and  of  contemplation : 

Downward,  the  Scripture  brought  from  on  highi 

Upward,  exalted  again  to  the  sky; 

Downward,  the  literal  interpretation, 

Upward,  the  Vision  aad  Mystery! 
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And  now,  my  hearers,  to  make  an  end, 

I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say ; 

In  the  church,  in  honour  of  Easter  Day, 

Will  be  represented  a  Miracle-Play ; 

And  I  hope  you  will  all  have  the  grace  to  attend. 

Christ  brmg  us  at  last  to  His  feUcity ! 

Pax  vobiscum !  et  Benedicite ! 


SoxiiB— IN  THE  CATHEDRMi. 

Chant.    Etbib  Eleison! 
Chiiste  Eleison  ! 

Ei£iB.    I  am  at  home  here  in  my  Father's  house, 
These  painting  of  the  saints  upon  the  walls 
Have  ail  funihar  and  benignant  &ces. 

P.  Hen.    The  portraits  of  the  £aunily  of  God ! 
Thine  own  hereafter  shall  be  placed  among  them. 

EusiE.    How  verv  grand  it  is  and  wonderful ! 
Never  have  I  beheld  a  church  so  splendid! 
Such  columns,  and  such  arches,  ana  such  windows. 
So  many  tombs  and  statues  in  the  chapels, 
And  under  them  so  many  confessionals. 
Tbey  must  be  for  the  rich.    I  should  not  like 
To  teU  my  sins  in  such  a  church  as  this. 
Who  built  it? 

P.  Hen.         a  great  master  of  his  craft, 
Erwin  von  Steinbach ;  but  not  he  alone. 
For  many  generations  laboured  with  him. 
Children  that  came  to  see  these  Saints  in  stone. 
As  day  by  day  out  of  the  blocks  they  rose. 
Grew  old  and  died,  and  still  the  work  went  on, 
And  on,  and  on,  and  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  generation  that  succeeds  our  own 
Perhaps  may  finish  it.    The  architect 
Built  nis  great  heart  into  these  sculptured  stones, 
And  with  him  toiled  his  children,  and  their  lives 
Were  builded,  with  his  own,  into  the  walls, 
As  offerings  unto  God.    You  see  that  statue 
Fixing  its  joyous,  but  deep  wrinkled  eyes 
Upon  the  Pillar  of  the  Angels  yonder. 
That  is  the  imaee  of  the  master,  carved 
By  the  fair  hand  of  his  own  child,  Sabina. 

Elsie.    How  beautiful  is  the  column  that  he  looks  at 

P.  Hen.    That,  too,  she  sculptured.    At  the  base  of  it 
Stand  the  Evangelists;  above  their  heads 
Four  Angels  blowing  upon  marble  trumpets. 
And  over  them  the  oleased  Christy  surrounded 
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By  His  attendant  ministers,  upholding 
The  instruments  of  His  passion. 

Elbie.  0  my  Lord! 

Would  I  could  leave  behind  me  upon  earth 
Some  monument  to  Thy  glory,  such  as  this ! 

P.  Hen.    a  greater  monument  than  this  thou  leavest 
In  thine  own  life,  all  purity  and  love ! 
See,  too,  the  Rose,  above  the  western  portal 
Flamboyant  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  colours, 
The  perfect  flower  of  Gothic  loveliness ! 

Elbie.    And,  in  the  gallery,  the  perfect  line  of  statues, 
Christ  with  His  twelve  Apostles  watching  us. 
[A  BiBHOP  in  armaur,  booted  and  spurred,  passes  ioith  his  train, 

P.  Hen.    But  come  away  ;  we  have  not  time  to  look. 
The  crowd  already  fills  the  church,  and  yonder 
Upon  a  stage,  a  herald  with  a  trumpet. 
Clad  like  the  Angel  Qabriel,  proclaims 
The  Mystery  that  will  now  be  represented. 


THE  NATIVITY :  A  MIRACLE-PLAY. 

INTROITUa 

P&sco.    Come,  good  people,  all  and  each, 
Come  and  listen  to  our  speech ! 
In  your  presence  here  I  stand, 
With  a  trumpet  in  my  hand. 
To  announce  the  Easter  Play, 
Which  we  represent  to-day ! 
First  of  all,  we  shaJl  rehearse. 
In  our  action  and  our  verse, 
The  Nativity  of  our  Lord, 
As  written  in  the  old  record 
Of  the  Protevangelion, 
So  that  he  who  reads  may  run. 

[Blows  his  trumpet, 
♦ 

L    HEAVEN. 

Mercy  {at  the  feet  of  God).     Have  pity,  Lord!  be  not 
afraid 
To  save  mankind,  whom  Thou  hast  n  ade, 
Nor  let  the  souls  that  were  betrayed 
Perish  eternally! 
Justice.    It  cannot  be,  it  must  not  be ! 
When  in  the  garden  placed  by  Thee, 
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The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
He  ate,  and  be  must  die ! 
Mebct.    Have  pity.  Lord!  let  penitence 
Atone  for  disobedience, 
Nor  let  the  fruit  of  man's  offence 
Be  endless  misery  I 
Justice.    What  penitence  proportionate 
Can  e'er  be  felt  for  sin  so  great  f 
Of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate, 
And  damned  must  he  be ! 
God.    He  shall  be  saved,  if  that  within 
The  bounds  of  earth  one  free  from  sin 
Bo  found,  who  for  his  kith  and  kin 
Will  suffer  martyrdom ! 
The  Four  Vibtueb.     Lord!    we   have   searched   the 
world  around. 
From  centre  to  the  utmost  bound. 
But  no  such  mortal  can  be  found; 
Despairing,  back  we  come. 
Wisdom.    No  mortal,  but  a  Qod-made  man. 
Can  ever  cany  out  this  plan. 
Achieving  what  none  other  can, 
Salvation  unto  all! 
God.    Go,  then,  0  my  beloved  Son! 
It  can  by  Thee  alone  l>e  done ; 
By  Thee  the  victory  shall  be  won 
O'er  Satan  and  the  Fall  1 
[Here  the  Angel  Gabriel  siall  leave  Paradise,  atidjly  towards 
the  Earth ;    the  jaws  of  HeU  open  below,  and  the  IkvUs  walk 
about,  making  a  great  noise. 


II.  MARY  AT  THE  WELL. 

Mart.    Alon^  the  garden  walk,  andthenoe 
Through  the  wicket  in  the  garden  fence, 

I  steal  with  quiet  pace, 
My  pitcher  at  the  well  to  fill, 
That  lies  so  deep  and  cool  and  still 

In  this  sequestered  place. 

These  sycamores  keep  guard  around 
I  see  no  &oe,  I  hear  no  sound, 

Save  bubbUngs  of  the  spring. 
And  my  companions,  who  within 
The  threads  of  p;old  and  scarlet  spin. 

And  at  their  labour  sing. 
Angel  Gabriel.   Hail,  Virgin  Mary,  full  of  grace ! 
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[Here  Mart  looMh  around  her,  irembUngy  and  then 
saith: 
Mart.    Who  is  it  speaketh  in  this  place. 

With  such  a  gentle  voice? 
Gab.    The  Lord  of  Heaven  is  with  thee  now  ! 
Blessed  among  all  women  thou, 
Who  art  His  holy  choice! 
Mart  {tetting  down  the  pitcher).    What  can  this  mean  1 
No  one  is  near. 
And  yet  such  sacred  words  I  hear, 
I  almost  fear  to  stay. 

[Here  the  Anoel,  appearing  to  her,  shall  tay  : 
Gab.    Fear  not,  0  Mazy !  but  believe  I         • 
For  thou,  a  Virgin,  shalt  conceive 

A  child  this  vei^  day. 
Fear  not,  0  Mary  I  from  the  sky 
The  Majesty  of  the  Most  High 
Shall  overshadow  thee  ! 
Mart.    Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ! 
According  to  thy  holy  word. 

So  be  it  unto  me! 
[Here  the  Devils  shall  again  make  a  great  noise  under  the  stage. 


III.    THE  ANGELS  OF  THE  SEVEN  PLANETS, 

Bearing  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 

Angels.    The  Angels  of  the  Planets  Seven, 
Across  the  shining  fields  of  Heaven 

The  natal  star  we  bring! 
Dropping  our  sevenfold  virtues  down. 
As  priceless  jewels  in  the  crown 
Of  Christ,  our  new-bom  Eling. 
Raphael.    I  am  the  Angel  of  the  sun. 
Whose  flaming  wheels  began  to  run 

When  God's  almighty  breath 
Said  to  the  Darkness,  and  the  Night, 
Let  there  be  light!  and  there  was  light! 
I  bring  the  gift  of  Faith. 
Gabriel.    I  am  the  Angel  of  the  Moon, 
Darkened,  to  be  rekindled  soon 

Beneath  the  azure  cope! 
Nearest  to  earth,  it  is  my  rav 
That  best  illumes  the  midnight  way. 
I  bring  the  gift  of  Hope ! 
Anael.    The  Angel  of  the  Star  of  Lore, 
The  Evening  Star,  that  shines  above 
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The  place  where  lovers  be ; 
Above  all  happy  hearths  and  homes, 
On  roo£9  of  thatch,  or  golden  domes, 

I  give  him  Charity! 
ZoBiAOHSL.    The  Planet  Jupiter  is  mine ! 
The  mightiest  star  of  all  that  shine, 

Except  the  sun  alone! 
He  is  the  High  Priest  of  the  Dove, 
And  sends,  m>m  his  great  throne  above. 

Justice,  that  shaU  atone ! 
MiCRkXL.    The  Planet  Mercury,  whose  place 
Is  nearest  to  the  sun  in  spice. 

Is  my  allotted  sphere! 
And  with  celestial  ardour  swift 
I  bear  upon  mv  hands  the  gift 

Of  Heavenly  Prudence  here ! 
Ubisl.    I  am  the  Minister  of  Mars, 
The  strongest  star  amongst  the  stars ! 

My  songs  of  power  prelude 
The  march  and  battle  of  man's  life, 
And  for  the  suffering  and  the  strife, 

I  give  him  Fortitude! 
Orifel.    The  Angel  of  the  uttermost 
Of  all  the  shining,  heavenly  host, 

From  the  fis^ff  expanse 
Of  the  Satumian,  endless  space, 
I  bring  the  last,  the  crownmg  grace, 

The  gift  of  Temperance ! 
[J  sudden  Light  ihinet  from  the  Windotos  of  the  Stable  in  the  Village 
below. 


IV.    THE  WISE  MEN  OF  THE  EAST. 

The  Stable  of  the  Inn,    The  Virgin  and  Child.    Three  Gypsy  Kings, 
Gasfab,  Melohiob,  and  Belshazzar,  shaU  come  in. 

Gas.    Hail  to  thee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth ! 
Though  in  a  manger  thou  drawest  thv  breath 
Thou  art  greater  than  Life  and  Death, 

Greater  than  Joy  or  Woe ! 
This  cross  upon  the  line  of  life 
Portendeth  struggle,  toil,  and  strife, 
And  through  a  region  with  dangers  rife 

In  darkness  shalt  thou  go ! 
Mel.    Hail  to  thee.  King  of  Jerusalem! 
Though  humbly  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
A  sceptre  and  a  diadem 
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Await  thy  brow  and  hand ! 
The  soeptre  is  a  simple  reed, 
Tlie  crown  will  make  thy  temples  bleed. 
And  in  thy  hour  of  greatest  need. 

Abashed  thy  subjects  stand  ! 
Bel.    Hail  to  thee,  Christ  of  Christendom ! 
O'er  cJl  the  earth,  thy  kingdom  come ! 
From  distant  Trebizond  to  Home 

Thy  name  shall  men  adore! 
Peace  and  good>will  among  all  men, 
The  Virsdn  has  returned  again, 
Betumed  the  old  Satumian  reign 

And  Qolden  Age  once  more. 
Child  Chbist.    Jesus,  the  Son  of  Gkxl,  am  I, 
Bom  here  to  suffer  and  to  die 
According  to  the  prophecy, 

That  other  men  may  Uve ! 
ViR.    And  now  these  dothe^  that  wrapped  him,  take 
And  keep  them  precious,  for  his  sake ; 
Our  benediction  thus  we  make. 

Nought  else  have  we  to  give. 

[She  ffives  item  Swaddlin^lotkei,  and  they  depart. 


V.    THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

Here  shall  Joseph  come  in,  leadina  an  ass,  on  which  are  seated 

Mart  and  the  Child. 

Mabt.    Here  will  we  rest  us,  imder  these 
Cerhanging  branches  of  the  trees, 
Where  robins  chant  their  Litanies, 
-  And  canticles  of  joy. 
Joe.    My  saddle-girths  have  given  way 
With  trudging  through  the  heat  to-day ; 
To  you  I  think  it  is  but  plav 
To  ride  and  hold  the  boy. 
Mabt.    Hark!  how  the  robins  shout  and  sing. 
As  if  to  hail  their  infant  Eling ! 
I  will  alight  at  yonder  spring 
To  wash  his  little  coat. 
Jos.    And  I  will  hobble  well  the  ass, 
Lest,  being  loose  upon  the  grass, 
He  shoula  escape ;  for,  by  the  mass, 
He  is  nimble  as  a  goat. 

[Here  Mart  shall  alight  and  fo  to  the  spring, 
Mabt.    0  Joseph!   I  am  much  afraid. 
For  men  are  sleeping  in  the  shade ; 
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I  fear  that  we  shall  be  waylaid, 
And  robbed,  and  beaten  sore! 
[Her    a  band  of  Bobbers  shall  be  seen  sleeping,  two  of  ichoni  shall 
rise  and  come  forward, 
DniCACHXTS.    Cook's  soul !  deliver  up  your  gold ! 
Jos.    I  pray  you,  Sirs,  let  go  your  hold ! 

Of  wealth  I  have  no  store. 
Duma.    Give  up  your  money  ! 
Titus.  Prithee  cease ! 

Let  these  good  people  go  in  peace ! 
Duma.    First  let  them  pay  for  their  release. 

And  then  go  on  their  way. 
Tit.    These  wrty  groats  I  give  in  fee, 
If  thou  wilt  onlv  silent  be. 
Mart.    May  God  be  merciful  to  thee 

Upon  the  Judgment  Day! 
Jes.    When  thirtv  years  shall  have  gone  by, 
I  at  Jerusalem  shall  die, 
By  Jewish  hands  exalted  high, 

On  the  accursed  tree. 
Then  on  my  right  and  mv  left  side. 
These  thieves  shall  both  be  crucified, 
And  Titus  thenceforth  shall  abide 
In  Paradise  with  me. 
[Here  a  great  rumour  of  trumpets  and  horses,  like  the  noise  of 
a  king  with  his  army,  and  the  Bobbers  shall  take  JUght, 


VI.  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

E.  Herod.    Potz-tausend !  Himmel-sacrament ! 
Filled  am  I  with  great  wonderment 

At  this  imwelcome  news  ! 
Am  I  not  Herod?    Who  shall  dare 
My  crown  to  take,  my  sceptre  bear. 

As  king  among  the  Jews? 
{Sere  he  shall  stride  up  and  down  and  flourish  his  sword. 
What  ho  I  I  fain  would  drink  a  can 
Of  the  strong  wine  of  Canaan ! 

The  wine  of  Helbon  bring, 
I  purchased  at  the  Fair  of  Tyre, 
As  red  as  blood,  as  hot  as  fire, 

And  fit  for  any  king ! 

{Re  quaffs  great  goblets  of  wine. 
Now  at  the  window  will  I  stand 
While  in  the  street  the  Bxmhd  band 

The  little  children  slay : 
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The  babe  just  born  in  Bethlehem 
Will  surely  slaughtered  be  with  them, 
Nor  live  another  day! 
[Here  a  voice  of  lametUation  shall  be  heard  in  ike  street. 
lUcHEL.    0  wicked  king !  O  cruel  speed  ! 
To  do  this  most  unrighteous  deed ! 
My  children  all  are  slain ! 
EEebod.    Ho,  seneschal !  another  cup  ! 
With  wine  of  Sorek  fill  it  up ! 
I  would  a  bumper  drain! 
Raw  AW,    May  maledictions  fall  and  blast 
Thyself  and  lineage,  to  the  last 
Of  all  thy  kith  and  kin ! 
Herod.    Another  goblet !  quick  !  and  stir 
Pomegranate  juice  and  drops  of  myrrh 
And  cakunus  therein! 
SoLDEEBS  {in  the  streef).     Give  up  thy  child  into  our 
hands! 
It  is  King  Herod  who  commands 
That  he  should  thus  be  slain  ! 
The  Nitbsb  Medusa.    O  monstrous  men  !    What  have 
ye  done  ! 
It  is  King  Herod's  only  son 
That  ye  have  deft  in  twain! 
Herod.    Ah,  luckless  day  !    What  words  of  fear 
Are  these  that  smite  upon  my  ear 

With  such  a  dolefm  sound ! 
What  torments  rack  my  heart  and  head! 
Would  I  were  dead!   would  I  were  dead. 
And  buried  in  the  ground! 
[He  falls  doum  and  tcrithes  as  though  eaten  by  worms.    Hell  opetts, 
and  Satan  and  Aotaboth  come  forth,  and  drag  him  down. 


VII.  JESUS  AT  PLAY  WITH  HIS  SCHOOLMATES. 

Jes.    The  shower  is  over.    Let  us  play, 
And  make  some  sparrows  out  of  day, 
Down  by  the  river's  side. 
Jddas.    See  how  the  stream  has  overflowed 
Its  banks,  and  o'er  the  meadow  road 
Is  spreading  far  and  wide ! 
[Thew  draw  water  out  of  the  river  by  channels,  and  form  little  pools. 
JBBUB  makes  twelve  sparrows  of  clay,  and  the  other  boys  do  the 
same. 

Jes.    Look !  look !  how  prettily  I  make 
These  little  sparrows  by  t&  lake 


Aud  whili;  jou  live,  irmtmlH^r  i»o, 
tt'ho  made  yun  with  my  bunds. 
[Here  JesU8  lAaU  dap  Aia  hands,  ami  the  spt 
ckirrupuiff. 

JuD.    Thou  art  a  sorcarer,  I  knoi 
Oft  has  my  mother  told  mo  eo, 
I  will  not  play  with  then! 

[He  ilrilit  Jk 
Jes.    Ah,  Judos !  thou  host  emoti 
And  when  I  shall  ba  crucified, 
There  shall  I  piercfed  be  ! 

[Ben  JobKPH  tii 
Jos.    Te  nicked  boys!  why  do  yi 
And  break  the  holy  Sabbath  day  1 
What,  think  yo,  will  your  mothers  a 

To  aeo  you  in  such  ijlight  I 

Id  auch  a  sweat  and  such  a  heat, 

With  all  that  mud  upon  your  foet. 

There's  not  a  beggar  in  the  street 

Makes  auch  a  sorry  sight ! 

Vm.    THE  VILLAGE  SCH 

Tie  Rabbi  Ben  Israel,  aiih  a  huff  benrd,  tit 

with  a  rod  in  hit  Hand. 

Rab.     I  am  the  Kabbi  Bon  larael. 

Throughout  this  village  known  fiill  * 
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That  I  no  difference  can  see 
Between  '' Accursed  Haman  be!** 
And  "Blessed  be  MordecaU** 

Ck>me  hither,  Judas  Iscariot^ 
Say,  if  thy  lesson  thou  hast  got 
From  the  Babbinical  Book  or  not. 
Why  howl  the  dogs  at  night  ? 
JuD.    In  the  Babbinical  Book,  it  saith. 
The  d^  howl,  when,  with  icy  breath 
Great  Sunmael,  the  Angel  of  Death, 
Takes  through  the  town  his  flight! 
Rab.    Well,  boy!  now  say,  if  thou  art  wise. 
When  the  Angel  of  Death,  who  is  fiill  of  eyes, 
Comes  where  a  sick  man  dying  lies, 
What  doth  he  to  the  wight? 
JuD.    He  stands  beside  him,  dark  and  tall. 
Holding  a  sword,  from  which  doth  fail 
Into  his  mouth  a  drop  of  ^all, 
And  so  he  tumeth  whita 
Rab.    And  now,  my  Judas,  say  to  me 
What  the  great  Voices  Four  may  be, 
That  quite  across  the  world  do  nee, 
And  are  not  heard  by  men  ? 
JuD.    The  Voice  of  the  Sun  in  Heaven's  dome^ 
The  Voice  of  the  Murmuring  of  Bome, 
The  Voice  of  a  Soul  that  goeth  home, 
And  the  Angel  of  the  Bain ! 
Bab.    Well  have  ye  answered  every  one! 
Now,  little  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son, 
Let  us  see  how  thy  task  is  done. 
Canst  thou  thy  letters  say) 
Jeb.    Aleph. 

Bab.  What  next  ?    Do  not  stop  yet  I 

Qo  on  with  all  the  alphabet. 
Come,  Aleph,  Beth;  dost  thou  forget? 
Cock's  soul,  thou'dst  rather  play  I 
Jeb.    What  Aleph  means  I  fSsun  would  know. 
Before  I  an  v  fiuther  so ! 
Bab.    0,  by  Saint  Peter !  wouldst  thou  bo  ? 
Come  hither,  boy,  to  me. 
As  surely  as  the  letter  Jod 
Once  cried  aloud,  and  spake  to  God, 
So  surely  shalt  thou  feel  this  rod, 
And  punished  shalt  thou  be! 
Iffere  Rabhi  Ben  Israel  shall  lift  up  his  rod  to  strike  Jsbxts^  and 

his  right  arm  snaU  be  paralysed. 
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EL    CROWNED  WITH  FLOWERS. 
Jbsub  nttuiff  among  kisplaymaUi,  crowned  with  flowen  at  their  King* 

BoTB.    We  spread  our  garments  on  the  ground! 
With  fragrant  Bowers  thy  head  is  crowned^ 
While  lil^  a  guard  we  stand  around, 

And  hail  thee  as  our  King! 
Thou  art  the  new  King  of  the  Jews  I 
Nor  let  the  passers-bj  refuse 
To  bring  that  homage  which  men  use 
To  migesty  to  bring. 
[Here  a  traoeller  shall  go  bg,  and  the  bogs  shall  lag  hold  of  his 
garments,  and  sty: 

BoTB.    Obme  hither !  and  all  reverence  pay 
Unto  our  monarch,  crowned  to-day ! 
Then  go  rejoicing  on  your  way. 
In  all  prosperity  I 
Tray.    Hail  to  the  King  of  Bethlehem, 
Who  weareth  in  his  diadem 
The  yellow  crocus  for  the  gem 
Of  his  authority! 
[HejMsses  bg;  and  others  come  m,  bearing  on  a  litter  a  sick  child. 
^OTB.    Set  down  tiie  litter,  and  draw  near! 
The  King  of  Bethlehem  is  here  ! 
What  ails  the  child,  who  seems  to  fear 
That  we  shall  do  him  harm  ? 
Bkabebs.    He  climbed  up  to  the  robin's  nest. 
And  out  there  darted,  from  his  rest^ 
A  serpent  with  a  crimson  orest^ 
And  stung  him  in  the  arm. 
Jebub.    Bring  him  to  me,  and  let  me  foel 
The  wounded  place ;  my  touch  can  heal 
The  sting  of  serpents,  and  can  steal 
The  poison  from  the  bite ! 

[He  touches  the  woundy  and  the  bog  begins  to  erg. 
Cease  to  lament !    I  can  foresee 
That  thou  hereafter  known  shalt  be. 
Among  the  men  who  follow  me, 
Ab  Simon  the  Canaanite ! 


EPILOGnE. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day 
Will  be  represented  another  play, 
Of  the  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
Beginning  directly  after  Nones ! 
At  the  dose  of  which  we  shall  accord, 
^  way  of  beniflon  and  reward, 
The  sight  of  a  hotj  Martyr^s  bones ! 
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IV. 
Sosxv— THE  ROAD  TO  HIBSCHAU. 

Pbingb  Henbt  and  EiiSDE,  mth  their  atiendanti,  <m  horseback, 

Elbib.    Onward  and  onward  the  highway  runs  to  the  distant 
city,  impatiently  bearing 
Tidings  of  human  joy  and  disaster,  of  love  and  of  hate,  of  doing 
and  daring ! 
P.  Hen.    This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  .£olian  harp  of  many  a 
joyous  strain, 
But  under  them  flJl  there  runs  a  loud  perpetual  wail,  as  of  souls 
in  pain. 
EiAiB.    Faith  alone   can  interpret  life,  and  the  heart  that 
aches  and  bleeds  with  the  stigma 
Of  pain,  alone  bears  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  can  comprehend 
its  dark  enigma. 
P.    Hen.  Man  is  selfish,  and  seeketh  pleasure  with  little  care 
of  what  may  betide ; 
Else  why  am  I  travelliug  here  beside  thee,  a  demon  that  rides 
by  an  angel's  side? 
EusDk    All  the  hedges  are  white  with  dust,  and  the  great 
dog  under  the  creaking  wain 
Hangs  his  head  in  the  lazy  l^at^  while  onward  the  horses  toil 
and  strain. 
P.  Hen.    Now  they  stop  at  the  way-side  inn,  and  the  wagoner 
laughs  with  the  landlord's  daughter. 
While  out  of  the  dripping  trough  the  horses  distend  their 
leathern  sides  with  water. 
Elbib.    All  through  life  there  are  way-side  inns,  where  man 
may  refresh  his  soul  with  loye ; 
Eyen  the  lowest  may  quench  his  thirst  at  riyulets  fed  by  springs 
from  aboye. 
P.  Hen.    Yonder,  where  rises  the  eross  of  stone,  our  jommey 
along  the  highway  ends. 
And  oyer  the  fields,  by  a  bridle-path,  down  into  the  broad  green 
valley  descends. 
Elsie.    1  am  not  sorry  to  leave  behind  the  beaten  road  with 
its  dust  and  heat; 
The  air  will  be  sweeter  fisir,  and  the  turf  will  be  softer  imder 
our  horses'  feet.  [TAey  turn  down  a  green  lane. 

Sweet  is  the  air  with  the  budding  haws,  and  the  valley  stretching 

for  miles  below 
Is  white  with  blossoming  cherry-trees,  as  if  just  covered  with 
lightest  snow. 
P.  Hen.    Oyer  our  heads  a  white  cascade  is  gleaming  against 
the  distant  hill ; 
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We  cannot  hear  it,  nor  see  it  move,  but  it  hangs  like  a  banner 
when  winds  are  still. 
Elsie.    Damp  and  cool  is  this  deep  ravine,  and  cool  the  sound 
of  the  brook  by  our  side ! 
What  is  this  castle  that  rises  above  us,  and  lords  it  over  a  land 
so  wide  ? 
P.  Hen.    It  is  the  home  of  the  Coimts  of  Calva ;  well  have  I 
known  these  scenes  of  old. 
Well  I  remember  each  tower  and  turret,  remember  the  brooklet, 
the  wood  and  the  wold. 
EiBiE.    Hark !  from  the  little  village  below  us  the  beUs  of  the 
church  are  ringing  for  rain  ! 
Priests  and  peasants  in  long  procession  come  forth  and  kneel 
on  the  arid  plain. 
P.  Hmr.    They  have  not  long  to  wait,  for  I  see  in  the  south 
uprising  a  little  cloud. 
That  before  the  sun  shall  be  set  will  cover  the  sky  above  us  as 
with  a  shroud.  ITAeypass  <m. 


BCEXIH-THB  CONVENT  OF  HIB8CHAU  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

The  Qmvent  Cellar— -Fbiar  Culxjb  comes  tVi  itnth  a  light  tmd 

a  basket  of  empt^  flagons. 

F.  Claxts.    I  always  enter  this  sacred  place 
With  a  thoughtful,  solemn,  and  reverent  pace, 
Pausing  long  enough  on  each  stair 
To  breathe  an  ejaculatory  prayer 
And  a  benediction  on  the  vines 
That  produce  these  various  sorts  of  wines! 

For  my  part,  I  am  well  content 

That  we  have  got  through  with  the  tedious  Lent! 

Fasting  is  all  very  well  for  those 

Who  hJaive  to  contend  with  invisible  foes ; 

But  I  am  quite  sure  it  does  not  agree 

With  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  like  me. 

Who  am  not  of  that  nervous  and  meagre  kind 

Tliat  are  always  distressed  in  body  and  mind ! 

And  at  times  it  really  does  me  good 

To  come  down  among  this  brotherhood. 

Dwelling  for  ever  imder  ground. 

Silent,  contemplative,  round  and  sound; 

Each  one  o)d,  and  brown  with  mould. 

But  filled  to  the  lips  with  the  ardour  of  youth. 

With  the  latent  power  and  love  of  truth, 

And  with  virtues  fervent  and  manifold. 
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I  have  heard  it  said,  that  at  Easter-tide, 
When  buds  are  sweUing  on  every  side, 
And  the  sap  begins  to  move  in  the  vine, 
Then  in  all  the  cellars,  far  and  wide, 
The  oldest,  as  well  as  the  newest,  wine 
Begins  to  stir  itself,  and  ferment. 
With  a  kind  of  revolt  and  discontent, 
At  being  so  lone  in  darkness  pent. 
And  fftin  would  burst  from  its  sombre  tun 
To  bask  on  the  hill-side  in  the  sun ; 
As  in  the  bosom  of  us  poor  friars. 
The  ttunult  of  half-subdued  desires 
For  the  world  that  we  have  left  behind 
Disturbs  at  times  all  peace  of  mind! 
And  now  that  we  have  hved  through  Lent, 
My  duty  it  is,  as  often  before, 
To  open  awhile  the  prison  door. 
And  give  these  restless  spirits  vent. 

Now  here  is  a  cask  that  stands  alone. 

And  has  stood  a  hundred  years  or  more. 

Its  beard  of  cobwebs,  long  and  hoar, 

Trailing  and  sweeping  alon^  the  floor. 

Like  Barbarossa,  who  sits  m  his  cave. 

Taciturn,  sombre,  sedate,  and  grave, 

Till  his  beard  has  grown  through  the  table  of  stone! 

It  is  of  the  Quick  and  not  of  the  dead ! 

In  its  veins  tne  blood  is  hot  and  red. 

And  a  heart  still  beats  in  those  ribs  of  oak 

That  time  may  have  tamed,  but  has  not  broke! 

It  comes  from  Bacharach  on  the  Bhine, 

Is  one  of  the  three  best  kinds  of  wine, 

And  costs  some  hundred  florins  the  ohm; 

But  that  I  do  not  consider  dear, 

When  I  remember  that  everv  year 

Four  butts  are  sent  to  the  Pope  of  Bome. 

And  whenever  a  goblet  thereof  I  drain, 

The  old  rhyme  keeps  running  in  my  brain : 

At  Bacharach  on  the  Bhme^ 

At  Hochheim  on  the  Main, 

And  at  Wiirzburg  on  the  Stein, 

Grow  the  three  best  kinds  of  wine ! 

They  are  all  sood  wines,  and  better  far 
Than  those  of  the  Keckar,  or  those  of  the  Ahr. 
In  particular,  Wiirzburg  well  may  boast 
Of  its  blessed  wine  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Which  of  all  wines  I  like  the  most 
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This  I  Bhall  draw  for  the  Abbotts  drinkingy 
Who  seems  to  be  much  of  my  way  of  thinking. 

[FUli  a  fiagon. 
Ah,  how  the  streamlet  laughs  and  sings ! 
What  a  delicious  fragrance  springs 
From  the  deep  flagon,  while  it  fills, 
As  of  hyacinths  and  daffodils! 
Between  this  cask  and  the  Abbot's  lips 
Many  have  been  the  sips  and  slips ; 
Many  have  been  the  draughts  of  wine, 
On  their  way  to  his,  that  have  stopped  at  mine  ; 
And  many  a  time  my  soul  has  hankered 
For  a  deep  draught  out  of  his  silver  tankard, 
When  it  should  have  been  busy  with  other  affidrs. 
Less  with  its  longings  and  more  with  its  prayers. 
But  now  there  is  no  such  awkward  condition. 
No  danger  of  death  and  eternal  perdition; 
So  here^  to  the  Abbot  and  Brothers  all, 
Who  dwell  in  this  convent  of  Peter  and  PauL    \Ee  drinks, 
0  cordiid  delicious !  0  soother  of  pain ! 
It  flashes  like  sunshine  into  velj  brain ! 
A  benison  rests  on  the  Bishop  who  sends 
Such  a  fudder  of  wine  as  this  to  his  friends ! 
And  now  a  flagon  for  such  as  may  ask 
A  draught  from  the  noble  Bacharach  cask. 
And  I  will  be  gone,  though  I  know  fuU  well 
The  cellar's  a  cheerfiiller  place  than  the  ceU. 
Behold  where  he  stands,  all  sound  and  good. 
Brown  and  old  in  his  oaken  hood; 
Silent  he  seems  externally 
As  an;^  Carthusian  monk  may  be ; 
But  within,  what  a  spirit  of  deep  unrest ! 
What  a  seething  and  simmering  m  his  breast ! 
As  if  the  heaving  of  his  great  heart 
Would  burst  his  belt  of  <Mik  apart ! 
Let  me  unloose  this  button  or  wood. 
And  quiet  a  little  his  turbulent  mood.    \SeU  it  running. 
See!  now  its  currents  gleam  and  shine. 
As  if  they  had  caught  the  purple  hues 
Of  autunm  sunsets  on  the  6hine, 
Descending  and  mingling  with  the  dews ; 
Or  as  if  the  grapes  were  stained  with  the  blood 
Of  the  innocent  boy,  who,  some  years  back, 
Was  taken  and  crucified  by  the  Jews, 
Li  that  ancient  town  of  Biacharach ; 
Perdition  upon  those  infidel  Jews, 
In  that  ancient  town  of  Bacharach  I 
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The  1)eaatifal  town  that  gives  us  wine 

With  the  fragrant  odour  of  Muscadine ! 

I  should  deem  it  wrong  to  let  this  pass 

Without  first  touching  my  lips  to  tne  glass, 

For  here  in  the  midst  of  the  current  I  stand, 

Like  the  stone  P&lz  in  the  midst  of  the  river, 

Taking  toll  upon  either  hand, 

And  much  more  grateful  to  the  ffiver.  [He  drinh. 

Here,  now,  is  a  very  inferior  kind. 

Such  as  in  any  town  you  may  find, 

Such  as  one  might  imagine  would  suit 

The  rascal  who  drank  wine  out  of  a  boot. 

And,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  crime. 

For  he  won  thereby  Dorf  HufielsheinL 

A  jolly  old  toper !  who  at  a  pull 

Could  drink  a  postilion's  jack-boot  full. 

And  ask  with  a  laugh,  when  that  was  done, 

If  the  fellow  had  left  the  other  one ! 

This  wine  is  as  good  as  we  can  afford 

To  the  friars,  who  sit  at  the  lower  board. 

And  cannot  distinguish  bad  wine  firom  good. 

And  are  far  better  off  than  if  they  coukI, 

Being  rather  the  rude  disciples  of  beer 

Than  of  anything  more  refined  and  dear ! 

[Fills  the  oiker  flagon^  and  departs* 


8osB»— THE  BCRIPTOBIUIL 
Friar  Pacifious  transcribinff  and  illuminating, 

F.  Pacif.    It  is  growing  dark !  Tet  one  line  more. 
And  then  my  work  for  t^<lay  is  o'er. 
I  come  again  to  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 
Ere  I  that  awful  name  record. 
That  is  spoken  so  lightly  among  men. 
Let  me  pause  awhile,  and  wash  my  pen  I 
Pure  from  blemish  and  blot  must  it  be 
When  it  writes  that  word  of  mystery ! 
Thus  have  I  laboured  on  and  on. 
Nearly  through  the  €k)spel  of  John. 
Can  it  be  that  from  the  lips 
Of  this  same  gentle  Evangelist, 
That  Christ  mmself  perhaps  has  kissed. 
Came  the  dread  Apoodvpse! 
It  has  a  very  awful  look. 
As  it  stands  there  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
lake  the  sun  in  an  edipsa. 
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Ah  me !  when  I  think  of  that  vision  divine^ 

Think  of  writing  it,  line  b^  line, 

I  stand  in  awe  of  the  temble  curse, 

Like  the  trump  of  doom,  in  the  dosing  verse ! 

Gk>d  forgive  me  I  if  ever  I 

Take  aught  from  the  book  of  that  Prophecy, 

Lest  mv  part  too  should  be  taken  awaj 

From  the  Book  of  Life  on  the  Judgment  Day  I 

This  is  well  written,  though  I  say  it! 

I  should  not  be  afraid  to  displav  it, 

Li  open  day,  on  the  selfnsuune  shelf 

With  the  writings  of  St.  Theda  herself 

Or  of  Theodosius.  who  of  old 

Wrote  the  €k)spels  in  letters  of  gold  I 

That  goodly  folio  standing  yonder, 

Without  a  single  blot  or  blunder, 

Would  not  bear  away  the  palm  from  mine. 

If  we  should  compare  them  line  for  line. 

There,  now,  is  an  initial  letter  I 

St.  Ulric  himself  never  made  a  better ! 

Finished  down  to  the  leaf  and  the  snail, 

Down  to  the  eyes  on  the  peacock's  tail! 

And  now  as  I  turn  the  volume  over, 

And  see  what  lies  between  cover  and  cover, 

What  treasures  of  art  these  pages  hold, 

All  a-blaze  with  crimson  and  gold, 

God  forgive  me!   I  seem  to  feel 

A  certain  satisfiiction  steal 

Into  my  heart,  and  into  my  brain, 

As  if  mv  talent  had  not  lam 

Wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  all  in  vain. 

Yes,  I  might  almost  say  to  the  Lord, 

Here  is  a  copy  of  Thy  Word, 

Written  out  with  much  toil  and  pain ; 

Take  it,  0  Lord,  and  let  it  be 

As  something  I  have  done  for  Thee! 

[He  looks  from  the  window. 
How  sweet  the  air  is  I   How  &ir  the  scene ! 
I  wish  I  had  as  lovely  a  green 
To  paint  my  landscapes  and  my  leaves ! 
How  the  swallows  twitter  under  the  eaves! 
There,  now,  there  is  one  in  her  nest; 
I  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  head  and  breast. 
And  will  sketch  her  thus,  in  her  quiet  nook, 
For  the  margin  of  my  Gfospel  book. 

[He  makes  a  sketch. 
I  can  see  no  more.    Through  the  valley  yonder 
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A  shower  is  passing;  I  hear  the  thunder 

Mutter  its  ourses  in  the  air. 

The  Devil's  own  and  only  prayer! 

The  dusty  road  is  brown  with  rain, 

And^  speeding  on  with  might  and  main, 

Hitherward  rides  a  gallant  train. 

They  do  not  parley,  they  cannot  wait. 

But  hurry  in  at  the  convent  gate. 

What  a  fair  lady !  and  beside  her 

What  a  handsome,  graceful,  noble  rider  I 

Now  she  gives  him  her  hand  to  alight; 

They  will  oeg  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

I  will  go  down  to  the  corridor, 

And  tiy  to  see  that  face  once  more; 

It  will  do  for  the  face  of  some  beautiful  SainL 

Or  for  one  of  the  Maries  I  shall  paint.  lOoei  out 


ScxKS— THE  CLOISTEBa 

Tke  Abbot  Ernebtxtb  pacing  to  and  fro. 

Abbot.    Slowly,  slowly  up  the  wall 
Steals  the  sunshine,  steals  the  shade; 
Evening  damps  begin  to  fall, 
Evening  shadows  are  displayed. 
Round  me,  o'er  me,  everywhere, 
All  the  sky  is  grand  with  doudia, 
And  athwart  the  evening  air 
Wheel  the  swallows  home  in  crowds. 
Shafts  of  sunshine  from  the  west 
F^t  the  dusky  windows  red; 
Darker  shadows,  deeper  rest, 
Underneath  and  overhead. 
Darker,  darker,  and  more  wan. 
In  my  breast  the  shadows  jGeJI  ; 
Upward  steals  the  life  of  man. 
As  the  sunshine  from  the  wall 
From  the  wall  into  the  sky^ 
From  the  roof  along  the  spire ; 
Ah,  the  souls  of  those  that  die 
Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher. 

BnUr  Pbingb  Hsnbt. 

P.  Hen.    Christ  is  arisen  1 

Abbot.  Amen  I  He  is  arisen! 

His  peace  be  with  you! 

P.  Hen.  Here  it  reigns  for  ever! 

The  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  understandings 
Beigns  in  these  doisters  and  these  corridoxs. 
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Are  70U  Emestus,  Abbot  of  the  convent? 

Abbot.    I  am. 

P.  Hen.  And  I  Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck, 

Who  crave  your  hospitality  to-night. 

Abbot.    You  are  tnrice  welcome  to  our  humble  walls. 
Tou  do  us  honour;  and  we  shall  requite  it^  * 
I  fear,  but  poorly,  entertaining  you 
With  Paschal  eggs,  and  our  poor  convent  wine, 
The  renmants  of  our  Easter  nolidays. 

P.  Hen.  How  fares  it  with  the  holy  monks  of  Hirschau? 
Are  aU  things  well  with  them? 

Abbot.  All  things  are  well. 

P.  Hen.    a  noble  convent!    I  have  known  it  long 
1^  the  report  of  travellers.    I  now  see 
Their  commendations  lag  behind  the  truth. 
Tou  lie  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Nagold 
As  in  a  nest:  and  the  still  river,  gliding 
Along  its  bed,  is  like  an  admonition 
How  aU  things  pass.    Your  lands  are  rich  and  ample, 
And  your  I'evenues  laige.    Qod's  benediction 
Rests  on  your  convent. 

Abbot.  By  our  charities 

We  strive  to  merit  it.    Our  Lord  and  Master, 
When  He  departed,  left  us  in  His  will. 
As  our  best  legacy  on  earth,  the  poor ! 
These  we  have  always  with  us;  had  we  not, 
Our  hearts  would  grow  as  hard  as  are  these  stones. 

P.  Hen.    If  I  remember  right,  the  Counts  of  Calva 
Founded  your  convent. 

Abbot.  Even  as  ^ou  say. 

P.  Hen.    And,  if  I  err  not,  it  is  very  old. 

Abbot.    Within  these  cloisters  lie  already  buried 
Twelve  holy  Abbots.    Underneath  the  flags 
On  which  we  stand,  the  Abbot  William  lies. 
Of  blessed  memory. 

P.  Hen.  And  whose  tomb  is  that. 

Which  b^ems  the  brass  escutcheon? 

Abbot.  A  benefekctor's. 

Conrad,  a  Count  of  Calva,  he  who  stood 
God&ther  to  our  bells. 

P.  Hen.  Your  monks  are  learned 

And  holy  men,  I  trust. 

Abbot.  There  are  among  them 

Lefuned  and  holy  men.    Yet  in  this  age 
We  need  another  Hildebrand,  to  shake 
And  purify  us  like  a  mishty  wind. 
The  world  is  wicked|  and  sometimes  I  wonder 
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God  does  not  lose  His  patience  with  it  wholly, 
And  shatter  it  like  glass!    Even  here,  at  times. 
Within  these  walls,  where  all  should  be  at  peace, 
I  have  mj  trials.    Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  it, 
But  as  a  h^uper  mys  his  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  its  vibrations. 
Ashes  are  on  my  head,  and  on  my  lips 
Sackcloth,  and  in  my  breast  a  heaviness 
And  weariness  of  life,  that  makes  me  ready 
To  say  to  the  dead  Abbots  under  us, 
''Make  room  for  me!"    Only  I  see  the  dusk 
Of  evening  twilight  coming,  and  have  not 
Completed  half  my  task  ;  and  so  at  times 
The  thought  of  my  shortrcomings  in  this  life 
Falls  Uke  a  shadow  on  the  life  to  come. 

P.  ELbn.    We  must  all  die,  and  not  the  old  alone ; 
The  young  have  no  exemption  from  that  doom. 

Abbot.   Ah,  yes !  the  young  may  die,  but  the  old  must! 
That  is  the  difference. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  heard  much  laud 

Of  vour  transcribers.    Your  Scriptorium 
Is  iamous  among  all,  your  manuscripts 
Praised  for  their  beauty  and  their  excellence. 

Abbot.    That  is  indeed  our  boast.    If  you  desire  it, 
You  shall  behold  these  treasures.    And  meanwhile 
Shall  the  Refectorarius  bestow 
Your  horses  and  attendants  for  the  night. 

[TAey  go  in,    Tkt  Fetper-^ell  rkigi. 


Scxn— THE  CHAFBL. 

Vetpert:  after  loMck  the  Monke  retire,  a  Chorister  leading  an  old 

Monk  who  it  blind, 

P.  Hen.    They  are  all  gone,  save  one  who  lingers, 
Absorbed  in  deep  and  silent  prayer. 
As  if  his  heart  could  find  no  rest. 
At  times  he  beats  his  heaving  breast 
With  denchM  and  convulsive  fingers. 
Then  lifts  them  tremblincr  in  the  air. 
A  chorister,  with  golden  hair, 
Guides  hitherward  his  heavy  pace. 
Can  it  be  so  ?    Or  does  my  sight 
Deceive  me  in  the  imcertain  light? 
Ah,  no !    I  recognise  that  fieMe, 
Though  Time  has  touched  it  in  his  flight. 
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And  changed  the  auburn  hair  to  white. 
It  is  Count  Hugo  of  the  Rhine, 
The  deadliest  foe  of  all  our  rabe, 
And  hateful  unto  me  and  mine ! 

Blind  Monk.    Who  is  it  that  doth  stand  so  near, 
His  whispered  words  I  almost  hear? 

P.  Hen.    I  am  Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck, 
And  you.  Count  Hugo  of  the  Rhine ! 
I  know  you,  and  I  see  the  scar, 
The  brand  upon  your  forehead,  shine 
And  redden,  like  a  baleful  star  I 

Blind  Monk.    Count  Hugo  once,  but  now  the  wreck 
Of  what  I  was.    O  Hoheneckl 
The  passionate  will,  the  pride,  the  wrath, 
That  bore  me  headlong  on  my  path, 
Stumbled  and  staggered  into  fear. 
And  failed  me  in  my  mad  career. 
As  a  tired  steed  some  evil-4oer, 
Alone  upon  a  desolate  moor. 
Bewildered,  lost,  deserted,  blind. 
And  hearing  loud  and  dose  behind 
The  o'ertakmg  steps  of  his  pursuer. 
Then  suddenly  from  the  dark  there  came 
A  voice  that  called  me  by  my  name. 
And  said  to  me,  "Kneel  down  and  prayl'* 
And  so  my  terror  passed  away. 
Passed  utterly  away  for  ever. 
Contrition,  penitence,  remorse. 
Came  on  me,  with  overwhelming  force; 
A  hope,  a  longing,  an  endeavour. 
By  days  of  penance  and  nights  of  prayer. 
To  frtuBtrate  and  defeat  despair  1 
Calm,  deep,  and  still  is  now  my  heart, 
With  tranquil  waters  overflowea; 
A  lake  whose  unseen  fountains  start, 
Where  once  the  hot  volcano  glowed. 
And  you,  0  Prince  of  Hoheneck ! 
Have  known  me  in  that  earlier  time, 
A  man  of  violence  and  crime. 
Whose  passions  brooked  no  curb  nor  check. 
Behold  me  now,  in  gentler  mood, 
One  of  this  holy  brotherhood. 
Give  me  your  hiand ;  here  let  me  kneel ; 
Make  your  reproaches  sharp  as  steel ; 
Spurn  me,  and  smite  me  on  each  cheek; 
No  violence  can  harm  the  meek, 
There  is  no  wound  Christ  cannot  heal  I 
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Yes ;  lift  your  prinoelj  hand,  and  take 
Bevenge,  if  'tis  revenge  you  seek ; 
Then  pardon  me,  for  Jesus'  sake  I 

P.  Men.    Arise,  Count  Hugo  I  let  there  be 
No  further  strife  nor  enmity 
Between  us  twain ;  we  both  have  erred  I 
Too  rash  in  act,  too  wroth  in  word, 
From  the  beginning  have  we  stood 
In  fierce,  defiant  attitude, 
Each  thoughtless  of  the  other's  right, 
And  each  reliant  on  his  might. 
But  now  our  souls  are  more  subdued; 
The  hand  of  Qod,  and  not  in  vain. 
Has  touched  us  with  the  fire  of  pain. 
Let  us  kneel  down,  and  side  by  side 
Pray,  tiU  our  souls  are  purified, 
And  pardon  will  not  be  denied !  [They  kneel. 


Soxvs— THE  BEFEGTOBT. 

Gaudolium  of  Monk*  at  Midnight,    Lucifeb  disguised  as  a  Friar. 

F.  Paul  (sings).  Ave  I  color  vini  olari, 
Dulcis  potus,  non  amari, 
Tua  nos  inebriari 

Digneris  potential 
F.  CuTH.    Not  so  much  noise,  my  worthy  fireres, 
You'U  disturb  the  Abbot  at  his  prayers. 
F.  Paul  {sings).  0 !  quam  placens  in  colore  I 
0  !  quam  fragrans  in  odore  I 
0  !  ouam  sapidum  in  ore  ! 
Dulce  lingu®  vinculum  I 
F.  CuTH.  I  should  think  your  tongue  had  broken  its  chain 
F.  Paul  {sings).  Felix  venter  ^uem  intrabisl 
Felix  gutter  quod  rigabisl 
Felix  OS  quod  tu  lavabis! 
£t  beata  labia ! 
F.  CuTH.    Peace!  I  say,  peace  1 
Will  you  never  cease? 
You  will  rouse  up  the  Abbot,  I  tell  you  again ! 

F.  John.    No  aanger;  to-night  he  will  let  us  alone^ 
As  I  happen  to  know  he  has  guests  of  his  own. 
F.  CuTH.    Who  are  they  %  , 

F.  John.  A  German  Prince  and  hia  tiain^ 

Who  arrived  here  just  before  the  rain. 
There  is  with  him  a  damsel  fair  to  see, 
As  slender  and  graceful  as  a  reed  I 
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When  she  alighted  from  her  steed, 

It  seemed  like  a  blossom  blown  from  a  tree. 

F.  CuTH.    None  of  your  pale-fiu;ed  girls  for  mef 
None  of  your  damsels  of  high  degree ! 

F.  John.    Come,  old  fellow,  drmk  down  to  your  peg ! 
But  do  not  drink  any  feui^her,  I  beg ! 
F.  Paul  {siws).    In  the  days  of  gold, 
The  days  of  old, 
Cross  of  wood 
And  bishop  of  gold ! 
F.  CuTH.    What  an  infernal  racket  and  riot! 
Can  you  not  take  your  wine  in  quiet  ? 
Why  fill  the  convent  with  such  scandals. 
As  if  you  were  so  many  drunken  Vandals  ? 
F.  Paul  {continuet).    Now  we  have  changed 
That  law  so  good. 
To  cross  of  gold 
And  bishop  of  wood ! 
F.  CuTH.    Well,  then,  since  you  are  in  the  mood 
To  give  your  noisy  humours  vent, 
Sing  and  shout  to  your  heart's  content ! 
Chorus  of  Mouk$,    Funde  vinum,  funde ! 
Tanquam  sint  fluminis  und». 
Nee  qusBras  unde, 
Sed  fundas  semper  abunde ! 
F.  John.    What  is  the  name  of  yonder  friar. 
With  an  eye  that  glows  like  a  coal  of  fire, 
And  such  a  black  mass  of  tangled  hair  ? 

F.  Paul.    He  who  is  sitting  there, 
With  a  rollicking 
Devil-may-care 
Free-and-easy  look  and  air, 

As  if  he  were  used  to  such  feasting  and  frolicking  ? 
F.  John.    The  same. 

F.  Paul.    He's  a  stranger.   You  had  better  ask  his  name. 
And  where  he  is  going,  and  whence  he  came. 
F.  John.    Hallo  !  Sir  Friar ! 

F.  Paul.    Tou  must  raise  your  voice  a  little  higher, 
He  does  not  seem  to  hear  what  vou  say. 
Now,  try  again  I    He  is  looking  this  way. 

F.  John.    Hallo  !  Sir  Friar, 
We  wish  to  inquire 

Whence  you  came,  and  where  you  are  going. 
And  anything  else  that  is  worth  the  knowing. 
So  be  so  good  as  to  open  your  head. 

LuciF.    I  am  a  Frenchman  bom  and  bred^ 
Going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne. 


t*  - 
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H7  home 

Is  the  ooDvent  of  St.  Gildas  de  Rhuys, 

Of  which,  very  like,  you  never  have  heard. 

Monks.    Never  a  word ! 

LuciF.    You  must  know,  then,  it  is  in  the  diocese 
Called  the  Diocese  of  Vannes, 
In  the  province  of  Brittany, 
From  the  gray  rocks  of  Morbihan 
It  overlool^  the  angry  sea; 
The  very  sea-shore  where, 
In  his  great  despair. 
Abbot  Abelard  walked  to  and  fro. 
Filling  the  night  with  woe, 
And  wailing  aloud  to  the  merciless  seas 
The  name  of  his  sweet  Heloise ! 
Whilst  overhead 

The  convent  windows  gleamed  as  red 
As  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  monks  within, 
Who  with  jovial  din 
Gave  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  sin ! 
Ha!  that  is  a  convent!  that  is  an  abbey! 
Over  the  doors, 

None  of  your  death-heads  carved  in  wood, 
None  of  your  Saints  looking  pious  and  good. 
None  of  vour  Patriarchs  old  and  shabby ! 
But  the  neads  and  tusks  of  boars. 
And  the  cells 

Hung  aU  round  with  the  fells 
Of  the  fallow-deer. 
And  then  what  cheer ! 
What  joUy,  fat  friars. 
Sitting  round  the  great,  roaring  fires, 
Roaring  louder  thui  they. 
With  uieir  strong  wines. 
And  their  concubines. 
And  never  a  bell, 
With  its  swagger  and  swell. 
Calling  you  up  with  a  start  of  afifright 
In  the  dead  of  night. 
To  send  you  grumblmg  down  dark  stairs, 
To  mumble  your  prayers. 
But  the  cheery  crow 
Of  cocks  in  the  yard  below. 
After  daybreak  an  hour  or  so, 
And  the  barking  of  deep-mouthed  hounds ; 
These  are  the  sounds 
That,  instead  of  bells,  salute  the  ear. 
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And  then  all  d&j 

Up  and  away 

Tnrough  the  forest,  huntins  the  deer  1 

Ah,  my  friends  I  I'm  afraid  that  here 

You  are  a  little  too  pious,  a  little  too  tame, 

And  the  more  is  the  shame. 

'Tis  the  greatest  foUj 

Not  to  be  jolly ; 

That's  what  I  think ! 

Come,  drink,  drink, 

Drink,  and  die  game ! 

Monks.    And  your  Abbot  What'a-his-name  t 

LuciF.    Abelara ! 

Monks.    Did  he  drink  hard? 

LnciF.    0,  no!    Not  he! 
He  was  a  dry  old  fellow, 

Without  juice  enough  to  get  thoroughly  mellow. 
There  he  stood. 

Lowering  at  us  in  sullen  mood, 
As  if  he  had  come  into  Brittany 

Just  to  reform  our  brotherhood !  \A  roar  of  laughter. 

But  you  see 
It  never  would  do! 
For  some  of  us  knew  a  thing  or  two, 
In  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gildas  de  Bhuys ! 
For  instance,  the  great  ado 
With  old  Fulbert's  niece. 
The  young  and  lovely  Heloise ! 

F.  John.     Stop  there,  if  you  please, 
Till  we  drink  to  the  fair  Heloise! 

All  {drinking  and  shouting).    Heloise!  Heloise  ! 

[The  Chapel-bell  tolls. 

LuciF.  {starting).  What  is  that  beU  for?  Are  you  such  asses 
As  to  keep  up  the  fashion  of  midnight  masses  ? 

F.  CuTH.    it  is  only  a  poor,  unfortimate  brother. 
Who  is  gifted  with  most  miraculous  powers 
Of  getting  up  at  all  sorts  of  hours. 
And,  by  way  of  penance  and  Christian  meekness, 
Of  creeping  silently  out  of  his  cell 
To  take  a  pull  at  that  hideous  bell; 
So  that  all  the  monks  who  are  lying  awake 
May  murmur  some  kind  of  prayer  for  his  sake 
And  adapted  to  his  peculiar  weakness. 

F.  John.    From  frailty  and  fall— 

All.    Good  Lord,  deliver  us  alL 

F.  CuTH.    And  before  the  bell  for  matins  sound 
He  takes  his  lantern,  and  goes  the  rounds, 
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Flashing  it  into  our  sleepy  eyes. 

Merely  to  say  it  is  time  to  arise. 

But  enough  of  that.    Go  on,  if  you  please, 

With  your  story  about  St.  Gildas  de  Bhuys. 

LucDf.    Well,  it  finally  came  to  pass 
That,  half  in  fun  and  half  in  malice, 
One  Sunday  at  Mass 
We  put  some  poison  into  the  ohaUoe. 
But,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
Peter  Abelard  kept  away 
Yrom.  the  chapel  that  day, 
And  a  poor,  young  friar,  who  in  his  stead 
Drank  the  sacramental  wine, 
Fell  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  dead  I 
But  look !  do  you  see  at  the  window  there 
That  &ce,  with  a  look  of  grief  and  despair. 
That  ghastly  face,  as  of  one  in  pain  ? 

Monks.    Who?  where? 

LuciF.    As  I  spoke,  it  yanished  away  again. 

F.  CuTH.    It  is  that  ne£mous 
Siebald  the  Kefectorarius. 
That  fellow  is  always  playing  the  soout. 
Creeping  and  peepin^f  ana  prowling  about ; 
And  then  he  regales 
The  Abbot  with  scandalous  tales. 

LuciF.    A  spy  in  the  conyent  ?  One  of  the  brothers 
Telling  scandalous  tales  of  the  others  ? 
Out  upon  him,  the  lazy  loon ! 
I  would  put  a  stop  to  that  pretty  soon, 
In  a  way  he  should  rue  it. 

Monks.    How  shall  we  do  it? 

Lucu*.    Do  you,  Brother  Paul, 
Creep  under  the  window,  dose  to  the  wall, 
And  open  it  suddenly  when  I  cidl. 
Then  seize  the  yilkdn  by  the  hair. 
And  hold  him  there. 
And  punish  him  soundly,  onoe  for  all. 

F.  CoTH.    Ab  St.  Dunstan  of  old. 
We  are  told. 
Once  caught  the  deyil  by  the  nose! 

LuoiF.    Ha !  ha !  that  story  is  yery  deyer. 
But  has  no  foundation  whatsoeyer. 
Quick!  for  I  see  his  fiice  again 
Glai^g  in  at  the  window-pane ; 
Now  1  now !  and  do  not  spare  your  blows. 

[Fbiab  Paul  opens  the  window  suddenly,  and  seites  Siebald. 
They  beat  him. 
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F.  Sdb.    Help !  help !  are  you  going  to  slay  me  1 

F.  Paul.    That  will  teaoh  you  again  to  betray  me ! 

F.  Sdb.    Mercy!  meroy! 

F.  Paul  {thouting  and  beoHng),  Rumpas  bellorum  lorum 
Vim  oonfer  amorum 
Morom  verorum,  rorum 
Tu  plena  polorum ! 

LudF.    Who  stands  m  the  doorway  yonder. 
Stretching  out  his  trembling  hand, 
Just  as  Abelard  used  to  stand, 
The  flash  of  his  keen,  black  eyes 
Forerunning  the  thunder  f 

The  Monks  (m  eon/iuiim).  The  Abbot !  the  Abbot ! 

F.  CuTH.    And  what  is  the  wonder? 
He  seems  to  have  taken  you  by  surprise. 

F.  Fran.    Hide  the  great  flagon 
From  the  eyes  of  the  cuagon ! 

F.  CuTH.    Pull  the  brown  hood  over  your  hoe ! 
This  wiU  bring  us  into  disgrace  I 

Abbot.    What  means  this  revel  and  carouse  ? 
Is  this  a  tavern  and  drinking-house  ? 
Are  you  Christian  Monks,  or  heathen  devils, 
To  pollute  this  convent  with  your  revels  ? 
Were  Peter  Damian  still  upon  earth, 
To  be  shocked  by  such  ungodly  mirth, 
He  would  write  your  names,  with  pen  of  gall. 
In  his  Book  of  Gomorrah,  one  and  all ! 
Away,  you  drunkards!  to  your  cells. 
And  pray  till  you  hear  the  matin-bells ; 
You,  Brother  Francis,  and  you,  Brother  Paul ! 
And  as  a  penance  mark  each  prayer 
With  the  scourge  upon  your  snoulders  bare: 
Nothing  atones  for  such  a  sin 
But  the  blood  that  follows  the  discipline. 
And  you,  Brother  Cuthbert,  come  with  me 
Alone  into  the  sacristy; 
You,  who  should  be  a  guide  to  vour  brothers, 
And  are  ten  times  worse  than  all  the  others. 
For  you  I've  a  draught  that  has  long  been  brewing. 
You  shall  do  a  penance  worth  the  doing ! 
Away  to  your  prayers,  then,  <me  and  aUl 
I  wonder  the  very  convent  wall 
Does  not  crumUe  and  crush  you  in  its  £sdll 
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BOBHB— THE  NEIGHBOURING  NUNNEBT. 

The  Abbess  Irminoard  sitiin^  vith  £i£IE  in  the  moonlight, 

Irhin.    The  ni^t  is  silent,  the  wind  is  still, 
The  moon  is  looking  from  yonder  hill 
Down  upon  convent,  and  grove,  and  garden; 
The  clouds  have  passed  away  from  her  face^ 
Leaving  behind  them  no  sorrowful  tnbce, 
Only  the  tender  and  quiet  grace 
Of  one,  whose  heart  has  been  healed  with  pardon  1 

And  such  am  I.    My  soul  within 

Was  dark  with  passion  and  soiled  with'  sin. 

But  now  its  wounds  are  healed  again ; 

Gone  are  the  aneuish,  the  terror,  and  pain  4 

For  across  that  desolate  land  of  woe, 

O'er  whose  burning  sands  I  was  forced  to  go, 

A  wind  from  heaven  began  to  blow; 

And  all  my  being  trembled  and  shook, 

As  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  or  the  grass  of  the  field. 

And  I  was  healed,  as  the  sick  are  healed, 

When  &nned  by  the  leaves  of  the  Holy  Book ! 

As  thou  sittest  in  the  moonlight  there, 

Its  glory  flooding  thy  golden  nair. 

And  the  only  dcu-kness  that  which  lies 

In  the  haunted  chambers  of  thine  eyes, 

I  feel  my  soul  drawn  unto  thee. 

Strangely,  and  strongly,  and  more  and  mor^ 

As  to  one  I  have  known  and  loved  before; 

For  every  soul  is  akin  to  me 

That  dwells  in  the  land  of  mystery! 

I  am  the  Lady  Irmingard, 

Bom  of  a  noble  race  and  name ! 

Many  a  wandering  Suabian  bard. 

Whose  life  was  dreary,  and  bleak,  and  hard, 

Has  found  through  me  the  way  to  feuoae. 

Brief  and  bright  were  those  days,  and  the  night 

Which  followed  was  fiill  of  a  lurid  light. 

Love,  that  of  every  woman's  heart 

Will  have  the  whole,  and  not  a  part, 

That  is  to  her.  in  Nature's  plan, 

More  than  ambition  is  to  man, 

Her  light,  her  life,  her  very  breath. 

With  no  alternative  but  death, 

Found  me  a  maiden  soft  and  young, 

Just  fron^  the  convent's  cloistered  school, 

And  seated  on  mv  lowly  stool, 

Attentive  while  the  minstrels  sung: 
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Gallant,  graceful,  gentle,  tall. 

Fairest,  noblest^  Mst  of  all, 

Was  Walter  of  the  Voeelweid ; 

And,  whatsoever  may  betide. 

Still  I  think  of  him  with  pride ! 

His  song  was  of  the  summer-time, 

The  very  birds  sane  in  his  rhyme ; 

The  sunshine,  the  delicious  air, 

The  finagrance  of  the  flowers,  were  there; 

And  I  grew  restless  as  I  heard, 

Restless  and  buoyant  as  a  bird, 

Down  soft,  aerial  ciurents  sailing. 

O'er  blossomed  orchards,  and  fields  in  bloom. 

And  through  the  momentary  gloom 

Of  shadows  o'er  the  landscape  trailing. 

Yielding  and  borne  I  knew  not  where, 

But  feeling  resistance  unavailing. 

And  thus,  unnoticed  and  apart. 

And  more  by  accident  than  choice, 

I  listened  to  that  single  voice 

Until  the  chambers  c?  my  heart 

Were  filled  with  it  by  night  and  day. 

One  night, — ^it  was  a  night  in  May, — 

Within  the  earden,  unawares. 

Under  the  blossoms  in  the  gloom, 

I  heard  it  utter  my  own  name 

With  protestations  and  wild  prayers ; 

And  it  rang  through  me,  and  became 

Like  the  archangel  s  trump  of  doom. 

Which  the  soul  hears,  and  must  obey; 

And  mine  arose  as  from  a  tomb.  ^ 

My  former  life  now  seemed  to  me 

Such  as  hereafter  death  may  be, 

When  in  the  great  Eternity 

We  shall  awake  and  find  it  day. 

It  was  a  dream,  and  would  not  stay; 
A  dream,  that  in  a  single  night   . 
Faded  and  vanished  out  of  sight 
My  Other's  anger  followed  fast 
This  passion,  as  a  freshening  blast 
Seeks  out  and  fuis  the  fire,  whose  rage 
It  may  increase,  but  not  assuage. 
And  he  exclaimed:  **No  wandering  bard 
Shan  win  thy  hand,  O  Irminratrd! 
For  which  Irinoe  Henry  of  Hoheneck 
By  messenger  and  letter  sues.'' 
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Gently,  but  firmly,  I  replied: 

''Henry  of  Hoheneok  I  discard! 

Never  the  hand  of  Irmingard 

Shall  lie  in  hia  as  the  hand  of  a  bride!" 

This  said  I,  Walter,  for  thy  sake ; 

This  said  I,  for  I  oonld  not  choose. 

After  a  pause,  my  father  spake 

In  that  cold  and  deliberate  tone 

Which  turns  the  hearer  into  stone, 

And  seems  itself  the  act  to  be 

That  follows  with  such  dread  certainty ; 

"This,  or  the  cloister  and  the  veil!" 

No  other  words  than  these  he  said, 

But  they  were  like  a  funeral  wail ; 

My  life  was  ended,  my  heart  was  dead. 

That  night  from  the  castle-gate  went  down, 

With  suent,  slow,  and  stealthy  pace, 

Two  shadows,  mounted  on  shadowy  steeds. 

Taking  the  narrow  path  that  leads 

Into  the  forest  dense  and  brown. 

In  the  leafy  darkness  of  the  place, 

One  could  not  distinguish  form  nor  iiEtce, 

Onlv  a  bulk  without  a  shape, 

A  darker  shadow  in  the  shade ; 

One  scarce  could  say  it  moved  or  stayed. 

Thus  it  was  we  made  our  escape  ! 

A  foaming  brook,  with  many  a  bound. 

Followed  us  like  a  playful  hound; 

Then  leaped  before  us,  and  in  the  hollow 

Paused,  and  waited  for  us  to  follow. 

And  seemed  impatient,  and  afraid 

That  our  tardy  flight  should  be  betrayed 

By  the  soimd  our  horses*  hoof-beats  made. 

And  when  we  reached  the  plain  below. 

We  paused  a  moment  and  drew  rein 

To  look  back  at  the  castle  again; 

And  we  saw  the  windows  all  aglow 

With  lights,  that  were  passing  to  and  fro ; 

Our  hearts  with  terror  ceased  to  beat ; 

The  brook  crept  silent  to  our  feet ; 

We  knew  what  most  we  feared  to  know. 

Then  suddenlv  horns  began  to  blow; 

And  we  heard  a  shout,  and  a  heavy  tramp, 

And  our  horses  snorted  in  the  damp 

Night-air  of  the  meadows  green  ana  wide. 

And  in  a  moment,  side  by  side, 

So  close,  they  must  have  seemed  but  one. 
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The  shadows  across  the  moonlight  ran. 
And  another  came,  and  swept  behind, 
Like  the  shadow  of  clouds  before  the  wind  ( 
How  I  remember  that  breathless  flight 
Across  the  moors,  in  the  summer  night ! 
How  under  our  feet  the  long,  white  road, 
Backward  like  a  river  flowed, 
Sweepine  with  it  fences  and  hedges. 
Whilst  farther  awaj,  and  overhead, 
Paler  than  I,  with  fear  and  dread. 
The  moon  fled  with  us,  as  we  fled 
Along  the  forest's  ja^M  edges ! 

All  this  I  can  remember  well; 

But  of  what  afterwards  befell 

I  nothing  farther  can  recall 

Than  a  blind,  desperate,  headlong  &11 ; 

The  rest  is  a  blauK  and  darkness  all. 

When  I  awoke  out  of  this  swoon, 

The  sun  was  shining,  not  the  moon, 

Making  a  cross  upon  the  wall 

With  the  bars  of  my  windows  narrow  and  tall ; 

And  I  prayed  to  it,  as  I  had  been  wont  to  pray. 

From  early  childhood,  day  by  day. 

Each  morning,  as  in  bed  I  lay! 

I  was  lying  again  in  my  own  room ! 

And  I  thanked  God,  in  my  fever  and  pain, 

That  those  shadows  on  the  midnight  plain 

Were  gone,  and  could  not  come  again ! 

I  struggled  no  longer  with  my  doom  ! 

This  happened  many  years  ago. 
I  left  my  father's  home  to  come, 
Like  Catherine  to  her  martyrdom. 
For  blindly  I  esteemed  it  so. 
And  when  I  heard  the  convent  door 
BehiDd  me  dose,  to  ope  no  more, 
I  felt  it  smite  me  like  a  blow. 
Through  all  my  limbs  a  shudder  ran, 
And  on  my  bruised  spirit  fell 
The  dampness  of  my  narrow  cell, 
As  night-air  on  a  wounded  man, 
Giving  intolerable  pain. 

But  now  a  better  life  began. 

I  felt  the  agony  decrease 

By  slow  degrees,  then  wholly  cease, 

Eluding  in  perfect  rest  and  peace! 

It  was  not  apathy,  nor  dulness, 
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That  weighed  and  pressed  upon  my  brain, 
But  the  same  passion  I  had  given 
To  earth  before,  now  turned  to  heaven 
With  all  its  overflowing  fulness. 

Alas !  the  world  is  fiiU  of  peril ! 

The  path  that  runs  through  the  fidrest  meads, 

On  the  sunniest  side  of  the  valley,  leads 

Into  a  region  bleak  and  sterile ! 

Alike  in  the  high-bom  and  the  lowly. 

The  will  is  feeble,  and  passion  strong. 

We  cannot  sever  right  nrom  wrong ; 

Some  falsehood  mingles  with  all  truth; 

Nor  is  it  strange  the  heart  of  youth 

Should  waver  and  comprehend  but  slowly 

The  things  that  are  holy  and  unholy! 

But  in  this  sacred  and  calm  retreat. 

We  are  all  well  and  safely  shielded 

From  winds  that  blow,  and  waves  that  beat. 

From  the  cold,  and  rain,  and  blighting  heat, 

To  which  the  strongest  hearts  have  yielded. 

Here  we  stand  as  the  Virgins  Seven, 

For  our  celestial  Bridegroom  yearning; 

Our  hearts  are  lamps  ror  ever  biumiilg. 

With  a  steady  and  unwavering  flame, 

Pointing  upward,  for  ever  the  same. 

Steadily  upward  toward  the  Heaven ! 

The  moon  is  hidden  behind  a  cloud ; 

A  sudden  darkness  fills  the  room. 

And  thy  deep  eyes,  amid  the  gloom. 

Shine  Uke  jewels  in  a  shroud. 

On  the  leaves  is  a  sound  of  fiEdling  rain ; 

A  bird,  awakened  in  its  nest. 

Gives  a  faint  twitter  of  unrest, 

Then  smoothes  its  plumes  and  sleeps  again. 

No  other  sounds  than  these  I  hear; 

The  hour  of  midnight  must  be  near. 

Thou  art  o'erspent  with  the  day's  fatigue 

Of  riding  many  a  dustv  league  ; 

Sink,  then,  gently  to  thy  slumber; 

Me  so  many  cares  encumber, 

So  many  ghosts,  and  forms  of  fright. 

Have  started  from  their  graves  to-night, 

They  have  driven  sleep  from  mine  eyes  away : 

I  will  go  down  to  the  chapel  and  pray. 
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V. 

SCENS-A  COVERED  BRIDGE  AT  LUCERNE. 

P.  Hen.    God's  blessing  on  the  architects  who  build 
The  bridges  o'er  swift  rivers  and  abysses, 
Before  impassable  to  human  feet, 
No  less  than  on  the  builders  of  cathedrals, 
Whose  massive  walls  are  bridges  thrown  across 
The  dark  and  terrible  abyss  of  Death. 
Well  has  the  name  of  Pontifex  been  given 
Unto  the  Church's  head,  as  the  chief  builder 
And  architect  of  the  invisible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven. 

£i£i£.  How  dark  it  grows  ! 

What  are  these  paintings  on  the  walls  around  us  ? 

P.  Hen.    The  Dance  Macaber ! 

Ei£iB.  What  ? 

P.  Hen.  The  Dance  of  Death ! 

All  that  go  to  and  fro  must  look  upon  it, 
Mindful  of  what  they  shall  be,  while  beneath, 
Among  the  wooden  piles,  the  turbulent  river 
Bushes,  impetuous  as  the  river  of  life. 
With  dimpling  eddies,  ever  green  and  bright. 
Save  where  the  shadow  of  this  bridge  fails  on  it. 

Ei£iE.    0,  yes!  I  see  it  now! 

P.  Hen.  The  grim  musician 

Leads  all  men  through  the  mazes  of  that  dance, 
To  different  sounds  in  different  measures  moving ; 
Sometimes  he  plays  a  lute,  sometimes  a  drum, 
To  tempt  or  terrify. 

EifliB.  What  is  this  picture  ? 

P.  Hen.    It  is  a  young  man  singing  to  a  nun. 
Who  kneels  at  her  devotions,  but  in  kneeling 
Turns  roimd  to  look  at  him ;  and  Death,  meanwhile, 
Is  putting  out  the  candles  on  the  altar! 

£i£iB.    Ah,  what  a  pity  'tis  that  she  should  listeu 
Unto  such  songs,  when  in  her  orisons 
She  might  have  heard  in  heaven  the  angels  singing! 

P.  Hen.     Here  he  has  stolen  a  jester's  cap  and  bells, 
And  dances  with  the  Queen. 

£lsie.  a  foolish  jest ! 

P.  Hen.    And  here  the  heart  of  the  new-wedded  wife, 
Coming  from  church  with  her  beloved  lord. 
He  startles  with  the  rattle  of  his  drum. 

EusiB.    Ah,  that  is  sad !    And  yet  perhaps  'tis  best 
That  she  should  die,  with  all  the  sunshine  on  her, 
And  all  the  benedictions  of  the  morning. 
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Before  this  alBuence  of  golden  light 
Sh^  £Eule  into  a  cold  and  clouded  gray. 
Then  into  darkness! 

P.  Hen.  Under  it  is  written, 

"  Nothing  but  death  shall  separate  thee  and  me ! " 

EiBiE.    And  what  is  this,  that  followH  dose  upon  it? 

P.  Hen.    Death,  playing  on  a  dulcimer.    Behind  him, 
A  poor  old  woman,  with  a  rosary, 
FoUows  the  sound,  and  seems  to  wish  her  feet 
Were  swifter  to  overtake  him.    Underneath, 
The  inscription  reads,  ''Better  is  Death  than  Life.** 

Eibie.  Better  is  Death  than  Life !  Ah,  yes !  to  thousands 
Death  plays  upon  a  dulcimer,  and  sings 
That  song  of  consolation,  till  the  air 
Rings  with  it,  and  they  cannot  choose  but  follow 
WhiUier  he  leads.    And  not  the  old  alone, 
But  the  young  also  hear  it,  and  are  stiU. 

P.  Hen.    Yes,  in  their  sadder  momenta    'Tis  the  sound 
Of  their  own  hearts  they  hear,  half  full  of  tears. 
Which  are  like  crystal  cups,  half  filled  with  water. 
Responding  to  the  pressure  of  a  finger 
With  musio  sweet  and  low  and  melancholy. 
Let  us  go  forward,  and  no  longer  stay 
In  this  great  picture-gallery  of  Death ! 
I  hate  it !  ay,  the  very  thought  of  it ! 

Elsie.    Why  is  it  hateful  to  you  ? 

P.  Hen.  For  the  reason 

That  life,  and  all  that  speaks  of  life,  is  lovely, 
And  death,  and  all  that  speaks  of  death,  is  hateful. 

Elrib.    The  grave  itself  is  but  a  covered  bridge, 
Leading  from  light  to  light,  through  a  brief  darkness. 

P.  Hen.  {emerging  from  the  bridge), 
I  breathe  again  more  fi*eelvl    Ah,  how  pleasant 
To  come  once  more  into  the  light  of  day, 
Out  of  that  shadow  of  death !    To  hear  again 
The  hoof-beats  of  our  horses  on  firm  ground. 
And  not  upon  those  hoUow  planks,  resounding 
With  a  sepulchral  echo,  like  the  clods 
On  coffins  in  a  churchyard  !    Yonder  lies 
The  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest-Towns,  apparelled 
In  li^ht,  and  lingering,  like  a  village  maiden, 
Hid  m  the  bosom  of  her  native  mountains, 
Then  pouring  all  her  life  into  another's, 
Changing  her  name  and  being !    OverhcMad, 
Shaking  his  cloudy  tresses  loose  in  air. 
Rises  rilatus,  with  his  windy  pines. 

[Theg  pass  on. 
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Sonm-^THB  DEYIL'S  BRIDGE. 

Frikob  Henrt  tmd  EiaiE  eratsinff,  wUh  attendanU, 

Guide.    This  bridge  is  called  the  Devil's  Bridge. 
With  a  single  arch,  m>m  ridge  to  ridge, 
It  leaps  across  the  terrible  imasm 
Tawning  beneath  us,  black  and  deep, 
As  if,  in  some  convnlsive  spasm, 
The  summits  of  the  hills  had  decked. 
And  made  a  road  for  the  cataract, 
That  raves  and  rages  down  the  steep! 
LuaF.  {Muder  ike  bridge).    Ha !  ha ! 
Quids.    Never  any  bridge  but  this 
Gould  stand  across  the  wild  abyss ; 
All  the  rest,  of  wood  or  stone, 
By  ^e  Devil's  hand  were  overthrown. 
He  toppled  crags  from  the  precipice. 
And  whatsoe'er  was  built  by  day 
In  the  niffht  was  swept  away; 
None  could  stand  but  this  alona 
LuoiF.  {under  the  bridge).    Ha !  ha  ! 
Guide.    I  showed  you  in  the  valley  a  boulder 
Marked  with  the  imprint  of  his  shoulder ; 
As  he  was  bearing  it  up  this  way, 
A  peasant,  passing,  cried  •*  Herr  Jd  ! " 
And  the  Devil  dropped  it  in  his  fright, 
And  vanished  suddenly  out  of  sight ! 
LuciF.  {under  the  bridge).    Ha  !  ha !  ^ 

Guide.    Abbot  Giraldus  of  Einsiedel, 
For  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Borne, 
Built  this  at  last,  with  a  single  arch. 
Under  which,  on  its  endless  march,' 
Runs  the  river,  white  with  foam,  * 

Like  a  thread  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 
And  the  Devil  promised  to  let  it  stand. 
Under  compact  and  condition 
That  the  first  living  thing  which  crossed 
Should  be  surrendered  into  his  hand. 
And  be  beyond  redemption  lost. 
LuoiF.  {under  the  bridge).    Ha !  ha !  perdition  I 
Guide.    At  length  the  bridge  being  all  completed, 
The  Abbot,  standing  at  its  head, 
Threw  across  it  a  loaf  of  bread, 
Which  a  hungry  dog  sprang  after, 
And  the  roclu  re-ecnoed  with  peals  of  laughter 
To  see  the  Devil  thus  defeated !  [They  pass  on. 

LuciF.  {under  the  bridge).    Ha!  ha  I  defeated! 
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For  joumeTS  and  for  crimes  like  this 
I  let  the  bridge  stand  o'er  the  abyss ! 


ScEirs— THE  ST.  GOTHABD  PASS. 

P.  Hen.    This  is  the  highest  point.   Two  ways  the  rivers 
Leap  down  to  different  seas,  and  as  they  roll 
Qrow  deep  and  still,  and  their  majestic  presence 
Becomes  a  benefaction  to  the  towns 
They  visit,  wandering  silentlv  among  them, 
Like  patriarchs  old  among  their  shining  tenta 

EuraB.    How  bleak  and  hare  it  is !    Nothing  bat  mosses 
Qrow  on  these  rocks. 

P.  Hen.  Yet  are  they  not  forgotten; 

Beneficent  Nature  sends  the  mists  to  feed  them. 

Eusie.    See  yonder  little  cloud,  that,  borne  aloft 
So  tenderly  by  the  wind,  floats  &st  away 
Over  the  snowy  peaks!    It  seems  to  me 
The  body  of  St.  Catherine,  borne  by  angels ! 

P.  Hen.    Thou  art  St.  Catherine,  and  invisible  angels 
Bear  thee  across  these  chasms  and  precipices. 
Lest  thou  shouldst  dash  thy  feet  against  a  stone ! 

Eibie.    Would  I  were  borne  unto  my  grave,  as  she  was, 
Upon  angelic  shoulders!    Even  now 
I  seem  uplifted  by  them,  light  as  air! 
What  sound  is  tliat? 

P.  Hen.  The  tumbling  avalanches. 

Elsie.    How  awful,  yet  how  beautiful ! 

P.  Hen.  These  are 

The  voices  of  the  mountains!  Thus  they  ope 
Their  snowy  lips,  and  speak  unto  each  other, 
Li  the  primeval  language,  lost  to  man. 

Ei£iE.    What  land  is  this  that  spreads  itself  beneath  us  Y 

P.  Hen.    Italy !  Italy ! 

Ei£iB.  Land  of  the  madonna ! 

How  beautiful  it  is!    It  seems  a  garden 
Of  Paradise ! 

P.  Hen.        Nay,  of  Gethsemane 
To  thee  and  me,  of  passion  and  of  prayer ! 
Yet  once  of  Paradise.    Long  years  ago 
I  wandered  as  a  youth  among  its  bowers, 
And  never  from  my  heart  has  faded  quite 
Its  memory,  that,  uke  a  summer  sunset. 
Encircles  with  a  ring  of  purple  light 
All  the  horizon  of  my  youth. 

Guide.  0  friends! 

The  days  are  short,  the  way  before  us  long ; 
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We  must  not  linger,  if  we  think  to  reach 

The  inn  at  Belinzona  before  vespers !  ITie^  pais  on 


8cnn-AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  ALF& 
A  halt  under  the  trees  at  noon, 

P.  Hen.    Here  let  ns  pause  a  moment  in  the  tremblinp 
Shadow  and  sunshine  or  the  roadside  trees, 
And,  our  tired  horses  in  a  group  assembling^ 
Inhale  long  draughts  of  this  dehcious  breeze. 
*Our  fleeter  steeds  have  distanced  our  attendants ; 
They  lag  behind  us  with  a  slower  pace ; 
We  will  await  them  under  the  green  pendants 
Of  the  sreat  willows   in   this   shady  place. 
Ho,  Barbarossa!  how  thy  mottled  haunches 
Sweat  with  this  canter  over  hill  and  glade ! 
Stand  still,  and  let  these  overhanging  branches 
f*an  thy  hot  sides  and  comfort  thee  with  shade  I 

EiBiE.    What  a  delightful  landscape  spreads  before  us, 
Marked  with  a  whitewashed  cottage  here  and   there! 
And,  in  luxuriant  garlands  drooping  o'er  us. 
Blossoms  of  grape-vines  scent  the  sunny  air. 
P.  Hen.  Hurk !  what  sweet  sounds  are  those,  whose  ac- 
cents holy 
Fill  the  warm  noon  with  music  sad  and  sweet! 

Ei£iB.    It  is  a  band  of  pilgrims,  moving  slowly 
On  their  long  journey,  witn  uncovered  feet. 

Pilgrims,  chantina  the  hymn  of  St,  Hildebert, 
Me  receptet  Sion  ilia, 
Sion  David,  urbs  trancjuilla, 
Cujus  faber  auctor  lucis, 
Cigus  ports  lignum  crucis, 
Cujus  claves  lingua  Petri, 
Cujus  cives  semper  l»ti, 
Cujus  muri  lapis  vivus, 
Cujus  custos  itex  festivus ! 
LnoiFEB  (as  a  friar  in  the  procession).    Here  am  I,  too,  in 
the  pious  band, 
In  the  garb  of  a  barefooted  Carmelite  dressed ! 
Tho  soles  of  my  feet  are  as  hard  and  tanned 
As  the  conscience  of  old  Pope  Hildebraud, 
The  Holy  Satan,  who  made  the  wives 
Of  the  bishops  lead  such  shameful  lives. 
All  day  long  I  beat  my  breast, 
And  chant  with  a  most  particular  zest 
The  Latin  hymns,  which  I  understand 
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Quite  as  well,  I  think,  as  the  rest. 

And  at  night  such  lodging  in  bams  and  sheds, 

Such  a  hurly-burly  in  country  inns, 

Such  a  clatter  of  tongues  in  empty  heads, 

Such  a  helter-skelter  of  prayers  and  sins ! 

Of  all  the  contrivances  of  the  time 

For  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  crime, 

There  is  none  so  pleasing  to  me  and  mine 

As  a  pilgrimage  to  some  farH>£f  shrine ! 

P.  Ken.  If  from  the  outward  man  we  judge  the  inner, 
And  cleanliness  is  godliness,  I  fear 
A  hopeless  reprobate,  a  hardened  sinner. 
Must  be  that  Carmelite  now  passing  near. 

Lucnr.    There  is  my  German  Prince  again, 
Thus  fiEur  on  his  journey  to  Salem, 
And  the  love-sicK  girl,  whose  heated  brain 
Is  sowing  the  cloud  to  reap  the  rain  ; 
But  it's  a  long  road  that  hiBS  no  turn ! 
Let  them  quietly  hold  their  way, 
I  have  also  a  part  in  the  play. 
But,  first,  I  must  act  to  my  heart's  content 
This  mummery  and  this  merriment, 
And  drive  this  motley  flock  of  sheep 
Into  the  fold,  where  drink  and  sleep 
The  jolly  old  friars  of  Benevent. 
Of  a  truth,  it  often  provokes  me  to  laugh 
To  see  these  beggars  hobble  along. 
Lamed  and  maimed,  and  fed  upon  chaff. 
Chanting  their  wonderful  piff  and  paff. 
And,  to  make  up  for  not  understanding  the  song. 
Singing  it  fiercely,  and.  wild,  and  strong ! 
Were  it  not  for  mv  magic  garters  and  staff, 
And  the  goblets  of  goooly  wine  I  quaff. 
And  the  mischief  I  make  in  the  idle  throng, 
I  should  not  continue  the  business  long. 

'PnjaBnsB{ehanHnff),    In  h&c  urbe,  lux  solennis, 
Yer  setemum,  pax  perennis ; 
In  h&c  odor  implens  oselos, 
In  hac  semper  festum  melos ! 

P.  Hen.    Do  you  observe  that  monk  among  the  train. 
Who  pours  from  his  great  throat  the  roaring  bass^ 
As  a  cathedral  spout  pours  out  the  rain. 
And  this  way  turns  his  rubicund,  round  face? 

Elsie.    It  is  the  same  who,  on  the  Strasburg  square. 
Preached  to  the  people  in  the  open  air. 

P.  Hen.   And  he  has  crossed  o'er  mountain,  field,  and  feU, 
On  that  good  steed,  that  seems  to  bear  him  well, 
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The  hackney  of  the  Friars  of  Orders  Gray, 
His  own  stout  legs !    He,  too,  was  in  the  play, 
Both  as  King  Herod  and  Ben  IsraeL 
Good  morrow,  Friar! 
F.  CuTHBEBT.        Good  morrow,  noble  Sir! 
P.  Hen.    I  speak  in  German,  for,  unless  I  err, 
You  are  a  German. 

F.  CuTH.  I  cannot  gainsay  you. 

But  by  what  instinct,  or  what  secret  sign, 
Meeting  me  here,  do  you  straightway  divine 
That  northward  of  the  Alps  my  country  lies  ? 

P.  Hen.    Your  accent,  like  St.  Peter^s,  would  betray  you 
Did  not  your  yellow  beard  and  your  blue  eyes. 
Moreover,  we  have  seen  your  hce  before. 
And  heard  you  preach  at  the  Cathedral  door 
On  Easter  Sunday,  in  the  Strasburg  square. 
We  were  among  the  crowd  that  gatheml  there. 
And  saw  you  ^y  the  Babbi  witib  great  skill. 
As  i(  by  leaning  o'er  so  many  years 
To  walk  with  little  children,  your  own  will 
Had  caught  a  childish  attitude  from  theirs, 
A  kind  of  stooping  in  its  form  and  gait, 
And  could  no  longer  stand  erect  and  straight. 
Whence  come  you  now? 

F.  CuTH.  From  the  old  monastery 

Of  Hirscbau,  in  the  forest ;   being  sent 
Upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Benevent, 
To  see  tne  image  of  the  Vii^gin  Mary, 
That  moves  its  holy  eyes,  and  sometimes  speaks. 

And  lets  the  piteous  tears  run  down  its  cheeks, 

To  touch  the  nearts  of  the  impenitent. 
P.  Hen.    0,  had  I  faith,  as  m  the  days  gone  by, 

That  knew  no  doubt,  and  feared  no  myster)r! 
LuoiF.  (at  a  dUtance).    Ho,  Cuthbert!   Fnar  Cuthbert ! 
F.  Cdth.  Farewell,  FWnce  ! 

I  cannot  stay  to  ar^e  and  convince. 
P.  Hen.    This  is  mdeed  the  blessed  Maiy's  land, 

Virgin  and  Mother  of  our  dear  Redeemer ! 

All  hearts  are  touched  and  softened  at  her  name  ; 

Alike  the  bandit,  with  the  bloody  hand. 

The  priest,  the  prince,  the  scholar,  and  the  peasant, 

The  man  of  deeds,  the  visionary  dreamer, 

Pay  homage  to  her  as  one  ever  present  I 

And.  even  as  children,  who  have  much  offended 

A  too  indulgent  father,  in  great  shame. 

Penitent,  and  yet  not  daring  unattended 

To  go  into  his  presence,  at  the  gate 
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Speak  with  their  sister,  and  confiding  wait. 
Till  she  goes  in  before  and  intercedes ; 
So  men,  repenting  of  their  evil  deeds. 
And  yet  not  venturing  rashly  to  draw  near 
With  their  requests  an  angry  Father's  ear. 
Offer  to  her  their  j^rayers  and  their  oonfession, 
And  she  for  them  m  heaven  makes  intercession. 
And  if  our  Faith  had  given  us  nothing  more 
Than  this  example  of  ill  womanhood, 
So  mild,  so  merciful,  so  strong,  so  good. 
So  patient,  peaceful,  loyal,  loving,  pure. 
This  were  enough  to  prove  it  higher  and  truer 
Than  all  the  creeds  the  world  had  known  before. 

PiLGBiMB  {chanting  afar  off). 

Urbs  coelestis,  uros  beata, 

Supra  petram  collocata, 

Urbs  in  portu  satis  tuto 

De  longinquo  te  saluto, 

Te  saluto,  te  suspire, 

Te  affecto,  te  require! 


Sossx— THE  INN  AT  GENOA. 

A  Terrace  overlooking  the  Sea,    Night, 

P.  Hen.    It  is  the  sea,  it  is  the  sea^ 
In  all  its  vague  immensity. 
Fading  and  darkening  in  the  distietnce  I 
Silent,  majestical,  and  slow. 
The  white  ships  haunt  it  to  and  fro. 
With  all  their  ghostly  sails  unfurled, 
Ab  phantoms  from  another  world 
Haunt  the  dim  confines  of  existence ! 
But  ah !  how  few  can  comprehend 
Their  signals,  or  to  what  good  end 
From  land  to  land  they  come  and  go  I 
Upon  a  sea  more  vast  and  dark 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  embark. 
All  voyaging  to  unknown  coasts. 
We  wave  our  farewells  firom  the  shorSy 
And  they  depart^  and  come  no  more, 
Or  come  as  phantoms  and  as  ghosts. 

Above  the  darksome  sea  of  death 
Looms  the  mat  life  that  is  to  be^ 
A  land  of  cloud  and  mystery, 
A  dim  mirage,  with  shapes  of  men 
Long  deady  and  passed  beyond  our  ken. 
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Awe-struck  we  gaze,  and  hold  our  breath 

Till  the  fair  pageant  vanisheth,  ^ 

Leaving  us  in  perplexity, 

And  doubtful  whether  it  has  been 

A  vision  of  the  world  unseen, 

Or  a  bright  image  of  our  own 

A^dnst  the  sky  in  Tapoiurs  thrown. 

liUCiF.  {singing  from  the  sea).    Thou  didst  not  make 
it,  thou  canst  not  mend  it^ 
But  thou  hast  the  power  to  end  it ! 
The  sea  is  silent,  tne  sea  is  discreet, 
Deep  it  lies  at  thy  very  feet; 
There  is  no  confessor  like  unto  Death ! 
Thou  canst  not  see  him,  but  he  is  near; 
Thou  needst  not  whisper  above  thy  breath. 
And  he  will  hear ; 
He  will  answer  the  questions, 
The  vague  surmises  and  suggestions. 
That  fill  thy  soul  with  doubt  and  fear! 

P.  Hen.    The  fisherman,  who  lies  afloat, 
With  shadowy  sail,  in  yonder  boat. 
Is  singing  softly  to  the  Night! 
But  do  I  comprehend  aright 
The  meaning  of  the  words  he  simg 
So  sweetly  in  his  native  tongue? 
Ah,  yes!  the  sea  is  still  and  deep. 
All  things  within  its  bosom  sleep ! 
A  single  step,  and  all  is  o*er ; 
A  plunge,  a  bubble,  and  no  more ; 
And  thou,  dear  Elsie,  wilt  be  free 
From  martyrdom  and  agony. 

Elsib  {coming  from  her  chamber  upon  the  terrace).  The 
night  is  calm  and  cloudless, 
And  as  still  as  still  can  be. 
And  the  stars  come  forth  to  listen 
To  the  music  of  the  sea. 
They  gather,  and  gather,  and  gather. 
Until  they  crowd  the  sky. 
And  listen,  in  breathless  silence. 
To  the  solemn  litany. 
It  begins  in  rocky  caverns, 
Ab  a  voice  that  chants  alone 
To  the  pedals  of  the  ox^gan 
In  monotonous  undertone; 
And  anon  from  shelving  beaches, 
And  shallow  sands  beyond, 
In  snow- white, robes  npriang 
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The  ghostly  choirs  respond. 

And  sadly  and  unceasing  , 

The  mournful  voice  sings  on, 

And  the  snow-white  choirs  still  answer 

Christe  eleison! 
P.  Hen.    Angel  of  Qod !  thy  finer  sense  perceives 
Celestial  and  perpetual  harmonies! 
Thy  purer  soiU,  that  trembles 'and  believes, 
Hears  the  archangers  trumpet  in  the  breeze, 
And  where  the  forest  roUs,  or  ocean  heaves, 
Cecilia's  oi'gan  sounding  in  the  seas, 
And  tongues  of  prophets  speaking  in  the  leaves. 
But  I  hear  discord  only  and  despair, 
And  whispers  as  of  demouB  in  the  air ! 


SoBiiB— AT  SEA. 

Il  Padrone.    The  wind  upon  our  quarter  lies, 
And  on  before  the  freshening  gale. 
That  fills  the  snow-white  lateen  sail, 
Swiftly  our  light  felucca  flies. 
Around,  the  billows  burst  and  foam ; 
They  lift  her  o*er  the  sunken  rock, 
Thev  beat  her  sides  with  manv  a  shock. 
And  then  upon  their  flowing  dome 
They  poise  her,  like  a  weathercock! 
Between  us  and  the  western  skies 
Tlie  hills  of  Corsica  arise ; 
Eastward,  in  yonder  long,  blue  line 
The  summits  of  the  Apennine, 
And  southward,  and  still  far  away, 
Salerno,  on  its  sunny  bay. 
You  cannot  see  it,  where  it  lies. 

P.  Hen.    Ah,  would  that  never  more  mine  eyes 
Mifl^t  see  its  towers  by  night  or  day! 

EifiiB.    Behind  us.  diark  and  awfully. 
There  comes  a  cloud  out  of  the  sea, 
That  bears  the  form  of  a  hunted  deer. 
With  hide  of  brown,  and  hoofs  of  black, 
And  antlers  laid  upon  its  back. 
And  fleeins  fast  and  wild  with  fear. 
As  if  the  hounds  were  on  its  track ! 

P.  Hen.    Lo!  while  we  gaze,  it  breaks  and  Mia 
In  shapeless  masses,  like  the  walls 
Of  a  burnt  city.    Broad  and  red 
The  fires  of  the  descending  sun 
Glare  through  the  windows,  and  overhead, 
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Athwart  the  vapourB,  dense  and  dtm. 
Long  shafts  of  silvery  light  arise. 
Like  rafters  that  support  the  skies! 

£i£iB.    See !  from  its  summit  the  lurid  levin 
Flashes  downward  without  warning, 
As  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning. 
Fell  from  the  battlements  of  heaven  I 

II  Pad.    I  must  entreat  vou,  friends,  below. 
The  angry  storm  begins  to  dIow, 
For  the  weather  chan|;es  with  the  moon* 
All  this  morning,  until  noon. 
We  had  baffling  winds,  and  sudden  flaws 
Struck  the  sea  with  their  cat*s-pawB. 
Only  a  little  hour  ago 
I  was  whistling  to  Sunt  Antonio 
For  a  capful  of  wind  to  fill  our  sail. 
And  instead  of  a  breeze  he  has  sent  a  gale. 
Last  night  I  saw  Saint  Elmo's  stars, 
With  their  glimmering  lanterns,  all  at  play 
On  the  tops  of  the  masts  and  the  tips  of  the  spars. 
And  I  knew  we  should  have  foul  weather  to-day. 
Cheerly,  my  hearties !  yo  heave  ho ! 
Brail  up  the  mainsail,  and  let  her  go 
As  the  winds  will  and  Saint  Antonio! 

Do  you  see  that  Livomese  felucca, 

That  vessel  to  the  windward  yonder, 

Bunning  with  her  gunwale  under? 

I  was  looking  when  the  wind  o*ertook  her. 

She  had  all  sail  set,  and  the  only  wonder 

Is,  that  at  once  the  strength  of  the  blast 

Did  not  carry  away  her  mast. 

She  is  a  galley  of  the  Gran  Duca, 

That  through  the  fear  of  the  Algerines, 

Convoys  those  lazy  brigantines. 

Laden  with  wine  and  oil  from  Lucca. 

Now  all  is  ready,  high  and  low ; 

Blow,  blow,  good  saint  Antonio. 

Ha     that  is  the  first  dash  of  the  rain. 

With  a  sprinkle  of  spray  above  the  rails. 

Just  enough  to  moisten  our  sails. 

And  make  them  ready  for  the  strain. 

See  how  she  leaps,  as  the  blasts  o'ertake  her, 

And  speeds  away  with  a  bone  in  her  mouth! 

Now  keep  her  head  toward  the  south, 

And  there  is  no  danger  of  bank  or  breaker. 

With  the  breeze  behmd  us,  on  we  go ; 

Not  too  much,  good  St  Antonio! 
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VI. 

Sonn-THB  SCHOOL  OF  SALERNO. 

A  tracelling  Seholastie  affixing  his  Theses  to  the  gate  of  ike  College, 

ScHOL.    There,  that  is  my  gauntlet,  my  banner,  my  shieldy 
Hong  up  as  a  challenge  to  all  the  field  I 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  propositions, 
Which  I  will  maintain  with  the  sword  of  the  tongue 
Against  all  disputants,  old  and  young. 
Let  us  see  if  doctors  or  dialecticians 
Will  dare  to  dispute  my  definitions. 
Or  attack  any  one  of  my  learned  theses. 
Here  stand  I ;  the  end  shall  be  as  Qod  pleases. 
I  think  I  have  proved,  by  profound  researches. 
The  error  of  all  those  doctrine^  so  vicious 
Of  the  old  Areopagite  Dionysius, 
That  are  making  such  terrible  work  in  the  churches, 
By  Michael  the  Stammerer  sent  from  the  East, 
And  done  into  Latin  by  that  Scottish  beast, 
Erigena  Johannes,  who  dares  to  maintain, 
In  the  face  of  the  truth,  the  error  infernal, 
That  the  universe  is  and  must  be  eternal ; 
At  first  laying  down,  as  a  fact  fimdamentaJ, 
That  nothing  with  God  can  be  accidental ; 
Then  asserting  that  Gkxl  before  the  creation 
Could  not  have  existed,  because  it  is  plain 
That,  had  He  existed,  He  would  have  created ; 
Which  is  begging  the  question  that  should  be  debated, 
And  moveth  me  less  to  anger  than  laughter. 
All  nature,  he  holds,  is  a  respiration 
Of  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  who,  in  breathing  hereafter 
Will  inhaJe  it  into  His  bosom  again, 
So  that  nothing  but  God  alone  will  remain. 
And  therein  he  contradicteth  himself; 
For  he  opens  the  whole  discussion  by  stating. 
That  Gk>a  can  onlv  exist  in  creating. 
That  question  I  think  I  have  laid  on  the  shelf! 

[Ue  goes  out.    Two  Doctors  come  in  diiputiMg^ 
and  followed  by  Pupils. 

Db.  Serafino.    I,  with  the  I)octor  Seraphic,  maintain, 
That  a  word  which  is  only  conceived  in  the  brain 
Is  a  type  of  eternal  Generation ; 
The  spoken  word  is  the  Incarnation. 

Dr.  Cherubino.    What  do  I  care  for  the  Doctor  Seraphic, 
With  all  his  wordy  chaffer  and  traffic  ? 

Dr.  Seraf.    You  make  but  a  paltry  show  of  resistance ; 
Universids  have  no  real  existence  f 
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Dr.  Cherub.     Your  words  are  but  idle  and  empty  chatter  ! 
Ideas  are  eternally  joined  to  matter! 

Db.  Skrap.    May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  position, 
You  wretched,  wrangling  culler  of  herbs  ! 

Dr.  Cherub.    May  He  send  your  soul  to  eternal  perdition, 
For  your  Treatise  on  the  Irregular  Verbs  ! 

[They  rush  out  fighting.    Two  Scholars  come  in. 

Ytbss2  Soholab.    Monte  Cassino,  then,  is  your  College. 
What  think  you  of  ours  here  at  Salern  ? 

Second  Sgho.    To  tell  the  truth  I  arrived  so  lately, 
I  hardly  yet  have  had  time  to  discern. 
So  much,  at  least,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge : 
The  air  seems  healthy,  the  buildings  stately. 
And  on  the  whole  I  like  it  greatly. 

FiBST  SoHO.    Yes,  the  air  is  sweet ;  the  Calabrian  hills 
Send  us  down  puf&  of  mountain  air ; 
And  in  summer-time  the  sea-breeze  fills 
With  its  coolness  cloister,  and  court,  and  square. 
Then  at  every  season  of  the  year 
There  are  crowds  of  guests  and  travellers  here ; 
Pilgrims,  and  mendicant  friars,  and  traders 
From  the  Levant,  with  figs  and  wine, 
And  bands  of  wounded  and  sick  Crusaders, 
Coming  back  from  Palestine. 

Second  Scho.    And  what  are  the  studies  you  pursue  ? 
What  is  the  course  you  here  go  through? 

FiBST  SoHO.    The  first  three  years  of  the  college  course 
Are  given  to  logic  alone,  as  the  source 
Of  a&  that  is  noble,  and  wise,  and  true. 

Second  Scho.  That  seems  rather  strange,  I  must  confess. 
In  a  Medical  School ;  yet,  nevertheless,  - 
You  doubtless  have  reasons  for  that. 

FiBST  Scho.  0,  yes  ! 

For  none  but  a  clever  dialectician 
Can  hope  to  become  a  great  physician ; 
That  has  been  settled  long  ago. 
Logic  makes  an  important  part 
Of  the  mystery  of  the  healing  art ; 
For  without  it  how  could  you  hope  to  show 
That  nobody  knows  so  much  as  you  know  \ 
After  this  there  are  five  years  more 
Devoted  wholly  to  medicine, 
With  lectures  on  chiruigioal  lore. 
And  dissections  of  the  bodies  of  swine, 
As  likest  the  human  form  divine. 
Second  ScHa    What  are  the  books  now  mbst  in  vogue  ? 
FiBST  Scho.    Quite  an  extensive  catalogue ; 
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Mostly,  however,  books  of  our  own ; 

Ab  Q&riopontuB*  Passionarius, 

And  the  writings  of  Matthew  Platearius  ; 

And  a  volume  universally  known 

As  the  Begimen  of  the  School  of  Salem, 

For  Robert  of  Normandy  written  in  terse 

And  veiy  elegant  Latin  verse. 

Each  of  these  writings  has  its  turn. 

And  when  at  length  we  have  finished  these, 

Then  comes  the  struggle  for  degrees, 

With  all  the  oldest  and  ablest  critics ; 

The  public  thesis  and  disputation. 

Question,  and  answer,  and  explanation 

Of  a  passage  out  of  Hippocrates, 

Or  Anstotle's  Analytics. 

There  the  triumphant  Magister  stands! 

A  book  is  solemnly  placed  in  his  hands, 

On  which  he  swears  to  follow  the  rule 

And  ancient  forms  of  the  good  old  School ; 

To  report  if  any  oonfectionarius 

Mingles  his  drugs  with  matters  various, 

And  to  visit  his  patients  twice  a-day, 

And  once  in  the  night,  if  they  live  in  town, 

And  if  thev  are  poor,  to  take  no  pay. 

Having  faithfully  promised  these, 

His  head  is  crowned  with  a  laurel  crown ; 

A  kiss  on  his  cheek,  a  ring  on  his  hand, 

Hie  Magister  Artium  et  Physices 

Goes  forth  from  the  school  like  a  lord  from  the  land. 

And  now,  as  we  have  the  whole  morning  before  us, 

Let  us  go  in,  if  you  make  no  objection. 

And  listen  awhile  to  a  learned  prelection 

On  Marcus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus. 

[They  go  in.    Enler  Lucifeb  m  a  Doctor, 
LnciF.    This  is  the  great  School  of  Salem ! 
A  land  of  wrangling  and  of  quarrels, 
Of  brains  that  seethe,  and  hearts  that  bum, 
Where  every  emulous  scholar  hears, 
In  every  breath  that  comes  to  his  ears, 
The  rustling  of  another's  laurels! 
The  air  of  the  place  is  called  salubrious ; 
The  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius  lends  it 
An  odour  volcanic,  that  rather  mends  it. 
And  the  buildines  have  an  aspect  lugubrious, 
That  inspires  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror 
Into  the  heart  of  the  beholder, 
And  befits  such  an  ancient  homestead  of  error. 
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Wliere  the  old  fidsehoods  moulder  and  smoulder, 
And  yearly  by  many  hundred  hands 
Are  carried  away,  in  the  zeal  of  youth. 
And  sown  like  tares  in  the  field  of  truth, 
To  blossom  and  ripen  in  other  lands. 

What  have  we  here,  af&xed  to  the  gate? 

The  challenge  of  some  scholastic  wight. 

Who  wishes  to  hold  a  public  debate 

On  sundry  questions  wrOns  or  right ! 

Ah,  now  this  is  my  great  delight! 

For  I  have  often  observed  of  kte 

That  such  discussions  end  in  a  fight. 

Let  us  see  what  the  learned  wag  maintains 

With  such  a  prodigal  waste  of  brains.  [BMtk. 

"Whether  angels  in  moving  firom  place  to  place 
Pass  through  the  intermediate  space. 
Whether  God  Himself  is  the  author  of  evil, 
Or  whether  that  is  the  work  of  the  DeviL 
When,  where,  and  wherdbre  Lucifer  fell, 
And  whether  he  now  is  chained  in  helL" 

I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  well! 

So  long  as  the  boastful  human  mind 

Consents  in  such  mills  as  this  to  grind, 

I  sit  very  firmlv  upon  my  throne ! 

Of  a  truth  it  almost  makes  me  laugh. 

To  see  men  leaving  the  golden  grain 

To  gather  in  piles  the  pitiful  chaff 

That  old  Peter  Lombara  thrashed  with  his  braiu. 

To  have  it  caught  up  and  tossed  a^n 

On  the  horns  of  the  Dumb  Ox  of  Cologne ! 

But  my  guests  approach!    There  is  in  the  air 

A  fragrance,  like  that  of  the  Beautiful  Qarden 

Of  Paradise,  in  the  days  that  were ! 

An  odour  of  innocence,  and  of  prayer. 

And  of  love,  and  fetith  that  never  fails, 

Such  as  the  fresh  young  heart  exhales 

Before  it  begins  to  wither  and  harden ! 

I  cannot  breathe  such  an  atmosphere ! 

My  soul  is  filled  with  a  nameless  fear, 

That,  after  aU  my  trouble  and  pain, 

After  all  my  restless  endeavour. 

The  youngest,  fairest  soul  of  the  twain. 

The  most  ethereal,  most  divine. 

Will  escape  from  my  hands  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  the  other  is  already  mine  1 

Let  him  live  to  corrupt  his  race, 
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Breathing  among  them,  with  every  breath, 
Weakness  selfishness,  and  the  base 
And  pusillanimous  fear  of  death. 
I  know  his  nature,  and  I  know 
That  of  all  who  in  my  ministry 
Wander  the  great  earth  to  and  fro. 
And  on  my  errands  come  and  go, 
The  safest  and  subtlest  are  such  as  he. 
Enier  Pbincs  Henry  and  Elbis,  with  Attendants, 

P.  Hen.    Can  you  direct  us  to  Friar  Angelo  9 

LuciF.    He  stands  before  you. 

P.  Hen.  llien  you  know  our  purpose. 

I  am  Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck,  and  this 
Hie  maiden  that  I  spake  of  in  my  letters. 

LudF.    It  is  a  very  grave  and  solemn  business ! 
We  must  not  be  precipitate.    Does  she 
Without  compulsion,  of  her  own  free  will, 
Consent  to  this  ? 

P.  Hen.  Against  all  opposition. 

Against  all  prayers,  entreaties,  protestations. 
She  will  not  be  persuaded. 

LnciF.  That  is  strange! 

Have  you  thought  well  of  it  ? 

Elue.  I  come  not  here 

To  argue,  but  to  die.    Your  business  is  not 
To  question,  but  to  kill  me.    I  am  ready. 
I  am  impatient  to  be  gone  from  here 
Ere  any  thoughts  of  earth  disturb  again 
The  spiriji  of  tranquillity  within  me, 

P.  Hen.  Would  I  had  not  come  here  I  Would  I  were  dead, 
And  thou  wert  in  thy  cottage  in  the  forest, 
And  hadst  not  known  me !    Why  have  I  done  this  ? 
Let  me  go  back  and  die. 

EusiE.  It  cannot  be  ; 

Not  if  these  cold,  flat  stones  on  which  we  tread 
Were  ooultttrs  heated  white,  and  yonder  gateway 
Flamed  like  a  furnace  with  a  sevenfold  heat. 
I  must  fulfil  my  purpose. 

P.  Hen.  I  forbid  it ! 

Not  one  step  farther.    For  I  only  meant 
To  put  thus  (ax  thy  courage  to  the  proof. 
It  is  enough.    I,  too,  have  courage  to  die, 
For  thou  hast  taught  me ! 

EiJBiE.  0  my  Prince  !  remember 

Your  promises.    Let  me  fulfil  my  errand. 
You  do  not  look  on  life  and  death  as  I  do. 
There  are  two  angels  that  attend  unseen 
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Each  one  of  us,  and  in  great  books  record 

Our  good  and  evil  deeds.    He  who  writes  down 

The  good  ones,  after  every  action  doses 

His  volume,  and  ascends  with  it  to  God. 

The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 

Till  sunset)  tlmt  we  may  repent ;  which  doing, 

The  record  of  the  action  fades  awav, 

And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  page. 

Kow  if  my  act  be  good,  as  I  believe  it. 

It  cannot  be  recalled.    It  is  already 

Sealed  up  in  heaven,  as  a  good  deed  accomplished. 

The  rest  is  yours.    Why  wait  you?    I  am  ready. 

[To  her  MtendanU, 
Wee]^  not,  my  friends !  rather  rejoice  with  me. 
I  shall  not  feel  the  pain,  but  shall  be  gone, 
And  you  will  have  another  friend  in  heaven. 
Then  start  not  at  the  creaking  of  the  door 
Through  which  I  pasa    I  see  what  lies  beyond  it. 

[To  Frxnob  Hbnrt. 
And  you,  0  Prince !  bear  back  my  bemson 
Unto  my  other's  house,  and  all  within  it. 
This  morning  in  the  church  I  prayed  for  them. 
After  confession,  after  absolution. 
When  my  whole  soul  was  white,  I  pitiyed  for  them. 
God  will  take  care  of  them,  thev  need  me  not. 
And  in  your  life  let  my  remembranoe  linger, 
As  something  not  to  trouble  and  disturb  it, 
But  to  complete  it,  adding  life  to  life. 
And  if  at  times  beside  the  evening  fire 
You  see  mv  face  among  the  other  faces. 
Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  ghost 
That  haunts  your  house,  but  as  a  guest  that  loves  you. 
Nay.  even  as  one  of  your  own  family, 
Without  whose  presence  there  were  something  wanting. 
I  have  no  more  to  say.    Let  us  go  in. 

P.  HsN.    Friar  Angelo !  I  chaige  you  on  your  life, 
Believe  not  what  she  says,  for  she  is  mad. 
And  comes  not  here  to  die,  but  to  be  healed. 
£i£iB.    AJas!  Prince  Henry! 

LuciF.  Come  with  me;  this  way. 

[Eusix  ffoei  in  wUh  Luoifbb,  who  thnuU  Pbinob  Hsnbt  back, 

and  ehtes  the  door. 
P.  Hebt.    Gk>ne  I  and  the  light  of  all  my  life  gone  with 
her! 

A  sudden  darkness  falls  upon  the  world! 

O,  what  a  vile  and  abject  thing  am  I, 

That  purchase  length  of  days  at  such  a  cost  I 
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Not  by  her  death  alone,  but  by  the  death 

Of  all  that's  good  and  true  and  noble  in  me! 

^  manhood,  excellence,  and  self-respeot. 

All  love,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  heeft  are  dead ! 

All  my  diyine  nobility  of  nature 

By  this  one  act  is  forfeited  for  ever. 

I  am  a  Prince  in  nothing  but  in  name ! 

[To  tie  Attendant* 
Why  did  yon  let  this  horrible  deed  be  done  ? 
Why  did  you  not  lay  hold  on  her,  and  keep  her 
From  selfniestruction  ?    Angelol  murderer  I 

[Strugglee  at  the  door,  but  cannot  open  it, 

Elszb  {within).    Farewell,  dear  Prince !  &rewell ! 

P.  Hkn.  Unbar  the  door! 

LuoiF.    It  is  too  late ! 

P.  Hen.  It  shall  not  be  too  late! 

[They  burst  open  the  door,  and  ruth  in. 


-♦ 


Scacm— THE  COTTAQE  IN  THE  ODENWALD. 

Ubsula  spinning.    Summer  afternoon,    A  table  spread, 

Ubs.    I  have  marked  it  well — it  must  be  true, — 
Death  never  takes  one  alone,  but  two! 
Whenever  he  enters  in  at  a  door. 
Under  roof  of  gold  or  roof  of  thatch, 
He  always  leaves  it  upon  the  latch. 
And  comes  again  ere  the  year  is  o'er. 
Never  one  of  a  household  only! 
Perhaps  it  is  a  mercy  of  God, 
Lest  the  dead  there  under  the  sod, 
In  the  land  of  strangers,  should  be  lonely! 
Ah  me  !   I  think  I  am  lonelier  here  ! 
It  is  hard  to  go, — but  harder  to  stay! 
Were  it  not  for  the  children,  I  should  pray 
That  Death  would  take  me  within  the  year! 
And  Qottlieb ! — he  is  at  work  all  day. 
In  the  sunny  field,  or  the  forest  murk, 
But  I  know  that  his  thoughts  are  far  away, 
I  know  that  his  heart  is  not  in  his  work! 
And  when  he  comes  home  to  me  at  night, 
He  is  not  cheery,  but  sits  and  sighs, 
And  I  see  the  great  tears  in  his  eyes, 
And  try  to  be  cheerful  for  his  sake. 
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Only  the  children's  hearts  are  light* 
Mine  is  weanr,  and  ready  to  break. 
God  help  us!    I  hope  we  have  done  right; 
We  thought  we  were  acting  for  the  best! 

[Looinn^  through  ike  cpem  door. 
Who  is  it  coming  under  the  trees? 
A  mazL  in  the  Prince's  livery  dressed ! 
He  looks  about  him  with  doubtful  &ce. 
As  if  imoertain  of  the  place. 
He  stops  at  the  bee-hives ; — now  he  sees 
The  mrden-gate; — he  is  going  past! 
Oan  he  be  afraid  of  the  bees? 
Ko ;  he  is  coming  in  at  last ! 
He  fills  my  heart  with  strange  alarm  I 

[Enter  a  Forester. 

Fob.    Is  this  the  tenant  Gottlieb's  farm  ? 

XJbs.    This  is  his  &rm,  and  I  his  wif& 
Prav  sit.    What  may  your  business  be? 

Fob.    News  from  the  Prince! 

Ub&  Of  death  or  life  7 

Fob.    You  put  your  questions  eagerly ! 

XJbs.    Answer  me,  then!    How  is  the  Prince? 

Fob.    I  left  him  only  two  hours  since 
Homeward  returning  down  the  river: 
As  strong  and  well  as  if  God.  the  Giver, 
Had  given  him  back  his  youth  again. 

XJbs.  (despairing).  Then  Elsie,  my  poor  child,  is  dead : 

Fob.    That,  mv  good  woman,  I  have  not  said. 
Don't  cross  the  bridge  till  you  come  to  it. 
Is  a  proverb  old,  and  of  excellent  wit. 

XJbs.    Keep  me  no  longer  in  this  pain! 

Fob.    It  is  true  your  daughter  is  no  more ; — 
That  is,  the  peasant  she  was  before. 

Ub8.    Alas  !  I  am  simple  and  lowly  bred, 
I  am  poor,  distracted,  and  forlorn, 
And  it  is  not  well  theit  you  of  the  court 
Should  mock  me  thus,  and  make  a  sport 
Of  a  joyless  mother  whose  child  is  dead. 
For  you,  too,  were  of  mother  bom ! 

Fob.    Your  daughter  lives,  and  the  Prince  is  well! 
You  will  learn  ere  long  how  it  all  befelL 
^er  heart  for  a  moment  never  failed ; 
But  when  they  reached  Salerno's  gate, 
The  Prince's  nobler  self  prevailed, 
And  saved  her  for  a  nobler  fate. 
And  he  was  healed,  in  his  despair. 
By  the  touch  of  St  Matthew's  samd  bones ; 
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Though  I  think  the  long  ride  in  the  open  air. 
That  pilgrimage  over  Btocks  and  atones, 
In  the  miracle  must  come  in  for  a  share ! 

Ubs.    Virgin !  who  lovest  the  poor  and  hmlj. 
If  the  loud  cry  of  a  mother's  h^irt 
Can  ever  ascend  to  where  thou  art^ 
Into  thy  blessed  bands  and  holy 
Receive  my  prayer  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  I 
Let  the  hands  that  bore  our  Saviour  beur  it 
Into  the  awful  presence  of  Gkxit 
For  thy  feet  with  holiness  are  shod. 
And  if  thou  beareet  it  He  will  hear  it. 
Our  child  who  was  dead  again  is  living! 

Fob.    I  did  not  tell  you  she  was  d^; 
If  you  thought  so,  'twas  no  fault  of  mine ; 
At  this  very  moment,  while  I  speak, 
They  are  sailing  homeward  down  the  Bhine, 
In  a  splendid  baree,  with  golden  prow, 
And  decked  with  banners  white  and  red 
As  the  colours  on  your  dau^hter^s  cheek. 
They  call  her  the  Lady  Alicia  now ! 
For  the  Prince  in  Salerno  made  a  vow 
That  Elsie  only  would  he  wed. 

Ubs.    Jesus  Maria !  what  a  change  ! 
AU  seems  to  me  so  weird  and  strange! 

For.    I  saw  her  standing  on  the  deck, 
Beneath  an  awning  cool  and  shady; 
Her  cap  of  velvet  could  not  hold 
The  tresses  of  her  hair  of  gold, 
That  flowed  and  floated  like  the  stream, 
And  fell  in  masses  down  her  neck. 
As  &ir  and  lovely  did  she  seem 
As  in  a  story  or  a  dream 
Some  beautiful  and  foreign  lady. 
And  the  Prince  looked  so  grand  and  proud. 
And  waved  his  hand  thus  to  the  crowd 
That  gazed  and  shouted  from  the  shore. 
All  down  the  river,  long  and  loud. 

Ubs.    We  shall  behold  our  child  once  more; 
She  is  not  dead !    She  is  not  dead ! 
Qod,  listening,  must  have  overheard 
The  prayers,  that,  without  sound  or  word. 
Our  nearts  in  secrecy  have  said! 
O,  bring  me  to  her;  for  mine  eyes 
Are  huDgiy  to  behold  her  face ; 
My  very  soul  within  me  cries; 
My  very  hands  seem  to  caress  her. 
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To  see  her,  gaze  at  her,  and  bless  her; 
Dear  Elsie,  child  of  God  and  grace  1 

[Goes  out  iotoard  the  garden.. 
Fob.    There  goes  the  good  woman  out  of  her  head ; 
And  Gk>ttlieb's  supper  is  waiting  here ; 
A  very  capacious  flagon  of  beer, 
And  a  yerj  portentous  loaf  of  bread. 
One  woula  say  his  grief  did  not  much  oppress  him. 
Here's  to  the  health  of  the  Prince,  Gkxl  bless  him ! 

[He  drimJks. 
Ha!  it  buzzes  and  stings  like  a  hornet! 
And  what  a  scene  there,  through  the  door! 
The  forest  behind  and  the  garden  before. 
And  midway  an  old  man  of  threescore, 
With  a  wife  and  children  that  caress  him. 
Let  me  try  still  further  to  cheer  and  adorn  it 
With  a  meny,  echoing  blast  of  my  comet ! 

[Goes  out  blowing  kU  horn* 


Sens— THE  CASTLB  OF  YAUTSBEBO  ON  THE  BHINK 

Princb  Henbt  and  Elsib  standing  on  the  terrace  at  evening. 
The  sound  of  beUs  heard  from  a  distance, 

P.  Hen.    We  are  alone.    The  wedding  guests 
Ride  down  the  hill,  with  plumes  and  docUcs, 
And  the  descending  dark  mvests 
The  Niederwald,  and  all  the  the  nestd 
Among  the  hoar  and  haunted  oaks. 

EiBiE.    What  bells  are  those,  that  ring  so  slow. 
So  mellow,  musical,  and  low? 

P.  Hen.    They  are  the  bells  of  Geisenheim, 
That  with  their  melancholy  chime 
Ring  out  the  curfew  of  the  sim. 

Etjite.    listen,  beloved. 

P.  Hen.  They  are  done  1 

Dear  Elsie  !  many  years  ago 
Those  same  soft  bells  at  eventide 
Rang  in  the  ears  of  Charlemagne, 
As,  seated  by  Fastrada's  side 
At  Ingelheim,  in  all  his  pride. 
He  he^rd  their  sound  with  secret  pain. 

Edbie.    Their  voices  onl^  speak  to  me 
Of  peace  and  deep  tran<j[uillity, 
Ana  endless  confidence  in  thee! 
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P.  HxN.    Thou  knowest  the  story  of  her  ring, 
How,  when  the  court  went  back  to  Aix, 
Fastrada  died;  and  how  the  king 
Sat  watching  by  her  night  and  qaj, 
Till  into  one  of  the  blue  lakes, 
That  water  that  delicious  land. 
They  cast  the  ring,  drawn  from  her  hand ; 
And  the  great  monarch  sat  serene 
And  sad  beside  the  fated  shore, 
Nor  left  the  land  for  ever  more. 

Edbie.    That  was  true  love. 

P.  Hen.  For  him  the  queen 

Ne'er  did  what  thou  hast  done  for  me. 

Eu3iB.    Wilt  thou  as  fond  and  faithful  be  9 
Wilt  thou  so  love  me  after  death? 

P.  Hen.    In  life's  delight,  in  death's  dismay. 
In  storm  and  simshine,  nisht  and  day. 
In  health,  in  sickness,  in  decay. 
Here  and  hereafter,  I  am  thine! 
Thou  hast  Fastrada's  ring.    Beneath 
The  calm,  blue  waters  of  thine  eyes. 
Deep  in  thy  steadfast  soul  it  lies. 
And,  undisturbed  by  this  world's  breath. 
With  magic  light  its  jewels  shine  ! 
This  golden  ring,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Upon  thy  fineer  since  the  mom, 
Is  but  a  symool  and  a  semblance. 
An  outward  flEishion,  a  remembrance. 
Of  what  thou  wearest  within  unseen, 
O  my  Fastrada,  0  my  queen  1 
Behold!  the  hill-tops  all  aglow 
With  purple  and  with  amethyst; 
While  the  whole  valley  deep  helow 
Is  filled,  and  seems  to  overaow. 
With  a  &st-rising  tide  of  mist. 
The  evening  air  grows  damp  and  chill ; 
Let  us  go  in. 

Elbdb.  Ah,  not  so  soon. 

See  yonder  fire !    It  is  the  moon 
Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hilL 
It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips, 
And  through  the  dewy  foliage  drips 
In  little  rivulets  of  light, 
And  makes  the  heart  in  love  with  night. 

P.  Hen.    Oft  on  this  terrace,  when  the  day 
Was  closing,  have  I  stood  and  gazed. 
And  seen  uie  landscape  &de  away, 
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And  the  white  Tapoarariae  and  drown 

Hamlet  and  vineyard,  tower  and  town, 

While  fiur  above  the  hill-tops  blaied. 

But  then  another  hand  than  thine 

Waa  gently  held  and  clasped  in  mine ; 

Another  head  upon  my  breast 

Waa  laid,  as  thine  ia  now,  at  rest. 

Why  dost  thou  lift  those  tender  eyes 

With  so  much  sorrow  and  aurpriaef 

A  minatrel's,  not  a  maiden'a  hand, 

Waa  that  which  in  my  own  waa  preoaed, 

A  manljr  form  uaurped  thv  place, 

A  beautiful,  but  bearded  noe, 

TbtA  now  ia  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Tet  in  my  memoi^  from  aiar 

Is  ahining  on  ua  like  a  atar. 

But  linger  not.    For  while  I  apeak, 

A  aheeted  spectre  white  and  tall, 

The  cold  mist  climbs  the  castle  wall. 

And  lays  his  hand  upon  thy  cheeL  [Tiey  go  in. 


EPILOQUK 
The  two  B&eording  Jngeb  oieendmg. 

Thb  Anoel  of  Qood  Dkedb,  tn(k  closed  book, 

QoD  sent  His  messenger  the  rain, 
And  said  unto  the  mountain  brook, 
"Bias  up,  and  from  thy  cavema  look 
And  leap,  with  naked,  anow-white  feet, 
From  the  cool  hiUa  into  the  heat 
Of  the  broad,  arid  plain." 

God  aent  Hia  meaaenger  of  futh. 
And  whiapered  in  the  maiden*a  heart, 
^Biae  up,  and  look  from  where  thou  art, 
And  eoatter  with  unaelfiah  handa 
Thy  freahneaa  on  the  barren  aanda 
And  aolitudea  of  Death.** 

O  beauty  of  holiness, 

Of  self-forgetfulness,  of  lowliness ! 

O  power  of  meekness. 

Whose  very  gentleness  and  weakness 

Are  like  the  yielding^  but  imsiatible  air ! 
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Upon  the  pages 

Of  the  sealed  volume  that  I  bear. 

The  deed  divine 

Is  written  in  characters  of  gold. 

That  never  shall  grow  old. 

But  through  all  ages 

Bum  and  shine. 

With  soft  efi^lgenoe  ! 

O  Qod !  it  is  Thy  indulgence 

That  fills  the  world  with  the  bliss 

Of  a  good  deed  like  this! 

Thx  Anoel  of  Evil  Deeds,  m(h  cpm  boot. 

Not  yet,  not  jet 

Is  the  i^od  sun  wholly  set. 

But  evermore  recedes, 

While  open  still  I  bear 

The  Book  of  Evil  Deeds, 

To  let  the  breathings  of  the  upper  air 

Visit  its  pages  and  erase 

The  records  from  its  &oe ! 

Fainter  and  fainter  as  I  gaze 

In  the  broad  blaze 

The  elimmering  landscape  shines, 

And  oelow  me  the  black  river 

Is  hidden  by  wreaths  of  vapour ! 

Fainter  and  fainter  the  black  lines 

Begin  to  quiver 

Along  the  whitening  sur£EU>e  of  the  paper ; 

Shade  after  shade 

The  terrible  words  grow  feunt  and  fiule. 

And  in  their  place 

Buns  a  white  space ! 

Down  goes  the  sun! 

But  the  soul  of  one, 

Who  by  repentance 

Has  escapea  the  dreadful  sentence, 

Shines  blight  below  me  as  I  look. 

It  is  the  end  ! 

With  closed  Book 

To  Qod  do  I  ascend. 

Lo!   over  the  mountain  steeps 

A  dark,  gigantic  shadow  sweeps 

Beneath  my  feet ; 

A  blackness  inwardly  brightening 

With  sullen  heat. 

As  a  storm-cloud  lurid  with  lightning. 
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And  a  cry  of  lamentation, 

Bepeated  and  again  repeated. 

Deep  and  loud 

Ab  the  reverberation 

Of  doud  answering  unto  doad. 

Swells  and  rolls  away  in  the  distance, 

As  if  the  sheeted 

Li^tning  retreated, 

Bfl&ed  and  thwarted  by  the  wind's  resistance. 

It  is  Lucifer, 

The  son  of  myste^ ; 

And  since  Qod  suffers  him  to  be^ 

He,  too,  is  God*s  minister. 

And  labours  for  some  good 

By  us  not  understood. 


THE 

COUKTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH. 


I. 

KILEB  8TAin)ISH. 

Ih  the  Old  Colony  days,  in  Plymouth  the  land  of  the  PUgrims, 
To  and  fro  in  a  room  of  his  simple  and  primitive  dwelling, 
Clad  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  boots  of  Cordovan  leather. 
Strode,  with  a  martial  air.  Miles  Standish,  the  Puritan  Captain. 
Buried  in  thought  he  seemed,  with  his  hands  behind  hun,  and 

pausing 
Ever  and  anon  to  behold  his  glittering  weapons  of  warfSure, 
Hanging  in  shining  array  along  the  walls  of  the  chamber,— 
Cutlass  and  oorslet  of  steel,  and  his  trusty  sword  of  Damascus, 
Curved  atthe  point  and  inscribed  with  its  mystical  Arabic  sentence. 
While  underneath,  in  a  comer,  were  fowung-pieoe,  musket,  and 

matchlock. 
Short  of  stature  he  was,  but  stronglv  built  and  athletic. 
Broad  in  the  shotdders,  deep-chested,  with  muscles  and  sinews  of 

iron  ; 
Brown  as  a  nut  was  his  &ce,  but  his  russet  beard  was  already 
Flaked  with  patches  of  snow,  as  hedges  sometimes  in  November. 
Near  him  was  seated  John  Alden,  his  friend  and  household  com- 
panion. 
Writing  with  diligent  speed  at  a  table  of  pine  by  the  window ; 
Fair-haired,  azure-eyed,  with  delicate  ijazon  complexion. 
Having  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and  the  beauty  thereof,  as  the 

captives 
Whom  Saint  Gregory  saw,  and  exclaimed,  ''Not  Angles  but 

Angels.'* 
Youngest  of  all  was  he  of  the  men  who  came  in  the  May  Flower. 

Suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  the  diligent  scribe  interrupting, 
Spake,  in  the  pride  of  his  hearty  Miles  Standish  the  Captain  of 

Plymouth. 
"  Look  at  these  arms,*'  he  said,  "  the  warlike  weapons  that  hang* 

here 
Burnished  and  bright  and  clean,  as  if  for  parade  or  inspection  I 
This  is  the  sword  of  Damascus  I  fought  with  in  Flanders ;  this 

breastplate. 
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Well  I  remember  the  day !  once  saved  my  life  in  a  skirmish 

Here  in  front  you  can  see  the  very  dint  of  the  bullet 

Fired  point-blank  at  my  heart  bv  a  Spanish  arcabuoero. 

Had  it  not  been  of  shear-steel,  the  forgotten  bones  of  MileB 

Standish 
Would  at  this  moment  be  mould,  in  their  grave  in  the  Flemish 

morasses." 
Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  but  looked  up  not  from  his 

writing : 
'*  Truly  the  breath  of  the  Lord  hath  slackened  the  speed  of  the 

bullet; 


That  is  because  I  have  done  it  m  vself,  and  not  left  it  to  others. 
Serve  yourself,  would  you  be  well  served,  is  an  excellent  adage  ; 
So  I  take  care  of  my  arms,  as  you  of  your  pens  and  your  inkhom. 
Then,  too,  there  are  my  soldiers,  my  great,  invincible  army. 
Twelve  men,  all  equipped,  having  each  his  rest  and  his  matchlock. 
Eighteen  shillings  a  month,  together  with  diet  and  pillage, 
And,  like  Csesar,  I  know  the  name  of  each  of  my  soldiers  I " 
This  he  said  with  a  smile,  that  danced  in  his  eyes,  as  the  sunbeams 
Dance  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  vanish  again  in  a  moment. 
Alden  laughed  as  he  wrote,  and  still  the  Captain  continued  : 
"  Look !  you  can  see  from  this  window  my  brazen  howitzer  planted 
High  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  a  preacher  who  speaks  to  the 

purpose, 
Steady,  straight-forward,  and  strong,  with  irresistible  logic, 
Orthodox,  flashing  conviction  right  mto  the  hearts  of  the  heathen. 
Now  we  are  read  v,  I  think,  for  any  assault  of  the  Indians ; 
Let  them  come,  if  they  like,  and  the  sooner  they  try  it  the  better, — 
Let  them  come,  if  they  like,  be  it  sagamore,  sachem,  or  pow-wow, 
Aspinet,  Samoeet,  Corbitant^  Squanto,  or  Tokamahamon !  " 

Long  at  the  window  he  stood,  and  wistfully  gazed  on  the  land- 
scape. 

Washed  with  a  cold  gray  mist,  the  vapoury  breath  of  the  east 
wind, 

Forest  and  meadow  and  hill,  and  the  steel-blue  rim  of  the  ocean, 

Lying  silent  and  sad,  in  the  afternoon  shadows  and  sunshine. 

Over  his  countenance  flitted  a  shadow  like  those  on  the  landscape. 

Gloom  intermingled  with  light ;  and  his  voice  was  subdued  with 
emotion. 

Tenderness,  pity,  regret,  as  after  a  pause  he  proceeded  : 

"Yonder  there,  on  the  hill  by  the  sea,  lies  buried  Rose  Standish  ; 

Beautiful  rose  of  love,  that  bloomed  for  me  by  the  wayside  ! 

She  was  the  first  to  die  of  all  who  came  in  the  May  Flov^r ! 

Qreen  above  her  is  growing  the  field  of  wheat  we  have  sown  there, 
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Better  to  hide  from  the  Indian  scouts  the  graves  of  our  people, 
Lest  they  should  count  them  and  see  how  many  already  have  pe- 
rished ! " 
Sadly  his  hce  he  averted,  and  strode  up  and  down,  and  was 
thoughtful. 

Fixed  to  the  opposite  wall  was  a  shelf  of  books,  and  amon^  them 
Prominent  three,  distinguished  alike  for  bulk  and  for  binding ; 
BarifTe's  Artillery  Quide,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar, 
Out  of  the  Latin  translated  by  Arthur  Goldinge  of  London, 
And,  as  if  guarded  by  these,  between  them  was  standing  the  Bible. 
Musing  a  moment  before  them,  Miles  Standish  paused,  as  if 

doubtful 
Which  of  the  three  he  should  choose  for  hia  consolation  and  com- 
fort, 
Whether  the  wars  of  the  Hebrews,  the  famous  campaigns  of  the 

Romans, 
Or  the  artillerv  practice,  designed  for  belligerent  Christians. 
Finally  down  from  its  shelf  he  dragged  the  ponderous  Boman, 
Seated  himself  at  the  window,  and  opened  the  book,  and  in  silence 
Tamed  o'er  the  well-worn  leaves,  where  thumb-marks  thick  on 

the  margin. 
Like  the  trample  of  feet,  proclaimed  the  battle  was  hottest 
NoHiing  was  hesjcd  in  the  room  but  the  hurrying  pen  of  the 

stripling. 
Busily  writing  epistles  important,  to  go  by  the  May  Flower, 
Ready  to  sail  on  the  morrow,  or  next  day  at  latest,  God  willing  ! 
Homeward  boxmd  with  the  tidings  of  all  that  terrible  winter, 
Letters  written  by  Alden,  and  full  of  the  name  of  PrisoiUa, 
Full  of  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  Puritan  maiden  Priscilla! 


IL 

LOVE  Am)  FRIEinXSRIE. 

NoTHiNO  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  hurrying  pen  of  the 

stripling, 
Or  an  oocasional  sigh  from  the  labouring  heart  of  the  Captain, 
Reading  the  marvellous  words  and  achievements  of  Julius  Csasar. 
After  a  while  he  exclaimed,  as  he  smote  witib  his  hand,  palm  down- 
wards. 
Heavily  on  the  page :  ''  A  wonderful  man  was  this  CsBsar ! 
You  are  a  .writer,  and  I  am  a  fighter,  but  here  is  a  fellow 
Who  could  both  write  and  fight,  and  in  both  was  equally  skilful ! " 
Straightway  answered  and  spake  John  Alden,  the  comely,  the 
youthful : 
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*^  Yes,  be  was  equally  skilled,  as  you  say,  with  his  pen  and  his 

weapons. 
Somewhere  hieive  I  read,  but  where  I  forget,  he  could  dictate 
Seven  letters  at  once,  at  the  same  time  writing  his  memoirs." 
"  Truly,*'  continued  the  Captain,  not  heeding  or  hearing  the  other, 
*<  Truly  a  wonderful  man  was  Caius  Julius  Usesar ! 
Better  be  first^  he  said,  in  a  little  Iberian  villace. 
Than  be  second  in  Rome,  and  I  think  he  was  right  when  he  said  it 
Twice  was  he  married  before  he  was  twenty,  and  many  times  after ; 
Battles  five  hundred  he  fought,  and  a  thousand  cities  he  conquered; 
He,  too,  fought  in  Flanders,  as  he  himself  has  recorded ; 
Finally  he  was  stabbed  by  his  friend,  the  orator  Brutus  I 
Now,  do  you  know  what  he  did  on  a  certain  occasion  in  Flanders, 
When  the  rear-guard  of  his  arm^  retreated,  the  front  giving  way  too. 
And  the  immortal  Twelfth  Legion  was  crowded  so  ckselv  tosether 
There  was  no  room  for  their  swords  ?  Why,  he  seized  a  shield  from 

a  soldier 
Put  himself  straight  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  commanded  the 

captains 
Calling  on  each  by  his  name,  to  order  forward  the  ensigns ; 
Then  to  widen  the  ranks,  and  give  more  room  for  their  weapons ; 
So  he  won  the  day,  the  battle  of  something-oivother. 
That's  what  I  always  sav  ;  if  you  wish  a  thing  to  be  well  done^ 
You  must  do  it  yourself,  you  must  not  leave  it  to  others  ! " 

All  was  silent  again  ;  the  Captain  continued  his  reading. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  hurrying  pen  of  the  strip- 
ling 
Writing  epistles  important  to  go  next  day  by  the  May  Flower, 
Filled  with  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  Puritan  maiden  Priscilla ;. 
Every  sentence  began  or  closed  with  the  name  of  Priscilla, 
Till  the  treacherous  pen,  to  which  he  confided  the  secret, 
Strove  to  betray  it  by  singing  and  shouting  the  name  of  Priscilla  f 
Finally  closing  his  book,  with  a  bang  of  the  ponderous  cover, 
Sudden  and  loud  as  the  sound  of  a  soldier  grounding  his  musket, 
Thus  to  the  young  man  spake  Miles  Standish  the  Captain  of  Ply- 
mouth : 
'*  When  you  have  finished  your  work,  I  have  something  important 

to  tell  you. 
Be  not  however  in  haste  ;  I  can  wait ;  I  shall  not  be  impatient !  *' 
Straightway  Alden  replied,  as  he  folded  the  last  of  his  letters, 
Pushing  his  papers  aside,  and  giving  respectful  attention : 
**  Speak ;  for  wnenever  you  speak,  I  am  always  ready  to  listen. 
Always  ready  to  hear  whatever  pertains  to  Miles  Standish.*' 
Thereupon  answered  the  Captain,  embarrassed,  and  culling  his 

phrases: 
'*  *Tis  not  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone,  say  the  Scriptures. 
This  I  have  said  before,  and  again  and  again  I  repeat  it ; 
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BTery  hour  in  the  day,  I  think  it,  and  feel  it^  and  say  it. 
Since  Bose  Standish  died,  my  life  has  been  weair  and  dreary  ; 
Sick  at  heart  have  I  been,  beyond  the  healing  of  friendship. 
OA  in  my  lonely  hours  have  I  thought  of  the  maiden  Priscilla. 
She  ia  alone  in  the  world ;  her  father  and  mother  and  brother 
Died  in  the  winter  together ;  I  saw  her  going  and  coming, 
Now  to  the  grave  of  the  dead,  and  now  to  the  bed  of  the  dying, 
Patient,  courageous,  and  strong,  and  said  to  myself  that  if  ever 
There  were  angels  on  earth  as  there  are  angels  in  heaven, 
Two  have  I  seen  and  knovm ;  and  the  angel  whose  name  is  Priscilla 
Holds  in  my  desolate  life  the  place  which  the  other  abandoned. 
Long  have  1  cherished  the  thought,  but  never  have  dared  to  reveal 

Being  a  coward  in  this,  though  valiant  enough  for  the  most  nart. 
Qo  to  the  damsel  Priscilla,  the  loveliest  maiden  of  Plymouth, 
Say  that  a  bhmt  old  Captain,  a  man  not  of  words  but  of  actions, 
Offers  his  hand  and  his  heart,  the  hand  and  heart  of  a  soldier. 
Not  in  these  words,  you  know,  but  this  in  short  is  my  meaning ; 
I  am  a  maker  of  war,  and  not  a  maker  of  phrases. 
Tou,  who  are  bred  as  a  scholar,  can  say  it  m  elegant  language, 
Such  as  you  read  in  your  books  of  the  pleadings  and  wooings  Oa 

lovers, 
Suoh  as  you  think  best  adapted  to  win  the  heart  of  a  maiden." 

When  he  had  spoken,  John  Alden,  the  fidr-haired  taciturn 

stripling, 
All  aghast  at  his  words,  stuprised,  embarrassed,  bewildered, 
Trying  to  mask  his  dismay  by  treating  the  subject  with  lightness, 
Tiying  to  smile,  and  yet  feelinfl;  his  heart  stana  still  in  lus  bosom, 
Just  as  a  timepiece  stops  in  a  house  that  is  stricken  by  lightning. 
Thus  made  answer  and  spake,  or  rather  stammered  tiian  answered: 
**  Such  a  message  as  that,  I  am  sure  I  should  mangle  and  mar  it ; 
If  you  would  nave  it  well  done, — I  am  only  repeating  your 

maxim,-^ 
You  must  do  it  yourself,  you  must  not  leave  it  to  others  ! " 
But  with  the  air  of  a  man  whom  nothing  can  turn  from  his 

purpose, 
Gravely  shaking  his  head,  made  answer  the  Captain  of  Plymouth : 
''Truly  the  maxim  is  good,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  gainsay  it ; 
But  we  must  use  it  discreetly,  and  not  waste  pow(&r  for  nothing. 
Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  never  a  maker  of  phrases. 
I  can  march  up  to  a  fortress  and  summon  the  place  to  surrender, 
But  march  up  to  a  woman  with  suoh  a  proposal,  I  dare  not. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  bullets,  nor  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
But  of  a  thundering  <No!'  point-blank  from  the  mouth  of  a 

woman. 
That  I  confess  I  m  afraid  of,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  confess  it ! 
So  you  must  grant  my  request,  for  you  are  an  elegant  scholar, 
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Having  the  graces  of  speech,  and  skill  in  the  turning  of  phrases.** 

Taking  the  hand  of  his  Mend,  who  still  was  reluotant  and 
doubtful, 

Holding  it  long  in  his  own,  and  pressing  it  kindly,  he  added : 

**  Though  I  have  spoken  thus  lightly,  yet  deep  is  the  feeling  that 
prompts  me ; 

Surely  you  cannot  refuse  what  I  ask  in  the  name  of  our  friend- 
ship!" 

Then  made  answer  John  Alden:  ''The  name  of  friendship  is 
sacred; 

What  you  demand  in  that  name,  I  have  not  the  power  to  deny 
you!" 

So  the  strong  will  prevailed,  subduing  and  moulding  the  gentler ; 

Friendship  prevailed  over  love,  and  Alden  went  on  his  errand. 


III. 

THIS  lover's  errand. 

So  the  strong  will  prevailed,  and  Alden  went  on  his  errand,  , 
Out  of  the  street  of  the  village,  and  into  the  paths  of  the  forest, 
Into  the  tranquil  woods,  where  blue-birds  and  robins  were  building 
Towns  in  the  populous  trees,  with  hanging  gardens  of  verdure^ 
Peaceful,  aerial  cities  of  joy  and  affection  and  freedom. 
All  around  him  was  calm,  but  within  him  commotion  and  conflict. 
Love  contending  with  friendship,  and  self  with  each  generous  im- 
pulse 
To  and  fro  in  his  breast  his  thoughts  were  heaving  and  dashing, 
As  in  a  foundering  ship,  with  every  roll  of  the  vessel. 
Washes  the  bitter  sea,  the  merciless  surge  of  the  ocean  : 
**  Must  I  relinquish  it  all,"  he  cried  with  a  wild  lamentation, 
"  Must  I  relinquish  it  all,  the  joy,  the  hope,  the  illusion  ? 
Was  it  for  this  I  have  loved,  and  waited,  and  worshipped  in 

silence  7 
Was  it  for  this  I  have  followed  the  flying  feet  and  the  shadow 
Over  the  wintry  sea,  to  the  desolate  shores  of  New  England  1 
Truly  the  heart  is  deceitful,  and  out  of  its  depths  of  corruption 
Eise,  like  an  exhalation,  the  misty  phantoms  of  passion  ; 
Angels  of  light  they  seem,  but  are  only  delusions  of  Satan. 
All  is  clear  to  me  now  ;  I  feel  it,  I  see  it  distinctly ! 
This  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  it  is  laid  upon  me  in  anger, 
For  I  have  followed  too  much  the  heart's  desires  and  devices. 
Worshipping  Astaroth  blindly,  and  impious  idols  of  Baal, 
'l^^  is  the  cross  I  must  bear ;  the  sin  and  the  swift  retribution.** 
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So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on  his  eirand ; 
CSrossing  the  brook  at  the  ford,  where  it  brawled  over  pebble  and 

shalloWy 
Gathering  still,  as  he  went^  the  May-flowers  blooming  around  him, 
Fragrant,  filling  the  air  with  a  strange  and  wonderful  sweetness, 
ChUdren  lost  in  the  woods,  and  covered  with  leaves  in  their 

slumber. 
«  Puritan  flowers,"  he  said,  "  and  the  type  of  Puritan  maidens, 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  the  very  type  of  Priscilla  1 
So  I  will  take  them  to  her ;  to  Jriaoilla  the  May-flower  of 

Plymouth, 
Modest  and  simi)le  and  sweet,  as  a  parting  gift  will  I  take  them ; 
Breathing  their  silent  farewells,  as  they  hde  and  wither  and  perish. 
Soon  to  be  thrown  away  as  is  the  heart  of  the  giver." 
So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on  his  errand ; 
Game  to  an  open  space,  and  saw  the  disk  of  the  ocean. 
Sail-less,  sombre  and  cold  with  the  oomforUess  breath  of  the  east 

wind ; 
Saw  the  new-built  house,  and  people  at  work  in  a  meadow ; 
Heard,  as  he  drew  near  the  door,  the  musical  voice  of  Priscilla 
Singing  the  hundredth  Psalm,  the  grand  old  Puritan  anthem, 
Music  that  Luther  sang  to  the  sacred  words  of  the  Psalmist^ 
Full  of  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  consoling  and  comforting  many. 
Then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  beheld  the  form  of  the  maiden 
Seated  beside  her  wheel,  and  the  carded  wool  like  a  snow-drifb 
Rled  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feeding  the  ravenous  spindle, 
While  with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the  wheel  in  its 

motion. 
Open  wide  on  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn  psalm-book  of  Ainsworth, 
Printed  in  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  tne  music  together. 
Bough-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  churchyard. 
Darkened  and  overhung  by  the  running  vine  of  the  verses. 
Such  was  the  book  from  whose  pages  she  sang  the  old  Puritan 

anthem. 
She,  the  Puritan  girl,  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest. 
Making  the  humble  house  and  the  modest  apparel  of  homespun 
Beautiful  with  her  beauty,  and  rich  with  the  wealth  of  her  being ! 
Over  him  rushed,  like  a  wind  that  is  keen  and  cold  and  relentless. 
Thoughts  of  what  might  have  been,  and  the  weight  and  woe  of 

his  errand ; 
All  the  dreams  that  had  faded,  and  all  the  hopes  that  had  vanished, 
All  his  Ufe  henceforth  a  dreary  and  tenantless  mansion. 
Haunted  by  vain  regrets,  and  palUd,  sorrowful  faces. 
Still  he  said  to  himself  and  almost  fiercely  he  said  it, 
**  Let  not  him  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough  look  backwards ; 
Though  the  ploughshare  cut  through  the  flowers  of  life  to  its 

fountains. 
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Though  it  pass  o*er  the  graves  of  the  dead  and  the  hearths  of  the 

living, 
It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  ;  and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever ! " 

So  he  entered  the  house :  and  the  hum^  of  the  wheel  and  the 

singing 
Suddenly  cec^ed ;  for  Priscilla,  aroused  by  his  step  on  the  thredu^ 
Bose  as  ne  entered,  and  gave  him  her  mmd,  in  signal  of  wdoome, 
Saying, "  I  knew  it  was  you,  when  I  heard  your  step  in  the  passage ; 
For  I  was  thinking  of  you,  as  I  sat  there  singing  and  spmning." 
Awkward  and  dumb  with  delight^  that  a  thought  of  him  had  traen 

mingled 
Thus  in  the  sacred  psalm,  that  came  from  the  heart  of  the 

maiden. 
Silent  before  her  he  stood^  and  save  her  the  flowers  for  an  answer, 
Finding  no  words  for  his  thought.    He  remembered  that  day  in 

the  winter, 
After  the  first  great  snow,  when  he  broke  a  path  from  the  village. 
Reeling  and  plimging  along  through  the  dnfbs  that  encumberad 

the  doorway 
Stamping  the  snow  from  his  feet  as  he  entered  the  hooae,  and 

Priscilla 
Laughed  at  his  snowy  locks,  and  gave  him  a  seat  by  the  fireside, 
Grateful  and  pleased  to  know  he  had  thought  of  her  in  the  snow- 
storm. 
Had  he  but  spoken  then  !  perhaps  not  in  vain  had  he  spoken ; 
Now  it  was  all  too  late  ;  the  golden  moment  had  vanished  ! 
So  he  stood  there  abashed,  and  gave  her  the  flowers  for  an  answer. 

Then  they  sat  down  and  talked  of  the  birds  and  the  beautiful 
Spring-time 
Talked  of  their  friends  at  home,  and  the  May  Flower  that  sailed  on 
the  morrow. 
I  have  been  thinking  all  day,'*  said  eently  the  Puritan  maiden, 
*  Dreaming  all  night,  and  thinking  all  day,  of  the  hedge-rows  of 

England, — 
They  are  in  blossom  now,  and  the  country  is  aU  like  a  garden ; 
Thinking  of  lanes  and  fields,  and  the  song  of  the  lark  and  the 

linnet, 
Seeing  the  village  street,  and  familiar  faces  of  neighboius 
Going  about  as  of  old,  and  stopping  to  gossip  together, 
And,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  village  church,  with  the  ivy 
Climbing  the  old  grey  tower,  and  the  quiet  graves  in  the  church- 
yard. 
Kind  are  the  people  I  live  with,  and  dear  to  me  my  reliraon  ; 
Still  mv  heart  ia  so  sad,  that  I  wish  myself  back  in  Old  England. 
Tou  will  sav  it  is  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  it :  I  almost 
Wish  myself  back  in  Old  England,  I  feel  so  lonely  and  wretched.** 
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Thereupon  answered  the  youth : — **  Indeed  I  do  not  oondemn 

you ; 
Stouter  hearts  than  a  woman's  have  quailed  in  this  terrible  winter. 
Tours  is  tender  and  trusting,  and  needs  a  stronger  to  lean  on  ; 
So  I  have  come  to  you  now,  with  an  offer  and  proffer  of  marriage 
Made  by  a  good  man  and  true,  Miles  Standish  the  Captain  of 

Plymouth ! " 
Thus  he  delivered  his  message,  the  dexterous  writer  of  letters,— 
Did  not  embellish  the  theme,  nor  array  it  in  beautiful  phrases, 
But  came  straight  to  the  point,  and  blurted  it  out  like  a  schoolboy ; 
Even  the  Captain  himself  could  hardly  have  said  it  more  bluntly. 
Mute  with  amazement  and  sorrow,  Priscilla  the  Puritan  maiden 
Looked  into  Alden's  &ce,  her  eyes  dilated  with  wonder, 
Feeling  his  words  like  a  blow,  that  stunned  her  and  rendered  her 

speechless ; 
Till  at  length  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  the  ominous  silence : 
"  If  the  great  Captain  of  Plymouth  is  so  very  eager  to  wed  me. 
Why  does  he  not  come  himself,  and  take  the  trouble  to  woo 

me? 
If  I  am  not  worth  the  wooing,  I  surely  am  not  worth  the 

winning ! " 
Then  John  Alden  began  explaining  and  smoothing  the  matter. 
Making  it  worse  as  he  went,  by  saying  the  Captain  was  busy, — 
Had  no  time  for  such  things ; — such  things !  the  words  grating 

harshly 
Fell  on  the  ear  of  Priscilla  ;  and  swift  as  a  flash  she  made  answer : 
^  Has  he  no  time  for  such  things,  as  you  call  it,  before  he  is 

married. 
Would  he  be  likely  to  find  it,  or  make  it,  after  the  wedding  ? 
That  is  the  way  with  you  men ;  you  don't  imderstand  us,  yuu 

cannot. 
When  you  have  made  up  your  minds,  after  thinking  of  this  one  and 

that  one 
Choosing,  selecting,  rejecting,  comparing  one  with  another, 
Then  you  make  known  your  desire,  with  abrupt  and  sudden  avowal, 
And  are  offended  and  hurt,  and  indignant  perhaps,  that  a  woman 
Does  not  respond  at  once  to  a  love  that  she  never  suspected. 
Does  not  attain  at  a  bound  the  height  to  which  you  have  been 

dimbing. 
Hub  is  not  right  nor  just :  for  surely  a  woman's  affection 
Is  not  a  thing  to  be  asked  for,  and  had  for  only  the  asking. 
When  one  is  truly  in  love,  one  not  only  says  i^  but  shows  it 
Had  he  but  waited  awhHe,  had  he  only  showed  that  he  loved 

me. 
Even  this  Captain  of  yours — ^who  knows  1— at  last  might  have 

won  me, 
Old  and  rough  as  he  is  ;  but  now  it  never  can  happen." 
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Still  John  Alden  went  on,  unheeding  the  words  of  PnaGiIl% 
Ui^og  the  suit  of  his  friend,  explaining,  persuading,  expanding ; 
Spoke  of  his  courage  and  skill,  and  of  all  his  battles  in  ^lapden^ 
How  with  the  people  of  Qod  he  had  chosen  to  suffer  affliction^ 
How,  in  return  for  his  zeal,  they  had  made  him  Captain  of  fly- 
mouth  ; 
He  was  a  gentleman  bom,  could  trace  his  pedigree  plainly 
Back  to  Hugh  Stand ish  of  Duxbury  Hall,  in  Luicashire,  England, 
Who  was  the  son  of  Ralph,  and  the  grandson  of  Thurstoa 

de  Standish ; 
Heir  unto  vast  estates,  of  which  he  was  basely  defrauded. 
Still  bore  the  fBimily  arms,  and  had  for  his  crest  a  oook  argent 
Combed  and  wattled  gules,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  blazon. 
He  was  a  man  of  honour,  of  noble  and  generous  nature  ; 
Though  he  was  rough,  he  was  kindly  ;  she  knew  how  during  the 

winter 
He  had  attended  the  sick,  with  a  hand  as  gentle  as  woman's ; 
Somewhat  hasty  and  hot,  he  could  not  deny  it,  and  headstrong. 
Stem  as  a  soldier  might  be,  but  hearty,  and  placable  always, 
Not  to  be  laughed  at  and  scorned,  because  he  was  little  of  stature ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart,  magnanimous,  courtly,  courageous ; 
Any  woman  in  Plymouth,  nay,  any  woman  in  England, 
Might  be  happy  and  proud  to  be  called  the  wife  of  Miles  Standish ! 

But  as  he  warmed  and  glowed,  in  his  simple  and  eloquent  lan- 
guage, 
Quite  forgetful  of  sel^  and  full  of  the  praise  of  his  riyal, 
Archly  the  maiden  smiled,  and,  with  eyes  overrunning  with 

laughter, 
Said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  **  Why  don't  you  speak  for  youisdf, 
John  f " 


rv. 

JOHN  ALDEN. 


Into  the  open  air  John  Alden,  perplexed  and  bewildered, 
Rushed  like  a  man  insane,  and  wandered  alone  by  the  sea-side ; 
Paced  up  and  down  the  sands,  and  bared  his  head  to  the  east  wind. 
Cooling  nis  heated  brow,  and  the  fire  and  fever  within  him. 
Slowly  as  out  of  the  heavens,  with  apocalyptical  splendours, 
Sank  the  City  of  Qod,  in  the  vision  of  John  the  Apostle, 
So,  with  its  doudy  wsdls  of  chrysolite,  jasper,  and  sapphire, 
Sank  the  broad  red  sun,  and  over  its  turrets  upUfbed 
Glimmered  the  golden  reed  of  the  angel  who  measured  the  city. 
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*'  Welcome,  O  wind  of  the  East^"  he  exclaimed  in  his  wild  ex- 
ultation, 
**  Welcome,  0  wind  of  the  East,  from  the  caves  of  the  misty 

Atlantic ! 
Blowing  o*er  fields  of  pulse,  and  measureless  meadows  of  sea-grass. 
Blowing  o'er  rock^  wastes,  and  the  grottos  and  gardens  of  ocean  1 
Lay  thy  cold,  moist  hand  on  my  burning  forehead,  and  wrap  me 
Close  in  thy  garments  of  mist,  to  allay  the  fever  within  me ! " 

Like  an  awakened  conscience,  the  sea  was  moaning  and  tossing, 
Beating  remorseful  and  loud  the  mutable  sands  of  the  sea-shore. 
Fierce  in  his  soul  was  the  struggle  and  tumult  of  passions 

contending ; 
Love  triumphant  and  crowned,  and  friendship  wounded  and 

bleeding. 
Pasaionate  cries  of  desire,  and  importunate  pleadings  of  daty ! 
^  Is  it  my  fault,'*  he  said,  '^  that  the  maiden  has  chosen  between  us  ? 
Is  it  my  &ult  that  he  fisoled, — ^my  fault  that  I  am  the  victor  ?" 
Then  within  him  there  thundered  a  voice,  like  the  voice  of  the 

Prophet : 
^  It  hath  displeased  the  Lord ! " — and  he  thought  of  David's  trans- 
gression, 
Bathsheba's  beautiful  face,and  his  friend  in  the  front  of  the  battlel 
Shame  and  confusion  of   guilt,  and  abasement  and  self-con- 
demnation. 
Overwhelmed  him  at  once  ;  and  he  cried  in  the  deepest  contrition : 
**  It  hath  displeased  the  Lord  1    It  is  the  temptation  of  Satan  !" 

Then,  uplifting  his  head,  he  looked  at  the  setL  and  beheld  there 
Dimly  the  shadowy  form  of  the  May  Flower  riding  at  anchor, 
Booked  on  the  rising  tide,  and  readv  to  sail  on  the  morrow ; 
Heard  the  voices  of  men  through  the  mist,  the  rattle  of  cordage 
Thrown  on  the  deck,  the  shouts  of  the  mate,  and  the  sailors'  "  Ay, 

ay,  Sir ! " 
Cflear  and  distinct,  but  not  loud,  in  the  dripping  air  of  the  twilight 
Still  for  a  moment  he  stood,  and  listened,  and  stared  at  the  vessel. 
Then  went  hurriedly  on,  as  one  who,  seeing  a  phantom, 
Stops,  then  ouickens  his  pace,  and  follows  the  beckoning  shadow. 
**  Yes,  it  is  plain  to  me  now,"  he  murmured  ;  *'  the  hand  of  the 

Lord  is 
Leading  me  out  of  the  land  of  darkness,  the  bondage  of  error, 
Throu(p  the  sea,  that  shall  lift  the  walls  of  its  waters  around  me, 
Hiding  me,  cutting  me  off,  from  the  cruel  thoushts  that  pursue  me. 
Back  will  I  20  o'er  the  ocean,  this  dreary  land  will  abandon. 
Her  whom  I  may  not  love,  and  him  whom  my  heart  has  offended. 
Better  to  be  in  my  grave  in  the  green  old  churchyard  in  England, 
Close  bv  my  mother^s  side,  and  among  the  dust  of  my  kindred  ; 
Better  oe  dead  and  forgotten,  than  living  in  shame  and  dishonour  1 
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Sacred  and  safe,  and  unseen,  in  the  dark  of  the  narrow  chamber 
With  me  my  secret  shall  lie,  like  a  burled  jewel  that  gUmmers 
Bright  on  the  hand  that  is  dust,  in  the  chambers  of  ailenoe  and 

darkness, — 
Yes,  as  the  marriage  ring  of  the  great  espousal  hereafter !" 

**  Thus  as  he  spake,  he  turned,  in  the  strength  of  his  strong  reso- 
lution. 
Leaving  behind  him  the  shore,  and  hurried  along  in  the  twili^t, 
Through  the  congenial  gloom  of  the  forest  silent  and  sombrey 
Till  he  beheld  the  lights  in  the  seven  houses  of  Plymouth, 
Shining  like  seven  stars  in  the  dusk  and  mist  of  the  evening. 
Soon  he  entered  his  door,  and  found  the  redoubtable  Oaptain 
Sitting  alone,  and  absorbed  in  the  martial  pa^  of  Caesar, 
Fighting  some  great  campaign  in  Hainault  or  Brabant  or  flanders. 
*'  Long  have  you  been  on  your  errand,"  he  said,  with  a  cheery  de- 
meanour, 
Even  as  one  who  is  waiting  an  answer,  and  fears  not  the  issue. 
**  Not  £eir  off  is  the  house,  although  the  woods  are  between  us ; 
But  you  have  lingered  so  long,  that  while  you  were  going  and 

coming 
I  have  foueht  ten  battles  and  sacked  and  demolished  a  citj. 
Come,  sit  down,  and  in  order  relate  to  me  all  Uiat  has  happened.* 

Then  John  Alden  spake,  and  related  the  wondrous  adventure. 
From  banning  to  end,  minutely,  just  as  it  happened  ; 
How  he  had  seen  Priscilla,  and  how  he  hadspe^  in  his  courtship. 
Only  smoothing  a  little,  and  softening  down  her  refusaL 
But  when  he  came  at  length  to  the  words  Priscilla  had  spoken, 
Words  so  tender  and  cruel :  ''Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself, 

John?" 
Up  leaped  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  and  stamped  on  the  floor,  till 

his  armour 
Clanged  on  the  wall,  where  it  hung,  with  a  sound  of  sinister  omen. 
All  ms  pent-up  wrath  burst  forth  in  a  sudden  explosion^ 
Even  as  a  hand-grenade,  that  scatters  destruction  around  it 
Wildly  he  shout^,  and  loud :  **  John  Alden !  you  have  betrayed  me ! 
Me,  Miles  Standish,  your  firiend!  ha?e  supplanted,  defrauded, 

betrayed  me ! 
One  of  my  ancestors  ran  his  sword  through  the  heart  of  Wat 

lyler  ; 
Who  shall  prevent  me  from  running  my  own  through  the  heart  of 

a  traitor  ? 
Tours  is  the  greater  treason,  for  yours  is  a  treason  to  friendship ! 
You,  who  lived  under  my  roof,  whom  I  cherished  and  loved  as  a 

brother ; 
You,  who  have  fed  at  my  board,  and  drunk  at  my  cup,  to  whoee 

keeping 


I" 
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I  have  entrusted  my  honour^  my  thoughts  the  most  sacred  and 

secret^ — 
Tou  too,  Brutus !  ah,  woe  to  the  name  of  friendship  hereafter ! 
Brutus  was  Csasar's  friend,  and  you  were  mine,  but  henceforward 
Let  there  be  nothing  between  us  save  war,  and  implacable 

hatred!" 

So  spake  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  and  strode  about  in  the 
chamber, 
Chafing  and  choking  with  rage ;  like  cords  were  the  veins  on  his 

temples. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  anger  a  man  appeared  at  the  doorway, 
Bringing  in  uttermost  haste  a  message  of  urgent  importance. 
Rumours  of  danger  and  war,  and  hostile  incursions  of  Indians  ! 
Straightway  the  Captain  pauised,  and,  without  further  question  or 

parley. 
Took  from  the  nail  on  the  wall  his  sword  with  its  scabbard  of  iron, 
Buckled  the  belt  round  his  waist,  and,  frowning  fiercelv,  departed. 
Aldeu  was  left  alone.    He  heard  the  clank  of  the  scabbard 
Qrowing  Winter  and  fainter,  and  dying  away  in  the  distance. 
Then  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  looked  forth  into  the  darkneso. 
Felt  the  cool  air  blow  on  his  cheek,  that  was  hot  with  the  insult. 
Lifted  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and,  folding  his  hands  as  in  child- 
hood, 
Prayed  in  the  silence  of  night  to  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret. 

Meanwhile  the  choleric  Captain  strode  wrathful  away  to  the 

council. 
Found  it  already  assembled,  impatiently  waiting  his  coming ; 
Men  in  the  middle  of  life,  austere  and  grave  in  deportment 
Only  one  of  them  old,  the  hill  that  was  nearest  to  heaven. 
Covered  with  snow,  but  erect,  the  excellent  Elder  of  Plymouth. 
God  had  sifted  three  kingdoms  to  find  the  wheat  for  this  planting, 
Then  had  sifted  the  wheat,  as  the  livine  seed  of  a  nation  ; 
So  say  the  chronicles  old,  and  such  is  the  faith  of  the  people 
Near  them  was  standing  an  Indian,  in  attitude  stem  and  defiant. 
Naked  down  to  the  waist,  and  grim  and  ferocious  in  aspect ; 
While  on  the  table  before  them  was  lying  unopened  a  Bible, 
Ponderous,  bound  in  leather,  brass  studded,  printed  in  Holland, 
And  beside  it  outstretched  the  skin  of  a  rattle- snake  glittered. 
Filled,  like  a  quiver,  with  arrows ;  a  signal  and  challenge  of  warfare. 
Brought  by  the  Indian,  and  speaking    with    arrowy  tongues 

of  defiance. 
This  Miles  Standish  beheld,  as  he  entered,  and  heard  them 

debating 
What  were  an  answer  befitting  the  hostile  message  and  menace, 
Talking  of  this  and  of  that,  contriving,  suggesting,  objecting ; 
One  voice  only  for  peace,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Elder, 
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Judging  it  wise  and  well  that  some  at  least  were  oonverted. 
Rather  than  any  were  slain,  for  this  was  but  Christian  behayioor ! 
Then  outspake  Miles  Standish,  the  stalwart  Captain  of  Plymoath, 
Muttering  deep  in  his  throat,  for  his  voice  was  hosW  with  anger, 
"  What  I  do  you  mean  to  make  war  with  milk  and  the  water  of 

roses? 
Is  it  to  shoot  red  squirrels  you  have  ^our  howitzer  planted 
There  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  or  is  it  to  shoot  red  devils  ? 
Truly  the  only  tongue  that  is  understood  by  a  savage 
Must  be  the  tongue  of  fire  that  speaks  from  the  mouth  of  tiie 

cannon !  *' 
Thereupon  answered  and  said  the  excellent  Elder  of  Plymouth, 
Somewhat  amazed  and  alarmed  at  this  irreverent  language : 
'*  Not  80  thought  Saint  Paul,  nor  yet  the  other  Aposues  ; 
Not  from  the  cannon's  mouth  were  the  tongues  of  fire  they  spake 

with ! " 
But  unheeded  fell  this  mild  rebuke  on  the  Captain, 
Who  had  advanced  to  the  table,  and  thus  continued  discoursing : 
**  Leave  this  matter  to  me,  for  to  me  by  right  it  pertaineth. 
War  is  a  terrible  trade ;  but  in  the  cause  that  is  righteous, 
Sweet  is  the  smell  of  powder  ;  and  thus  I  answer  the  challenge ! " 

Then  from  the  rattlesnake's  skin,  with  a  sudden,  contemptuoos 
gesture, 
Jerking  the  Indian  arrows,  he  filled  it  with  powder  and  bullets 
Full  to  the  very  jaws,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  savage, 
Saying,  in  thundering  tones : "  Here,  take  it !  this  is  your  answer !  ** 
Silently  out  of  the  room  then  glided  the  glistening  savage. 
Bearing  the  serpent's  skin,  and  seeming  himself  like  a  serpent. 
Winding  hie  sinuous  way  in  the  dark  to  the  depths  of  the  forest. 


V. 

THE  8AniI370  OF  THE  MAT  FLOWEB. 

Just  in  the  my  of  the  dawn,  as  the  mists  uprose  from  the 

meadows,  • 
There  was  a  stir  and  a  sound  in  the  slumbering  viUage  of 

Plymouth ; 
Clanging  and   clicking   of   arms,   and   the   order   imperative, 

''Forward!" 
Given  in  tone  suppressed,  a  tramp  of  feet,  and  then  silence. 
Figures  ten,  in  the  mist,  marchea  slowly  out  of  the  village. 
Standish  the  stalwart  it  was,  with  eight  of  his  valorous  army. 
Led  by  their  Indian  guide,  by  Hobomok,  friend  of  the  white  men. 
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Northward  marching  to  quell  the  sadden  revolt  of  the  savage. 
Giants  they  seemed  in  the  mist,  or  the  mighty  men  of  King  David ; 
Giants  in  heart  they  were,  who  heUeved  in  God  and  the  Bible, — 
Ay,  who  believed  in  the  smiting  pf  Midianites  and  Philistines. 
Over  them'gleamed  far  off  the  crimson  banners  of  morning ; 
Under  them  loud  on  the  sands,  the  serried  billows,  advancing, 
fired  along  the  line,  and  in  regular  order  retreated. 

Many  a  mile  had  they  marched,  when  at  length  the  village  of 
Plymouth 
Woke  from  its  sleep,  and  arose,  intent  on  its  manifold  labours. 
Sweet  was  the  air    and   soft;    and   slowly  the    smoke    from 

the  chimneys 
Rose  over  roofs  of  thatch,  and  pointed  steadily  eastward ; 
Men  came  forth  from  the  doors,  and  paused  and  talked  of 

the  weather. 
Said  that  the  wind  had  changed,  and  was  blowing  flEur  for  the  May 

Flower ; 
Talked  of  their  Captain's  departure,  and  all  the  dangers  that  me- 
naced. 
He  being  gone,  the  town,  and  what  should  be  done  in  his  absence. 
Merrily  sang  the  birds,  and  the  tender  voices  of  women 
Consecrated  with  hymns  the  common  cares  of  the  household. 
Out  of  the  sea  rose  the  sim,  and  the  billows  reioiced  at  his  coming  ; 
Beautiful  were  his  feet  on  the  pur^e  tops  of  the  mountains ; 
Beautiful  on  the  sails  of  the  M!ay  Flower  riding  at  anchor, 
Battered  and  blackened  and  worn  by  all  the  storms  of  the  winter. 
Loosely  against  her  mast  was  hanging  and  flapping  her  canvas. 
Bent  by  so  many  gales,  and  patched  by  the  hands  of  the  sailors. 
Suddenly  from  her  side,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  ocean, 
Darted  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  floated  seaward ;  anon  rang 
Loud  over  field  and  forest  the  cannon's  roar,  and  the  echoes 
Heard  and  repeated  the  sound,  the  signal-gun  of  departure ! 
Ah  1  but  with  louder  echoes  replied  the  hearts  of  the  people ! 
Meekly,  in  voices  subdued,  the  chapter  was  read  from  the  Bible, 
Meekly  the  prayer  was  begim,  but  ended  in  fervent  entreaty ! 
Then  from  tneir  houses  in  haste  came  forth  the  Pilgrims  of  Ply- 
mouth, 
Men  and  women  and  children,  all  hurrving  down  to  the  seanshore. 
Eager,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  say  farewell  to  the  May  Flower, 
Homeward  boimd  o'er  the  sea^  and  leaving  theip  here  in  the  desert. 

Foremost  among  them  was  Alden.  All  night  he  had  lain  without 

slumber, 
Tomins  and  tossing  about  in  the  heat  and  unrest  of  his  fever. 
He  had  beheld  Miles  Standish,  who  came  back  late  from  the 

council, 
Stalking  into  the  room,  and  heard  him  matter  and  murmur, 
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Sometimes  it  seemed  a  prayer,  and  sometimeB  it  sounded  like 

swearing. 
Once  he  had  come  to  the  bed,  and  stood  there  a  moment  in 

silence ; 
Then  he  had  turned  away,  and  said :  "  I  will  not  awake  him ; 
Let  him  sleep  on,  it  is  best ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  more  taJkioff  !* 
Then  he  extinguished  the  lights  and  threw  himself  down  onhis 

pallet 
Dressed  as  he  was,  and  ready  to  start  at  the  break  of  the 

morning, — 
Covered  himself  with  the  cloak  he  had  worn  in  his  campaigns  in 

Flanders, — 
Slept  as  a  soldier  sleeps  in  his  bivouac,  ready  for  action. 
But  with  the  dawn  he  arose ;  in  the  twilight  Alden  beheld  him 
Put  on  his  corslet  of  steel,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  armour. 
Buckle  about  his  waist  his  trusty  blade  of  Damascus, 
Take  from  the  comer  his  musket,  and  so  stride  out  of  the  chamber. 
Often  the  heart  of  the  youth  had  burned  and  yearned  to  embrace 

him, 
Often  his  lips  had  essayed  to  speak,  imploring  for  pardon  ; 
All  the  old  friendship  came  back,  witn  its  tender  and  grateibl 

emotions ; 
But  his  pride  overmastered  the  nobler  nature  within  him,— 
Pride,  and  the  sense  of  his  wrong,  and  the  burning  fire  of 

the  insult. 
So  he  beheld  his  friend  departing  in  anger,  but  spake  not, 
Saw  him  go  forth  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death,  and  he  spake  not ! 
Then  he  arose  from  his  beo,  and  heard  what  the  people  were 

saying, 
Joined  in  the  talk  at  the  door,  with  Stephen  and  Bichard 

and  Qilbert, 
Joined  in  the  morning  prayer,  and  in  the  reading  of  Scripture, 
And,  with  the  others,  in  haste  went  hurrying  down  to  the 

sea-shore, 
Down  to  the  Plymouth  Bock,  that  had  been  to  their  feet  as  a  door- 
step 
Into  a  worlci  unknown, — the  comer-stone  of  a  nation  I 

There  with  his  boat  was  the  Master,  already  a  little  impatient 
Lest  he  should  lose  the  tide,  or  the  wind  might  shift  to  the  east- 
ward, 
Square-built,  hearty,  and  strong,  with  an  odour  of  ocean  about 

him, 
Speaking  with  this  one  and  that,  and  cramming  letters  and  parcels 
Into  his  pockets  capacious,  and  messages  mingled  together 
Into  his  narrow  brain,  till  at  last  he  was  whoUy  bewildered. 
Nearer  the  boat  stood  Alden,  with  one  foot  placed  on  the  gunwale. 
One  still  firm  on  the  rock,  and  talking  at  times  with  the  sailots, 
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Seated  erect  on  the  thwarts,  all  ready  and  eager  for  starting. 
He  too  was  eager  to  go,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  anguish. 
Thinking  to  fly  from  despair,  that  swifter  than  keel  is  or  canvas, 
Thinking  to  drown  in  the  sea  the  ghost  that  would  rise  and  pursue 

him. 
Bat  as  he  gazed  on  the  crowd,  he  heheld  the  form  of  Priscilla 
Standing  dejected  among  them,  unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing. 
Fixed  were  her  eyes  upon  his,  as  if  she  divined  his  intention, 
Fixed  with  a  look  so  sad,  so  reproachful,  imploring,  and  patient, 
"That  with  a  sudden  revulsion  his  heart  recoiled  from  its  purpose, 
As  from  the  verge  of  a  crag,  where  one  step  more  is  destruction. 
Strange  is  the  heart  of  man,  with  its  quick,  mysterious  instincts ! 
Strange  is  the  life  of  man,  and  fatal  or  fated  are  moments, 
Whereupon  turn,  as  on  hinges,  the  gates  of  the  wall  adamantine ! 
*'  Here  I  remain ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  at  the  heavens  above 

him, 
Thanking  the  Lord  whose  breath  had  scattered  the  mist  and  the 

madness. 
Wherein,  bUnd  and  lost,  to  death  he  was  staggering  headlong. 
*^  Yonder  snow-white  cloud,  that  floats  in  the  ether  above  me 
Seems  like  a  hand  that  is  pointing  and  beckoning  over  the  ocean. 
There  is  another  hand,  that  is  not  so  spectral  and  ghost-Uke, 
Holding  me,  drawing  me  back,  and  clasping  mine  for  protection. 
Float,  0  hand  of  cloud,  and  vanish  away  in  the  ether! 
Roll  thyself  up  like  a  fist,  to  threaten  and  daunt  me ;  I  heed  not 
Either  your  warning  or  menace,  or  any  omen  of  evil ! 
There  is  no  land  so  sacred,  no  air  so  pure  and  so  wholesome. 
As  is^the  air  she  breathes,  and  the  soil  that  is  pressed  by  her  foot- 
steps. 
Here  for  her  sake  will  I  stay,  and  like  an  invisible  presence 
Hover  around  her  for  ever,  protecting,  supporting  her  weakness ; 
Yes !  as  my  foot  was  the  flret  that  stappea  on  uiis  rock  at  the 

landing. 
So,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  it  be  the  last  at  the  leaving  I" 

Meanwhile  the  Master  alert,  but  with  dignified  air  and  important, 
Scanning  with  watchful  eye  the  tide  and  the  wind  and  the  weather. 
Walked  about  on  the  sands  ;  and  the  people  crowded  around  him 
Saying  a  few  last  words,  and  enforcing  his  careful  remembrance. 
Then,  taking  each  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  were  grasping  a  tiller, 
Into  the  boat  he  sprang,  and  in  haste  shoved  off  to  his  vessel, 
Olad  in  hia  heart  to  get  rid  of  all  this  worry  and  flurry, 
Glad  to  be  gone  from  a  land  of  sand  and  sickness  and  sorrow. 
Short  allowance  of  victual,  and  plenty  of  nothing  but  Gospel ! 
Lost  in  the  sound  of  the  oars  was  the  last  flEurewell  of  the 

Pilgrims. 
O  strong  hearts  and  true  !  not  one  went  back  in  the  Mav  FJower ! 
No,  not  one  looked  back,  who  had  set  his  hand  to  this  ploughing  I 

8 
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Soon  were  Heard  on  board  the  shouts  and  songs  of  the  sailors 
Hearing  the  windlass  round,  and  hoisting  the  ponderous  anchor. 
Then  the  yards  were  braced,  and  all  sails  set  to  the  west-wind, 
Blowing  steady  and  strong ;  and  the  May  Flower  sailed  from  Uie 

harbour. 
Bounded  the  point  of  the  Gurnet,  and  leaving  hx  to  the  southward 
Island  and  cape  of  sand,  and  the  field  of  the  first  encounter, 
Took  the  wind  on  her  quarter,  and  stood  for  the  open  Atlantic, 
Borne  on  the  send  of  the  sea,  and  the  swelling  hearts  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 

Long  in  silence  they  watched  the  receding  sail  of  the  vessel, 
Much  endeared  to  them  all,  as  something  living  and  himian ; 
Then,  as  if  filled  with  the  spirit,  and  wi'apped  in  a  vision 

prophetic, 
Baring  his  hoary  head,  the  excellent  Eldei'  of  Plvmouth 
Said,  ^'  Let  us  pray ! "  and  they  prayed,  and  thanked  the  Lord,  and 

took  courage. 
Mournfullv  sobbed  the  waves  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  above 

them 
Bowed  and  whispered  the  wheat  on  the  hill  of  death,  and  their 

kindred 
Seemed  to  awake  in  their  graves,  and  to  join  in  the  prayer  that 

they  uttered. 
Sun-illumined,  and  white  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  ocean 
Gleamed  the  departing  sail,  like  a  marble  slao  in  a  graveyard ; 
Buried  beneath  it  lay  for  ever  all  hope  of  escaping. 
Lo !  as  they  tmned  to  depart,  they  saw  the  form  of  an  Indian, 
Watching  them  from  the  hill ;  but  while  they  spake  with  each 

other. 
Pointing  with  outstretched  hands,  and  saying,  ''Look  !'*  he  had 

vanished. 
So  they  returned  to  their  homes ;  but  Alden  lingered  a  little, 
Musing  alone  on  the  shore,  and  watching  the  wash  of  the  billows 
Bound  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  sparkle  and  flash  of 

the  sunshine. 
Like  the  spirit  of  Goa  moving  visibly  over  the  waters. 


VL 

PRISCILLA. 


Thus  for  a  while  he  stood,  and  mused  by  the  shore  of  the  ocean. 
Thinking  of  many  things,  and  most  of  all  of  Priscilla  ; 
And  as  3  thought  had  the  power  to  draw  to  itself,  like  the  load- 
stone, 
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Whatsoever  it  touches,  by  subtile  law  of  its  nature, 

Lo!  as  he  tuiiied  to  depart,  Priscilla  was  standing  beside  him. 

^  Are  you  so  much  offended,  you  will  not  speak  to  me  ?  *'  said  she. 
^  Am  1  so  much  to  blame,  that  yesterday,  when  you  were  pleading 
Warmly  the  cause  of  another,  my  heart,  impulsive  and  waywarc^ 
Pleaded  your  own,  and  spake  out,  forgetful  perhaps  of  decorum  ? 
Cotainly  you  can  foi'give  me  for  speaking  so  frankly,  for  saying 
Wliat  I  ought  not  to  have  said,  yet  now  I  can  never  unsay  it ; 
For  there  are  moments  in  life^  when  the  heart  is  so  full  of 

emotion, 
That  if  by  chance  it  be  shaken,  or  into  its  depths  like  a  pebble 
Drops  some  careless  word,  it  overflows,  and  its  secret, 
Spilt  on  the  ground  like  water,  can  never  be  gathered  together. 
Yesterday  I  was  shocked,  when  I  heard  you  speak  of  Miles 

Standish, 
Praising  his  virtues,  transforming  his  very  defects  into  virtues, 
Praising  his  courage  and  strength,  and  even  his  fighting  in 

Flanders, 
As  if  by  fighting  alone  you  could  win  the  heart  of  a  woman, 
Quite  overlooking  yourself  and  the  rest,  in  exalting  your  hero. 
Therefore  I  spake  as  I  did,  by  an  irresistible  impidse. 
Tou  will  forgive  me,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  friendship 

between  us, 
Which  is  too  true  and  too  sacred  to  be  so  easily  broken !" 
Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  the  scholar,  the  friend  of  Miles 

Standish: 
**I  was  not  angry  with  you,  with  myself  alone  I  was  angry, 
Seeing  how  badly  I  managed  the  matter  I  had  in  my  keeping." 
**No  !'*  interrupted  the  maiden,  with  answer  prompt  and  decisive  ; 
"No :  you  were  angry  with  me,  for  speaking  so  frankly  and  freely. 
It  was  wrong,  I  acknowledge  ;  for  it  is  the  fate  of  a  woman 
Long  to  be  patient  and  silent,  to  wait  like  a  ghost  that  is  speech- 
less, 
Till  some  questioning  voice  dissolves  the  spell  of  its  silence. 
Hence  is  the  inner  life  of  so  many  suffering  women 
Sunless  and  silent  and  deep,  like  subterranean  rivers 
Bunning  through  caverns  of  darkness,  unheard,  unseen,  and  un- 

fruitfud, 
Chafing  their  channels  of  stone,  with  endless  and  profitless 


murmurs." 


Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  the  young  man,  the  lover  of 

women : 
**  Heaven  forbid  it,  Priscilla ;  and  truly  they  seem  to  me  always 
More  like  the  beautiful  rivers  that  watered  the  garden  of  Eden, 
More  like  the  river  Euphrates,  through  deserts  of  Havilah  flowing, 
Filling  the  land  with  delight,  and  memories  sweet  of  the  garden ! " 
'^  Ah,  by  these  words,  I  can  see,"  again  interrupted  the  maiden^ 
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*^  How  very  little  you  prize  me,  or  care  for  what  I  am  saying. 
WheD  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  in  pain  and  with  secret  miB- 

fving, 
spei^  to  you,  asking  for  sympathy  only  and  kindness^ 
Straightway  you  take  up  my  words,  that  are  plain  and  direct  and 

in  earnest, 
Turn  them  away  from  their  meaning,  and  answer  with  flattering 

phrases. 
This  is  not  right,  is  not  just,  is  not  true  to  the  best  that  is  in  you ; 
For  I  know  and  esteem  you,  and  feel  that  your  nature  is  noble, 
Lifting  mine  up  to  a  higher,  a  more  ethereal  level. 
Therefore  I  value  your  friendship,  and  feel  it  perhaps  the  more 

keenly 
If  you  say  aught  that  implies  I  am  only  as  one  among  many. 
If  you  make  use  of  those  common  and  complimentary  phrases 
Most  men  think  so  fine,  in  dealing  and  speaking  with  women, 
13 ut  which  women  reject  as  insipid,  if  not  as  insulting." 

Mute  and  amazed  was  Alden ;  and  listened  and  looked  at  Pris- 

cilia, 
Thinking  he  never  had  se^n  her  more  £edr,  more  divine  in  her 

beauty. 
He  who  but  yesterday  pleaded  so  glibly  the  cause  of  another, 
Stood  there  embarrassed  and  silent,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  an 

answer. 
So  the  maiden  went  on,  and  little  divined  or  imagined 
What  was  at  work  in  his  heart,  that  made  him  so  awkward  and 

speechless. 
«  Let  us,  then,  be  what  we  are,  and  speak  what  we  think,  and  in 

all  things 
Keep  ourselves  loyal  to  truth,  and  the  sacred  professions  of  friend- 
ship. 
It  is  no  s^icret  I  tell  you,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  declare  it : 
I  have  liked  to  be  with  you,  to  see  you,  to  speak  with  you 

always. 
So  I  was  hurt  at  your  words,  and  a  little  affronted  to  hear  you 
Urge  me  to  marry  your  friend,  though  he  were  the  Captain  lilies 

Standish. 
For  I  must  tell  you  the  truth :  much  more  to  me  is  your  friendship 
Than  all  the  love  he  could  give,  were  he  twice  the  hero  you  think 

him." 
Then  she  extended  her  hand,  and  Alden,  who  eagerly  grasped  it, 
Felt  all  the  wounds  in  his  heart,  that  were  aching  and  bleeding  so 

sorely, 
Healed  by  the  touch  of  that  hand,  and  he  said,  with  a  voice  full 

of  feeling: 
"  Yes,  we  must  ever  be  friends ;  and  of  all  who  offer  you  friendship 
Let  me  be  ever  the  first,  the  truest,  the  nearest  and  dearest  I  *' 
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Casting  a  farewell  look  at  the  glimmering  sail  of  the  May  Flower, 
Distant,  but  still  in  sight,  and  sinking  below  the  horizon, 
Homeward  together  they  walked,  with  a  strange  indefinite  feeling, 
That  all  the  rest  had  departed  and  left  them  alone  in  the  desert. 
But,  as  they  went  through  the  fields  in  the  blessing  and  smile  of 

the  sunshine. 
Lighter  grew  their  hearts,  and  Priscilla  said  very  archly : 
"  Now  that  our  terrible  Captain  has  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 
Where  he  is  happier  far  than  he  would  be  commanding  a  house- 

hold. 
You  may  speak  boldly,  and  tell  me  of  all  that  happened  between 

you. 
When  you  returned  last  night,  and  said  how  ungrateful  you  found 

me." 
Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  and  told  her  the  whole  of  the 

story, — 
Told  her  his  own  despair,  and  the  direful  wrath  of  Miles  Standish. 
Whereat  the  maiden  smiled,  and  said  between  laughing  and 

earnest, 
**  He  is  a  little  chimney,  and  heated  hot  in  a  moment !" 
But  as  he  gently  rebuked  her,  and  told  her  how  much  he  had  suf- 
fered,— 
How  he  had  even  determined  to  sail  that  day  in  the  May  Flower, 
And  had  remained  for  her  sake  on  hearing  the  dangers  that 

threatened, — 
All  her  manner  was  changed,  and  she  said  with  a  faltering  accent, 
'^ Truly  I  thank  you  for  this:  how  good  you  have  been  to  me 

always  I 

Thus  as  a  pilgrim  devout,  who  toward  Jerusalem  journeys. 
Taking  three  steps  in  advance,  and  one  reluctantly  backwuti, 
Urged  by  importunate  zeal,  and  withheld  by  pangs  of  contrition  ; 
Slowly  but  steadily  onward,  receding  yet  ever  advancing. 
Journeyed  this  Puritan  youth  to  the  Holy  Land  of  his  longings, 
Urged  by  the  fervour  of  love,  and  withheld  by  remorseful 
misgivings. 


VIL 

THE  MABCH  OF  ICILEB  8IAHDIBH. 

Meanwhile  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish  was  marching  steadily 

northward, 
Winding  through  forest  and  swamp,  and  along  the  trend  of  the 

sea-shore. 
An  day  long,  with  hardly  a  halt,  the  fire  of  his  anger 
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Burning  and  crackling  within,  and  the  sulphurous  odour  of  powder 
Seeming  more  sweet  to  his  nostrils  than  all  the  scents  of  tne 

forest. 
Silent  and  moodj  he  went,  and  much  he  revolved  his  discomfort ; 
He  who  was  used  to  success,  and  to  easy  victories  always, 
Thus  to  be  flouted,  rejected,  and  laughed  to  scorn  by  a  maiden, 
Thus  to  be  mocked  and  betrayed  by  the  friend  whom  most  he 

had  trusted ! 
Ah !  'twas  too  much  to  be  borne,  and  he  fretted  and  chafed  in  bis 

armour ! 

"  I  alone  am  to  blame,'*  he  muttered,  "  for  mine  was  the  folly. 
What  has  a  rough  old  soldier,  grown  grim  and  grey  in  the  harnessL 
Used  to  the  camp  and  its  ways,  to  do  with  the  wooing  of  maidens  i 
'Twas  but  a  dream, — let  it  pass, — let  it  vanish  like  so  many  others ! 
What  I  thought  was  a  flower  is  only  a  weed,  and  is  worthless  ; 
Out  of  my  heart  will  I  pluck  it,  and  throw  it  away,  and  hencefor- 
ward 
Be  but  a  fighter  of  battles,  a  lover  and  wooer  of  dangers  I  * 
Thus  he  revolved  in  his  mind  his  sorry  defeat  and  discomfort. 
While  he  was  marching  by  day  or  lying  at  night  in  the  forest. 
Looking  up  at  the  trees,  and  the  constellations  beyond  them. 

After  a  three  days*  march  he  came  to  an  Indian  encampment 

Pitched  on  the  edge  of  a  meadow,  between  the  sea  and  the  forest ; 

Women  at  work  by  the  tents,  and  the  warriors,  horrid  with  war- 
paint, 

Seated  about  a  fire,  and  smoking  and  talking  together  ; 

Who,  when  they  saw  from  afer  the  sudden  approach  of  the  white 
men, 

Saw  the  flash  of  the  sun  on  breastplate  and  sabre  and  musket. 

Straightway  leaped  to  their  feet,  and  two,  from  among  them  ad- 
vancing, 

Came  to  parley  with  Standish,  and  offer  him  furs  as  a  present ; 

Friendship  was  in  their  looks,  but  in  their  hearts  there  was  hatred. 

Braves  of  the  tribe  were  these,  and  brothers  gigantic  in  stature, 

Huge  as  Goliath  of  Qath,  or  the  terrible  Og,  king  of  Bashan  ; 

One  was  Pecksuot  named,  and  the  other  was  called  Wattawamat. 

Round  their  necks  were  suspended  their  knives  in  scabbards  of 
wampum, 

Two-edged,  trenchant  knives,  with  points  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 

Other  arms  had  they  none,  for  they  were  cunning  and  crafty. 

"  Welcome,  English  T'  they  said, — these  words  they  had  learned 
from  the  traders 

Touching  at  times  on  the  coast,  to  bai*ter  and  chafler  for  peltries. 

Then  in  their  native  tongue  they  began  to  parley  with  Standish, 

Through  his  guide  and  interpreter,  Hobomok,  friend  of  the  white 
man. 
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Begging  for  blankets  and  knives,  but  mostly  for  muskets  and 

powder, 
Kept  bj  the  white  man,  they  said,  concealed,  with  the  plague  in 

his  cellars, 
Ready  to  be  let  loose,  and  destroy  his  brother  the  red  man  ! 
But  when  Standibh  refused,  and  said  he  would  give  them  the  Eible, 
Suddenly  changing  their  tone,  they  began  to  boast  and  to  bluster. 
Then  Wattawamat  advanced  with  a  stride  in  front  of  the  other. 
And,  with  a  lofty  demeanour,  thus  vauntingly  spake  to  the 

Captain : 
"  Now  Wattawamat  can  see,  by  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  Captain, 
Angry  is  he  in  his  heart ;  but  the  heart  of  the  brave  Wattawamat 
Is  not  afraid  at  the  sight.    He  was  not  bom  of  a  woman. 
But  on  a  mountain,  at  night,  from  an  oak-tree  riven  by  lightning, 
Forth  he  sprang  at  a  bound,  with  all  his  weapons  about  him. 
Shouting,  *  Who  is  there  here  to  fight  with  the  brave  Wattawa- 
mat?'" 
Then  he  unsheathed  his  knife,  and  whetting  the  blade  on  his  left 

hand. 
Held  it  aloft  and  displayed  a  woman's  face  on  the  handle. 
Saying,  with  bitter  expression,  and  look  of  sinister  meaning : 
'*  I  have  another  at  home,  with  the  face  of  a  man  on  the  handle  ; 
By  and  by  they  shall  many ;  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  children  ! " 

Then  steod  Pecksuot  forth,  self-vaunting,  insulting  Miles  Stan- 
dish  : 

While  with  his  fingers  he  patted  the  knife  that  hung  at  his  bosom. 

Drawing  it  half  from  its  sheath,  and  plunging  it  back,  as  he  mut- 
tered, 

^  By  and  by  it  shall  see  ;  it  shall  eat ;  ah,  ha !  but  shall  speak  not ! 

This  is  the  mighty  Captain  the  white  men  have  sent  to  destroy  us  ! 

He  is  a  little  man ;  let  him  go  and  work  with  the  women  ! " 

Meanwhile  Stand ish  had  noted  the  fSeices  and  figures  of  Indians 
Peeping  and  creeping  about  from  bush  to  tree  in  the  forest. 
Feigning  to  look  for  game,  with  arrows  set  on  their  bow-strings. 
Drawing  about  him  still  closer  and  closer  the  net  of  their  ambush. 
But  undaunted  he  stood,  and  dissembled  and  treated    them 

smoothly ; 
So  the  old  chronicles  say,  that  were  writ  in  the  days  of  the  fathers. 
But  when  he  heard  their  defiance,  the  boast,  the  taunt,  and  the 

insult, 
All  the  hot  blood  of  his  race,  of  Sir  Hugh  and  of  Thurston  de 

Standish, 
Boiled  and  beat  in  his  heart,  and  swelled  in  the  veins  of  his  temples. 
Headlong  he  leaped  on  the  boaster,  and,  snatching  his  knife  trom 

its  scabbard, 
Plunged  it  into  his  heart,  and,  reeling  backward,  the  savage 
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Fell  with  his  face  to  the  sky,  and  a  fiendlike  fierceness  upon  it. 

Straight  there  arose  from  the  forest  the  awfiil  sound  of  the  war- 
whoop, 

And,  Ijke  a  flurry  of  snow  on  the  whistling  wind  of  Decemher, 

Swift  and  sudden  and  keen  came  a  flight  of  feathery  arrows. 

Then  came  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  out  of  the  cloud  came  the 
lightning, 

Out  of  the  lightning  thunder  ;  and  death  unseen  ran  before  it. 

Frightened  the  savages  fled  for  shelter  in  swamp  and  in  thicket, 

Hotly  pursued  and  l^set ;  but  theb  sachem,  the  brave  Wattawa- 
mat, 

Fled  not ;  he  was  dead.    Unswerving  and  swift  had  a  bullet 

Passed  through  his  brain,  and  he  feU  with  both  hands  clutching 
the  greensward, 

Seeming  in  death  to  hold  back  from  his  foe  the  land  of  his  fsithers. 

There  on  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  the  warriors  lay,  and  above 

them^ 
Silent,  with  folded  arms,  stood  Hobomok,  friend  of  the  white  man. 
Smiling  at  length  he  exclaimed   to   the  stalwart  Captain  of 

Plymouth : 
"  Pecksuot  bragged  very  loud,  of  his  courage,  his  strength,  and  hia 

stature, — 
Mocked  the  great  Captain,  and  called  him  a  little  man  ;  but  I  see 

now 
Big  enough  have  you  been  to  lay  him  speechless  before  you ! " 

Thus  the  first  battle  was  fought  and  won  by  the  stalwart  Miles 

Standish. 
When  the  tidings  thereof  were  brought  to  the  village  of  Plymouth, 
And  as  a  trophy  of  war  the  head  of  the  brave  Wattawamat 
Scowled  from  the  roof  of  the  fort,  which  at  once  was  a  church  and 

a  fortress, 
All  who  beheld  it  rejoiced,  and  praised  the  Lord,  and  took  courage. 
Only  Priscilla  averted  her  face  from  this  spectre  of  terror, 
Thauiking  God  in  her  heart  that  she  had  not  married  Miles  Stan* 

dish; 
Shrinking,  fearing  almost,  lest,  coming  home  from  his  battles, 
He  should  lay  clami  to  her  hand,  as  the  prize  and  reward  of  his 

valour. 
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VIIL 
THE  SFINNINO^WHEKL. 

Montr  after  month  passed  away,  and  in  autumn  the  ships  of  the 

merchants 
Came  with  kindred  and  friends,  with  cattle  and  com  for  the  Pil- 
grims. 
All  in  the  village  was  peace  ;  the  men  were  intent  on  their  labours, 
Busy  with  hewing  and  building,  with  gardex^-plot  and    with 

merestead. 
Busy  with  breaking  the  glebe,  and  mowing  the  grass  in  the 

meadows, 
Searching  the  sea  for  its  fish,  and  hunting  the  deer  in  the  forest. 
All  in  the  village  was  peace  ;  but  at  times  the  rumour  of  warfare 
Filled  the  air  with  alarm,  and  the  apprehension  of  daneer. 
Bravely  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish  was  scouring  the  land  with 

his  forces. 
Waxing  valiant  in  fight  and  defeating  the  alien  armies, 
Till  his  name  had  become  a  sound  of  fear  to  the  nationa 
Anger  was  still  in  his  heart,  but  at  times  the  remorse  and  contrition 
Which  in  all  noble  natures  succeed  the  passionate  outbreak. 
Came  like  a  rising  tide,  that  encounters  the  rush  of  a  river. 
Staying  its  current  awhile,  but  making  it  bitter  and  brackish. 

Meanwhile  Alden  at  home  had  built  him  a  new  habitation, 
Solid,  substantial,  of  timber  rough-hewn  from  the  firs  of  the  foresti 
Wooden-barred  was  the  door,  and  the  ix>of  was  covered  with 

rushes ; 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  window-panes  were  of  paper, 
Oiled  to  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and  rain  were  excluded. 
There  too  he  dug  a  well,  and  around  it  planted  an  orchard : 
Still  may  be  seen  to  this  day  some  trace  of  the  well  and  the 

orchard. 
Close  to  the  house  was  the  stall,  where,  safe  and  secure  from  an- 
noyance 
Kaghom,  the  snow-white  steer,  that  had  fisdlen  to  Alden's  allotment 
In  the  division  of  cattle,  might  ruminate  in  the  night-time 
Over  the  pastures  he  cropped,  made  fragrant  by  sweet  penny-royaL 

Oft  when  his  labour  was  finished,  with  eager  feet  would  the 

dreamer 
Follow  the  pathway  that  ran  through  the  woods  to  the  house  of 

Priscilla, 
Led  by  illusions  romantic  and  subtile  deceptions  of  fanc^. 
Pleasure  disguised  as  duty,  and  love  in  the  semblance  of  friendship. 
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Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  fashioned  the  walls  of  his 

dwelling  ; 
Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  delved  in  the  soil  of  his  garden  ; 
Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  read  in  his  Bible  on  Sunday 
Praiso    of  the  virtuous  woman,    as  she  is    described  in  the 

Proverbs, — 
How  the  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her  always, 
How  all  the  days  of  her  life  she  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil, 
How  she  seeketh  the  wool  and  the  flax  and  worketh  with  gladness, 
How  she  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle  and  holdeth  the  distaff. 
How  she  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  herself  or  her  household, 
Knowing  her  household  are  clothed  with  the  scarlet  cloth  of  her 

weaving ! 

So  as  she  sat  at  her  wheel  one  afternoon  in  the  autumn, 
Alden,  who  opposite  sat,  and  was  watching  her  dexterous  fingers. 
As  if  the  thread  she  was  spinning  were  that  of  his  life  and  his 

fortune, 
After  a  pause  in  their  talk,  thus  spake  to  the  sound  of  the  spindle. 
"  Truly,  Priscilla,"  he  said,  "  when  I  see  you  spinning  and  spmuing, 
Never  idle  a  moment,  but  thrifty  and  thoughtful  of  othei*s. 
Suddenly  you  are  transformed,  are  visibly  changed  in  a  moment ; 
You  are  no  longer  Priscilla,  but  Bertha  the  Beautiful  Spinner." 
Here  the  light  foot  on  the  treadle  grew  swifter  and  swifter ;  the 

spindle 
Uttered  an  angry  snarl,  and  the  thread  snapped  short  in  her  fingers; 
While  the  impetuous  speaker,  not  heeding  tne  mischief,  continued: 
"  You  are  the  beautiful  Bertha,  the  spinner,  the  queen  of  Helvetia ; 
She  whose  story  I  read  at  a  stall  in  the  streets  of  Southampton, 
Who,  as    she  rode  on  her  palfrey,  o'er  valley  and    meadow 

and  mountain. 
Ever  was  spinning  her  thread  from  a  distaff  fixed  to  her  saddle. 
She  was  so  thrifty  and  good,  that  her  name  passed  into  a  proverb. 
So  shall  it  be  with  your  own,  when  the  spinning-wheel  shall 

no  longer 
Hum  in  the  house  of  the  farmer,  and  fill  its  chambers  with  music. 
Then  shall  the  mothers,  reproving,  relate  how  it  was  in  their 

childhood. 
Praising  the  good  old  times,  and  the  days  of  Priscilla  the  spinner !" 
Straight  uprose  from  her  wheel  the  beautiful  Puritan  maiden. 
Pleased  with  the  praise  of  her  thrift  from  him  whose  praise  was 

the  sweetest. 
Drew  from  the  reel  on  the  table  a  snowy  skein  of  her  spinning. 
Thus   making   answer,  meanwhile,  to    the    flattering    phrases 

of  Alden : 
"  Come,  you  must  not  be  idle ;  if  I  am  a  pattern  for  housewives. 
Show  yourself  equally  worthy  of  being  the  model  of  husbands. 
Hold  this  skein  on  your  hands,  while  I  wind  it,  ready  for  knitting ; 
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Then  who  knows  but  hereafter,  when  fashions  have  changed  and 

the  manners, 
Fathers  may  talk  to  their  sons  of  the  good  old  times  of  John  Alden !" 
Thus,  with  a  jest  and  a  laugh,  the  skein  on  his  hands  she  adjusted, 
He  sitting  awkwardly  there,  with  his  arms  extended  before  him, 
She  standing  graceful,  erect,  and  winding    the    thread    from 

his  fingers. 
Sometimes  chiding  a  little  his  clumsy  manner  of  holding, 
Sometimes  touching  his  hands,  as  she  disentangled  expertly 
Twist  or  knot  in  the  yarn,  unawares — for  how  could  she  help  it  ^— 
Sending  electrical  thrills  through  every  nerve  in  his  body. 

Lo !  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  a  breathless  messenger  entered, 
Bringing  in  hurry  and  heat  the  terrible  news  from  the  village; 
Tes ;  Miles  Standish  was  dead ! — ^an  Indian  had  brought  them  the 

tidings,^ 
Slain  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot  down  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
Into  an  amoush  beguiled,  cut  off  with  the  whole  of  his  forces ; 
All  the  town  would  be  burned,  and  all  the  people  be  murdered  ! 
Such  were  the  tidings  of  evil  that  burst  on  the  hearts  of  the 

hearers. 
Silent  and  statue-like  stood  Priscilla,  her  face  looking  backward 
Still  at  the  face  of  the  speaker,  her  arms  uplifted  in  horror ; 
But  John  Alden,  upstarting,  as  if  the  barb  of  the  arrow 
Piercing  the  heart  of  his  ftieud  had  struck  his  own,  and  had 

sundered 
Once  and  for  ever  the  bonds  that  held  him  bound  as  a  captive. 
Wild  with  excess  of  sensation,  the  awful  delight  of  his  freedom, 
Mingled  with  pain  and  regret,  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing, 
Clasped,  almost  with  a  groan,  the  motionless  form  of  Priscilla^ 
Pressing  her  close  to  his  heart,   as  for  ever  his    own,    and 

exclaiming : 
"Those  whom  the  Lord  hath  united,  let  no  man  put  them 

asunder ! " 

Even  as  rivulets  twain,  from  distant  and  separate  sources, 
Seeing  each  other  afar,  as  they  leap  from  the  rocks,  and  pursuing 
Each  one  its  devious  path,  but  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
Rush  together  at  last,  at  their  trysting-place  in  the  forest ; 
So  these  lives  that  had  run  thus  for  in  separate  channels, 
Coming  in  sight  of  each  other,  then  swerving  and  flowing  asimder, 
Parted  by  barriers  strong,  but  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 
Bushed  together  at  last,  and  one  was  lost  in  the  other. 
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IX. 

THE  WEDDING-DAT. 

Forth  from  the  curtain  of  clouds,  from  the  tent  of  purple  and 

scarlet. 
Issued  the  sun,  the  great  High-Priest,  in  his  garments  resplendent, 
Holiness  unto  the  LK>rd,  in  letters  of  light,  on  his  forehead, 
Round  the  hem  of  his  robe  the  golden  bells  and  pomegranates, 
Blessing  the  world  he  came,  and  the  bars  of  vapour  beneath  him 
Gleamed  like  a  grate  of  brass,  and  the  sea  at  his  feet  was  a  laver ! 

This  was  the  wedding  mom  of  PrisciUa  the  Puritan  maiden. 
Friends  were  assembled  together  ;  the  Elder  and  Magistrate  also 
Graced  the  scene  with  their  presence,  and  stood  like  the  Law  and 

the  Gospel 
One  with  the  sanction  of  earth,  and  one  with  the  blessing  of 

heaven. 
Simple  and  brief  was  the  wedding,  as  that  of  Huth  and  of  Boaz. 
Softly  the  youth  and  the  maiden  repeated  the  words  of  betrothal. 
Taking  each  other  for  husband  and  wife  in  the   Magistrate's 

presence. 
After  the  Puritan  way,  and  the  laudable  custom  of  Holland. 
Fervently  then,  and  devoutly,  the  excellent  Elder  of  Plymouth 
Prayed  for  the  hearth  and  the  home,  that  were  founded  that  day 

in  affection. 
Speaking  of  life  and  of  death,  tod  imploring  divine  benedictions. 

Lo!    when  the  service  was  ended,  a  form  appeared  on  the 

threshold, 
Clad  in  armour  of  steel,  a  sombre  and  sorrowful  figure  ! 
Why  does  the  bridegroom  start    and    stare    at    the    strange 

apparition  ? 
Why  does  the  bride  turn  pale,  and  hide  her  &ce  on  his  shoulder  ? 
Is  it  a  phantom  of  air, — a  bodiless,  spectral  iUusion  ? 
Is  it  a  gnost  from  the  grave,  that  has  come  to  forbid  the  betrothal  ? 
Long  had  it  stood  there  unseen,  a  guest  uninvited,  unwelcomed ; 
0?er  its  clouded  eyes  there  had  passed  at  times  an  expression 
Softening  the  gloom  and  revealing  the  warm  heart  hidden  beneath 

them. 
As  when  across  the  sky  the  driving  rack  of  the  rain-cloud 
Grows  for  a  moment  thin,  and  betrays  the  sun  by  its  brightness. 
Once  it  had  hfted  its  hand,  and  moved  its  lips,  but  was  silent. 
As  if  an  iron  wiU  had  mastered  the  fleeting  intention. 
But  when  were  ended  the  troth  and  the  prayer  and  the  last  bene* 

diction. 
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Into  the  room  it  strode,  aud  the  people  beheld  with  amazemeut 

Bodily  there  in  his  armour  Miles  Staxidish  the  Captain  of 
Plymouth ! 

Grasping  the  bridegroom's  hand,  he  said  with  emotion,  "  Forgive 
me! 

I  have  been  angry  and  hurt, — ^too  long  have  I  cherished  the 
feeling ; 

I  have  been  cruel  and  hard,  but  now,  thank  God !  it  is  ended. 

Mine  is  the  same  hot  blood  that  leaped  in  the  veins  of  Hugh 
Standish, 

Sensitive,  swift  to  resent,  but  as  swift  in  atoning  for  error. 

Kevor  so  much  as  now  was  Miles  Standish  the  friend  of  John 
Alden." 

Thereupon  answered  the  bridegroom:  ''Let  all  be  foxgotten 
between  us, — 

All  save  the  dear,  old  fiiiendship,  and  that  shall  grow  older  and 
dearer ! " 

Then  the  Captain  advanced,  and,  bowing,  saluted  Prisoilla, 

Gravely,  and  after  the  manner  of  old-faanioned  gentry  in  England, 

Something  of  camp  and  of  court,  of  town  and  of  country,  com- 
mingled, 

Wishing  her  joy  of  her  wedding,  and  loudlv  lauding  her  husband. 

Then  he  said  with  a  smile:  "I  should  have  remembered  the 
adage, — 

If  you  would  be  well  served,  you  must  serve  yourself ;  and  more- 
over. 

No  man  can  gather  cherries  in  Kent  at  the  season  of  Christmas ! " 

Great  was  the  people's  amazement,  and  greater  yet  their 
rejoicing. 
Thus  to  behold  once  more  the  simbumt  face  of  their  Captain, 
Whom  they  had  mourned  as  dead  ;  and  they  gathered  and  crowded 

about  him, 
Eager  to  see  him  and  hear  him,  forgetful  of  bride  and    of 

bridegroom. 
Questioning,  auswering,  laughing,  and  each  interrupting  the  other. 
Till  the  good  Captain  declared,  being  quite  overpowered  and  be- 
wildered. 
He  had  rather  by  far  break  into  an  Indian  encampment, 
Than  come  again  to  a  wedding  to  which  he  had  not  been  invited. 
Meanwhile  the  bridegroom  went  forth  and  stood  with  the  bride 
at  the  doorway, 
Breathing  the  perfumed  air  of  that  warm  and  beautiful  morning 
Touched  with  autumnal  tints,  but  lonely  and  sad  in  the  sunshine, 
Lay  extended  before  them  the  land  of  toil  and  privation  ; 
There  were  the  graves  of  the  dead,  aud  the  barren  waste  of  the 

sea-shore, 
There  the  familiar  fields,  the  groves  of  pine,  and  the  meadows ; 
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But  to  their  eyes  transfigured,  it  seemed  as  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
Filled  with  the  presence  of  God,  whose  voice  was  the  sound  of  the 
ocean. 

Soon  was  their  vision  disturb'ed  bj  the  noise  and  stir  of  depar- 
ture. 
Friends  coming  forth  from  the  house,  and  impatient  of  longer 

delaying. 
Each  with  his  plan  for  the  day,  and  the  work  that  was  left  uncom- 
pleted. 
Then  from  a  stall  near  at  hand,  amid  exclamations  of  wonder, 
Alden  the  thoughtful,  the  careful,  so  happy,  so  proud  of  Priscilla, 
Brought  out  his  snow-white  steer,  obeying  the  hand  of  its  master. 
Led  by  a  cord  that  was  tied  to  an  iron  ring  in  its  nostrils, 
Covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  a  cushion  placed  for  a  saddle. 
She  should  not  walk,  he  said,  through  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 

noonday ; 
Nay,  she  should  ride  like  a  aueen,  not  plod  along  like  a  peasant. 
Somewhat  alarmed  at  first,  but  reassured  by  the  others, 
Piaciug  her  hand  on  the  cushion,  her  foot  in  the  hand  of  her 

husband, 
Gayly,  with  joyous  laugh,  Priscilla  mounted  her  palfrey. 
**  Nothing  is  wanting  now,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, ''  but  tne  distaff; 
Then  you  would  be  in  truth  my  queen,  my  beautiful  Bertha  !* 

Onward  the  bridal  procession   now   moved   to   their   new 

habitation, 
Happy  husband  and  wife,  and  friends  conversing  together. 
Pleasantly  murmured  the  brook,  as  they  crossed  the  ford  in  the 

forest, 
Pleased  with  the  image  that  passed,  like  a  dream  of  love  through 

its  bosom, 
Tremulous,  floating  in  air,  o'er  the  depths  of  the  azure  abysses. 
Down  through    the  golden  leaves  tne  sun  was    pouring    his 

splendours, 
Gleaming  on  purple  grapes,  that,  from  branches  above  them  sus- 
pended. 
Mingled  their  odorous  breath  with  the  balm  of  the  pine  and  the 

fir-tree, 
Wild  and  sweet  as  the  clusters  that  grew  in  the  valley  of  Eshcol. 
Like  a  picture  it  seemed  of  the  primitive,  pastoral  ages. 
Fresh  with  the  youth  of  the  worla,  and  recalling  Rebecca  and  Isaac, 
Old  and  yet  ever  new,  and  simple  and  beautiful  always, 
Love  immortal  and  voung  in  the  endless  succession  of  lovers. 
So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  passed  onward    the    bridal 

procession. 
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.    .    eome  i  gra  ran  cantando  lor  lai, 
Faoendo  in  aer  di  si  Innga  liga. 

DAinx. 


PROMETHEUS,  OR  THE  POETS  FORETHOUGHT. 

Of  Prometheus,  how  undaunted 

On  Olympus*  shining  bastions 
His  audacious  foot  he  planted. 
Myths  are  told  and  songs  are  chanted, 

Full  of  promptings  and  suggestions. 

Beautiful  is  the  tradition 

Of  that  flight  through  heavenly  portals. 
The  old  classic  superstition 
Of  the  theft  and  the  transmission 

Of  the  fire  of  the  Immortals! 

First  the  deed  of  noble  daring. 

Born  of  heavenward  aspiration, 
Then  the  fire  with  mortals  sharing. 
Then  the  vulture, — the  despairing 

Cry  of  pain  on  crags  Caucasian. 

All  is  but  a  sjrmbol  painted 

Of  the  Poet,  Prophet,  Seer; 
Only  those  are  crowned  and  sainted 
Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted. 

Making  nations  nobler,  freer. 

In  their  feverish  exultations. 

In  their  triumph  and  their  yearning, 

In  their  passionate  pulsations. 

In  their  words  among  the  nations. 
The  Promethean  fire  is  burning. 

Shall  it,  then,  be  unavailing. 

All  this  toil  for  human  culture? 

Through  the  cloud-rack,  dark  and  trailing. 

Must  they  see  above  them  sailing 

0*er  lifers  barren  crags  the  vulture  7 
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Such  a  fate  as  tlii.s  was  Dante's, 
By  defeat  aud  exile  maddeued; 

Thus  were  Milton  and  Cei'vantes, 

Nature's  priests  and  Corybantes, 

By  affliction  touched  and  saddened. 

But  the  glories  so  transcendent 

That  around  their  memories  cluster, 
And,  on  all  their  steps  attendant, 
Make  their  darkened  lives  resplendent 
With  such  gleatDs  of  inward  lustre ! 

All  the  melodies  mysterious. 

Through  the  dreary  darkness  chanted; 
Thoughts  in  attitudes  imperious. 
Voices  soft,  and  deep,  and  serious, 

Words  that  whispered,  songs  that  haunted! 

All  the  soul  in  rapt  suspension. 

All  the  quivering,  palpitating 
Chords  of  life  in  utmost  tension, 
With  the  fervour  of  invention, 

With  the  rapture  of  creating! 

Ah,  Prometheus!   heaven-scaling! 

In  such  hours  of  exultation 
Even  the  faintest  heart,  unquailing, 
Might  behold  the  vulture  sailing 

Hound  the  cloudy  crags  Oaiicasi&n! 

Though  to  all  there  is  not  given 

Strength  for  such  sublime  endeavour, 

Thus  to  scale  the  walls  of  heaven, 

And  to  leaven  with  fiery  leaven 
All  the  hearts  of  men  for  ever; 

Yet  all  bards,  whose  hearts  unblighted 

Honour  and  believe  the  presage, 
Hold  aloft  their  torches  lighted, 
Gleaming  through  the  realms  benighted, 
As  they  onward  bear  the  message  1 


SPANISH  BALLAD. 

The  peasant  leaves  his  plough  a-field, 
The  reaper  leaves  his  hook, 

Aud  from  his  hand  the  shepherd-boy 
Lets  fall  the  pastoral  crook. 
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The  young  set  up  a  shout  of  joy, 

The  old  forget  their  years, 
The  feeble  man  grows  stout  of  heart, 

No  more  the  craven  fears. 

All  rush  to  Bemard*s  standard, 

And  on  liberty  they  call ; 
They  cannot  brook  to  wear  the  yoke. 

When  threatened  by  the  Qaul. 

"Free  were  we  bom,"  *tis  thus  they  cry, 

"And  willingly  pay  we 
The  duty  that  we  owe  our  king. 

By  the  divine  decree. 

*^But  God  forbid  that  we  obey 

The  laws  of  foreign  knaves. 
Tarnish  the  glory  of  our  sires. 

And  make  our  children  slaves. 

"Our  hearts  have  not  so  craven  grown, 

So  bloodless  all  our  veins. 
So  vigourless  our  brawny  arms. 

As  to  submit  to  chains. 

''Has  the  audacious  Frank,  forsooth, 

Subdued  these  seas  and  lands? 
Shall  he  a  bloodless  victory  have  7 

No;  not  while  we  have  hands. 

"He  shall  learn  that  the  gallant  Leonese 

Can  bravely  fight  and  fall ; 
But  that  they  know  not  how  to  yield; 

They  are  Oastilians  alL 

"'Was  it  for  this  the  Roman  power 

Of  old  was  made  to  yield 
Unto  Numantia's  valiant  hosts. 

On  many  a  bloody  field  7 

"Shall  the  bpld  lions  that  have  bathed 

Their  paws  in  Lilmm  gore, 
Crouch  biftsely  to  a  feebler  foe, 

And  dare  the  strife  no  more? 

"  Let  the  false  king  sell  town  and  tower, 

But  not  his  vassals  free; 
For  to  subdue  the  free-bom  soul 

No  royal  power  hath  he ! " 

T 
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ALPINE  ODK 

Come,  golden  evening !    In  the  west 
Enthrone  the  storm-dispelling  sun, 

And  let  the  triple  rainbow  rest 

O'er  all  the  mountain  tops : — 'tis  done ; 

The  tempest  ceases.    Bold  and  bright 
The  rainbow  shoots  from  hill  to  hill ; 

Down  sinks  the  sun — on  presses  night- 
Mont  Blanc  is  lovely  still ! 

There  take  thy  stand,  my  spirit ; — spread 

The  world  of  shadows  at  thy  feet ; 
And  mark  how  calmly  overhead 

The  stars,  like  saints  in  glory,  meet. 
While  hid  in  solitude  sublime, 

Methinks  I  muse  on  Nature's  tomb, 
And  hear  the  passing  foot  of  Time 

Step  througn  the  silent  gloom. 

All  in  a  moment  crash  on  crash. 

From  precipice  to  precipice, 
An  avalanche's  ruins  dash 

Down  to  the  nethermost  abyss, 
Invisible  ;  the  ear  alone 

Pursues  the  uproar  till  it  dies ; 
Echo  to  echo,  groan  for  groan. 

From  deep  to  deep  replies. 

Silence  again  the  darkness  seals, 

Darkness  that  may  be  felt.    But  soon 
The  silver-clouded  east  reveals 

The  midnight  spectre  of  the  moon : 
In  half-eclipse  she  lifts  her  horn, 

Yet  o'er  the  host  of  Heaven  supreme, 
Brings  the  faint  semblance  of  a  mom. 

With  her  awakening  beam. 

Ah  !  at  her  touch  these  Alpine  heights 

Unreal  mockeries  appear; 
With  blacker  shadows,  ghastlier  light. 

Emerging  as  she  climbs  ^be  sphere  ; 
A  crowd  of  apparitions  pale ! 

I  hold  my  breath  in  chill  suspense. 
They  seem  so  exquisitely  frail. 

Lest  they  should  vanish  hence. 

I  breathe  again,  I  freely  breathe; 

Thee,  Leman's  Lake,  once  more  I  trace. 
Like  Dian's  crescent  far  beneath. 

As  beautiful  as  Dian's  face. 
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Pride  of  the  land  that  gave  me  birth; 

All  that  thy  waves  reflect  I  love, 
Where  Heaven  itself,  brought  down  to  earth, 

Looks  fairer  than  above. 

Safe  on  thy  banks  again  I  stray; 

The  trance  of  poesy  is  o'er, 
And  I  am  here  at  dawn  of  day, 

Gkizing  on  momitains  as  before. 
Where  all  the  strange  mutations  wrought 

Were  magic  feats  of  my  own  mind ; 
For,  in  that  fairy-land  of  thought, 

Whatever  I  seek  I  find." 


THE  WARDEN  OF  THE  CINQUE  PORTS. 

A  MIST  was  driving  down  the  British  Channel, 

The  dav  was  just  begun. 
And  througn  the  window-panes,  on  floor  and  panel. 

Streamed  the  red  autumn  sun. 

It  glanced  on  flowing  flag  and  rippHng  pennon, 

And  the  white  sails  of  ships ; 
And,  from  the  frowning  rampart,  the  black  cannon 

Hailed  it  with  feverish  bps. 

Sandwich,  and  Romney,  Hastings,  Hithe,  and  Dover 

Were  all  alert  that  day, 
To  see  the  French  waivst^uners  speeding  over, 

When  the  fog  cleared  away. 

Sullen  and  silent,  and  like  couchant  lions, 

Their  cannon,  through  the  nieht. 
Holding  their  breath,  had  watched,  in  grim  defiance, 

The  sea-coast  opposite. 

And  now  they  roared  at  drum-beat  from  their  stations 

On  every  citadel ; 
Each  answering  each,  with  morning  salutations. 

That  all  was  well. 

And  down  the  coast,  all  taking  up  the  burden. 

Replied  the  distant  forts. 
As  if  to  summon  firom  his  sleep  the  Warden 

And  Lord  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Him  shall  no  simshine  from  the  fields  of  azure, 

No  drum-beat  from  the  wall, 
No  morning  gun  from  the  black  fort's  embrasure. 

Awaken  with  its  call! 
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No  more,  aoiTeying  with  an  aje  imiMurtial 

The  long  line  of  the  coast. 
Shall  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  c^  Fl^  Marshal 

Be  seen  upon  his  post! 

For  in  the  night,  unseen  a  single  warrior. 

In  sombre  harness  mailed^ 
Dreaded  of  man,  and  sumamed  the  Deatzojer, 

The  rampart  wall  has  sealed. 

He  pJ^sMd  into  the^  chamber  of  the  sleeper, 

The  dark  and  silent  room, 
And  as  he  entered,  darker  grew,  and  deeper, 

The  silence  and  the  gloom. 

He  did  not  pause  toparley  or  dissemble, 

But  smote  the  Warden  hoar; 
Ah  I  what  a  blow!  that  made  all  England  tremble 

And  groan  from  shore  to  shore. 

Meanwhile,  without,  the  surlv  cannon  waited, 

The  sun  rose  luright  overhead; 
Nothing  in  Nature's  aspect  intimated 

That  a  great  man  was  dead. 


HAUNTED  HOUSEa 

All  houses  wherein  men  have  lired  and  died 

Are  haunted  houses.    Through  the  open  doors 

The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide, 

With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors. 

We  meet  them  at  the  doorway,  on  the  stair, 
Alonff  the  passages  they  come  and  go, 

Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 

A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

There  are  more  guests  at  table  than  the  hosts 

Invited ;  the  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghosts. 

As  Solent  as  the  pictures  on  the  walL 

The  stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  see 

The  rorms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear ; 

He  but  perceives  what  is;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear. 

We  have  no  title  deeds  to  house  or  lands; 

Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dustv  hamU, 

Aud  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates. 
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The  spirit-world  around  this  world  of  sense 
Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  everywhere 

Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and  vapours  dense 
A  vital  breath  of  more  ethereal  air. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 

By  opposite  attractions  and  desires; 
The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys, 

Aud  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspires. 

These  perturbations,  this  perpetual  jar 

Of  earthly  wants  and  aspirations  high. 
Come  from  the  influence  of  an  unseen  star, 

An  undiscovered  planet  in  our  sky. 

And  as  the  moon  from  some  dark  gate  of  cloud 
Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of  light, 

Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  crowd 
Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night, — 

So  from  the  world  of  spirits ,  there  descends 
A  bridge  of  li^ht,  connecting  it  with  this. 

O'er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and  bends, 
Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark  abyss. 


IN  THE  CHURCHYAED  AT  CAMBRIDGK 

In  the  village  churchyard  she  lies, 
Dust  is  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 

No  more  she  breathes,  nor  feels,  nor  stirs ; 
At  her  feet  and  at  her  h^id 
Lies  a  slave  to  attend  the  dead, 

But  their  dust  is  white  as  hers. 

Was  she  a  lady  of  high  degree. 
So  much  in  love  with  the  vanity 

And  foolish  pomp  of  this  world  of  ours  ? 
Or  was  it  Christian  charity, 
And  lowliness  and  humility, 

The  richest  and  rarest  of  all  dowers? 

Who  shall  teU  us?    No  one  speaks; 
No  colour  shoots  into  those  cheeks. 

Either  of  anger  or  of  pride, 
At  the  rude  question  we  nave  asked ; 
Nor  will  the  mystery  be  unmasked 

By  those  who  are  keeping  at  her  side. 
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Hereafter  1 — ^And  do  you  think  to  look 
On  the  terrible  pages  of  that  Book 

To  find  her  failings,  feiults,  and  errors? 
Ah,  you  will  then  have  other  cares, 
In  your  own  shortcomings  and  despairs, 

In  your  own  secret  sins  and  terrors ! 


THE  EMPEROR'S  BIRD'S-NEST. 

Once  the  Emperor  Charles  of  Spain, 

With  his  swarthy,  grave  commanders, 

I  forget  in  what  campaign, 

Long  besieged  in  mud  and  rain, 

Some  old  frontier  town  of  Flanders. 

Up  and  down  the  dreary  camp. 

In  great  boots  of  Spanish  leather, 

Striding  with  a  measured  tramp, 

These  Hidalgos,  dull  and  damp, 

Cursed  the  Frenchmen,  cursed  the  weather. 

Thus  as  to  and  fro  they  went. 

Over  upland  and  through  hollow^ 

Giving  their  impatience  vent. 

Perched  upon  the  Emperor's  tent, 

In  her  nest,  they  spied  a  swallow. 

Yes,  it  was  a  swallow's  nest. 

Built  of  clay  and  hair  of  horses, 

Mano,  or  tail,  or  dragoon's  crest, 

Found  on  hedgerows  east  and  west. 
After  skirmish  of  the  forces. 

Then  an  old  Hidalgo  said. 

As  he  twirled  his  grey  mustachio, 
''Sure  this  swallow  overhead 
Thinks  the  Emperor's  tent  a  shed, 

And  the  Emperor  but  a  Macho ! " 

Hearing  his  imperial  name 

Coupled  with  those  words  of  malice. 
Half  in  anger,  half  in  shame. 
Forth  the  great  campaigner  came, 

Slowly  from  his  canvas  palace. 

"Let  no  hand  the  bird  molest," 

Said  he  solemnly,  "nor  hurt  her  !^ 

Adding  then,  by  way  of  jest, 

''Qolondrina  is  my  guest, 

'Tia  the  wife  of  some  deserter  I " 


ij> 
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Swift  as  bowstring  speeds  a  shaft, 

Through  t^ie  camp  was  spread  the  rumour, 
And  the  soldiers,  as  thej  quaffed 
Flemish  beer  at  dinner,  laughed 

At  the  £mperor*s  pleasant  humour. 

So  uidiarmed  and  unafeud 

Sat  the  swallow  still  and  brooded. 
Till  the  constant  cannonade 
Through  the  walls  a  breach  had  made. 

And  the  siege  was  thus  concluded. 

Then  the  army,  elsewhere  bent, 

Struck  its  tents  as  if  disbanding. 
Only  not  the  Emperor's  tent, 
FoF  he  ordered,  ere  he  went. 

Very  curtly,  "  Leave  it  standing  1 " 

So  it  stood  there  all  alone. 

Loosely  flapping,  torn  and  tattered, 
Till  the  brood  was  fledged  and  flown. 
Singing  o'er  those  walls  of  stone 

Which  the  cannon-shot  had  shattered. 


THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

Two  angels,  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death, 

Passed  o'er  our  village  as  the  morning  broke ; 

The  dawn  was  on  their  laces,  and  beneath. 

The  sombre  houses  hearsed  with  plumes  of  smoke. 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same. 

Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white ; 

But  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as  with  flame, 
And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light. 

I  saw  them  pause  on  their  celestial  way; 

Then  said  I,  with  deep  fear  and  doubt  oppressed, 
''Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou  betray 

The  place  where  thy  beloved  are  at  rest ! " 

And  he  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels. 
Descending,  at  my  door  began  to  knock, 

And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 

The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake's  shock. 

I  recognised  the  nameless  agony. 

The  terror  and  the  tremor  and  the  pain, 

That  ofb  before  had  filled  or  haunted  me. 

And  now  returned  with  'threefold  strength  again. 
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The  door  I  opened  to  mj  heavenly  guest, 

And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heud  God's  voice; 

And,  knowing  whatsoe'er  He  sent  was  best, 
Dared  neither  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then  with  a  smile,  that  filled  the  house  with  light, 
"  My  errand  is  not  Death,  but  Life,"  he  said ; 

And  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sight. 
On  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 

Twas  at  thy  door,  0  friend !  and  not  at  mine, 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath. 

Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine, 

Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  Death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 

A  sliadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin  ;  * 

And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room. 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  of  God !    If  He  but  wave  his  hand. 

The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  and  loud, 

Till,  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 

Lo !  He  looks  back  from  the  departing  cloud. 

Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  his ; 

Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  beUeving  this, 

Against  his  messengers  to  shut  the  door  ? 


DAYLIGHT  AND  MOONLIGHT. 

In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon. 
Yesterday  I  saw  the  moon 
Sailing  high,  but  faint  and  white. 
As  a  schoolboy's  paper  kite. 

In  broad  daylight,  yesterday, 
I  read  a  poet's  mystic  lay; 
And  it  seemed  to  me  at  most 
As  a  phantom,  or  a  ghost. 

But  at  length  the  feverish  day 
Like  a  passion  died  away, 
And  the  night,  serene  and  still. 
Fell  on  village,  vale,  and  hill. 

Then  the  moon  in  all  her  pride. 
Like  a  spirit  glorified, 
Filled  and  overflowed  the  night 
With  revelations  of  her  light. 
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And  the  Poet's  sons  again 

Passed  like  music  through  mj  brain ; 

Nifi;ht  interpreted  to  me 

All  its  grace  and  mystery. 


THE  JEWISH   CEMETERY  AT  NEWPORT. 

How  strange  it  seems !    These  Hebrews  in  their  graves, 
Close  by  the  street  of  this  Mr  seaport  town, 

Silent  beside  the  nevernsilent  waves, 

At  rest  in  all  this  moving  up  and  down! 

The  trees  are  white  with  dust,  that  o'er  their  sleep 

Wave  their  broad  curtaius  in  the  south  wind's  bx'eath, 

While  underneath  such  le^  tents  they  keep 
The  long,  mysterious  llxodus  of  Death. 

And  these  sepulchral  stones,  so  old  and  brown, 
That  pave  with  level  flags  their  burial-place, 

Seem  like  the  tablets  of  the  Law,  thrown  down 
And  broken  by  Moses  at  the  mountain's  base. 

The  very  names  recorded  here  ai-e  stranfi;e, 
Of  foreign  accent,  and  of  different  cumes ; 

Alvares  and  Rivera  interchange 

With  Abraham  and  Jacob  of  old  times. 

"  Blessed  be  God !   for  He  created  Death  ! " 

The  mourners  said,  ''and  Death  is  rest  and  peace  ;" 

Then  added,  in  the  certainty  of  faith, 

''And  giveth  life  that  never  more  shall  cease." 

Closed  are  the  portals  of  their  Synagogue, 

No  Psalms  of  David  now  the  silence  break. 

No  Rabbi  reads  the  ancient  Decalogue 

In  the  grand  dialect  the  Prophets  spake. 

Gone  are  the  living,  but  the  dead  remain, 
And  not  neglected  ;  for  a  hand  unseen, 

Scattering  its  bounty,  like  a  summer  rain, 

Still  keeps  their  graves  and  their  remembrance  green. 

How  came  they  here  t    What  burst  of  Chiristian  hate, 

What  persecution,  merciless  and  blind, 
Drove  o'er  the  sea— that  desert  desolate — 

These  Ishmaels  and  Hagars  of  mankind  ? 

They  lived  in  narrow  streets  and  lanes  obscure, 
Ghetto  and  Judenstrass,  in  mirk  and  mire ; 

Taught  in  the  school  of  patience  to  endure 
The  life  of  anguish  and  the  death  of  fire. 
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All  their  lives  long,  with  the  unleavened  bread 
And  bitter  herbs  of  exile  and  ito  fears, 

The  wasting  famine  of  the  heart  thev  fed, 

And  slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of  their  tears. 

Anathema  maranatha!  was  the  cry 

That  rang  from  town  to  town,  from  street  to  street ; 
At  every  gate  the  accmrsed  Mordecai 

Was  mocked  and  jeered,  and  spumed  by  Christian  feet. 

Pride  and  humiliation  hand  in  hand 

Walked  with  them  through  the  world  where'er  they 
went; 
Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the  sand, 

And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent. 

For  in  the  background  figures  vague  and  vast 
Of  patriarchs  and  of  prophets  rose  sublime, 

And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  Past 
They  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time. 

And  thus  for  ever  with  reverted  look 

The  mystic  volume  of  the  world  they  read. 

Spelling  it  backwiurd,  like  a  Hebrew  book, 
TiU  life  became  a  Legend  of  the  Dead. 

But  ah !   what  once  has  been  shall  be  no  more  ! 

The  groaning  earth  in  travail  and  in  pain 
Brings  forth  its  races,  but  does  not  restore. 

And  the  dead  nations  never  rise  again. 


OLIVER  BASSELIN. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire 

Still  is  seen  an  ancient  mill, 
With  its  gables  quaint  and  queer. 
And  Beneath  the  window-sill. 
On  the  stone. 
These  words  alone : 
**  Oliver  Basselin  lived  here.** 

Far  above  it,  on  the  steep, 

Ruined  stands  the  old  Chateau ; 
Nothing  but  the  donjon-keep 
Left  for  shelter  or  for  show. 
Its  vacant  eyes 
Stare  at  the  skies, 
Stare  at  the  valley  green  and  deep. 
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Once  a  convent,  old  and  brown, 

Looked,  but  ah!   it  looks  no  more, 
From  the  neighbouring  hillside  down 
On  the  rushing  and  the  roar 
Of  the  stream 
Whose  sunny  gleam 
Cheers  the  little  Norman  town. 

In  that  darksome  mill  of  stone, 

To  the  watei'^s  dash  and  din, 
Careless,  humble,  and  unknown. 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin 
Songs  that  fill 
That  ancient  mill 
With  a  splendour  of  its  own. 

Never  feeling  of  unrest 

Broke  the  pleasant  dream  he  dreamed ; 
Only  made  to  be  his  nest. 

All  the  lovely  valley  seemed ; 
No  desire 
Of  soaring  higher 
Stirred  or  fluttered  in  his  breast. 

True,  his  songs  were  not  divine ; 

Were  not  songs  of  that  high  art. 
Which,  as  winds  do  in  the  pine. 
Find  an  answer  in  each  heart; 
But  the  mirth 
Of  this  green  earth 
Laughed  and  revelled  in  his  line. 

From  the  alehouse  and  the  inn, 

Opening  on  the  narrow  street. 
Came  the  loud,  convivial  din. 
Singing  and  applause  of  feet. 
The  laughing  lavs 
That  in  those  days 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin. 

Jn  the  castle,  cased  in  steel, 

Knights,  who  fought  at  Agincourt, 
Watched  and  waited,  spur  on  heel ; 
But  the  poet  sang  for  sport 
Songs  that  rang 
Another  clang. 
Songs  that  lowlier  hearts  could  feeL 

Li  the  convent,  clad  in  grey. 

Sat  the  monks  in  lonely  ooUs, 
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Paced  the  cloisters,  knelt  to  pray, 
And  the  poet  heard  their  belLs ; 

But  his  rhymes 

Found  other  chimes, 
Nearer  to  the  earth  than  they. 

Gk>ne  are  all  the  barons  bold, 

Gk>ne  are  all  the  kniehts  and  squires. 
Gone  the  abbot  stem  and  cold. 
And  the  brotherhood  of  friars ; 
Not  a  name 
Remains  to  feime, 
From  those  mouldering  days  of  old ! 

But  the  poet's  memory  here 

Of  the  landscape  makes  a  part ; 
Like  the  river,  swirt  and  clear. 

Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart; 
Haunting  still 
That  ancient  mill, 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire. 


VICTOR  QALBRAITH. 

Under  the  walls  of  Monterey 

At  daybreak  the  bugles  began  to  play, 

Victor  Galbraith ! 
In  the  midst  of  the  morning  damp  and  grey, 
These  were  the  words  they  seemed  to  say: 

*<Oome  forth  to  thy  death, 

Victor  Galbraith ! " 

Forth  he  came,  with  a  martial  tread ; 
Firm  was  his  step,  erect  his  head  ; 

Victor  Galbraith, 
He  who  so  well  the  bugle  placed. 
Could  not  mistake  the  words  it  said: 

"Come  forth  to  thy  death, 

Victor  Galbraith  ! " 

He  looked  at  the  earth,  he  looked  at  the  sky. 
He  looked  at  the  files  of  musketry, 

Victor  Galbraith! 
And  he  said,  with  a  steady  voice  and  eye, 
''Take  good  aim;  I  am  ready  to  die!" 

Thus  challenges  death 

Victor  Galbraith. 
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Twelve  fiery  tongues  flashed  straight  and  red. 
Six  leaden  balls  on  their  errand  sped; 

Victor  Galbraith 
Falls  to  the  ground,  but  he  is  not  dead ; 
His  name  was  not  stamped  on  those  bolls  of  lead, 

And  they  only  scath 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Three  balls  are  in  his  breast  and  brain. 
But  he  rises  out  of  the  dust  again, 

Victor  Galbraith ! 
The  water  he  drinks  has  a  bloody  stain ; 
'*  O  kill  me,  and  put  me  out  of  my  pain  1  *' 

In  his  agony  prayeth 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Forth  dart  once  more  those  tongues  of  flame. 
And  the  bugler  has  died  a  death  of  shame, 

Victor  Galbraith ! 
His  soul  has  gone  back  to  whence  it  came, 
And  no  one  answers  to  the  name, 

When  the  Sergeant  saith, 

"  Victor  Galbraith  I " 

Under  the  walls  of  Monterey 

By  night  a  bugle  is  heard  to  play, 

Victor  Galbraith! 
Through  the  mist  of  the  valley  damp  and  gi'ey 
The  sentinels  hear  the  soimd,  and  say, 

*'  That  is  the  wraith 

Of  Victor  Galbraith!" 


MY  LOST  YOUTH. 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
*     That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town. 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  mv  memory  still : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams. 
The  sheen  of  the  £ur-surrounding  seas, 
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And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 

And  the  burden  of  that  old  song, 
It  murmars  and  whispers  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  black  wharfe  and  the  slips, 

And  the  seartides  tossing  free ; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  besurded  Ups, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  sMps, 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  th€|  bulwarks  by  the  shore. 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill ; 
The  sun-rise  gun,  with  his  hollow  roar. 
The  drum-beat  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrilL 

And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memoir  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wina's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  awaj, 

How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide! 
And  the  dead  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  o'erlooking  the  tranquil  bay. 
Where  they  in  battle  died. 

And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  song 
Goes  through  me  with  a  thrill: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 

The  shadows  of  Deering's  Woods ; 
And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighbourhoods. 

And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song, 
It  flutters  and  murmurs  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.** 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 

Across  the  schoolboy's  brain  ; 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart, 
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That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on.  and  is  never  stiU: 
**A  hoys  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts/* 

There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not  speak ; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die ; 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak. 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek. 
And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 

And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill: 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  trees  that  o'ershadow  each  well-known  street, 
As  they  balance  up  and  down, 

Are  singing  the  beautiful  song, 
Are  sighing  and  whispering  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  wnl. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

And  Deering's  Woods  are  fresh  and  &ir, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there. 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were, 
I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  stiU : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 


THE  ROPEWALK. 

In  that  building,  long  and  low, 
With  its  windows  all  a-row, 

Like  the  port-holes  of  a  hulk. 
Human  spiders  spin  and  spin, 
Backward  down  their  thread  so  thin 

Dropping,  each  a  hempen  bulk. 
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At  the  end,  an  open  door; 
Squares  of  sunshine  on  the  floor 

Light  the  long  and  dusky  lane ; 
And  the  whirring  of  a  wheel, 
Dull  and  drowsy,  makes  me  feel 

All  its  spokes  are  in  my  brain. 

As  the  spinners  to  the  end 
Downward  go  and  re-asoend, 

Gleam  the  long  threads  in  the  sun; 
While  within  this  brain  of  mine 
Cobwebs  brighter  and  more  fine 

By  the  busy  wheel  are  spun. 

Two  fair  maidens  in  a  swing, 
Like  white  doves  upon  the  wing^ 

First  before  my  vision  pass; 
Laughing,  as  their  gentle  himds 
Closely  clasp  the  twisted  strands, 

At  their  shadow  on  the  grass. 

Then  a  booth  of  mountebanks, 
With  its  smell  of  tan  and  plauks, 

And  a  girl  poised  high  in  air 
On  a  cord,  in  spangled  dress, 
With  a  ^ed  loveliness. 

And  a  weary  look  of  care. 

Then  a  homestead  among  farms, 
And  a  woman  with  bare  arms 

Drawing  water  from  a  well; 
As  the  bucket  mounts  apace, 
With  it  moimts  her  own  fair  face. 

As  at  some  magician's  spelL 

Then  an  old  man  in  a  tower, 
Kinging  loud  the  noontide  hour. 

While  the  rope  coils  round  and  round 
Like  a  serpent  at  his  feet, 
And  again,  in  swift  retreat, 

Nearly  lifts  him  from  the  ground. 

Then  within  a  prison-yard. 
Faces  fixed,  and  stem,  and  hard, 

Laughter  and  indecent  mirth ; 
Ah  !  it  is  the  gallows-tree ! 
Breath  of  Christian  charity. 

Blow,  and  sweep  it  from  the  earth ! 

Then  a  schoolboy,  with  his  kite 
Gleaming  in  a  sky  of  light, 

And  an  eager,  upward  look  ; 
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Steeds  ponnied  through  lane  and  field  ; 
Fowlers  with  their  snares  concealed ; 
And  an  angler  by  a  brook. 

Ships  rejoicinfl|  in  the  breeze, 
Wrecks  that  float  o'er  unknown  seas, 

Anchors  dragged  through  fiedthleas  sand. 
Sea-fog  drifting  overhead, 
Ajid,  with  lessening  line  and  lead. 

Sailors  feeling  for  the  land. 

All  these  scenes  do  I  behold, 
These,  and  many  left  untold, 

In  that  building  long  and  low ; 
While  the  wheel  goes  round  and  round, 
With  a  drowsj  dreamy  sound. 

And  the  spinners  backward  go. 


THE  GOLDEN  MILESTONE. 

Leafless  are  the  trees;  their  purple  branches 
Spread  themselves  abroad,  like  reefs  of  ooral. 

Rising  silent 
In  the  Red  S^  of  the  Winter  sunset 

From  the  hundred  chimneys  of  the  village, 
Like  the  Afreet  in  the  Arabian  story, 

Smoky  columns 
Tower  aloft  into  the  air  of  amber. 

At  the  window  winks  the  flickering  fire-light ; 
Here  and  there  the  lamps  of  evemng  ghmmer. 

Social  watch-fires 
Answering  one  another  through  the  darkness. 

On  the  hearth  the  lighted  logs  are  glowing. 
And  like  Ariel  in  the  cloven  pine-troe 

For  its  freedom 
Groans  and  sighs  the  air  imprisoned  in  them. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  old  men  seated, 
Seeing  ruined  cities  in  the  ashes, 

Asking  sadly 
Of  the  Ftot  what  it  can  ne'er  restore  them. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  youthful  dreamers, 
Building  castles  fiedr,  with  stately  stairways. 

Asking  blindly 
Of  the  Future  what  it  cannot  give  them. 

u 
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Bj  the  fireside  tragedies  are  acted 

In  whose  scenes  appear  two  actors  only, 

Wife  and  husband^ 
And  above  them  €k>d  the  sole  spectator. 

^7  the  fireside  there  are  peace  and  comfort, 
Wives  and  children,  with  &ir  thoughtfiil  faces, 

Waiting,  watching 
For  a  well-known  footstep  in  the  passage. 

Each  man's  chimney  is  his  Gk>lden  Milestone; 
Is  the  central  poin^  from  which  he  measures 

Every  distance 
Through  the  gateways  of  the  world  around  him. 

In  his  farthest  wanderings  still  he  sees  it; 

Hears  the  talking  flame,  the  answering  night-wind. 

As  he  heard  them 
When  he  sat  with  those  who  were,  but  are  not. 

Happy  he  whom  neither  wealth  nor  fiishion. 
Nor  tne  march  of  the  encroaching  city. 

Drives  an  exile 
From  the  hearth  of  his  ancestral  homestead. 

We  may  bmld  more  splendid  habitations, 

Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptures. 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  assodations ! 


CATAWBA  WINK 

This  song  of  mine 

Is  a  Song  of  the  Vine, 
To  be  sung  bv  the  glowing  embers 

Of  wayside  inns. 

When  the  rain  begins 
To  darken  the  drear  Novembers. 

It  is  not  a  song 

Of  the  Scuppemong, 
From  warm  Carolinian  valleys, 

Nor  the  Isabel 

And  the  Muscadel 
That  bask  in  our  garden  alleys 

Nor  the  red  Mustang, 
Whose  clusters  hang 
O'er  the  waves  of  the  Colorado, 
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And  the  fiery  flood 
Of  whose  purple  blood 
Has  a  dash  of  Spanish  brayada 

For  richest  and  best 

Is  the  wine  of  the  West^ 
That  grows  by  the  Beautiful  Biver; 

w  hose  sweet  perfume 

Fills  all  the  room 
With  a  benison  on  the  giver. 

And  as  hollow  trees 

Are  the  haunts  of  bees. 
For  ever  going  and  coming ; 

So  this  crystal  hive 

Is  all  alive 
With  a  swarming  and  bouing  and  hmmnisg. 

Yerv  good  in  its  way 

Is  the  Verzenay, 
Or  the  Sillery  soft  and  creamy; 

But  Catawba  wine 

Has  a  taste  more  divine, 
More  dulcet^  delicious^  and  Oreamy. 

There  grows  no  vine 

By  the  haunted  Bhine, 
By  Danube  or  Guadalquivir, 

Nor  on  island  or  cape. 

That  bean  such  a  j;rape 
As  grows  by  tiie  Beautiful  Biver. 

Drugged  is  their  juice 

For  K>reign  use, 
When  shipped  o'er  the  reeling  Atlantic, 

To  rack  our  brains 

With  the  fever  pains 
That  have  driven  the  Old  World  frantia 

To  the  sewers  and  sinks 

With  all  such  drinks, 
And  after  them  tumble  the  mixer ; 

For  a  poison  midign 

Is  such  Borgia  wine, 
Or  at  best  but  a  Devil's  Elixir. 

While  pure  as  a  spring 
Is  the  wine  I  sing, 
And  to  praise  it,  one  needs  but  name  it ; 
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For  Catawba  wine 
Has  need  of  no  sign, 
No  taTem-bush  to  prodaim  it. 

And  this  Song  of  the  Vine, 
This  greeting  of  mine, 

The  winds  and  the  birds  shall  deliver 
To  the  Queen  <tf  the  West, 
In  her  garlands  dressed, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Beautiftil  Biver. 


SANTA  FILOMKNA. 

WHSNSfxB  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honour  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 
And  by  their  overflow 
Baiae  us  from  what  is  low! 

Thus  thought  I,  as  bv  night  I  read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead. 
The  trenches  oold  and  damp, 
The  starved  and  ftoaen  oamp, — 

The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain. 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain, 

The  cheerless  oorridors, 

The  cold  and  stony  floora 

Lo !  in  that  house  of  miseiy 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

IW»  through  tne  glimmering  gloom^ 
And  flit  Drom  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss. 

The  speeohless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 
Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls. 
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As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  bo 
Opened  and  then  oloeed  suddenlj, 

The  vision  came  and  went^ 

The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song^ 

That  light  its  ravs  shall  cast 

From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good^ 

Heroic  womanhood. 

Nor  even  shall  be  wantine  here 
The  palm,  the  lily,  and  the  spear, 

Qjie  symbols  that  of  yore 

Saint  Filomena  bore. 


THE  DISCOVERER  OP  THE  NORTH  CAFE. 

A  LBAV  IBOll  sure  ALFIB/S  OBOtlUI. 

OxHXBi;  the  old  sea-captain, 

Who  dwelt  in  Helgoland, 
To  King  Alj&ed,  the  Lover  of  Trnth, 
Brought  a  snow-white  wabros-tooth, 

Which  he  held  in  his  brown  right  hand. 

His  figure  was  tall  and  stately, 
Like  a  boy's  his  eye  appeared ; 

His  hair  was  vellow  as  hay. 

But  threads  of  a  silvery  gray 
Gleamed  in  his  tawny  beard. 

Hearty  and  hale  was  Othere, 

His  cheek  had  the  oolour  of  oak ; 

With  a  kind  of  laugh  in  his  speech, 

Like  the  seartide  on  a  beach. 
As  unto  the  King  he  spoke. 

And  Alfred,  King  of  the  Saxons, 

Had  a  book  upon  his  knees, 
And  wrote  down  tne  wondrous  tale 
Of  him  who  was  first  to  sail 

Into  the  Arctic 
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''So  &r  I  live  to  the  northward, 
No  man  lives  north  of  me  ; 
To  the  east  are  wild  mountain-K^hains, 
And  beyond  them  meres  and  plains ; 
To  the  westward  all  is  sea. 

''So  far  I  live  to  the  northward, 

From  the  harbour  of  Skeringes-hale, 
If  you  only  sailed  by  day, 
With  a  fEiir  wind  all  the  way. 

More  than  a  month  would  you  sail 

"I  own  six  himdred  reindeer, 

With  sheep  and  swine  beside; 
I  have  tribute  from  the  Finns, 
Whalebone  and  reindeer-skins, 
And  ropes  of  walrus-hide. 

"I  ploughed  the  land  with  horses, 
But  mv  heart  was  ill  at  ease,     - 

For  the  old  seafaring  men 

Came  to  me  now  and  then. 

With  their  sagas  of  the  seas  ; — 

"Of  Iceland  and  of  Greenland, 
And  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

And  the  undisoovered  deep  ; — 

I  could  not  eat  nor  sleep 

For  thinking  of  those  seas. 

"To  the  northward  stretched  the  desert, 

How  £Bkr  I  fain  would  know; 
So  at  last  I  sallied  forth. 
And  three  days  sailed  due  north. 
As  &r  as  the  whale-ships  go. 

"  To  the  west  of  me  was  the  ocean. 
To  the  right  the  desolate  shore. 
But  I  did  not  slacken  sail 
For  the  walrus  or  the  whale, 
Till  after  three  days  more. 

"The  days  grew  longer  and  longer. 
Till  they  became  as  one, 

And  southward  through  the  haze 

1  saw  the  sullen  blaze 

Of  the  red  midnight  sun. 

"And  then  uprose  before  me. 
Upon  the  water's  edge, 
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The  huge  and  ha^sard  ahape 
Of  that  unknown  jNorth  Oape 
Whose  form  ia  like  a  wedge. 

''The  sea  was  rough  and  stormy^ 

The  tempest  howled  and  wailed. 
And  the  sea-fog,  like  a  ghost, 
Haunted  that  dreary  ooast ; 

But  onward  stiU  I  sailed. 

«Four  days  I  steered  to  eastward. 

Four  days  without  a  night 
Round  in  a  fiery  ring 
Went  the  great  sun,  0  King, 

With  red  and  lurid  light." 

Here  Alfred,  King  of  the  Saxons, 

Ceased  writing  for  a  while ; 
And  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book. 
With  a  strange  and  puzzled  look, 

And  an  incredulous  smile. 

But  Othere,  the  old  sea-captain, 

He  neither  paused  nor  stirred, 
Till  the  King  listened,  and  then 
Once  more  took  up  his  pen, 

And  wrote  down  every  word. 

"  And  now  the  land,"  said  Othere, 

'*Bent  southward  suddenly. 
And  I  followed  the  curving  shore 
And  ever  southward  bore 

Into  a  nameless  sea. 

^  And  there  we  hunted  the  walrus, 

The  narwhale,  and  the  seal; 
Ha  !  'twas  a  noble  game  ! 
And  like  the  lightning's  flame 

Flew  our  harpoons  of  steeL 

"  There  were  six  of  us  all  together, 

Norsemen  of  Helgoland ; 
In  two  days  and  no  more 
We  killed  of  them  threeeoore^ 

And  dragged  them  to  the  strand !  * 

Here  Alfied  the  Truth-Teller 

Suddenly  closed  1^  book. 
And  lifted  ms  blue  eyes, 
With  doubt  and  strange  surmise 

Depicted  in  their  look. 
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And  Othere  the  old  seft-captain 

Stared  at  him  wild  and  weird, 
Then  smiled,  till  his  shining  teeth 
Gleamed  white  from  underneath 
His  tawny,  quivering  beard. 

And  to  the  King  of  the  Saxons, 
In  witxiess  of  the  faruth. 

Raising  his  noble  head. 

He  stretched  his  brown  hand,  and  said, 
'*  Behold  this  walrus-tooth  1 " 


DAYBREAK 

A  wmD  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 

And  said,  "0  mists,  make  room  for  me.' 

It  hailed  the  ships,  and  cried,  ''Sail  on, 
Ye  mariners,  the  night  is  gone." 

And  hurried  landward  far  away, 
Crying,  **  Awake !  it  is  the  day." 

It  said  unto  the  forest,  **  Shout ! 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out ! " 

It  touched  the  wood-bird's  folded  wing. 
And  said,  "O  bird,  awake  and  sing.** 

And  o'er  the  fisoms,  "  0  chanticleer, 
Your  clarion  blow ;  the  day  is  near.*' 

It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  com, 
"Bow  down,  and  hail  the  coming  mom.'* 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry-tower, 
''Awake,  O  bell!    proclaim  the  hour.*' 

It  crossed  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh. 
And  said,  "  Not  yet !  in  quiet  lie." 


THE  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  AGASSIZ. 

Maj  28,  1867. 

It  was  fifty  years  ago^ 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Yaud, 

A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 
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And  Nature,  the  old  none,  took 

The  child  upon  her  kne& 
Saying:  ''Here  is  a  atory-book 

Thj  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

<<Ck>me,  wander  with  me,**  ahe  said, 

''Into  regions  yet  untrod; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  GkxL** 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  norse^ 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  univetae. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long^ 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child. 

And  will  not  let  him  go, 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

for  the  beautiful  Fkys  de  Vaod ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 

The  Bans  des  Yaohes  of  old. 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

From  glaciers  clear  and  cold; 

And  the  mother  at  home  says,  "  Hark ! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark. 

And  my  boy  does  not  return ! " 


CHILDBEN. 

OoMB  to  me,  O  ye  children ! 

For  I  hear  yon  at  your  pky, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexeid  me 

Have  vanished  quite  away. 

Te  open  the  eastern  windows, 

lliat  look  towards  the  sun. 
Where  thoo^ts  are  singing  swallows 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sunshine, 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklets  flow. 

But  in  miae  is  the  wind  of  Antnmn, 
And  the  first  &11  oi  the  snow. 
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Ah !   what  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more  1 

We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest^ 
With  light  and  air  for  food. 

Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 
Have  been  hardened  into  wood,— 

That  to  the  world  are  children ; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  dimate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  0  ye  children! 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  are  all  our  contrivings, 
And  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 

When  compared  with  your  caresses. 
And  the  gladness  of  your  looks  ? 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said ; 

For  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 


SANDALPHON. 

Havb  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old, 
In  the  Legends  the  Babbins  have  told 

Of  the  limitless  realms  of  the  air, — 
Have  you  read  it. — ^the  marvellous  story 
Of  Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Glory, 

Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Prayer  ? 

How,  erect,  at  the  outermost  gates 
Of  the  Citv  Celestial  he  waits. 

With  his  feet  on  the  ladder  of  light, 
That,  crowded  with  angels  unnumbered. 
By  Jacob  was  seen,  as  he  slumbered 

Alone  in  the  desert  at  night  f 

The  Angels  of  Wind  and  of  Fire 
Chaunt  only  one  hvmn,  and  expire 
With  the  BODgB  irresistible  stress ; 
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Expive  in  their  rapture  and  wonder, 
Ab  harp-strings  are  broken  asunder 
By  music  they  throb  to  express. 

Bat  serene  in  the  rapturous  throng, 
Unmoved  by  the  rush  of  the  song, 

With  eyes  imimpassioned  ana  slow. 
Among  the  dead  angels,  the  deathless 
Sanda^hon  stands  listening  breathless 

To  sounds  that  ascend  from  below; — 

From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore, 
From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  implore 

In  the  fervour  and  passion  of  prayer ; 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losses. 
And  weaiy  with  dragging  the  crosses 

Too  heavy  for  mortaJs  to  bear. 

And  he  gathers  the  pravers  as  he  stands, 
And  they  change  into  flowezB  in  his  hands, 

Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red ; 
And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal. 
Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Inunortal 

Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 

It  is  but  a  legend,  I  know, — 
A  &ble,  a  phuitom,  a  show. 

Of  the  ancient  Babbinical  lore ; 
Tet  the  old  medieval  tradition, 
The  beautiful,  strange  superstition^ 

But  haunts  me  and  holds  me  the  more. 

When  I  look  from  my  window  at  night, 
And  the  welkin  above  is  all  white. 

All  throbbing  and  panting  with  stars, 
Among  them  majestic  is  standing 
Sandalphon  the  angel,  expanding 

His  pinions  in  nebulous  ban. 

And  the  legend,  I  feel,  is  a  part 

Of  the  himger  and  thirst  of  ihe  heart. 

The  fr^isy  and  fire  of  the  brain, 
That  grasps  at  the  frtdtage  forbiddezi. 
The  golden  p<nnegranates  of  Eden, 

To  quiet  its  fever  and  pain. 
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tsHMlSTHEUS^  OR  THE  POETS  AFTERTHOUGHT, 

Uati  I  dreamed?  or  was  it  real, 

What  I  saw  as  in  a  vision, 
When  to  marches  h^eneal, 
lu  the  land  of  the  ideal, 

Moved  my  thought  o'er  fields  Eljaian  ? 

What !  are  these  the  gaests  whose  glances 
Seemed  like  sunshine  i^leaming  round  me ; 

These  the  wild,  bewildered  fimciee, 

That  with  dithyrambic  dances, 

As  with  magic  circles,  bound  me  ? 

Ah  1  how  cold  are  their  caresses ! 

Pallid  cheeks  and  haggard  bosoms! 
Spectral  gleam  their  snow-white  dresses, 
And  from  loose,  dishevelled  tresses 

Fall  the  hyacinthine  blossoms! 

0  mv  songs !  whose  winsome  measures 
Filled  my  heart  with  secret  rapture ! 

Children  of  my  golden  leisures ! 

Must  even  your  delights  and  pleasures 
Fade  and  perish  with  the  capture? 

Fair  they  seemed,  those  songs  sonorous. 
When  they  came  to  me  unbidden ; 
Voices  single,  and  in  chorus, 
Like  the  wild  birds  singing  o'er  us 
In  the  dark  of  branches  hidden. 

Disenchantment!  Dis-illusion ! 

Must  each  noble  aspiration 
Come  at  last  to  this  conclusion. 
Jarring  discord,  wild  confusion, 

litssitude,  renunciation? 

Not  with  steeper  fall  nor  faster. 

From  the  sun's  serene  dominions, 

Not  through  brighter  realms  nor  vaster. 

In  swift  ruin  and  disaster 

loams  fen  with  shattered  pinions ! 

Sweet  Pandora  !  dear  Pandora ! 

Why  did  mighty  Jove  create  thee 
Coy  as  Thetis,  &ir  as  Flora, 
Beautiful  as  young  Aurora, 

If  to  win  thee  is  to  hate  thee? 
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No,  not  hate  thee !  for  this  feeling 

Of  unrest  and  long  resistance 
Is  but  passionate  appealing, 
A  prophetic  whisper  stealing 

O  er  the  choitls  of  our  existence. 

Him  whom  thou  dost  once  enamour, 

Thou,  beloved,  never  leavest ; 
In  life's  discord,  strife,  and  clamour. 
Still  he  feels  thy  spell  of  glamour ; 

Him  of  hope  thou  ne*er  bereavest. 

WeaiT  hearts  by  thee  are  lifted, 

Struggling  souls  by  thee  are  stxengthened, 
Clouds  of  fear  asunder  rifted. 
Truth  from  falsehood  cleansed  and  sifted, 

Lives,  like  days  in  summer,  lengthened. 

Therefore  art  thou  ever  dearer, 

0  my  Sibyl,  my  deceiver! 
For  thou  makest  each  mystery  clearer. 
And  the  unattained  seems  nearer 

When  thou  fiUest  my  heart  with  fever ! 

Muse  of  all  the  Gifts  and  Qraoes ! 

Though  the  fields  around  us  wither. 
There  are  ampler  realms  and  spaces. 
Where  no  foot  has  left  its  traces ; 

Let  us  turn  and  wander  thither. 
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THE   SONG  OF  HIAWATHA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Should  you  ask  me,  whence  these  stories! 

Whence  these  legends  and  traditions. 

With  the  odours  of  the  forest, 

With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 

With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams. 

With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers, 

With  their  frequent  repetitions, 

And  their  wild  reverbmtions. 

As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains  ? 

I  dbould  answer,  I  should  tell  jou, 
"  From  the  forests  and  the  praines, 
From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northland, 
From  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 
From  the  land  of  the  Daootahs, 
From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fenlands, 
Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 
I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 
From  the  lips  of  Nawadaha, 
The  musician,  the  sweet  singer." 

Should  you  ask  where  Nawadaha 
Found  these  songs,  so  wild  and  wayward, 
Found  these  legends  and  traditions, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
"  In  the  birds'-nests  of  the  forest, 
In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver^ 
In  the  hoof-prints  of  the  bison. 
In  the  eyrie  of  the  eagle ! 

''  ALL  the  wild-fowl  sang  them  to  him, 
In  the  moorlands  and  the  fenlands. 
In  the  melancholy  marshes; 
Cheto?raik,  the  plover,  sang  them, 
Mahng,  the  loon,  the  wild  goose,  Wawa, 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Mushkodasa ! " 
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If  still  further  you  should  ask  me, 
Saying,  ''Who  was  Nawadaha? 
Tell  us  of  this  Nawadaha,'^ 
I  should  answer  your  inquiries 
Straightway  in  such  words  as  follow. 

"  m  the  Vale  of  Tawasentha^ 
In  the  green  and  silent  valley, 
By  the  pleasant  water-courses. 
Dwelt  the  singer  Nawadaha. 
Round  about  the  Indian  village 
Spread  the  meadows  and  the  corn-fields, 
^d  bevond  them  stood 'the  forest, 
Stood  the  groves  of  singing  pine-trees, 
Green  in  Summer,  white  in  Winter, 
Ever  siffhing,  ever  singing. 

«  And  the  pleasant  wateivcourses. 
You  could  trace  them  through  the  valley. 
By  the  rushing  in  the  Spring-time, 
By  the  alders  m  the  Summer, 
By  the  white  fog  in  the  Autumn, 
By  the  black  line  in  the  Winter ; 
Ajid  beside  them  dwelt  the  singer. 
In  the  Vale  of  TawasentluL 
In  the  green  and  silent  vallev. 

"  There  he  sung  of  Hiawatha, 
Sang  the  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
Sang  his  wondrous  birth  and  beinff, 
How  he  prayed  and  how  he  fiurtea. 
How  he  uvea,  and  toiled,  and  suffered. 
That  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper. 
That  he  might  advance  his  people  r' 

Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  Nature, 
Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow. 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest. 
Love  the  wind  among  the  branches. 
And  the  rain-shower  and  the  snow-storm. 
And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 
Through  their  palisades  of  pine-trees, 
And  tne  thunder  in  the  mountains. 
Whose  innumerable  echoes 
Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries; — 
Listen  to  these  wild  traditions, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha ! 

Ye  who  love  a  nation's  legends, 
Love  the  ballads  of  a  people. 
That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Call  to  us  to  pause  and  listen. 
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Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike, 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  thej  aie  sung  or  n>oken ; — 
Listen  to  this  Indian  Legend, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha ! 

Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple, 
Who  have  fidth  in  Qod  and  Nature, 
Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human, 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not, 
That  the  feeble  minds  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Touch  Qod's  nght  hand  in  that  darkness, 
And  ai6  lifted  up  and  strengthened ; — 
Listen  to  this  simple  story. 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha ! 

Te,  who  sometimes,  in  your  rambles 
Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country, 
Where  the  tangled  barberry-bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone  walls  grey  with  mosses, 
Pause  by  some  neglected  graveyard. 
For  a  while  to  muse,  and  poncfer 
On  a  half-effiu>ed  inscription, 
Written  with  little  skill  of  song-crafty 
Homelv  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Full  of  hope  and  yet  of  heart-break. 
Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter : — 
Stay  and  read  this  rude  inscription. 
Read  this  Song  of  Hiawatha ! 


L 

THE  FBAOE-FIPB, 


On  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie, 
On  the  great  Bed  Pipenstone  Quarry, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 
He  the  Master  of  Life,  descending, 
On  the  red  cnm  of  the  quarry 
Stood  erect,  and  called  the  nations, 
Called  the  tribes  of  men  together. 
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From  bis  footprints  flowed  a  river. 
Leaped  into  the  light  of  morning, 
O'er  the  precipice  plungine  downward 
Gleamed  like  Ishkoodah,  the  comet. 
And  the  Spirit,  stooping  earthward, 
With  his  finger  on  the  meadow 
Traced  a  winding  pathway  for  it, 
Saying  to  it,  "  Ron  in  this  way  ! " 

From  the  red  stone  of  the  quarry 
With  his  hand  he  broke  a  fragment, 
Moulded  it  into  a  pipe-head. 
Shaped  and  &shioned  it  with  figures ; 
From  the  margin  of  the  river 
Took  a  long  reed  for  a  pipe-stem. 
With  its  dark  green  leaves  upon  it; 
Filled  the  pipe  with  bark  of  willow ; 
With  tiie  bark  of  the  red  willow  ; 
Breathed  upon  the  neighbouring  forest. 
Made  its  great  boughs  chafe  toother, 
Till  in  flame  l^ey  burst  and  kmdled ; 
And  erect  upon  the  mountains, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
Smoked  the  calumet,  the  Peaoe-Pipe, 
As  a  signal  to  ^e  nations. 

And  the  smoke  rose  slowly,  slowly, 
Through  the  tranquil  air  of  morning. 
First  a  sin^e  line  of  darkness, 
Then  a  denser,  bluer  vapour. 
Then  a  snow-white  cloua  uiiiblding, 
Like  the  tree-tops  of  the  forest, 
Ever  rising,  rising,  rising. 
Till  it  touched  the  top  of  heaven, 
1111  it  broke  against  the  heaven. 
And  rolled  outward  all  around  it. 

From  the  Vale  of  Tawasentha, 
From  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
From  the  groves  of  Tuscaloosa, 
From  the  Sir-off  Rockv  MountainB, 
From  the  Northern  lakes  and  rivers^ 
All  the  tribes  beheld  the  sj^al. 
Saw  the  distant  smoke  ascendixig. 
The  Pukwana  of  the  Peaoe-Pipe. 

And  the  Prophets  of  the  nations 
Said:   ''Behold  it,  the  Pukwana! 
By  this  sicnal  from  afar  off. 
Bending  like  a  wand  of  willow. 
Waving  like  a  hand  that  beckons, 
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Oitche  MaoKo,  the  mighty. 
Calls  the  tribes  of  men  together. 
Calls  the  warriors  to  his  council !" 

Down  the  rivers,  o'er  the  prairies, 
Came  the  warriors  of  the  nations^ 
Came  the  Delawares  and  Mohawks, 
Came  the  Chootaws  and  Camanches^ 
Came  the  Shoshonies  and  Blaokfbety 
Came  the  Pawnees  and  Omawhaws^ 
Came  the  Mandans  and  Daootahs, 
Came  the  Hurons  and  Qjibways, 
All  the  warriors  drawn  together 
By  the  signal  of  the  Peaco-Pipe, 
To  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie, 
To  the  ereat  Red  Pipe-stone  Quarry. 

And  Uiey  stood  there  on  the  meadow, 
With  their  weapons  and  their  war-gear. 
Painted  like  the  leaves  of  Autumn, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning, 
Wildly  glaring  at  each  other ; 
In  their  feuses  stem  defiance, 
In  their  hearts  the  feuds  of  ages, 
Tlie  hereditary  hatred, 
The  ancestral  thirst  of  vengeance. 

Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 
The  Creator  of  the  nations^ 
Looked  upon  them  with  compassion. 
With  paternal  love  and  pity; 
Looked  upon  their  wrath  and  wrangling 
But  as  quarrels  among  children, 
But  as  rouds  and  fights  of  children ! 

Over  them  he  stretched  his  right  hand, 
To  subdue  their  stubborn  natures. 
To  allay  their  thirst  and  fever, 
By  the  shadow  of  his  right  hand ; 
Spake  to  them  with  voice  majestic 
A^  the  sound  of  faroff  waters 
Falling  into  deep  abysses. 
Warning,  chiding,  spake  in  this  wise : — 

*'  0  my  cl^dren  !  my  poor  children  ! 
Listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  words  of  warning, 
From  the  lips  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
From  the  Master  of  Life,  who  made  you  1 

''I  have  given  you  lands  to  hunt  in, 
I  have  given  you  streams  to  fish  in, 
I  have  given  you  bear  and  bison, 
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I  have  given  you  roe  and  reindeer, 
I  have  given  you  brant  and  beaver. 
Filled  ue  marshes  full  of  wild-fbwl, ' 
Filled  the  rivers  full  of  fishes ; 
Why  then  are  you  not  contented? 
Why  then  will  you  hunt  each  other  t 

''I  am  weary  of  your  quanelSy 
Weary  of  your  wars  and  oloodshed, 
Weary  of  your  prayers  for  ven^panoe. 
Of  your  wranglings  and  dissensions; 
All  your  strength  is  in  ^our  unioui 
All  your  danger  is  in  disoord; 
Therefore  be  at  peaoe  henceforward^ 
And  as  brothers  live  together. 

'^  I  will  send  a  Prophet  to  you, 
A  Deliverer  of  the  nations, 
Who  shall  guide  you  and  shall  teach  ytm, 
Who  shall  toil  and  suffer  with  you. 
If  you  listen  to  his  counsels, 
Tou  will  multiply  and  prosper; 
If  his  wamiqgs  pass  uimeeaed, 
Tou  wiU  fkde  away  and  perish  1 

''Bathe  now  in  the  straam  befbre  you. 
Wash  the  war-paint  firom  your  hcM^ 
Wash  the  blood-stains  firom  your  fingers. 
Bury  your  war-dubs  and  your  weapons^ 
Break  the  red  stone  firom  this  quany, 
Mould  and  make  it  into  Peaoe-^pes, 
Take  the  reeds  that  grow  beside  you. 
Deck  them  with  your  brightest  feathers, 
Smoke  the  calumet  together. 
And  as  brothers  live  henceforward  1* 

Then  upon  tiie  ground  the  warrion 
Threw  their  cloaks  and  shirts  of  deer-skin, 
Threw  their  weapons  and  their  wai^^^ear, 
Leaped  into  the  rushinff  river. 
Washed  the  war-paint  from  their  ikces. 
Clear  above  them  flowed  the  water, 
Clear  and  limpid  firom  the  footprints 
Of  the  Master  of  Life  descending; 
Dark  below  them  flowed  the  water, 
Soiled  and  stained  with  streaks  of  crimson. 
As  if  blood  were  mingled  with  it  1 

From  the  river  came  the  warriors. 
Clean  and  washed  firom  all  their  war-paint ; 
On  the  banks  their  dubs  they  buried, 
Buried  all  their  warlike  weapons. 
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Gitohe  Manito,  the  mighty, 
The  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator, 
Smiled  upon  his  helpless  children ! 

And  in  silence  all  the  warriors 
Broke  the  red  stone  of  the  quarry, 
Smoothed  and  formed  it  into  Peace-Pipes, 
Broke  the  long  reeds  by  the  river, 
Decked  them  with  their  brightest  feathers, 
And  departed  each  one  homeward. 
While  tne  Master  of  Life,  ascending, 
Through  the  opening  of  doud-curtaius, 
Through  the  doorways  of  the  heaven, 
Vanished  from  before  their  &ces, 
In  the  smoke  that  rolled  around  him, 
The  Pukwana  of  the  Peace-Pipe ! 


II. 

THE  FOUR  WDTDS. 

"  Honour  be  to  Mudjekeewis  ! " 
Cried  tbe  warriors,  cned  the  old  men. 
When  he  came  in  tritimph  homeward 
With  the  sacred  Belt  of  Wampum, 
From  the  regions  of  the  North- Wind, 
From  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
From  the  land  of  the  White  Babbit. 

He  had  stolen  the  Belt  of  Wampum 
From  the  neck  of  Mishe-Mokwa, 
From  the  Qreivt  Bear  of  the  mountains, 
From  the  terror  of  the  nations, 
As  he  lay  asleep  and  cumbrous 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
Like  a  rock  with  mosses  on  it, 
Spotted  brown  and  grey  with  mosses. 

Silently  he  stole  upon  him. 
Till  the  red  nails  of  the  monster 
Almost  touched  him,  almost  scared  him. 
Till  the  hot  breath  of  his  nostrils 
Warmed'  the  hands  of  Mudjekeewis, 
As  he  drew  the  belt  of  Wampum 
Over  the  round  ears,  that  heard  not, 
Over  the  small  eyes,  that  saw  not. 
Over  the  long  nose  and  nostrils. 
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The  black  muffle  of  the  noetrils, 
Out  of  which  the  heavy  breathing 
Warmed  the  haada  of  Mo^jekeewis. 

Then  he  swung  aloft  his  war-club^ 
Shouted  loud  and  loo^  his  war-czy, 
Smote  the  mighty  Mishe-Mokwa 
In  the  middle  ci  the  forehead, 
Ri^t  between  the  eres  he  smote  him. 

With  the  heavy  blow  bewildered. 
Rose  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains ; 
But  his  knees  beneath  him  trembled. 
And  he  whimpered  like  a  woman. 
As  he  reeled  and  staggered  forward. 
As  he  sat  upon  his  haunoheB ; 
And  the  mighty  Mu4jekeewis, 
Standing  fearlessly  beifore  him, 
Tauntea  him  in  loud  derision. 
Spake  disdainfully  in  this  wise: — 

'*  Hark  you,  Bear  !  you  are  a  ooward, 
And  no  Brave,  as  you  pretended; 
Else  you  would  not  cry  and  whimper 
Like  a  miserable  woman  ! 
Bear!  you  know  oor  tribes  are  hostile^ 
Long  have  been  at  war  together ; 
Now  you  find  that  we  are  strongest^ 
You  go  sneaking  in  the  forest^ 
You  go  hiding  in  the  mountains! 
Had  you  oonquttred  me  in  battle 
Not  a  groan  would  I  have  uttered ; 
But  you,  Bear !  sit  here  and  whimper, 
And  disgrace  jour  tribe  by  oiying^ 
Like  a  wretched  Shaugodaya, 
Like  a  cowardly  old  woman!" 

Then  again  he  raised  his  war-dub^ 
Smote  again  the  Mishe-Mokwa 
In  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 
Broke  his  skull,  as  ice  is  broken 
When  one  ffoes  to  fish  in  Wintw« 
Thus  was  min  the  Hishe-Mokwa, 
He  the  Qreat  Bear  of  the  mountains, 
He  the  terror  of  the  nations. 

''  Honour  be  to  Mucyekeewis !  '* 
With  a  shout  ezdaimea  the  people, 
'<  Honour  be  to  Mucyekeewis  f 
Henceforth  he  ahaU  be  the  West-Wind, 
And  hereafter  and  for  ever 
Shall  he  hold  supreme  dominion 
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Over  all  the  winds  of  heayen. 
Call  him  no  more  Mudjekeewia. 
Call  him  Kabe^run,  the  West- Wind  !  * 

Thus  was  Mudjekeewis  chosen 
Father  of  the  Winds  of  Heaven. 
For  himself  be  kept  the  West- Wind, 
Gave  the  others  to  his  children  ; 
Unto  Wabmi  gave  the  Ewt-Wind, 
Gave  the  Soum  to  ^lawondasee, 
And  the  North-Wind,  wild  and  oniel, 
To  the  fierce  Kabibonokka. 

Young  and  beautiful  was  Wabun ; 
He  it  was  who  brought  the  mornings 
He  it  was  whose  silver  arrows 
Chased  the  dark  o'er  hill  and  valley ; 
He  it  was  whose  cheeks  were  painted 
With  the  brightest  streaks  of  crimson, 
And  whose  voice  awoke  the  village. 
Called  the  deer,  and  called  the  hunter. 

Lonely  in  the  sky  was  Wabun ; 
Though  the  birds  sang  gaily  to  him, 
Thouffh  the  wild-flowers  of  the  meadow 
Fillea  the  ak  with  odours  for  him, 
Though  the  forests  and  the  rivers 
Sans  and  lE^outed  at  his  coming, 
Still  his  heart  was  sad  within  him, 
For  he  was  alone  in  heaven. 

But  one  morning,  gazing  earthward, 
While  the  village  still  was  sleeping, 
And  the  fog  lay  on  the  river. 
Like  a  ghoSt,  that  goes  at  sunrise. 
He  beheld  a  maiden  walking 
All  alone  upon  a  meadow, 
Gathering  water-flags  and  rushes 
By  a  river  in  the  meadow. 

Every  morning,  gazing  earthward. 
Still  the  first  thmg  he  beheld  there 
Was  her  blue  ^es  looking  at  him. 
Two  blue  lakes  among  the  rushes. 
And  he  loved  the  lonely  maiden. 
Who  thus  waited  fbr  his  coming; 
For  they  both  were  soUtary, 
She  on  earth  and  he  in  heaven. 

And  he  wooed  her  with  caresses. 
Wooed  her  with  his  smile  of  simshine, 
With  his  flattering  words  he  wooed  her, 
With  his  sighing  and  his  singing, 
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Gentlest  whiepen  in  the  bnnchei^ 
Softest  music,  sweetest  odoun, 
'nXi  he  drew  ner  to  his  bosam. 
Folded  in  his  robes  of  orimson, 
Till  into  a  star  he  changed  her. 
Trembling  stiU  upon  his  bosom; 
And  for  ever  in  the  heavens 
They  are  seen  tofl»ther  walkings 
Wabon,  and  the  Wabon-Annung, 
Wabun,  and  the  Star  of  Morning. 

But  the  fierce  Kabibonokka 
Had  his  dwelling  among  icebeigSy 
In  the  everlasting  snow-driftsy 
In  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso^ 
In  the  land  of  the  White  Babbit. 
He  it  was  whose  hand  in  Autmnn 
Pfldnted  all  the  trees  with  scarlet^ 
Stained  the  leaves  with  red  and  yellow ; 
He  it  was  who  sent  the  snow-flakes. 
Sifting,  hissing  through  the  forest. 
Froase  the  ponds,  the  lakes,  the  river^ 
Drove  the  loon  and  seagull  southwardy 
Drove  the  cormorant  and  curlew 
To  their  nests  of  sedge  and  seartang 
In  the  realms  of  Shawondasee. 

Once  the  fierce  Kabibonokka 
Issued  from  his  lodge  of  snow-drifti^ 
From  his  home  among  the  ioebern. 
And  his  hair,  with  snow  besprinkled^ 
Streamed  behind  him  like  a  riveri 
Like  a  black  and  wintiy  river, 
Aa  he  howled  and  humed  soathwaid, , 
Over  frosen  lakes  and  moorlands. 

There  among  the  reeds  and  rushes 
Found  he  Shingebis,  the  diver. 
Trailing  stringi  of  fish  behind  him. 
O'er  the  frosen  fens  and  moorlands^ 
Lingerinflr  still  among  the  mooi^uidsy 
Though  his  tribe  had  long  departed 
To  the  land  of  Shawondasee. 

Cried  the  fierce  Bjibibonokka, 
**  Who  is  this  that  dares  to  htave  me  f 
Dares  to  stay  in  my  dominions 
When  the  Wawa  has  d^arted, 
When  the  wild-goose  has  gone  sonthward. 
And  the  heron,  the  ShohfShuh-gah, 
Long  ago  departed  southward  f 
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I  will  go  into  hia  wigwam, 

I  will  put  his  smouldering  fire  out  !  '* 

And  at  night  Kabibonokka 
To  the  lodge  came  wild  and  wailing. 
Heaped  the  snow  in  drifts  about  it. 
Shouted  down  into  the  smoke-iiue, 
Shook  the  lodge-poles  in  his  fury. 
Flapped  the  curtain  of  the  doorway. 
ShingebiB,  the  diver,  feared  not, 
Shingebis,  the  diver,  cared  not; 
Four  great  logs  had  he  for  fire-wood. 
One  for  each  moon  of  the  winter, 
And  for  food  the  fishes  served  him. 
Bv  his  blazing  fire  he  sat  there. 
Warm  and  merry,  eating,  laughing. 
Singing,  ''O  Kabibonokka, 
You  are  but  my  fellow-mortal ! " 

Then  Kabibonokka  entered, 
And  though  Shingebis,  the  cUver, 
Felt  his  presence  oy  the  coldness, 
Felt  hia  lov  breath  upon  him. 
Still  he  did  not  cease  his  singing, 
Still  he  did  not  leave  his  laughing, 
Only  turned  the  log  a  little, 
Onlv  made  the  fire  bum  brighter, 
Made  the  sparks  fly  up  the  smoke-fiuo. 
From  Kabibonokka  s  forehead. 
From  his  snow-besprinkled  tresses. 
Drops  of  sweai  fell  &st  and  heavy, 
Making  dints  upon  the  ashes. 
As  along  the  eaves  of  lodges. 
As  firom  drooping  boughs  of  hemlock. 
Drips  the  melting  snow  in  spring-time, 
Making  hollows  in  the  snow-drifts. 

Till  at  last  he  rose  defeated. 
Could  not  bear  the  heat  and  laughter. 
Could  not  bear  the  merry  singing. 
But  rushed  headlong  through  the  doorway, 
Stamped  upon  the  crusted  snow-drifts, 
Stamped  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
Made  the  snow  upon  them  harder. 
Made  the  ice  uikhi  them  thicker. 
Challenged  Shingebis,  the  diver, 
To  come  forth  and  wrestle  with  him, 
To  come  forth  and  wrestle  naked 
On  the  frozen  fens  and  moorlands. 

Forth  went  Shingebis,  the  diver. 
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Wrestled  all  night  with  the  North-Wind, 

Wrestled  naked  on  the  moorlands 

With  the  fierce  Eabibonokka, 

Till  his  panting  braaUi  grew  &inter. 

Till  his  nozen  grasp  grew  feebler, 

Till  he  reeled  and  sta^»red  backward. 

And  retreated,  heMd^oetAen^ 

To  the  kingdom  of  Wabaaso, 

To  the  land  of  the  White  Babbit^ 

Hearing  still  the  gust j  langhter, 

Hearing  Shingeb]&  the  diver, 

Singing,  **0  KaUbonokka, 

You  are  but  my  feUow-nMMtaL" 

Shawondasee,  hi  and  lazy, 
Had  his  dwelling  hr  to  soawward,    i 
In  the  drowsy,  dreamy  stmshine^ 
In  the  never-ending  Summer. 
He  it  was  who  sent  the  wood-birdsy 
Sent  the  Opechee,  the  robii^ 
Sent  the  bfue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
Sent  the  Shawshaw,  sent  the  swallow. 
Sent  the  wild-goose,  Wawa»  northwaxd. 
Sent  the  melons  and  tobacco, 
And  the  grapes  in  purple  dusters. 

From  lus  pipe  the  smoke  ascending 
Filled  the  sl^  with  base  and  vapour. 
Filled  the  air  with  dreamy  softziess^ 
Gave  a  twinkle  to  tiie  water, 
Touched  the  rugged  hills  wilJi  smoothness. 
Brought  the  tender  Indiau  Summer 
To  the  mekncholy  North-land 
In  the  dreary  Moon  of  Snow-shoes. 

Listless,  ctureless  Shawondasee ! 
In  his  life  he  had  one  shadow. 
In  his  heart  one  sorrow  had  he. 
Onoe,  as  he  was  gaiing  northward, 
Far  awav  upon  a  prairie 
He  beheld  a  maidoi  standing. 
Saw  a  tall  and  slender  maiden 
All  alone  upon  a  prairie; 
Brightest  green  were  all  her  garments, 
And  her  hair  was  like  the  sunshine. 

Day  by  da.v  he  gaaed  upon  her. 
Day  by  day  he  signed  witn  paayrion. 
Day  by  day  his  heart  within  him 
Grew  more  hot  with  love  and  longing 
For  the  maid  with  yellow  tresses. 
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But  ho  was  too  &t  and  lazy 
To  bestir  himself  and  woo  her ; 
Yes,  too  indolent  and  easy 
To  pursue  her  and  persuade  her. 
So  he  only  sazed  upon  her, 
Only  sat  ana  sighed  with  passion 
For  the  maiden  of  the  prairie. 

TiU  one  momine,  looking  northward, 
He  beheld  her  yellow  tresses 
Changed  and  oovered  o'er  with  whiteness, 
Covered  as  with  whitest  snow-flake& 
« Ah !  my  brother  from  the  North4and, 
From  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
From  the  land  of  the  White  Babbit ! 
You  have  stolen  the  maiden  from  me, 
You  have  laid  your  hand  upon  her. 
You  have  wooed  and  won  my  maiaen. 
With  your  stories  of  the  North-land  J " 

Thus  the  wretched  Shawondasee 
Breathed  into  the  air  his  sorrow ; 
And  the  South- Wind  o'er  the  prairie 
Wandered  warm  with  sighs  of  passion, 
With  the  sighs  of  Shawondasee, 
Till  the  air  seemed  full  of  snow-flakes. 
Full  of  thistle-down  the  prairie. 
And  the  maid  with  hair  uke  sunshine 
Vanished  from  his  sight  for  ever ; 
l^ever  more  did  Shawondasee 
See  the  maid  with  yellow  tresses ! 

Poor  deluded  Shawondasee ! 
'Twas  no  woman  that  you  gazed  at, 
'Twas  no  maiden  that  you  sighed  for, 
'Twas  the  prairie  dandelion 
That  through  all  the  dreamy  Summer 
You  had  g^ed  at  with  such  longing, 
You  had  sighed  for  with  such  passion, 
And  had  puffed  away  for  ever, 
Bk)wn  into  the  air  with  sighing. 
Ah!  deluded  Shawondasee! 

Thus  the  Four  Winds  were  divided  ; 
Thus  the  sons  of  Mudjekeewis 
Had  their  stations  in  the  heavens, 
At  the  comers  of  the  heavens ; 
For  himself  the  West-Wind  only 
E[ept  the  mighty  Mu^ekeewis. 
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DowNWABD  through  the  erening  twilight. 
In  the  days  that  are  forgotten, 
In  the  unremembered  ages, 
From  the  fall  moon  fell  Nokomia^ 
Fell  the  beautiful  Nokomis, 
She  a  wife,  but  not  a  mother. 

She  was  sporting  with  her  women, 
Swinging  in  a  swing  of  grape-Tines, 
When  her  rival,  the  rcgeoteo. 
Full  of  jealousy  and  hatred. 
Cut  the  leafy  swing  asunder. 
Cut  in  twain  the  twisted  grape-Tines^ 
And  Nokomis  fell  affirighted 
Downward  through  the  evening  twilight, 
On  the  Muskodaj,  the  meadow. 
On  the  prairie  full  of  bk)68QmB. 
**See!  a  star  fells!"  said  the  people; 
''From  the  SI7  a  star  is  felling !  ^ 

There  among  the  fiams  and  mosses^ 
There  among  the  prairie  lilies^ 
On  the  MuuodaT,  the  meadow^ 
In  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight^ 
Fair  Nokomis  Dore  a  daughter. 
And  she  called  her  name  Wenonah 
As  the  first-bom  of  her  dau^tem. 
And  the  daughter  of  NokimuB 
Grew  up  like  the  prairie  Ufies, 
Grew  a  tall  and  slender  maiden. 
With  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight^ 
With  the  beauty  of  the  starlight. 

And  Nokomis  warned  her  ofken. 
Saving  oft^  and  oft  repeating, 
'VO,  beware  of  Mud[iekeewis, 
Of  the  West-Wind,  Mu4jekeewis ; 
Listen  not  to  what  he  tells  you ; 
Lie  not  down  upon  the  meadow. 
Stoop  not  down  among  the  lilies, 
Lest  the  West-Wind  oome  and  harm  you! 

But  she  heeded  not  the  warning, 
Heeded  not  those  words  of  wisdom. 
And  the  West-Wind  oame  at  evening 
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Walking  lightly  o'er  the  prairie, 
Whispering  to  the  leaves  and  blossoms, 
Bending  low  the  flowers  and  grasses, 
Found  the  beautiful  Wenonah, 
Lying  there  among  the  lilies, 
Wooed  her  with  his  words  of  sweetnchs, 
Wooed  her  with  his  soft  caresaes. 
Till  she  bore  a  son  in  sorrow. 
Bore  a  son  of  love  and  sorrow. 

Thus  was  born  my  Hiawatha, 
Thus  was  bom  the  child  of  wonder ; 
But  the  daughter  of  Nokomis, 
Hiawatha's  gentle  mother, 
In  her  aoguiish  died  deserted 
By  the  West- Wind,  false  and  iaithlesa, 
By  the  heartless  Mucyekeewis. 

For  her  daughterj  long  and  loudly 
Wailed  and  wept  the  sad  Nokomis  ; 
*'  O  that  I  were  dead !  **  she  murmured, 
*'  0  that  I  were  dead,  as  thou  art ! 
No  more  work,  and  no  more  weeping, 
Wahonowin,  Wahonowin  I " 

Bv  the  shores  of  Qitche  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 
Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 
Bose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine-trees. 
Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them  ; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water. 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water. 
Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water. 
There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  httle  Hiawatha, 
Booked  him  in  his  linden  cradle, 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 
Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews ; 
Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 
"  Hush  !  the  Naked  Bear  will  get  theo  ! " 
Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singing, 
"  Ewa-yea  !  mv  little  owlet ! 
Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam  ? 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam ! 
Ewa-yea !.  my  little  owlet  I " 

Mauy  things  Nokomis  taught  him 
Of  the  stars  that  shine  in  heaven  ; 
Showed  him  Ishkoodah,  ihe  cornet^ 
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Ishkoodah,  with  fiery  tresses; 
Showed  the  Death-Dance  of  the  spirits, 
Warriors  with  their  plumes  and  war-dube, 
Flaring  fttr  away  to  northward 
In  the  frosty  nights  of  Winter; 
Showed  the  broi^  white  road  in  heayen, 
Pathway  of  the  ghosts,  the  shadows, 
Running  straight  across  the  hearens. 
Crowded  with  the  ghosts,  the  shadows. 

At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha ; 
Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine-trees, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water. 
Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder ; 
«  Minne-wawa !  **  said  the  pine-trees, 
"  Mudway-Aushka  ! "  said  tne  water. 

Saw  the  fire-fly,  Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting  through  the  dusk  of  evening. 
With  the  twimde  of  its  candle 
Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes, 
And  he  sang  the  song  of  children, 
Simg  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him : 
"Wah-wah-taysee,  little  fire-fly, 
Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect, 
Little,  dancinff,  white-fire  creature. 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle. 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me. 
Ere  in  sleep  I  dose  my  eyelids!" 

Saw  the  moon  rise  m>m  the  water 
Rippling,  rounding  from  the  water, 
Saw  the  flecks  and  shadows  on  it, 
Whispered,  «  What  is  that,  Nokomis  ? " 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered: 
**  Once  a  warrior,  very  angry, 
Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 
Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight ; 
Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her ; 
Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there.** 

Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven. 
In  the  eastern  sky,  the  rainbow, 
Whispered,  «  What  is  that,  Nokomis  ? " 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered, 
"'Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there 
All  the  wild-flowers  of  the  forest, 
All  the  Ulies  of  the  prairie, 
When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish. 
Blossom  in  that  heavMi  above  us." 
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When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight, 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest, 
"  What  is  t^t  1 "  he  cried  in  terror  ; 
«  What  is  that  ? "  he  said,  "  Nokomis ! " 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 
"That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet. 
Talking  in  their  native  language, 
Talkmg,  scolding  at  each  other.'' 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  langua^ 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 
Where  l^ey  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them,  ''Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets. 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid. 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  ''Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

Then  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
He  the  marvellous  stoiy-teller. 
He  the  traveller  and  the  talker. 
He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 
Made  a  bow  for  Hiawatha ; 
From  a  branch  of  ash  he  made  it, 
From  an  oak-bough  made  the  arrows, 
Tipped  with  flint,  and  winged  with  feathers, 
And  the  cord  he  m^de  of  deer-skin. 

Then  he  said  to  Hiawatha: 
"Gk>,  my  son,  into  the  forest. 
Where  the  red  deer  herd  together. 
Kill  for  us  a  fiunous  roebuck. 
Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers ! " 

Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 
Proudlv,  with  his  bow  and  arrows  ; 
And  the  birds  sang  round  him,  o'er  him, 
"  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha ! " 
Sang  the  Opechee,  the  robin. 
Sang  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
"  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha ! " 

Up  the  oak-tree,  close  beside  him, 
Sprang  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
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In  and  out  among  the  branohei^ 
Coughed  and  chattered  from  the  oak-tree, 
Laughed,  and  said  between  his  lan|^iing^ 
"  Do  not  ahoot  me,  Hiawatha ! " 
And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Leaped  aside,  and  at  a  distance 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunche^ 
Half  in  fear  and  half  in  frolic, 
S^ing  to  the  little  hunter, 
''Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha!" 

But  he  heeded  not,  nor  heard  them, 
For  his  thoughts  were  with  the  red  deer ; 
On  their  tracks  his  eyes  were  &stened. 
Leading  downward  to  the  river. 
To  the  ford  across  the  river, 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walked  he. 

Hidden  in  the  alder-bushes. 
There  he  waited  tiU  the  deer  came, 
Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifted, 
Saw  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket. 
Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windward. 
And  a  deer  came  down  the  pathway, 
Flecked  with  leafjr  light  and  shadow. 
And  his  heart  within  him  fluttered, 
Trembled  like  the  leaves  above  him. 
Like  the  birch-leaf  palpitated. 
As  the  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 

Then,  upon  one  knee  uprismg^ 
Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow: 
Scarce  a  twig  moved  with  his  motion. 
Source  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled. 
But  the  wary  roebuck  started. 
Stamped  with  all  his  hoofii  together, 
Listened  with  on^  foot  uplifted. 
Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow ; 
Ahl  the  singing  &tal  arrow, 
Like  a  wasp  it  ouzzed  and  stung  him! 

Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  forest, 
By  the  ford  across  the  river ; 
^eat  his  timid  heart  no  longer. 
But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  and  shouted  and  exulted. 
As  he  bore  the  red  deer  homewaro. 
And  lagoo  and  Nokomis 
Hailed  his  comine  with  applauses. 

From  the  red  deer's  hide  Nokomis 
Blade  a  doak  for  Hiawatha, 
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From  the  red  deer's  flesh  Nokomif* 
Made  a  banquet  in  his  honour. 
All  the  village  came  and  feasted, 
All  the  guests  praised  Hiawatha, 
Called  him  Strong-Heart,  Soange-taha ! 
Called  him  Loon-Heart,  Mahngo-tajsee ! 


IV. 

HIAWATHA  AND  tfUDJEKEEWIS. 

Out  of  childhood  into  manhood 
Now  had  grown  my  EQawatha, 
Skilled  in  all  the  onaft  of  hunters, 
Learned  in  all  the  lore  of  old  men, 
In  all  youthful  sports  and  pastimes. 
In  all  manly  arts  and  labours. 

Swift  of  ioot  was  Hiawatha ; 
He  could  shoot  an  arrow  from  him. 
And  run  forward  with  such  fleetness, 
That  the  arrow  fell  behind  him ! 
Strong  of  arm  was  Hiawatha ; 
He  oould  shoot  ten  arrows  upward. 
Shoot  them  with  such  strength  and  swiftness, 
That  the  tenth  had  left  the  bow-string 
Ere  the  first  to  earth  had  fsJlen ! 

He  had  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Magic  mittens  made  of  deernskin  ; 
When  upon  his  hands  he  wore  them, 
He  could  smrte  the  rocks  asunder, 
He  could  ghnd  them  into  powder. 
He  had  moccasons  enchanted, 
Magic  moccasons  of  deerHskin ; 
When  he  bound  them  round  his  ankles, 
When  upon  his  feet  he  tied  them. 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured ! 

Much  he  questioned  old  Nokomis 
Of  his  father  Mu^jekeewis ; 
Learned  firom  her  the  fiital  secret 
Of  the  beauty  of  his  mother, 
Of  the  fiJsehood  of  his  £Either ; 
And  his  heart  was  hot  within  him, 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

Then  he  said  to  old  Nokomis, 
''  I  will  go  to  Mudjekeewis, 
See  how  fares  it  with  my  faiher. 
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At  the  doorways  of  the  West-Wind, 
At  the  portals  of  the  Sunset !  * 

From  his  lodge  went  Hiawatha, 
Dressed  for  travel,  srmed  for  hunting; 
Dressed  in  deer-skin  shirt  and  leggings, 
Richly  wrought  with  quills  and  wampum ; 
On  his  head  his  eagle-feathers, 
Round  his  waist  his  belt  of  wammon. 
In  his  hand  his  bow  of  ash-wooa. 
Strung  with  sinews  of  the  reindeer ; 
In  his  quiver  oaken  arrows. 
Tipped  with  jasper,  winsed  with  fathers ; 
With  his  mittens,  Minjciahwun, 
With  his  moecssons  enchanted. 

Warning  said  the  old  Nokomis, 
"  Go  not  forth,  0  Hiawatha  I 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Wmd, 
To  the  reanns  of  Mudjekeewis, 
Lest  he  harm  you  with  his  magic. 
Lest  he  kill  you  with  his  cunning!" 

But  the  fearless  Hiawatha 
Heeded  not  her  woman's  warning; 
Forth  he  strode  into  the  forest, 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured ; 
Lurid  seemed  the  sky  above  him,  ^ 
Lurid  seemed  the  earth  beneath  hntii 
Hot  and  close  the  air  around  him, 
Filled  with  smoke  and  fieiy  ^viiponnii 
As  of  burning  woods  and  mraines. 
For  his  heart  was  hot  within  him, 
Like  a  living  oosl  his  heart  was.  v. 

So  he  journeyed  westwanL  westwazd 
Left  the  fleetest  deer  behind  him, 
Left  the  antelope  and  bison ; 
Crossed  the  ruwing  Esoonawbaw, 
Crossed  the  mig^t^  MiBsissipm, 
Passed  the  Mountains  of  the  nairie, 
P&Bsed  the  land  of  Oows  and  Foxes, 
Passed  the  dwellings  of  the  Blackfeet, 
Came  unto  the  Rodnr  Mountains, 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  W;eet-Wincl, 
Where  upon  the  ffusty  suinmiis 
Sat  the  ancient  Mu^jekeewiB, 
Ruler  of  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Filled  with  awe  was  Hiawatha 
At  the  aspect  of  his  ftther. 
On  the  air  about  hun  wildly 

T 
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Tossed  and  streamed  his  cloudy  tresses, 
Gleamed  like  drifting  snow  his  tresses, 
Glared  like  Ishkoodah,  the  comet, 
Like  the  star  with  fiery  tresses. 

filled,  with  joy  was  Mudjekeewis  ^ 

When  he  looked  on  Hiawatha, 
Saw  his  youth  rise  up  before  him 
In  the  £BU9e  of  Hiawatha, 
Saw  the  beauty  of  Weuonah 
From  the  grave  rise  up  before  him. 

"  Welcome !  **  said  he, "  Hiawatha, 
To  the  kmgdom  of  the  West-Wind ! 
Long  have  I  been  waiting  for  you ! 
Touth  is  lovely,  age  is  lonely, 
Youth  is  fiery,  age  is  frostv ; 
You  bring  back  the  days  aeparted, 
You  brine  back  my  youth  of  passion. 
And  the  beautiful  Wenonah ! " 

Many  days  they  talked  together. 
Questioned,  listened,  waited,  answered; 
Much  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis 
Boasted  of  his  ancient  prowess. 
Of  his  perilous  adventures, 
His  indomitable  courage. 
His  invulnerable  body. 

Patiently  sat  Hiawatha, 
Listening  to  his  father's  boasting ; 
With  a  smile  he  sat  and  listen^ 
Uttered  neither  threat  nor  menace. 
Neither  word  nor  look  betrayed  him. 
But  his  heart  was  hot  within  him, 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

Then  he  said,  "O  Mudjekeewis, 
Is  there  nothing  that  can  harm  you  ? 
Nothing  that  you  are  afraid  of  l*'^ 
And  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis, 
Grand  and  gracious  in  his  boasting, 
Answered,  saying,  ''There  is  nothing. 
Nothing  but  the  black  rock  yonder. 
Nothing  but  the  &tal  Wawbeek  ! " 

And  he  looked  at  Hiawatha 
With  a  wise  look  and  benignant. 
With  a  countenance  paternal, 
Looked  with  pride  upon  the  beauty 
Of  his  tall  and  graceful  figure. 
Saying,  "  O  mj  Hiawatha  I 
Is  there  anything  can  harm  you  t 
Anything  you  are  afraid  oft'' 
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But  the  wary  Hiawatha 
Pftused  awhile,  as  if  uncertain, 
Held  his  peace,  as  if  resolving, 
And  then  answered,  "There  is  nothing, 
Nothing  but  the  bulrush  yonder, 
Nothing  but  the  great  Apukwa!" 

And  as  Mudjekeewis,  rising, 
Stretched  his  hand  to  pluck  the  bulrush, 
Hiawatha  cried  in  terror, 
Cried  in  well-dissembled  terror, 
'*  Eago !  kago  !   do  not  touch  it ! " 
''Ah,  kaween!'*  said  Mudjekeewis, 
''No,  indeed,  I  will  not  touch  it!" 

Then  they  talked  of  other  matters ; 
First  of  Hiawatha's  brothers, 
First  of  Wabun,  of  the  East-Wind, 
Of  the  South-Wind,  Shawondasee, 
Of  the  North,  Eabibonokka ; 
Then  of  Hiawatha's  mother, 
Of  the  beautiful  Wenonah, 
Of  her  birth  upon  the  m^ow. 
Of  her  death,  as  old  Nokomis 
Had  remembered  and  related. 

And  he  cried,  "O  Mudjekeewis, 
It  was  you  who  killed  Wenonah, 
Took  her  young  life  and  her  beauty, 
Broke  the  Idly  of  the  Prairie, 
Trampled  it  lieneath  your  footsteps ; 
You  confess  it!  you  confess  it! 
And  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis 
Tossed  his  gray  hairs  to  the  West-Wind, 
Bowed  his  hoary  head  in  anguish. 
With  a  silent  nod  assented. 

Then  up  started  Hiawatha, 
And  with  threatening  look  and  gesture 
Laid  his  hand  upon  the  black  rock, 
On  the  &ital  Wawbeek  laid  it, 
With  hiB  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Rent  the  jutting  crag  asunder, 
Smote  and  crushed  it  into  frajnnents, 
Hurled  them  madly  at  his  father, 
The  remorseful  Mudjekeewis. 
For  his  heart  was  hot  within  him, 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  wa& 

But  the  raler  of  the  West-Wind 
Blew  the  fragments  backward  from  him, 
With  the  breathing  of  his  nostrils, 
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With  the  tempest  of  his  aoger, 
Blew  them  back  at  his  assailant ; 
Seized  the  bulrush,  the  Apukwa, 
Dragged  it  with  its  roots  and  fibres 
From  the  margin  of  the  meadow, 
From  its  ooze,  the  giant  bulrush ; 
Long  and  loud  laughed  Hiawatha ! 

Then  began  the  deadly  conflict^ 
Hand  to  hand  among  the  mountains; 
From  his  eyrie  screamed  the  eagle, 
The  Eeneu,  the  great  War-Eagle; 
Sat  upon  the  crags  around  them. 
Wheeling  flapped  his  wings  above  them. 

Like  a  tall  tree  in  the  tempest 
Bent  and  lashed  the  giant  bulrush ; 
And  in  masses  huge  and  heavy 
Crashing  fell  the  &tal  Wawbeek ; 
Till  the  earth  shook  with  the  tumult 
And  confusion  of  the  battle. 
And  the  air  was  full  of  shouting 
And  the  thunder  of  the  mountama. 
Starting,  answered,  '*  Baim-wawa  ! " 

Back  retreated  Mudjekeewis, 
Rushing  westward  o'er  the  mountains, 
Stumblmg  westward  down  the  mountains. 
Three  whole  days  retreated  fightings 
Still  pursued  by  Hiawatha 
To  the  doorways  of  the  West-wind, 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  the  earth's  remotest  border. 
Where  into  the  empi^  spaces 
Sinks  the  sun,  as  a  nammffo 
Drops  into  her  nest  at  nignt&ll, 
In  the  melancholy  marshes. 

''Hold!"  at  length  cried  Mudyekeewis, 
''Hold,  my  son,  mv  Hiawatha! 
'Tis  impossible  to  kill  me, 
For  you  cannot  kill  the  immortaL 
I  have  put  you  to  this  trial, 
But  to  know  and  prove  vour  courage ; 
Now  receive  the  prize  of  valour ! 

"  Go  back  to  your  home  and  people, 
Live  among  them,  toil  among  them, 
Cleanse  the  earth  from  all  that  harms  it, 
Clear  the  fishing-grounds  and  rivers. 
Slay  all  monsters  and  magicians, 
All  tha  giantfly  the  Wendigoea* 
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All  the  serpents,  the  Eenabeeks, 

As  I  iriew  the  Mishe-Mokwa, 

Slew  the  <}reat  Bear  of  the  mountaiDS. 

''And  at  last  when  Death  draws  near  you, 
When  the  awful  eyes  of  PtMiguk 
Glare  upon  you  in  the  darkness, 
I  will  snare  my  kingdom  with  yon, 
Ruler  shall  you  be  thenoeforward 
Of  the  Northwest-wind,  Keewaydin, 
Of  the  home-wind,  the  Eleewaydin." 

Thus  was  fought  that  famous  battle 
In  the  dreadful  days  of  Shah-shah, 
In  the  days  long  sinoe  departed. 
In  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Wind. 
Still  the  hunter  sees  its  traces 
Scattered  far  o'er  hill  and  valley; 
Sees  the  giant  bulrush  growing 
By  the  ponds  and  wateiHX>ur8e8, 
Sees  the  masses  of  the  Wawbeek 
Lying  still  in  every  Talley. 

Homeward  now  went  Hiawatha; 
Pleasant  was  the  landscape  round  him, 
Pleasant  was  the  air  above  him, 
For  the  bitterness  of  anger 
Had  departed  wholly  tom  him, 
From  his  brain  the  thought  of  Tengeance, 
From  his  heart  the  burmng  fever. 

Only  once  his  pace  he  slackened, 
Only  once  he  paused  or  halted, 
Paused  to  purchase  heads  of  arrows 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Where  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak-trees, 
liMigh  and  leap  into  the  valley. 

There  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Made  his  arrow-heads  of  sandstone, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper. 
Smoothed  and  sharpened  at  the  edges, 
Hard  and  polished,  keen  and  costly. 
With  him  dwelt  his  dark-eyed  daughter, 
Wayward  as  the  Minnehaha, 
With  her  moods  of  shade  and  sunshine. 
Eyes  that  smiled  and  frowned  alternate, 
Feet  as  rapid  as  the  river, 
Tresses  flowing  like  the  water^ 
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And  as  musioal  a  laughter ; 
And  he  named  her  ^m  the  river. 
From  the  water-fall  he  named  her, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water. 

Was  it  then  K>r  heads  of  arrows, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper, 
That  my  Hiawatha  halted 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  1 

Was  it  not  to  see  the  maiden. 
See  the  face  of  Laughing  Water 
Peepinff  from  behind  the  curtain. 
Hear  the  rustling  of  her  garments 
From  behind  the  waving  curtain. 
As  one  sees  the  Minnehaha 
Gleaming,  glancing  through  the  branches, 
As  one  hears  the  Laughing  Water 
From  behind  its  screen  of  branches  ? 

Who  shall  say  what  thoughts  and  visions 
Fill  the  fiery  brains  of  young  men  ? 
Who  shall  say  what  dreams  of  beauty 
Filled  the  heart  of  Hiawatha  ? 
All  he  told  to  old  Nokomis, 
When  he  reached  the  lodge  at  sunset, 
Was  the  meeting  with  his  father. 
Was  his  fight  with  Mudjekeewis ; 
Not  a  wora  he  said  of  arrows, 
Not  a  word  of  Laughing  Water ! 


V. 

HIAWATHA'S  FABTINO. 

You  shall  hear  how  Hiawatha 
Prayed  and  fasted  in  the  forest, 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting. 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing, 
Not  for  triumphs  in  the  battle, 
And  renown  amonff  the  warriors, 
But  for  profit  of  the  people, 
For  advantage  of  the  nations. 

First  he  built  a  lodge  for  fitsting, 
Built  a  wigwam  in  the  forest, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 
In  the  blithe  and  pleasant  Spring-time, 
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In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  he  built  it, 
And,  with  dreams  and  visions  many. 
Seven  whole  days  and  nights  he  usted. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  fasting 
Throneh  the  leafy  woods  he  wandered ; 
Saw- the  deer  start  from  the  thiokety 
Saw  the  rabbit  in  his  burrow. 
Heard  the  pheasant,  Bena,  drumming, 
Heard  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Rattling  in  his  hoeurd  of  aooms, 
Saw  the  pigeon,  the  Omeme, 
Building  nests  among  the  pine-trees. 
And  in  flocks  the  wild-goose,  Wawa» 
^ying  to  the  fen-lands  northward, 
Wminng,  wailing  far  above  him. 
**  Master  of  Life  ! "  he  cried,  desponding, 
"  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things  7" 

On  the  next  day  of  his  &sting 
Bv  the  river's  brink  he  wandered. 
Through  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow. 
Saw  the  wild  rice,  Mahnomonee, 
Saw  the  blueberry,  Meenahga, 
And  the  strawberry,  Odahmin, 
And  the  gooseberry,  Shahbomin, 
And  the  grape-vine,  the  Bemahgat^ 
Trailing  o'er  the  aldeivbranches, 
Filling  all  the  air  with  fragrance ! 
''  Master  of  Life  ! "  he  cried,  desponding, 
«  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things  1" 

On  the  third  day  of  his  &sting 
By  the  lake  he  sat  and  pondered. 
By  the  still,  transparent  water; 
Saw  the  sturgeon,  Nahnuk  leaping, 
Scattering  drops  like  beads  of  wampum, 
Saw  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa, 
Like  a  sunbeam  in  the  water, 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenosha, 
And  the  nerring,  Okahahwis, 
And  the  Shaweashee,  the  craw-fish! 
"  Master  of  Life  !''  he  cried,  desponding, 
"  Must  our  Lves  depend  on  these  things  f " 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  fasting 
In  his  lodge  he  lay  exhausted ; 
From  his  couch  of  leaves  and  branches 
Gazing  with  half-open  eyelids, 
Full  of  shadowy  dreams  and  visionB, 
On  the  dizzy,  swimming  landscape, 
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On  the  gleaming  of  the  water, 
On  the  splendour  of  the  sunset. 

And  he  saw  a  jouth  approaching, 
Dressed  in  garments  green  and  yefiow. 
Coming  through  the  purple  twilight, 
Through  the  splendour  of  the  sunset ; 
Flumes  of  ^reen  bent  o'er  his  forehead. 
And  his  hair  was  soft  and  golden. 

Standing  at  the  open  doorway, 
Long  he  looked  at  Hiawatha, 
Looked  with  pity  and  compassion 
On  his  wasted  form  and  features, 
And,  in  accents  like  the  sighing 
Of  the  South- Wind  in  the  tree-tops, 
Said  he,  ^'O  my  Hiawatha! 
All  your  prayers  are  heard  in  heaven, 
For  you  pray  not  like  the  others. 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting. 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing, 
Not  for  triumph  in  the  battle, 
Nor  renown  amons  the  warriors, 
But  for  profit  of  the  people. 
For  advantage  of.  the  nations. 

«  From  the  Master  of  Life  descending, 
I,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin, 
Come  to  warn  you  and  instruct  you. 
How  by  stru^le  and  by  labour 
You  shall  gam  what  you  have  prayed  for. 
Rise  up  firom  your  bed  of  branches. 
Rise,  O  youth,  and  wrestle  with  me!" 

Faint  with  fiunine,  Hiawatha 
Started  from  his  bed  of  branches, 
From  the  twilight  of  his  wigwam 
Forth  into  the  flush  of  sunset 
Came,  and  wrestled  with  Mondamin ; 
At  his  touch  he  felt  new  courage 
Throbbing  in  his  brain  and  bosom. 
Felt  new  life  and  hope  and  vigour 
Run  through  every  nerve  and  fibre. 

So  thev  wrestled  there  together 
Li  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
And  the  more  they  strove  and  struggled, 
Stronger  still  grew  Hiawatha ; 
Till  the  darkness  fell  around  them. 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  amon^  the  fen-lands, 
Gave  a  cry  of  lamentation, 
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Ckive  a  scream  of  pain  and  ftiinine. 
*''Tis  enough!"  then  said  Mondamin, 
Smiling  upon  Hiawatha, 
''But  to-morrow,  when  the  sun  sets, 
I  will  come  again  to  try  you." 
And  he  Tanished,  and  was  seen  not; 
Whether  sinkiug  as  the  rain  sinks. 
Whether  rising  as  the  mists  rise, 
Hiawatha  saw  not,  knew  not, 
Only  saw  that  he  had  vanished. 
Leaving  him  alone  and  fainting, 
With  the  misty  lake  below  him. 
And  the  reeling  stars  above  him. 

On  the  morrow  and  the  next  day, 
When  the  sun  through  heaven  descending, 
like  a  red  and  burning  cinder 
From  the  hearth  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
Fell  into  the  western  waters. 
Came  Mondamin  for  the  trial, 
For  the  strife  with  Hiawatha; 
Came  as  silent  as  the  dew  comes. 
From  the  empty  air  appearin^^ 
Into  empty  air  retummff, 
Taking  shape  when  earth  it  touoheB, 
But  invisible  to  all  men 
In  its  coming  and  its  going. 

Thrice  they  wrestled  there  together 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
Till  the  darkness  fell  around  them, 
Till  the  heron,  the  Shuhnshuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fen-lands, 
Uttered  her  loud  cry  of  famine, 
And  Mondamin  paused  to  listen. 

Tall  and  beautiful  he  stood  there, 
In  his  garments  men  and  yellow ; 
To  and  fro  his  plumes  above  him 
Waved  and  nodded  with  his  breathings 
And  the  sweat  of  the  encounter 
Stood  like  drops  of  dew  upon  him. 

And  he  cried,  ''O  Hiawatha! 
Bravely  have  you  wrestled  with  me, 
Thrice  have  wrestled  stoutly  with  me, 
And  the  Master  of  life,  who  sees  us, 
He  will  give  to  you  the  triumph!" 

Then  he  smiled,  and  said  :  "  To-morrow 
Is  the  last  day  of  your  conflict^ 
Is  the  last  day  of  your  fasting. 
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YoQ  will  conquer  and  overcome  me ; 
Make  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  in, 
Where  the  rain  may  iall  upon  me. 
Where  the  sun  may  come  and  warm  me ; 
Strip  these  garments,  green  and  yellow, 
Sthp  this  nodding  plumage  from  me. 
Lay  me  in  the  earth,  and  make  it 
Sort  and  loose  and  light  above  me. 

«  Let  no  hand  disturb  my  slumber, 
Let  no  weed  nor  viorm  molest  me, 
Let  not  Eahgahgee,  the  raven, 
Come  to  haunt  me  and  molest  me, 
Only  come  yourself  to  watch  me, 
Till  I  wake,  and  start,  and  quicken. 
Till  I  leap  into  the  sunshine.** 

And  thus  sayix^,  he  departed; 
Peacefully  slept  luawatha, 
But  he  beard  the  Wawonaissa, 
Heard  the  whippoorwill  complaining, 
Perched  upon  his  lonely  wigwam; 
Heard  the  rushing  Sebowisha, 
Heard  the  rivulet  rippling  near  him, 
Talking  to  the  darksome  forest ; 
Heard  the  sighing  of  the  branches, 
As  they  Ufted  and  subsided 
At  the  passing  of  the  night-wind. 
Heard  them,  as  one  hears  in  slumber 
Far-off  mmmurs,  dreamy  whispers : 
Peacefully  idept  Hiawatha. 

On  the  morrow  came  Kokomis, 
On  the  seventh  day  of  his  fasting. 
Game  with  food  for  Hiawatha, 
Came  imploring  and  bewailing. 
Lest  his  hunger  should  o'ercome  him, 
Lest  his  futmg  should  be  fataL 

But  he  tasted  not,  and  touched  not, 
Only  said  to  her,  *'  Nokomis, 
Wait  until  the  sun  is  setting. 
Till  the  darkness  falls  aroxmd  us, 
Till  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Crying  from  the  desolate  marshes. 
Tells  us  that  the  day  is  ended.^' 

Homeward  weeping  went  Nokomis, 
Sorrowing  for  her  Hiawatha, 
Fearing  lest  his  strength  should  £ul  him. 
Lest  mB  fasting  should  be  fatal 
He  meanwhile  sat  weary  waiting 
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For  the  coming  of  Mondamin, 
Till  the  shadows,  pointinff  eastwardi 
Leoigthened  oyer  field  ana  forest, 
Till  the  sun  dropped  from  the  heaven, 
Floating  on  the  waters  westwazd. 
As  a  red  leaf  in  the  Autumn 
Falls  and  floats  upon  the  water, 
Falls  and  sinks  into  its  bosom. 

And  behold !  the  young  Mondamin, 
With  his  soft  and  shining  tresses. 
With  his  sarments  green  and  yellow, 
With  his  long  and  glossy  plumage, 
Stood  and  bMconed  at  the  doorway. 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walking, 
Pale  and  ha^^gard,  but  xmdannUid, 
From  the  wigwam  Hiawatha 
Came  and  willed  with  Mondamin. 

Bound  about  lum  spun  the  landscape, 
Sky  and  forest  reeled  together. 
And  his  strong  heart  leaped  within  him, 
As  the  sturgeon  leaps  and  stmgg^ 
In  a  net  to  break  its  meshes. 
Like  a  ring  of  fire  around  him 
Blazed  and  flared  the  red  horison. 
And  a  himdred  suns  seemed  loonng 
At  the  combat  of  the  wrestlers. 

Suddenly  upon  the  greensward 
All  alone  stood  Hiawatha, 
Panting  with  his  wild  exertion, 
Palpitating  with  the  struggle ; 
And  before  him,  breathless,  lifeless, 
Lay  the  youth,  with  hair  dishevelled, 
Plumage  torn,  and  {(arments  tattered. 
Dead  he  lay  there  u  the  sunset. 

And  Tictorious  Hiawatha 
Made  the  grave  as  he  commanded, 
Stripped  the  garments  from  MoncUunin, 
Stripped  his  tattered  plumage  from  him, 
Laid  Mm  in  the  earth,  and  made  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  liriit  above  him ; 
And  the  heron,  the  shuh-shuh-^iah. 
From  the  melancholy  moor-lanaB, 
Gave  a  oiy  of  lamentation, 
Qave  a  oiy  of  pain  and  anguish ! 

Homeward  then  went  Huiwatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis, 
And  the  seven  days  of  Ins  nsting 
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Were  accomplished  and  completed. 
But  the  place  was  not  forgotten 
Where  he  wrestled  with  Mondamin ; 
Nor  foi;gotten  nor  neglected 
Was  the  grave  where  lav  Mondamin, 
Sleeping  in  the  rain  and  sunshine, 
Where  his  scattered  plumes  and  garments 
Faded  in  the  rain  ^d  sunshine. 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 
Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it ; 
Kept  the  dark  mould  soft  about  it, 
Kept  it  dean  from  weeds  and  insects, 
Droye  away,  with  scofib  and  shoutings, 
Eahgahgee,  the  king  of  rayena. 

Tul  at  length  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward. 
Then  another  and  another. 
And  before  the  Summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty, 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it, 
And  its  long,  soft»  yellow  tresses; 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  "  It  is  Mondamin  ! 
Tes,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin  ! " 

llien  he  called  to  old  Nokomis 
And  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
Showed  them  where  the  maize  was  growing, 
Told  them  of  his  wondrous  vision, 
Of  bis  wrestling  and  his  triumph. 
Of  this  new  gin  to  the  nations, 
Which  should  be  their  food  for  ever. 

And  still  later,  when  the  Autumn 
Changed  the  Ions  f^eea  leaves  to  yellow, 
And  the  soft  and  juicy  kernels 
Grew  Uke  wampum  hard  and  yellow, 
Then  the  ripened  ears  he  gathered, 
Stripped  tiie  withered  hxu£a  from  off  them, 
As  he  once  had  stripped  the  wrestler. 
Gave  the  first  feast  of  Mondamin, 
And  made  known  unto  the  people 
This  new  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
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Two  good  friends  had  Hiawatha, 

Singled  out  from  all  the  others. 

Bound  to  him  in  doeest  muon. 

And  to  whom  he  gave  the  right  hand 

Of  his  heart,  in  joy  and  sorrow ; 

ChibiaboB,  the  musician, 

And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind. 

Straight  between  them  ran  tiie  pathway, 
Never  grew  the  grass  upon  it ; 
Singing  birds,  that  utter  fidsdioods, 
Story-tellers,  mischief-makers, 
Found  no  eager  ear  to  Hsten, 
Could  not  breed  ill-will  between  them. 
For  the}r  kept  each  other's  counsel. 
Spake  with  naked  hearts  together, 
Pondering  much  and  much  oootriving 
How  the  tribes  of  men  mi|^t  prosper. 

Most  beloved  hj  Hiawatha 
Was  the  gentle  dhibiabos, 
He  the  bwt  of  all  musicians^ 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers, 
BeautiM  and  childlike  was  he, 
Brave  as  man  is,  soft  as  woman. 
Pliant  as  a  wand  of  willow. 
Stately  as  a  deer  with  antlez& 

When  he  sang,  the  village  listened; 
All  the  warriors  gathered  roxmd  him. 
All  the  women  came  to  hear  him ; 
Now  he  stirred  their  souls  to  passion. 
Now  he  melted  them  to  pity. 

From  the  hdlow  reeds  he  iuhioned 
Flutes  so  musical  and  mellow. 
That  the  brook,  the  Sebowisha, 
Ceased  to  murmur  in  the  woodknd, 
That  the  wood-birds  ceased  from  singing, 
And  the  squirrel,  Adjidauzno, 
Ceased  his  chatter  in  the  oalc-tree, 
And  the  rabbit,  the  Wabasso, 
Sat  upright  to  look  and  listen. 

Tea,  tike  brook,  the  Sebowiidia, 
Pausing^  said,  "O  Ghibiabo% 
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Teach  mj  waves  to  flow  in  music, 
Softlj  as  your  words  in  singing  ! " 

Yes,  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
Envious,  said,  ''O  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  wild  and  wayward, 
Teach  me  songs  as  fiill  of  frenzy  ! " 

Tee,  the  Opechee,  the  robin. 
Joyous,  said,  ''O  Ciiibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  sweet  and  tender, 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  gladness  ! " 

And  the  wmpnoorwill,  Wawonaissa, 
Sobbings  said,  ''0  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  melancholy, 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  sadness  !** 

All  the  many  soxmds  of  nature 
Borrowed  sweetness  from  his  singing ; 
All  the  hearts  of  men  were  softened 
By  the  pathos  of  his  music ; 
For  he  sang  of  peace  and  ft^edom* 
Sang  of  beauty,  love,  and  longing ; 
Sanff  of  death,  and  life  undying 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
In  the  Idnffdom  of  Ponemah, 
In  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

Veiy  dear  to  Hiawatha 
Was  the  gentle  Chibiabos, 
He  the  best  of  all  musicians. 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers ; 
For  his  gentleness  he  loved  him, 
And  the  magic  of  his  singing. 

Dear,  too,  unto  Hiawatha 
Was  the  veiy  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
He  the  strongest  of  all  mortiJs, 
He  the  mighuest  among  many ; 
For  his  ver}  strength  he  loved  him, 
For  his  strength  allied  to  goodness. 

Idle  in  his  youth  was  Kwasind, 
Very  listless,  dull,  and  dreamv, 
Kever  played  with  other  children, 
Never  fished  and  never  hxmted, 
Not  like  other  children  was  he ; 
But  the^  saw  that  much  he  &sted. 
Much  his  Manito  entreated. 
Much  besought  his  Guardian  Spirit 

''Lazy  Kwasind!"  said  his  mother, 
''  In  my  wofk  you  never  help  me  i 
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In  the  Summer  you  are  roaming 
Idly  in  the  fields  and  forests; 
In  the  Winter  you  are  oowering 
O'er  the  firebrands  in  the  wigwam ! 
In  the  coldest  days  of  Winter 
I  must  break  the  ice  for  fishings 
With  my  nets  yOu  never  help  me! 
At  the  door  my  nets<  are  hanging,  - 
Dripping,  freezing  with  the  water ; 
Go  and  wring  them,  Yenadime! 
Go  and  dry  them  in  the  sunshine!** 

Slowly,  from  the  ashes,  Ewasind 
Bose,  but  made  no  anny  answer; 
From  the  lodge  went  forth  in  silence, 
Took  the  nets,  that  hung  together, 
Dripping,  freezing  at  the  doorway. 
Like  a  wisp  of  straw  he  wrung  them. 
Like  a  wisp  of  straw  he  broke  them. 
Could  nut  wring  them  without  breaung, 
Such  the  stren^h  was  in  his  finffers. 

"  Lazy  Kwasmd ! "  said  his  ffiwer, 
'<  In  the  hunt  you  never  help  me ; 
Eveiy  bow  you  touch  is  Inroken, 
Snapped  asunder  every  arrow ; 
Yet  come  with  me  to  the  forest^ 
You  shall  bring  the  hunting  homeward." 

Down  a  narrow  pass  they  wandered. 
Where  a  brooklet  led  them  onwud. 
Where  the  trail  of  deer  and  bison 
Marked  the  soft  mud  on  the  margin, 
Till  tiiey  found  all  further  passage 
Shut  agftinst  them,  barred  securdy 
By  the  trunks  of  trees  uprooted, 
Lying  lengthwise,  lying  crosswise. 
And  forbidding  further  passage. 

''We  must  go  back,**  said  the  old  man, 
**  O'er  these  logs  we  cannot  damber ; 
Not  a  woodchuck  could  get  through  them, 
Not  a  squirrel  clamber  ^er  them ! " 
And  straightway  his  pipe  he  lighted. 
And  sat  down  to  smoke  and  ponder. 
But  before  his  pipe  was  finished, 
Lo  I  the  path  was  cleared  before  him ; 
All  the  trunks  had  Ewasind  lifted, 
To  the  light  hand,  to  the  left  hand, 
Shot  the  pine-trees  swift  as  arrows, 
Hurled  the  oedam  light  as  lances. 
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"hoaj  Ewasind!"  said  the  young  men, 
Ab  they  sported  in  the  meadow ; 
''Why  stand  idly  looking  at  vm, 
Leaning  on  the  rock  belund  youl 
Come  and  wrestle  with  the  others, - 
Let  us  mtoh  the  quoit  together ! " 

Lazy  ^wasind  made  no  answer, 
To  their  challenge  made  no  answer, 
Only  rose,  and,  slowly  tumii^ 
Seised  the  huf^e  rock  in  his  fingers, 
Tore  it  from  its  deep  foundation. 
Poised  it  in  the  air  a  moment^ 
Pitched  it  sheer  into  the  riyer. 
Sheer  into  the  swift  Pauwating, 
Where  it  still  is  seen  in  summer. 

Once  as  down  that  foaming  river, 
Down  the  rapids  of  Pauwating, 
Ewasind  sailed  with  his  oompanions, 
In  the  stream  he  saw  a  beaver, 
Saw  Ahmeek^  the  King  of  Beavers, 
Struggling  with  the  imhing  currents, 
Bising,  sinking  in  the  water. 

Without  speaking;  without  pausing, 
Ewasind  leaped  into  the  river. 
Plunged  beneath  the  bubbling  sur£u>e. 
Through  the  whirlpools  chased  the  beaver, 
FoUoi^  him  among  the  idands. 
Stayed  so  long  beneath  the  water, 
That  his  tenmed  companions 
Cried,  '^  Alas !   good-bye  to  Ewasind ! 
We  shall  never  more  see  Ewasind ! " 
But  he  reu>peared  triumphanty 
And  upon  nis  shining  shoulders 
Brought  the  beaver,  dead  and  dripping. 
Brought  the  King  of  all  the  Beavers. 

And  these  two,  as  I  have  told  you. 
Were  the  frieiub  of  Hiawatha^ 
Chiblaboe,  the  musician. 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Ewasind. 
Long  thay  lived  in  peace  together. 
Spake  with  naked  hearts  together, 
Pondering  much  and  much  contriving 
How  the  tribes  of  men  mi|^t  prosper. 
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''  Qm  me  of  your  bark,  0  Biroh-Tree  ! 
Of  your  yellow  bark^  O  Burch-Tree  I 
Qrowins  by  the  ruenlDg  river. 
Tall  ana  stately  in  the  valley  I 
I  a  light  canoe  will  bmH  me, 
Build  a  swift  Cheemaun  for  sailing, 
That  shiJl  float  upon  the  river, 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  watei^lily ! 

^  Lay  aside  your  doak,  0  Birch-Tree  ! 
Lay  aside  your  white-skin  wrapper, 
For  the  Scunmer-time  is  coming^ 
And  the  sun  is  wann  in  heaven, 
And  you  need  no  white-skin  wrapper  !*' 
Thus  aloud  cried  Hiawatha 
In  the  solitary  forest. 
By  the  rushins  Taquamenaw, 
When  the  birds  were  singing  ^ail^, 
In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  were  smgmg, 
And  the  sun,  from  sleep  awaking, 
Started  up  and  said,  ^iBehold  me ! 
G^ads,  the  great  Sun,  behold  me  1" 

And  the  toee  with  all  its  branches 
Rustled  in  the  breeze  of  morning. 
Saying,  with  a  sigh  of  patience, 
"  Take  m^  doak,  O  Hiawatha  1 " 

With  his  knife  the  tree  he  girdled ; 
Just  beneath  its  lowest  branches, 
Just  above  the  roots,  he  cut  it» 
Tm  the  sap  came  oozing  outward; 
Down  the  trunl^  from  top  to  bottom, 
Sheer  he  deft  the  bark  asunder. 
With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it, 
Stripped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken. 

**  Qive  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar ! 
Of  your  strong  and  pliant  branches, 
My  canoe  to  make  more  steady, 
Make  more  strong  and  fiim  beneath  me  l** 

Through  the  summit  of  the  CecUur 
Went  a  sound,  a  ory  of  horror. 
Went  a  murmur  of  resiatanoe ; 
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But  it  whispered,  bending  downward, 
"  Take  my  boughs,  0  Hiawatha  ! " 

Down  he  hewed  the  boughs  of  cedar, 
Shaped  them  straightway  to  a  framework, 
like  two  bows  he  formed  and  shaped  them, 
Like  two  bended  bows  together. 

'^  Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack  ! 
Of  your  fibrous  roots,  0  Larch-Tree ! 
My  canoe  to  bind  together. 
So  to  bind  the  ends  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter* 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me  !" 

And  the  Larch,  with  all  its  fibres. 
Shivered  in  the  air  of  morning, 
Touched  his  forehead  with  its  tassels, 
Said,  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow, 
<'  Take  them  all,  O  Hiawatha  ! " 

From  the  earth  he  tore  the  fibres. 
Tore  the  tough  roots  of  the  Larch-Tree, 
Closely  sewed  the  bark  together. 
Bound  it  closely  to  the  ficamework. 

"  Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  FuvTree  ! 
Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin. 
So  to  dose  the  seams  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter. 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me  ! " 

And  the  Fir-TVee,  tall  and  sombre, 
Sobbed  through  all  its  robes  of  dai'kness, 
Battled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles. 
Answered  wailing,  answered  weeping, 
<<  Take  my  balm,  O  Hiawatha  !" 

And  he  took  the  tears  of  balsam. 
Took  the  resin  of  the  Fir-Tree, 
Smeared  therewith  each  seam  and  fissure, 
Made  each  crevice  safe  from  water. 

"  Give  me  of  your  quills,  O  Hedgehog ! 
All  your  quills,  O  Eagb,  the  Hedg^ogT 
I  will  make  a  necklace  of  them, 
Make  a  girdle  for  my  beauty. 
And  two  stars  to  deck  her  lx>som  !  ** 

From  a  hollow  tree  the  Hedgehog 
With  his  sleepy  eyes  looked  at  him. 
Shot  his  shinmg  quiUsi  like  arrows, 
Saying,  with  a  drow^^  murmur, 
Tmrough  the  tangle  of  his  whiskers, 
<<  Take  my  quills,  O  Hiawatha !" 

From  tne  ground  the  quills  ba  gathered, 
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All  the  little  Bhining  arrowBy 
Stained  them  red  and  blue  and  yellow, 
With  the  juioe  of  rooU  and  bemeB ; 
Into  his  canoe  he  wrought  them, 
Bound  its  waist  a  shining  girdle, 
Bound  its  bows  a  gleaming  necUace, 
On  its  breast  two  stars  reBplendent. 

Thus  the  Birbh-Oanoe  was  builded 
In  the  valley,  by  the  river, 
In  the  bosom  of  the  forest ; 
And  the  forest's  life  was  in  it, 
AU  its  mystery  and  its  magic. 
All  the  lightneBS  of  the  birch-tree, 
All  the  toughness  of  tiie  cedar. 
All  the  larch's  supple  sinews ; 
And  it  floated  on  the  river 
like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autamn, 
Like  a  yellow  waier-lil^. 

Paddles  none  had  Hiawatha, 
Paddles  none  he  had  or  needed. 
For  his  thoughts  as  paddles  served  him. 
And  his  wishes  served  to  guide  him ; 
Swift  or  slow  at  will  he  gUded, 
Veered  to  right  or  left  at  ]|^MSor& 

Then  he  called  aloud  to  Awaaind, 
To  his  friend,  the  strong  man,  KwBaind, 
Saying,  ''Help  me  dear  this  river 
Of  its  sunken  logs  and  sand-barB." 

Straight  into  uie  river  Ewasind 
Plunged  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Dove  as  if  he  were  a  beaver, 
Stood  up  to  his  waist  in  water. 
To  his  arm-pits  in  the  river^ 
Swam  and  shouted  in  the  nver, 
Tugsed  at  sunken  logi  and  branches, 
Witn  his  hands  he  scoopbd  the  sand-bars. 
With  his  feet  the  ooze  and  tan^ 

And  thus  sailed  my  Hiawatha 
Down  the  rushinff  TMiuamenaw, 
Sailed  through  aff  its  oends  and  windingB, 
Sailed  throu^  aQ  its  de^Ni  and  Bhallows, 
While  his  friend,  the  stmrng  man,  Ewasind, 
Swam  the  deeps,  the  shallowB  waded. 

Up  and  down  the  river  went  they. 
In  and  out  amons  its  islands. 
Cleared  its  bed  m  root  and  sand-bar. 
Dragged  the  dead  trees  from  its  channel, 
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Made  its  paaaage  safe  and  certain, 
Blade  a  pathway  for  the  people, 
From  its  apringa  among  the  mountains. 
To  the  waters  of  Fbuwating, 
To  the  bay  of  Taquamenaw. 


♦■ 
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FoBTH  upon  the  Qitohe  Qumee, 
On  the  snining  B|g-Sea- Water, 
With  his  fishmff-line  of  oedar. 
Of  the  twisted  bark  of  oedar. 
Forth  to  oatch  the  stuxeeon  Nahma, 
Mishe-Nahnus  King  of  Fishes, 
In  his  biroh-canoe  exulting 
All  alone  went  Hiawatha. 

Throuffh  the  dear,  transparent  water 
He  ooula  see  the  fldies  swimming 
Far  down  in  the  depths  below  hmi ; 
See  the  yellow  peroh,  the  Sahwa^ 
like  a  sunbeam  in  the  water. 
See  the  Shawgashee,  the  oraw-fish, 
like  a  spider  on  the  bottom. 
On  the  white  and  sandy  bottom. 

At  the  stem  sat  Hiawatha^ 
With  his  fishing-line  of  oedar ; 
In  his  plumes  the  breese  of  morning 
Flayed  as  in  the  hemlock  branches ; 
On  the  bows,  with  tail  erected, 
Sat  the  squimi,  Adyidaumo ; 
In  his  fbr  the  breese  of  morning 
n^ed  as  in  the  prairie  msses. 

On  the  white  sand  of  uie  bottom 
Lay  the  monster  Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay  the  sturgeon.  King  of  Fishes  ; 
Throuffh  his  giOs  he  breathed  the  water, 
With  ms  fins  he  fanned  and  winnowed, 
With  his  tail  he  swept  the  sand-floor. 

There  he  lay  in  all  his  armour ; 
On  each  side  a  shiekl  to  guard  him, 
Plates  of  bone  upon  his  rorehead, 
Down  his  aides  and  back  and  shoulders 
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Plates  of  bone  with  spines  projecting! 
Pfdnted  was  he  with  his  war-paints, 
Stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  azure, 
Spots  of  brown  and  spots  of  sable ; 
idid  he  la^  there  on  the  bottom, 
Fanning  with  his  fins  of  purple, 
As  above  him  Hiawatha 
In  his  birch-oanoe  came  sailing, 
With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar. 

''Take  my  bait!*'  cried  Hiawatha, 
Down  into  the  depths  beneath  him, 
«<Take  my  bait,  O  Sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Come  up  jfrom  below  the  water, 
Let  us  see  which  is  the  stronger!" 
And  he  dropped  his  line  of  cedar 
Throueh  the  dear,  transparent  water, 
Waited  vainly  for  an  answer, 
Long  sat  waiting  for  an  answer. 
And  repeating  loud  and  louder, 
"Take  my  bait,  O  King  of  Fishes!" 
Quiet  lay  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Fanning  slowly  in  the  water. 
Looking  up  at  Hiawatha, 
Listening  to  his  call  and  damour. 
His  unnecessary  tumult. 
Till  he  wearied  of  the  shouting ; 
And  he  said  to  the  Kenozha^ 
To  the  pik&  the  Maskenozha, 
"  T^ke  the  bait  of  this  rude  fellow. 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha ! " 

In  his  fingers  Hiawatha 
Felt  the  loose  line  jerk  and  tighten ; 
As  he  drew  it  in,  it  tugged  so 
That  the  birch-canoe  stood  endwise, 
Like  a  birch  log  in  the  water, 
With  the  squirm,  Adjidaumo, 
Perched  and  frisking  on  the  summit. 

Full  of  scorn  was  Hiawatha 
When  he  saw  the  fish  rise  upward. 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
Coming  nearer,  nearer  to  him, 
And  he  shouted  through  the  water, 
"  Esa !  esa !  shame  upon  you  ! 
You  are  but  the  pike,  Kenozha^ 
iTou  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted. 
You  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes  !** 

Beeling  downward  to  the  bottom 
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Sank  the  pike  in  great  oonfuBion, 
And  the  mighty  sturgeoD,  Nahma, 
Said  to  Ugudwashy  the  sun-fish, 
''Take  the  bait  of  this  great  boaster, 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha!" 

Slowly  upward,  wavering,  gleaming 
Like  a  white  moon  in  the  water, 
Rose  the  U^dwash,  the  sun-fish, 
Seized  the  hne  of  Hiawatha, 
Swung  with  all  his  weight  upon  it, 
Made  a  whirlpool  in  the  water. 
Whirled  the  biroh-canoe  in  circles, 
Round  and  round  in  gurgling  eddies. 
Till  the  circles  in  the  water 
Beached  the  far-o£f  sandy  beaches. 
Till  the  water-fla^  and  rushes 
Nodded  on  the  distant  maivins. 

But  when  Hiawatha  saw  him 
Slowly  rising  through  the  water. 
Lifting  his  great  disc  of  whiteness. 
Loud  ne  shouted  in  derision, 
''  Esa !  esa !  shame  upon  you ! 
You  are  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish. 
You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted. 
You  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes!" 

Wavering  downward,  white  and  ghastly. 
Sank  the  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish, 
And  again  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Heard  the  shout  of  Hiawatha, 
Heard  his  challenge  of  defiance. 
The  unnecessary  tumult. 
Ringing  far  across  the  water. 

from  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom 
Up  he  rose  with  angry  gesture. 
Quivering  in  each  nerve  and  fibre, 
Clashing  all  his  plates  of  armour, 
Gleaming  bright  with  all  his  war-paint ; 
In  his  wrath  he  darted  upward. 
Flashing  leaped  into  the  sunshine, 
Opened  his  great  jaws,  and  swallowed 
Both  canoe  and  Hiawatha. 

Down  into  that  darksome  cavern 
Plunged  the  headlong  Hiawatha, 
As  a  log  on  some  black  river 
Shoots  and  plunges  down  the  rapids. 
Found  himself  in  utter  darkness, 
Qroped  about  in  helpless  wonder, 


And  he  nnoto  it  ia  his  anger, 
With  his  flat  the  heart  of  Mahma, 
Felt  the  mighty  Kins  of  Flabea 
Sbodder  throngh  eac£  ncvre  and  flbre^ 
Hoard  the  mter  garble  round  h!m 
As  he  leaped  and  staggered  through  it, 
Sidk  at  heart,  and  fkint  and  wear;. 

Crosawiee  then  did  Hiawatiia 
Diag  his  biroh-<MDOe  for  aafetr, 
Leat  from  out  the  jaws  of  Nuub^ 
In  the  turmoil  and  oonflinon, 
Forth  he  mi^t  be  hurled  and  perish. 
And  the  squural,  Adjidanmo, 
Frisked  and  chattered  wn  ^Hji 
Toiled  and  tugged  with  Hiawatna 


"  0  my  little  friend,  the  aqnirrel, 
Brarelj  have  yon  toiled  to  nelp  me ; 
Take  the  thanks  of  Hiawatha, 
And  the  name  which  now  he  give*  700; 
'  For  hereafter  and  for  ever 
Bon  shall  oaU  yon  Adjidaamo, 


l^il-in-air  the  boys  sball  oJl  von  1" 

And  again  the  atoi^eoi^  Nahms, 
Qasped  and  ^nrad  m  the  water, 


Then  was  still,  and  drifted  landward 
mil  he  grated  oa  the  pebUea, 
Till  the  listening  Hiawatha 


Heard  him  gnte  upon  the  marnn. 
Felt  him  strand  upon  the  pebbus, 
Knew  that  Nahma,  King  cf  Fiahea, 


!1ien  be  heard  a  tding  and  flapping, 
AS  of  many  wings  iiiieiiililiini. 
Heard  a  acreaming  and  oonfusion. 
As  of  birds  of  pr^  oonteodii^ 
Saw  a  ^eam  of  Iwtt  above  hio^ 
Shining  through  &»  ribe  of  Nahma, 
Saw  the  dittoing  ^ea  of  Be»gull% 
Of  Kayoahkj  the  Ma«all%  peering 
Qszmg  at  him  through  the  opening 


Qszmg  a 
Heard  tl 
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Cried  exulting  from  the  caverns  : 
«  O  ye  sea-gulls  I  O  my  brothers  ! 
I  have  slain  the  sturgeon,  Nahma; 
Make  the  rifts  a  little  larger, 
With  your  oLaws  the  openings  widen, 
Set  me  free  from  this  dark  prison, 
And  henceforward  and  for  ever 
Men  shall  speak  of  your  achievements, 
Calling  you  Eayoshk^  the  sea-gulls, 
Yes,  SLayoshk,  the  Noble  Scratchers  ! " 

i^d  the  wild  and  clamorous  sea-gulls 
Toiled  with  beak  and  daws  together, 
Made  the  rifts  and  openings  wider 
In  the  mighty  ribs  of  Nahma, 
And  from  peril  and  from  prison. 
From  the  body  of  the  stuigeon, 
From  the  penl  of  the  water. 
Was  released  my  Hiawatha. 

He  was  standing  near  his  wigwam. 
On  the  margin  of  the  water. 
And  he  called  to  old  Nokomis, 
CaUed  and  beckoned  to  Nokomis, 
Pointed  to  the  sturgeon.  Nahma, 
Imng  lifeless  on  the  peobles, 
With  the  sea-gulls  feeding  on  him. 

"1  have  slam  the  Mishe-Nahma, 
Slain  the  King  of  Fishes !"  said  he ; 
''  Look  I  the  sea-gulls  feed  upon  him. 
Yes,  mv  fnend,  feiyoshk,  the  sea-gulls ; 
Drive  them  not  away,  Nokomis, 
They  have  saved  me  from  great  peril 
In  the  body  of  the  sturgeon, 
Wait  until  their  meal  is  ended. 
Til  their  craws  are  full  with  feasting, 
Till  they  homeward  fly  at  sunset, 
To  their  nests  among  the  marshes ; 
Then  bring  all  your  pots  and  kettles. 
And  make  oil  K>r  us  in  Winter." 

And  she  waited  till  the  sun  set, 
Till  the  pallid  moon,  the  night-sun, 
Rose  above  the  tranquil  water, 
Till  Eavoshk,  the  sated  sea-gulls, 
From  their  banquet  rose  with  clamour. 
And  across  the  fiery  sunset 
Winged  their  way  to  faivoflf  islands. 
To  weir  nests  among  the  rushes. 

To  his  alaep  went  Hiawatha, 
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And  Nokomis  to  her  labour. 
Toiling  patient  in  the  moonlight, 
Till  the  son  and  moon  changed  places, 
Till  the  sky  was  red  with  sunrise, 
And  Eayoehk,  the  hungry  searguUs, 
Came  back  from  the  r^d^  idands. 
Clamorous  for  their  mommg  banquet 

Three  whole  days  and  ni^ts  alternate 
Old  Nokomia  and  the  sea-ffulls 
Stripned  the  oily  flesh  of  JNahma, 
Till  the  waves  washed  through  the  lib-bonen, 
Till  the  sea-gulls  came  no  longer, 
And  upon  the  sands  lay  nothing 
But  the  skeleton  of  Nahma. 


IX. 

HIAWATHA  AND  THB  PBABIrFBATHKR. 

On  the  shores  of  Qitche  Gumee, 
On  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood  Nokomis,  the  old  woman, 
Pointing  with  her  finger  westward, 
Cer  the  water  pointing  westward. 
To  the  purple  douds  of  sunset. 

Fiercely  the  red  sun  descending 
Burned  ms  way  along  the  heavens. 
Set  the  sky  on  fiie  Mhind  him, 
As  war-parties,  when  retreating, 
Burn  the  prairies  on  their  war-trail ; 
And  the  moon,  the  Night^un,  eastward. 
Suddenly  starting  firom  his  ambush. 
Followed  hat  those  bloody  footprints, 
Followed  in  that  iienr  war-teail. 
With  its  glare  upon  his  features. 

And  Nokonus,  the  old  woman, 
Pointing  with  her  finger  westwuxi. 
Spake  these  words  to  Hiawatha: 
"  Yonder  dwells  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
MegiBsogwon.  the  magician, 
Manito  of  Wealth  and  Wampum, 
duarded  by  his  fiery  serpents, 
Guarded  by  the  bhusk  pitch-water. 
You  can  see  his  fiexy  serpents, 
The  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpents. 
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Coiling,  playiDS  in  the  water ; 
You  can  see  the  black  pitch-water 
Stretching  fiur  away  beyond  them, 
To  the  purple  clouds  of  sunset ! 

"  He  it  was  who  slew  my  father, 
By  his  wicked  wiles  and  cimning. 
When  he  from  the  moon  descended, 
When  he  came  on  earth  to  seek  me. 
He,  the  mightiest  of  magicians, 
Sends  the  rover  from  the  marshes, 
Sends  the  pestilential  vapours. 
Sends  the  poisonous  exhalations, 
Sends  the  white  fog  from  the  fen-lands, 
Sends  disease  and  death  among  us  ! 

"  Take  your  bow^  0  Hiawatha, 
Take  your  arrows,  jasjper-headed, 
Take  your  war-club,  Puggawaugun, 
And  your  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
And  your  birch-canoe  for  sailing. 
And  the  oil  of  Mishe-Nahma, 
So  to  smear  its  sides,  that  swiftly 
You  may  pass  the  black  pitch-water; 
Slay  this  merciless  magician, 
Save  the  people  from  the  fever 
That  he  breathes  across  the  fen-lands, 
And  avenge  my  father^s  murder!" 

Straightway  then  my  Hiawatha 
Armed  himself  with  all  his  war-gear. 
Launched  his  birch-canoe  for  saiGng ; 
With  his  palm  its  sides  he  patted. 
Said  with  glee,  "  Cheemaun,  my  darling, 
O  my  Birch-Canoe !  leap  forward. 
Where  you  see  the  fiery  serpents, 
Where  you  see  the  black  pitch-water!" 

Forward  leaped  Cheemaun  exulting, 
And  the  noble  Hiawatha 
Sang  his  war-song  wild  and  wofiil. 
And  above  him  ute  war-eagle. 
The  Eeneu,  the  great  war-^etgle, 
Master  of  all  fo^  with  feathers. 
Screamed  and  hurtled  through  the  heavens. 

Soon  he  reached  the  fiery  serpents, 
The  Eenabeek,  the  great  serpents, 
Lying  huge  upon  the  water, 
Sparkling,  rippling  in  the  water. 
Lying  coiled  across  the  passa^, 
With  their  biasing  crests  uplifted, 
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Breathing  fiery  fogs  and  Tapoiiny 

So  that  none  could  pass  beyond  them. 

But  the  fearless  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  and  spake  in  this  wise: 
''Let  me  pass  my  waj^,  Kenabeek. 
Let  me  go  upon  my  journey  I  ** 
And  they  answered,  hissing  fiercely, 
With  their  fie^  breath  made  answer: 
'<  Back,  go  back  !  O  Shangodaya! 
Back  to  old  Nokomis,  Faintrheart  1 " 

Then  the  angry  Hiawatha 
Raised  his  mighty  bow  of  ash-tree, 
Seized  his  arrows,  jasper-headed, 
Shot  them  fisurt  among  the  serpents; 
Every  twanging  of  the  bow-string 
Was  a  wuMsry  and  a  death-ery. 
Every  whizzing  of  an  arrow 
Was  a  death-sons  of  Kenabeek. 

Weltering  in  Uke  bloody  water. 
Dead  lay  all  the  fiei^  serpents. 
And  among  them  Hiawatha 
Harmless  sailed,  and  cried  exulting: 
"  Onward,  O  Qieemaui^  my  darlins ! 
Onward  to  the  black  ^itch-water  1 " 

Then  he  took  the  oil  of  Nahma, 
And  the  bows  and  sides  anointed. 
Smeared  them  well  with  oil,  that  swifUy 
He  might  pass  the  blade  pitch-water. 

All  night  long  he  sailed  upon  it, 
Sailed  upon  that  sluggish  water. 
Covered  with  its  m<Sd  of  ages. 
Black  with  rotting  water-rushes. 
Bank  with  flags  and  leaves  of  lilies. 
Stagnant,  lifeless,  dreary,  dismal. 
Lighted  by  the  shimmerins  mo<mlight, 
And  by  inU-o^-the-wisps  iUumined, 
Fires  by  ghosts  of  dcM  men  kindled. 
In  their  weary  night-enoampments. 

All  the  air  was  white  with  moonlight, 
All  the  water  Uaok  with  shadow. 
And  around  him  the  Su^Qgema, 
The  mosquitos,  sang  their  waiHBong, 
And  the  fire-flies,  Wah-wah-taysee, 
Waved  their  tonmes  to  mislead  hun; 
And  the  buUrfrog^  the  Dahinda, 
Thrust  his  head  mto  the  moonli(^t, 
Fixed  his  yeOow  eyes  up<m  him. 
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Sobbed  and  sank  beneath  the  surface ; 
And  anon  a  thousand  whistles, 
Answered  over  all  the  fen-lands. 
And  the  heron,  the  Sbuh-shuh-gah, 
Far  o£f  on  the  reedy  margin. 
Heralded  the  hero's  coming. 

Westward  thus  hred  Hiawatha. 
Toward  the  realm  of  Megissogwon, 
Toward  the  land  of  the  Pearl-Feather, 
Till  the  level  moon  stared  at  him, 
In  his  face  stared  pale  and  haggard, 
Till  the  sun  was  hot  behind  him, 
Till  it  burned  upon  his  shoulders. 
And  before  him  on  the  upland 
He  oould  see  the  Shining  Wigwam 
Of  the  Manito  of  Wampum, 
Of  the  mightiest  of  Magicians. 

Then  onoe  more  Cheemaun  he  patted. 
To  his  birch-canoe  said,  **  Onward  ! " 
And  it  stirred  in  all  its  fibres. 
And  with  one  great  bound  of  triumph 
Leaped  across  the  water-lilies, 
Leaped  through  tangled  flags  and  rushes. 
And  upon  the  beach  beyond  them 
Dry-shod  luided  Hiawatha. 

Straight  he  took  his  bow  of  ash-tree. 
One  end  on  the  sand  he  rested. 
With  his  knee  he  pressed  the  middle, 
Stretched  the  fiuthful  bow-stiing  tighter, 
Took  an  arrow,  jasper-headed. 
Shot  it  at  the  Shining  Wigwam, 
Sent  it  singing  as  a  herald, 
As  a  bearer  of  his  message, 
Of  his  challenge  loud  and  lofty : 
"  Come  forth  from  your  lodge,  Pearl-Feather  ! 
Hiawatha  waits  your  coming ! " 

Straightway  from  the  Shining  Wigwam 
Came  uie  mighty  Megissogwon, 
Tall  of  stature,  broad  of  shoulder. 
Dark  and  terrible  in  aspect, 
Clad  from  head  to  foot  in  wampum. 
Armed  with  all  his  warlike  weapons, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning. 
Streaked  with  crimson,  blue  and  yellow. 
Crested  with  great  eagle-feathers, 
Streaming  upward,  streaming  outward. 

"  Well  I  know  you,  Hiawatha  ! " 
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Cried  he  in  a  Toioe  of  thmsder. 
In  a  tone  of  loud  derision. 
''Hasten  back,  0  Shangodaya! 
Hasten  back  among  the  women. 
Back  to  old  Nokomis,  P^t-heart ! 
I  will  slay  you  as  you  stand  there. 
As  of  old  I  slew  her  £ither ! " 

But  my  Hiawatha  answered, 
Nothing  daunted,  fearing  nothing: 
"Big  words  do  not  smite  like  mr-olubs, 
Boastful  breath  is  not  a  bow-string. 
Taunts  are  not  so  sharp  as  arrows, 
Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are. 
Actions  mightier  than  boastings!" 

Then  bej^  the  greatest  battle 
That  the  sun  had  ever  looked  on, 
That  the  war-birds  ever  witnessed. 
All  a  Summer's  day  it  lasted, 
From  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset; 
For  the  shafts  of  Hiawatha 
Harmless  hit  the  shirt  of  wampum. 
Harmless  fell  the  blows  he  dealt  it 
With  .his  mittens,  Ifinjekahwun, 
Harmless  fell  the  heavy  war-club; 
It  could  dash  the  rocu  asunder. 
But  it  could  not  break  the  meshes 
Of  that  magic  shirt  of  wampum. 

Till  at  sunset  Hiawatha, 
Leaning  on  his  bow  of  ash-tree, 
Wounoed,  weary,  and  desponding. 
With  his  mighty  war-dub  broken. 
With  his  mittens  torn  and  tattered. 
And  three  useless  arrows  only, 
Paused  to  rest  beneath  a  pine-tree, 
From  whose  brandies  trailed  the  mosses, 
And  whose  trunk  was  coated  over 
With  the  Dead-man's  Mocoason-leather, 
With  the  fungus  white  and  yellow. 

Suddenlv  from  the  boushs  above  him 
Staif  the  Mama,  the  woodpecker : 
"Ami  your  arrows,  Hiawatha, 
At  the  head  of  Megissogwon, 
Strike  the  tuft  of  hair  upon  it^ 
At  their  roots  the  long  bladk  tresses ; 
There  alone  osn  he  be  wounded!" 

Winsed  with  feathers,  tipped  with  jasper. 
Swift  flew  Hiawatha's  airow, 
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Just  as  Megissogwon,  stooping, 
Baised  a  heavy  stone  to  throw  it. 
Full  upon  the  crown  it  struck  him, 
At  the  roots  of  his  long  tresses. 
And  he  reeled  and  staggered  forward, 
Plunging  like  a  wounded  bison, 
Yes,  like  Pezhekee,  the  bison, 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  prairie. 

Swifter  flew  the  second  arrow. 
In  the  pathway  of  the  other, 
Piercing  deeper  than  the  other. 
Wounding  sorer  than  the  other ; 
And  the  knees  of  Megissogwon 
Shook  like  windv  reeds  beneath  hint. 
Bent  and  trembled  like  the  rushes. 

But  the  third  and  latest  arrow 
Swiftest  flew  and  wounded  sorest. 
And  the  mighty  Megissogwon 
Saw  the  fiery  eves  of  Pauguk, 
Saw  the  eyes  of  Death  gluce  at  him, 
Heard  his  voice  call  in  the  darkness; 
At  the  feet  of  Hiawatha 
Lifeless  lay  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Lay  the  mightiest  of  Magicians. 
Then  the  grateful  Hiawatha 
Called  the  Mama,  the  woodpecker. 
From  his  perch  among  the  branches 
Of  the  meumcholy  pine-tree, 
And,  in  honour  of  his  service. 
Stained  with  blood  the  tuft  of  feathers 
On  the  little  head  of  Mama ; 
Even  to  this  day  he  wears  it. 
Wears  the  tuft  of  crimson  feathers, 
As  a  symbol  of  his  service. 

Then  he  stripped  the  shirt  of  wampum 
From  the  back  of  Megissogwon, 
As  a  trophy  of  the  battle. 
As  a  signal  of  his  conquest. 
On  the  shore  he  left  the  body. 
Half  on  land  and  half  on  water, 
Li  the  sand  his  feet  were  buricKd, 
And  his  face  was  in  the  water. 
And  above  him,  wheeled  and  clamoured 
The  Eeneu,  the  great  war-eagle, 
Sailing  round  in  narrower  ciraes, 
Hovering  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

From  the  wigwam  Hiawatha 
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Bore  the  wealth  of  Megksogwon, 

All  hiB  wealth  of  akiDS  and  wampum^ 

Furs  of  bison  and  of  beaver. 

Furs  of  sable  and  of  ermine, 

Wampum  belts  and  atrings  and  pouohm, 

Quivers  wi'ought  with  beads  of  wampum, 

Filled  with  arrows^  silver-headed. 

Homeward  then  he  sailed  exulting, 
Homeward  through  the  black  pitdi-water, 
Homeward  through  the  weltenng  serpents. 
With  the  trophies  of  the  battle, 
With  a  shout  and  song  of  triomj^h. 

On  the  shore  stood  old  Nokomil^ 
On  the  shore  stood  Chibiabos, 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
Waiting  for  the  hero's  ooming. 
Listening  to  his  sons  of  triumph. 
And  the  people  of  the  village 
Weloomed  him  with  songs  Sod  danoes, 
Made  a  joyous  feast,  and  shouted : 
'<  Honour  be  to  Hiawatha  1 
He  has  slain  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Slain  the  mightiest  of  MuflioiaDfli 
Him,  who  sent  the  fiery  raver. 
Sent  the  white  foff  firom  the  ran-laiids, 
Sent  disease  and  aeath  among  us  ! " 

Ever  dear  to  Hiawatha 
Was  the  memorv  of  Mama ! 
And  in  token  of  his  friendships 
As  a  mark  of  his  remembranoe^ 
He  adorned  and  decked  his  pipe-stem 
With  the  crimson  tuft  of  liBathera, 
With  the  blood-red  crest  of  Mama. 
But  the  wealth  of  Mogissogwco, 
All  the  trophies  of  the  battle, 
He  divided  with  his  people. 
Shared  it  equally  among  thiem. 


HIAWATHA'^  WOOING, 

<<  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 

So  unto  the  man  is  woman. 

Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him. 

Though  she  draws  him,  yet  khe  follows, 

Useless  each  without  the  other!** 
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Thus  the  youthful  Hiawatha 
Said  within  himself  and  pondered, 
Much  perplexed  by  various  feelings, 
Listless,  lon^ng,  hoping,  fearing, 
Dreaming  stdl  of  Minnehaha, 
Of  the  lovely  Laughing  Water, 
In  the  land  of  the  Daootahs. 

**  Wed  a  maiden  of  your  people,** 
Warning  said  the  old  Nokomis; 
"  Go  not  eastward,  go  not  westward, 
For  a  strauger,  whom  we  know  not ! 
Like  a  fire  upon  the  hearthstone 
Is  a  neighbour's  homely  daughter. 
Like  the  starlight  or  the  moonlight 
Is  the  handsomest  of  strangers  !  ** 

Thus  dissuading  spake  Nokomis, 
And  my  Hiawatha  answered 
Only  this:  "Dear  old  Nokomis, 
Very  pleasant  is  the  firelight. 
But  I  like  the  starlight  better, 
Better  do  I  like  the  moonlight !  ** 

Gravely  then  said  old  Nokomis : 
"  Bring  not  here  an  idle  maiden. 
Bring  not  here  a  useless  woman. 
Hands  unskilful,  feet  unwilling ; 
Bring  a  wife  with  nimble  fingers. 
Heart  and  hand  that  move  together, 
Feet  that  run  on  willing  errands !  *' 

SmiUng  answered  Hiawatha: 
"In  the  land  of  the  Daootahs 
Lives  the  Arrow-maJcer^s  daughter, 
Minnehaha,  Laughine  Water, 
Handsomest  of  all  the  women. 
I  will  bring  her  to  your  wigwam. 
She  shall  run  upon  your  errands. 
Be  your  starlight,  moonlight,  firelight, 
Be  the  sunlight  of  my  people!** 

StiU  dissuading  said  Nokomis : 
"Bring  not  to  my  lodge  a  stranger 
From  the  land  of  the  Daootahs! 
Very  fierce  are  the  Daootahs, 
Often  is  there  war  between  us. 
There  are  feuds  yet  unforaotten. 
Wounds  that  ache  and  stm  may  open  ! 

Laughing  answered  Hiawatha: 
"For  that  reason,  if  no  other, 
Would  I  wed  the  £ur  Daootah, 


>* 
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That  our  tribes  mifi;ht  be  united, 
That  old  feuds  might  be  forgotten. 
And  old  wounds  be  healed  for  ever!" 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha 
To  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
To  the  land  of  handsome  women ; 
Striding  over  moor  and  meadow. 
Through  interminable  forests, 
Throuch  uninten*upted  silence. 

With  his  moccasons  of  magic. 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measxured ; 
Yet  the  way  seemed  long  before  him. 
And  his  heart  outrun  his  footsteps ; 
And  he  journeyed  without  restine, 
Till  he  heard  the  cataract's  thunder, 
Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  through  the  silence. 
"  Pleasant  is  the  soimd  !'*  he  murmured, 
'^Pleasant  is  the  voice  that  caDs  me!" 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  forest, 
*Twixt  the  shadow  and  the  sunshine, 
Herds  of  &llow  deer  were  feedings 
But  thev  saw  not  Hiawatha ; 
To  his  bow  he  whispered,  **  Fail  not ! " 
To  his  arrow  whispered,  "Swerve  not  I" 
Sent  it  singing  on  its  errand. 
To  the  red  heart  of  the  roebuck ; 
Threw  the  deer  across  bis  shoulder, 
And  sped  forward  without  pausing. 

At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam 
Sat  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Making  arrow-heads  of  jasper. 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
At  his  side,  in  all  her  beauty. 
Sat  the  lovelv  Minnehaha, 
Sat  his  daughter,  Lau^iing  Water, 
Plaiting  mats  of  flags  and  rushes ; 
Of  the  past  the  old  man*s  thoughts  were. 
And  the  maiden's  of  the  future. 

He  was  thinking,  as  he  sat  there, 
Of  the  days  when  with  such  arrows 
He  had  struck  the  deer  and  bison, 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow ; 
Shot  the  wild  flKXMie,  flying  southward, 
On  the  wing,  tne  clamorous  Wawa; 
Thinking  of  the  great  wai>partieS| 

A  A 
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How  they  came  to  buy  his  arrows, 
Could  not  fight  without  his  arrows. 
Ah,  no  more  such  noble  warriors 
Could  be  found  on  earth  as  they  were ! 
Now  the  men  were  all  like  women, 
Only  used  their  tongues  for  weapons! 

She  was  thinking  of  a  hunter, 
From  another  tribe  and  country. 
Young  and  tall  and  veir  handsome, 
Who  one  morning,  in  the  Spring-time, 
Came  to  buy  her  other's  arrows, 
Sat  and  rested  in  the  wigwam, 
Linsered  long  about  the  doorway. 
Looking  back  as  he  departed. 
She  had  heard  her  fisither  praise  him, 
Praise  his  courage  and  his  wisdom  ; 
Would  he  come  again  for  arrows 
To  the  Falls  of  Minnehalia  ? 
On  the  mat  bar  hands  lay  idle. 
And  her  eyes  were  very  dreamy. 

Through  their  thoughts  they  heard  a  footstep, 
Heard  a  rustling  in  the  branches, 
And  with  e^lowing  cheek  and  forehead, 
With  the  deer  upon  his  shoulders, 
Suddenly  from  out  the  woodlands 
Hiawatha  stood  before  them. 

Straight  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Looked  up  gravely  from  his  labour, 
Laid  aside  the  unfinished  arrow. 
Bade  him  enter  at  the  doorway, 
Saying,  as  he  rose  to  meet  him, 
''Hiawatha,  you  are  welcome!" 

At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
Hiawatha  laid  his  burden. 
Threw  the  red  deer  from  his  shoulders; 
And  the  maiden  looked  up  at  him. 
Looked  up  from  her  mat  of  rushes, 
Said  with  gentle  look  and  accent, 
'*  You  are  welcome,  Hiawatha  I " 

Yerj  spacious  was  the  wigwam, 
Made  oi  deer-skin  dressed  and  whitened. 
With  the  Gods  of  the  Dacotahs 
Drawn  and  painted  on  its  curtains. 
And  so  tall  the  doorway,  hardly 
Hiawatha  stooped  to  enter, 
Hardly  touched  his  eagle-feathers 
As  he  entered  at  the  doorway. 

Then  uprose  the  Laughing  Water, 
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From  ihe  ground  fair  Mmnehaha, 
Lttid  aside  ner  mat  anfiniahed. 
Brought  forth  food  and  aet  before  them, 
Water  brou^t  them  from  the  broddet^ 
€kkve  them  food  in  earthen  Yeuek, 
Oav&  them  drink  in  bowls  of  hasa-wood, 
Listened  while  the  ffuest  was  speakings 
Listened  while  her  mther  answered. 
But  not  once  her  lips  she  opened. 
Not  a  single  word  sne  uttered. 

YeSy  as  in  a  dream  she  listened 
To  the  words  of  Hiawatha^ 
As  he  talked  of  old  Nokomis^ 
Vifho  had  nursed  him  in  his  childhood. 
As  he  told  of  his  oompanioDs, 
ChibiaboSy  the  musician, 
And  the  ver^  strong  man,  Kwasind, 

And  of  happiness  and  plenty  ^ 

In  the  land  of  the  Ojibways,  ; 

In  the  pleasant  land  and  peaoeftd. 

"After  many  years  of  war&re^ 
Many  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
There  is  p^u^  between  the  Ojibw^FS 
And  the  tribe  of  the  Daootah&" 
Thus  continued  Hiawatha, 
And  then  added,  speaking  slowly, 
"That  this  peace  may  last  for  ever, 
And  our  hands  be  dasped  more  doiwly, 
And  our  hearts  be  more  united. 
Give  me  as  my  wife  this  maiden, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Loveliest  of  Darotah  women  I** 

And  the  andent  Arrow-maker 
Paused  a  moment  ere  he  answered. 
Smoked  a  little  while  in  silence^ 
Looked  at  Hiawatha  proudly. 
Fondly  looked  at  Laughing  Water, 
And  made  answer  very  gravely: 
"  Yes,  if  Minnehaha  wishes; 
Let  your  heart  speak,  Minnehaha !  ^ 

And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  lovely  as  she  stood  there^ 
Neither  willing  nor  reluctant^ 
As  she  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Softly  took  the  aestt  beside  him, 
While  she  said,  and  blushed  to  say  it, 
**  1  will  follow  you,  my  husband  1^ 
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This  was  Hiawatha's  wooiDs! 
Thus  it  was  he  won  the  daughter 
Of  the  anoient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs ! 

From  the  wigwam  he  departed, 
Leading  with  him  Laughing  Water ; 
Hand, in  hand  they  went  together, 
Through  the  woodland  and  the  meadow. 
Left  tne  old  man  standing  loxuAj 
At  the  doorway  of  his  wiswam, 
Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Oiling  to  them  from  the  distance. 
Crying  to  them  from  a£Eur  off, 
"  Fare  thee  well,  0  Mmnehaha  ! " 

And  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Turned  again  unto  his  labour. 
Sat  down  by  his  sunny  doorway, 
Murmuring  to  himself  and  saymg: 
"  Thus  it  is  our  daushters  leaye  us, 
Those  we  loye,  and  uioee  who  loye  us ! 
Just  when  they  haye  learned  to  help  us, 
When  we  are  old  and  lean  upon  •hem, 
Ck>mes  a  youth  with  flaunting  feathers. 
With  his  flute  of  reeds,  a  stranger 
Wanders  piping  through  the  yiluige^ 
Beckons  to  the  &irest  maiden, 
And  she  follows  where  he  leads  her, 
Leaying  all  things  for  the  stranger  1" 

Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward. 
Through  interminable  forests. 
Oyer  meadow,  oyer  mountain. 
Oyer  riyer,  hill,  and  hollow. 
Short  it  seemed  to  Hiawatha, 
Though  they  journeyed  yery  slowly, 
Though  his  pace  he  checked  and  slackened 
To  the  steps  of  Laughing  Water. 

Oyer  wide  and  rusning  riyers 
In  his  arms  he  bore  the  maiden ; 
Light  he  thought  her  as  a  fdather, 
As  the  plume  unon  his  head-gear ; 
Cleared  the  tangled  pathway  for  her, 
Bait  aside  the  swaymg  branches, 
'hMe  at  night  a  lodge  of  branches. 
And  a  bed  with  boughs  of  hemlock. 
And  a  fire  before  the 'doorway 
With  the  dry  oones  of  the  pine-tree. 

All  the  trayelling  winds  went  with  them, 
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O'er  the  meadow,  through  the  forest ; 
All  the  stars  of  night  looked  at  them, 
Watched  with  sleepless  eyes  their  slumber ; 
"From  his  ambush  m  the  oak-tree 
Peeped  the  squirrel,  A^jidaumo, 
Watched  with  eager  eyes  the  loren ; 
And  the  rabbit,  tne  Wabasso, 
Scampered  firom  the  path  before  them. 
Peering,  peepins  from  his  burrow. 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haundies. 
Watted  with  curious  eyes  the  loYers. 

Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward  I 
All  the  birds  sang  kmd  and  sweetly 
Songs  of  happiness  and  hearts s-ease  ; 
Sang  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
*^  Happy  are  you,  Hiawatha^ 
Having  such  a  wife  to  love  you  l"* 
Sang  the  Opechee,  the  robin, 
**  Happy  are  you,  Laughing  Water, 
Having  such  a  noble  husband  !** 

From  the  skv  the  sun  benignant 
Looked  upon  them  through  the  brandies, 
Saying  to  them,  **0  my^  children, 
Love  IS  sunshine,  hate  is  diadow. 
Life  is  checkered  shade  and  sunshine, 
Rule  by  love,  0  Hiawatha  !* 

From  the  sky  the  moon  looked  at  them. 
Filled  the  lodge  with  mystic  splendours. 
Whispered  to  them,  '*  O  mj  onildren, 
Day  IS  restless,  night  is  quiet, 
Man  imperious,  woman  feeble; 
Half  is  mine,  although  I  follow ; 
Bule  by  patience,  LMighing  Water!" 

Thus  it  was  they  joum^ed  homeward ; 
Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis 
Brought  thd  moonlight^  starlight^  firelight, 
Brou^t  the  sunshine  of  his  people^ 
Minnehaha,  Laughins  Water, 
Handsomest  of  all  the  women 
In  the  land  of  the  Daootahs^ 
Jn  the  land  of  handsome  women. 
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XL 
HIAWATHA*8  WEDDING-FEAST. 

Tou  riiall  hear  how  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
How  the  handaome  Yenadizze 
Danced  at  Hiawatha's  wedding  ; 
How  the  gentle  Chibiahoe, 
He  the  sweetest  of  musicians, 
Sang  his  sonra  of  love  and  longing; 
How  lagooy  the  great  boaster, 
He  the  marvellous  story-teUer, 
Told  his  tales  of  strange  adventure, 
That  the  feast  might  be  more  joyous, 
That  the  time  might  pass  more  gaily. 
And  the  guests  be  more  content^ 

Sumptuous  was  the  feast  Nokomis 
Made  at  Hiawatha's  weddine; 
All  the  bowls  were  made  of  bass-wood. 
White  and  polished  very  smoothly. 
All  the  spoons  of  horn  of  bison, 
Black  and  polished  very  smoothly. 

She  had  sent  throueh  all  the  village 
Messengers  with  wandbs  of  willow. 
As  a  sign  of  invitation, 
As  a  token  of  the  feasting ; 
And  the  wedding  quests  assembled, 
Clad  in  all  their  richest  raiment, 
Robes  of  fiir  and  belts  of  wampum. 
Splendid  with  their  paint  and  plumage^ 
Beautiful  with  beads  and  tassels. 

First  they  ate  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
And  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
Caught  and  cooked  by  old  Nokomis; 
Then  on  pemican  they  feasted, 
Pemican  and  buffalo  marrow. 
Haunch  of  deer  and  hump  of  bison. 
Yellow  cakes  of  the  Monoamin, 
And  the  wild-rice  of  the  river. 

But  the  gracious  Hiawatha, 
And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water, 
And  the  careful  old  Nokomis, 
Tasted  not  the  food  before  them. 
Only  waited  oa  the  others, 
Only  served  their  guests  in  silence. 

And  when  all  the  guests  had  fimshed. 
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Old  Nokomis,  briak  and  hasj, 
From  an  ample  pooch  of  otter. 
Filled  the  red  stone  pipes  for  smoking. 
With  tobacco  from  the  South-land, 
Mixed  with  bark  of  the  red  willow, 
And  with  herbs  and  leaves  of  fragrance. 

Then  she  said,  "O  Fku-Pok-Eeewis, 
Dance  for  us  your  merry  dances, 
Dance  the  Beggar^s  Dance  to  please  as. 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous. 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gaihr. 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented  1** 

Then  the  handsome  Fbu-Puk-Keewis, 
He  the  idle  Yenadiaze, 
He  the  merry  mischief-maker, 
Whom  the  people  called  the  Storm-Fool, 
Boae  among  the  guests  assembled. 

Skilled  was  he  in  sports  and  pastimes, 
In  the  merry  dance  of  snow-shoes. 
In  the  play  of  quoits  and  ball-play; 
Skilled  was  he  in  games  of  hazard. 
In  all  ^ames  of  sloU  and  hazard, 
Pugasamg,  the  Bowl  and  Counters, 
Kuntassoo,  the  Game  of  Flum-stones. 

Though  the  warriors  called  him  Faint-Heart, 
Called  him  coward,  Shaugodaya, 
Idler,  sambler,  Yenadizze, 
Little  heeded  he  their  jesting. 
Little  cared  he  for  their  insults^ 
For  the  women  and  the  maidens 
Loved  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

He  was  dressed  in  shirt  of  doenskin, 
White  and  soft,  and  fringed  with  ermine, 
All  inwrought  with  beads  of  wampum ; 
He  was  drrased  in  deer-skin  leggings. 
Fringed  with  hedgehog  quills  and  ermine, 
And  in  moccasons  of  buckskin. 
Thick  with  quiUs  and  beads  embroidered. 
On  his  head  were  plmnes  of  swan's  down, 
On  his  heels  were  tails  of  foxes, 
In  one  hand  a  fan  of  feathers, 
And  a  pipe  was  in  the  other. 

Barred  with  streaks  of  red  and  yellow, 
Streaks  of  blue  and  brisht  vermilion. 
Shone  the  face  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
From  his  forehead  fell  his  tresses. 
Smooth,  and  parted  like  a  woman's, 
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Shining  bright  with  oil,  and  plaited. 
Hung  with  braids  of  scented  grasses. 
As  among  the  guests  assembled^ 
To  the  sound  of  flutes  and  singing, 
To  the  sound  of  drums  and  voices. 
Hose  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Eee¥ns, 
And  began  his  mystic  dances. 

First  ne  dancea  a  solemn  measure. 
Very  slow  in  step  and  gesture, 
In  and  out  among  the  pine-trees, 
Through  the  shaoows  and  the  sunshine. 
Treading  softly  like  a  panther. 
Then  more  swiftly  and  still  swifter. 
Whirling,  spinning  round  in  circles. 
Leaping  o'er  the  guests  assembled, 
Ed(fying  round  and  round  the  wigwam. 
Till  the  leaves  went  whirling  with  him, 
Till  the  dust  and  wind  together 
Swept  in  eddies  round  about  him. 

Then  along  the  sandy  margin 
Of  the  lake,  the  Big-Sea-Water, 
On  he  roed  with  frenzied  gestures. 
Stamped  upon  the  sand,  and  tossed  it 
Wildly  in  the  air  aroimd  him ; 
1^11  tne  wind  became  a  whirlwind, 
Tm  the  sand  was  blown  and  sifted 
like  great  snowdrifts  o'er  the  landscape, 
Heaping  all  the  shores  with  Sand  Dunes, 
Sand  ifills  of  the  Nagow  Wudjoo  I 

Thus  the  merry  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Danced  his  Beggar's  Dance  to  please  them. 
And,  returning,  sat  down  laugmng 
There  among  the  guests  assembled. 
Sat  and  fanned  himself  serenely 
With  his  &n  of  turkey-feathers. 

Then  they  said  to  Chibiabos, 
To  the  friend  of  Hiawatha, 
To  the  sweetest  of  all  singers, 
To  the  best  of  all  musicians, 
<'  Sing  to  us,  0  Chibiaboo  ! 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing. 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous, 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gaily. 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented  !*' 

And  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  in  accents  sweet  and  tender. 
Sang  in  tones  of  deep  emotion, 
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SoQffs  of  love  and  songB  of  longing ; 
Looking  still  at  Hiawatha^ 
Looking  at  fair  Laughing  Water, 
Sang  he  aoftly,  sang  in  this  wise ; 

^  Onaway  I   Awake,  beloved  I 
Thou  the  wild-flower  of  the  forest ! 
Tliou  the  wild-bird  of  the  tHrairie ! 
Thou  with  eyes  so  soft  ana  fitwn-like ! 

« If  thou  only  lookest  at  me, 
I  am  happy»  I  am  hi4Pi>y» 
As  the  Imes  of  the  prairie, 
When  they  feel  the  dew  upon  them ! 

*'  Sweet  thy  breath  is  as  the  fragrance 
Of  the  wild-nowers  in  the  mornings 
As  their  fragrance  is  at  evening* 
Li  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  nJling. 

"  Does  not  all  the  blood  within  me 
Leap  to  meet  thee,  leap  to  meet  thee, 
As  the  springs  to  meet  the  sunshine, 
In  the  Moon  when  nights  are  brightest? 

**  Onaway  I  my  heart  sings  to  thee. 
Sings  with  joy  when  thou  art  near  me^ 
As  the  sighing,  singing  branches 
In  the  pleasant  Moon  of  Strawberries ! 

^  When  thou  art  not  pleased,  beloved, 
Then  my  heart  is  sad  and  darkened, 
As  the  shining  river  darkens 
When  the  douds  drop  shadows  on  it! 

^*  When  thou  smilest,  my  beloved. 
Then  my  troubled  heart  is  brishtened. 
As  in  sunshine  ^leam  the  ripples 
That  the  cold  wind  makes  in  rivers, 

"  Smiles  the  earth,  and  smile  the  waters^ 
Smile  the  cloudless  skies  above  us, 
But  I  lose  the  way  of  smiling 
When  thou  art  no  longer  near  me  t 

<«  I  mvsel(  myself  t  behold  me  ! 
Blood  of  my  beatinff  heart,  behold  me  I 
0  awake,  awake,  beloved  I 
Onaway!  awake,  beloved  !** 

Thus  the  gentle  Ohibiabos 
Sang  his  sons  of  love  and  longing; 
And  lagoo,  the  great  boaster, 
He  the  marvellous  storv>teller. 
He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 
Jealous  of  the  sweet  musician, 
Jealous  of  the  applause  they  gave  him. 
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Saw  in  all  the  eyes  around  him. 
Saw  in  all  their  looks  and  gestures. 
That  the  wedding  guests  assemblea 
Long^ed  to  hear  ms  pleasant  stories, 
His  immeasurable  raisehoods. 

Yeiy  boastful  was  lagoo; 
Never  heard  he  an  adventure 
But  himself  had  met  a  greater ; 
Never  any  deed  of  darins 
But  himself  had  done  a  bolder ; 
Never  any  marvellous  story 
But  himself  could  tell  a  stranger. 

Would  you  listen  to  his  boasting. 
Would  you  only  give  him  credence, 
No  one  ever  shot  an  arrow 
Half  so  hr  and  high  as  he  had ; 
Ever  caught  so  many  fishes. 
Ever  killed  so  many  reindeer, 
Ever  trapped  so  many  beaver! 

None  could  run  so  fast  as  he  could. 
None  could  dive  so  deep  as  he  could, 
None  could  swim  so  &r  as  he  could; 
None  had  made  so  many  journeys, 
None  had  seen  so  many  wonders. 
As  this  wonderful  lagoo, 
As  this  marvellous  story-teller! 

Thus  his  name  became  a  by-word 
And  a  jest  among  the  people  ; 
And  whene'er  a  boastful  hunter 
Preused  his  own  address  too  highly. 
Or  a  warrior,  home  returning, 
Talked  too  much  of  his  achievements, 
All  his  hearers  cried,  ''  lagoo ! 
Here's  lagoo  come  amoog  us  ! " 

He  it  was  who  carved  the  cradle 
Of  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Carved  its  framework  out  of  linden, 
Bound  it  strong  with  reindeer  sinews ; 
He  it  was  who  taught  him  later 
How  to  make  his  tows  and  arrows, 
How  to  make  the  bows  of  ash-tree, 
And  the  arrows  of  the  oak-tree. 
So  among  the  guests  assembled 
At  my  Hiawatha's  wedding 
Sat  lagoo,  old  and  ugly, 
Sat  the  marvellous  story-teller. 

And  they  said,  *'  0  good  lagoo, 
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Tell  118  now  a  tale  of  wonder, 
Tell  US  of  some  strange  adventure. 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous, 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gaily, 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented! 
And  lagoo  answered  straightway, 
"  You  shall  hear  a  tale  of  wonder, 
Tou  shaU  hear  the  strange  adventures 
Of  Osseo,  the  Magician, 
From  the  Evening  Star  descended." 


>* 


XII. 

THE  SON  OF  THE  EVENING  8IAB. 

Can  it  be  the  sun  descending 
Cer  the  level  plain  of  water? 
Or  the  Red  Swan  floating,  flying, 
Wounded  by  the  magic  arrow. 
Staining  all  the  waves  with  crimson, 
With  the  crimson  of  its  life-blood, 
Filling  all  the  air  with  splendour. 
With  the  splendour  of  its  plumage  ? 

Yes ;  it  is  the  sun  descending, 
Sinking  down  into  the  water ; 
All  the  sky  is  stained  with  purple, 
All  the  water  flushed  with  crimson ! 
No;  it  is  the  Red  Swan  floating^ 
Diving  down  beneath  the  water; 
To  the  sky  its  wings  are  lifted. 
With  its  blood  the  waves  are  reddened! 

Over  it  the  Star  of  Evening 
Melts  and  trembles  through  the  purple, 
Hangs  suspended  in  the  twilight. 
No ;  it  is  a  bead  of  wampum 
On  the  robes  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
As  he  passes  through  the  t^nlight, 
Walks  m  silence  through  the  heavens! 

This  with  joy  beheld  lagoo, 
And  he  said  in  haste:  "l^hold  it! 
See  the  saored  Star  of  Evening ! 
You  shall  hear  a  tale  of  wonder. 
Hear  the  story  of  Osseo, 
Son  of  the  Evening  Star,  Osseo ! 

Once,  in  days  no  more  remembered, 
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Ages  nearer  the  beginning, 
When  the  heavens  were  closer  to  us. 
And  the  Gods  were  more  fiuniliar, 
In  the  North-land  lived  a  hunter, 
With  ten  ^oung  and  comely  daughters, 
Tall  and  hthe  as  wands  of  willow ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest. 
She  the  wilful  and  the  wayward, 
She  the  silent,  dreamy  maiden. 
Was  the  fairest  of  the  sisters. 

"  All  these  women  married  warriors, 
Married  brave  and  haughty  husbands; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  vouneeiBt, 
Laughed  and  flouted  all  her  lovers, 
All  her  young  and  handsome  suitors. 
And  then  married  old  Osseo, 
Old  Osseo,  poor  and  ugly, 
Broken  with  age  and  w^  with  coughing. 
Always  coughing  like  a  squirrel 

"  Ah,  but  beautiful  witidn  him 
Was  the  spirit  of  Osseo, 
From  the  Evening  Star  descended. 
Star  of  Evening,  Star  of  Woman, 
Star  ot  tenderness  and  passion ! 
All  its  fire  was  in  his  bosom, 
All  its  beauty  in  his  spirit. 
All  its  mystery  in  his  being. 
All  its  splendour  in  his  language ! 
''  And  her  lovers,  the  rejected. 
Handsome  men  with  belts  of  wampum. 
Handsome  men  with  paint  and  feathers, 
Pointed  at  her  in  derision. 
Followed  her  with  jest  and  laughter, 
Bat  she  said:  *I  care  not  for  you. 
Care  not  for  your  belts  of  wampum. 
Care  not  for  your  paint  and  feathers, 
Care  not  for  your  jests  and  laughter ; 
I  am  happy  with  Osseo!' 

"  Once  to  some  great  feast  invited. 
Through  the  damp  and  dusk  of  evening 
Walked  together  the  ten  sisters. 
Walked  together  with  their  husbands ; 
Slowly  followed  old  Osseo, 
With  fair  Oweenee  beside  him ; 
All  the  others  chatted  gaily, 
These  two  only  walked  in  silence. 
**  At  the  western  sky  Osseo 
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Qazed  intent,  as  if  imploring. 
Often  stoppea  and  gazed  imploring 
At  the  trembling  Star  of  Evening, 
At  the  tender  Star  of  Woman  ; 
And  they  heard  him  murmur  softly, 
*  Ah,  sAowain  nemesAin,  Notal 
Pity,  pity  me,  my  father ! ' 

" '  Listen  ! '  said  the  eldest  sister, 
'He  is  praying  to  his  father  I 
What  a  pity  that  the  old  man 
Does  not  stumble  in  the  pathway. 
Does  not  break  his  neck  bv  falling!* 
And  they  laughed  till  all  tne  forest 
Bans  with  their  unseemly  laughter. 

''On  their  pathway  through  the  woodland 
Lay  an  oak,  by  storms  uprooted. 
Lay  the  great  trunk  of  an  oak-tree, 
Buried  half  in  leaves  and  mosses. 
Mouldering,  crumbling,  hu^e  and  hollow. 
And  Osseo,  when  he  saw  it, 
(}ave  a  shout,  a  cry  of  anguish. 
Leaped  into  its  yawning  cavern. 
At  one  end  went  in  an  old  man, 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly; 
From  tne  other  came  a  young  man. 
Tall  and  straight  and  strong  and  handsome. 

''Thus  Osseo  was  transfigured. 
Thus  restored  to  youth  and  beauty ; 
But.  alas  for  good  Osseo, 
And  for  Oweenee,  the  fiedthfiil ! 
Strangely,  too^  was  she  transfigured. 
Changea  into  a  weak  old  woman, 
With  a  staff  she  tottered  onward, 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly! 
And  the  sisters  and  their  husMnds 
Laughed  until  the  echoing  forest 
Banff  with  their  unseemly  laughter. 

"But  Osseo  turned  not  from  her, 
Walked  with  slower  step  beside  her. 
Took  her  hand,  as  brown  and  withered 
As  an  oak-leaf  is  in  Winter, 
Called  her  sweetheart,  Nenemoosha, 
Soothed  her  with  soft  words  of  kindness, 
Till  they  reached  the  lodge  of  feasting, 
Till  they  sat  down  in  the  wigwam, 
Sacred  to  the  Star  of  Evening, 
To  the  tender  Star  of  Woman. 
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"Wrapt  in  visions,  lost  in  dreaming, 

At  the  banquet  sat  Osseo ; 

All  were  merry,  all  were  happy, 

All  were  joyous  but  Osseo. 

Neither  food  nor  drink  he  tasted, 

Neither  did  he  speak  nor  listen, 

But  as  one  bewildered  sat  he, 

Looking  dreamily  and  sadly. 

First  at  Oweenee,  then  upward 

At  the  gleaming  sky  above  them. 
''Then  a  voice  was  heard,  a  whisper. 

Coming  from  the  starry  distance. 

Coming  from  the  empty  vastness, 

Low,  and  musical,  and  tender; 

And  the  voice  said  :  '  0  Osseo  I 

O  my  son,  my  best  beloved ! 

Broken  are  the  spells  that  bound  you, 

All  the  charms  of  the  magicians, 

All  the  magic  powers  of  evil; 

Come  to  me ;  ascend,  Osseo ! 
'''Taste  the  food  that  stands  before  you: 

It  is  blessed  and  enchanted, 

It  has  magic  virtues  in  i^ 

It  will  change  you  to  a  spirit. 
All  your  bowls  and  all  your  kettles 
Shall  be  wood  and  day  no  longer; 
But  the  bowls  be  changed  to  wampum, 
And  the  kettles  shall  be  silver ; 
They  shall  shine  like  shells  of  scarlet^ 
Like  the  fire  shall  gleam  and  fflimmer, 

"'And  the  women  shall  no  longer 
Bear  the  dreary  doom  of  labour. 
But  be  changed  to  birds,  and  eUsten 
With  the  beauty  of  the  starUnii, 
Painted  with  the  dusky  splendours 
Of  the  skies  and  clouds  of  evening  I ' 

"What  Osseo  heard  as  whispers, 
What  as  words  he  comprehended, 
Was  but  music  to  the  others, 
Music  as  of  birds  a&r  off, 
Of  the  whippoorwill  afar  off, 
Of  the  lonely  Wawonaissa 
Singing  in  the  darksome  forest 

"Then  the  lodge  began  to  tremble, 
Straight  began  to  shake  and  tremble, 
And  thev  felt  it  rising,  rising, 
Slowly  through  the  air  ascending, 
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From  the  darkness  of  the  tree-tops 
Forth  into  the  dewy  starlight, 
Till  it  passed  the  topmost  branches; 
And  behold  I  the  wooden  dishes 
AU  were  changed  to  shells  of  scarlet! 
And  behold  I  the  earthen  kettles 
All  were  changed  to  bowls  of  silver  I 
And  the  roof-poles  of  the  wigwam 
Were  as  glittering  rods  of  silver, 
And  the  roof  of  bark  upon  them 
As  the  shining  shards  of  beetles. 

''Then  Osseo  gazed  around  him. 
And  he  saw  the  nine  fair  sisterSy 
All  the  sisters  and  their  husbands^ 
Changed  to  birds  of  various  plumage. 
Some  were  jays  and  some  were  magpies, 
Others  thrushes,  others  blackbirds ; 
And  they  hopped,  and  sang,  and  twittered. 
Perked  and  fluttered  all  their  feathers. 
Strutted  in  their  shining  plumage. 
And  their  tails  like  fans  imfolded. 

"Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest, 
Was  not  changed,  but  sat  in  silence^ 
Wasted,  wrinUed,  old,  and  ugly. 
Looking  sadly  at  the  others ; 
Till  Osseo,  gazing  upward. 
Gave  another  cry  of  anguish. 
Such  a  cry  as  he  had  uttered 
By  the  oak-tree  in  the  forest. 

''Then  returned  her  youth  and  beauty. 
And  her  soiled  and  tattered  garments 
Were  transformed  to  robes  of  ermine. 
And  her  staff  became  a  feather, 
Yes,  a  shining  silver  feather ! 

"And  again  the  wigwam  trembled, 
Swayed  and  rushed  through  airy  currents. 
Through  transparent  cloud  and  vapour. 
And  amid  celestial  splendours 
On  the  Evening  Star  alighted. 
As  a  snow-flake  f&lls  on  snow-flake, 
As  a  leaf  drops  on  a  river. 
As  the  thistle-down  on  water. 

"  Forth  with  cheerful  words  of  welcome 
Came  the  father  of  Osseo, 
He  with  radiant  locks  of  silver. 
He  with  eyes  serene  and  tender. 
And  he  said:  'My  son,  Osseo^ 
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Hang  the  cage  of  birds  you  bring  there, 
Hang  the  cage  with  rods  of  silver, 
And  the  birds  with  glistening  feathers. 
At  the  doorway  of  my  wigwam.' 

^'At  the  door  he  huns  the  bird-cage. 
And  they  entered  in  and  gladly 
Listened  to  Osseo's  father, 
Buler  of  the  Star  of  Evening, 
As  he  said:  '0  my  Osseo! 
I  have  had  compassion  on  you. 
Given  jou  back  your  youth  and  beauty, 
Into  buxis  of  various  plumage 
Changed  your  sisters  and  their  husbands ; 
Changed  them  thus  because  they  mocked  you, 
In  the  figure  of  the  old  man, 
In  that  aspect  sad  and  wrinkled, 
Coidd  not  see  your  heart  of  passion, 
Could  not  see  your  youth  immortal ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  mithful. 
Saw  your  naked  heart  and  loved  you. 

^'In  the  lodge  that  glimmers  yonder, 
In  the  little  star  that  twinkles 
Through  the  vapours,  on  the  lefb  hand, 
Lives  the  envious  Evil  Spirit^ 
The  Wabeno,  the  magician. 
Who  transformed  you  to  an  old  man. 
Take  heed  lest  his  beams  fall  on  you. 
For  the  rays  he  darts  around  him 
Are  the  power  of  his  enchantment. 
Are  the  arrows  that  he  uses.' 

«  Many  years,  in  peace  and  quiet. 
On  the  peaceful  Star  of  Evening 
Dwelt  Osseo  with  his  father ; 
Many  years,  in  song  and  flutter, 
At  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam. 
Hung  the  cage  with  rods  of  silver, 
And  (air  Oweenee,  the  faithful. 
Bore  a  son  unto  Osseo, 
With  the  beauty  of  his  mother, 
With  the  courage  of  his  father, 

**  And  the  bov  ^[rew  up  and  prospered, 
And  Osseo,  to  debght  him. 
Made  him  little  bows  and  arrows. 
Opened  the  great  cage  of  silver, 
Aiid  let  loose  his  aunts  and  uncles, 
All  those  birds  with  glossy  feathers. 
For  his  little  son  to  ahoot  at. 
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**  Bound  and  round  they  wheeled  and  darted, 
Filled  the  Evening  Star  with  miisio, 
With  their  sougs  of  joy  and  freedom; 
Filled  the  Evening  Star  with  splendour, 
With  the  fluttering  of  their  plumage ; 
Till  the  boy,  the  Uttle  hunter, 
Bent  his  bow  and  shot  an  arrow, 
Shot  a  swift  and  fatal  arrow. 
And  a  bird,  with  shining  feathers, 
At  his  feet  fell  wounded  sorely. 

'^  But,  0  wondrous  transformation ! 
Twas  no  bird  he  saw  before  himy 
Twas  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
With  the  arrow  in  her  bosom! 

''  When  her  blood  fell  on  the  planet, 
On  the  sacred  Star  of  Evening^ 
Broken  was  the  spell  of  magic, 
Powerless  was  the  strange  enchantment. 
And  the  youth,  the  fearless  bowman, 
Suddenly  felt  himself  descending, 
Held  by  unseen  hands,  but  sinking 
Downward  through  the  empty  spaces. 
Downward  through  the  cloucb  and  vapours, 
Till  he  rested  on  an  island. 
On  an  island  green  andgrassy, 
Tender  in  the  Big-Sea-M^ter. 

''  After  him  he  s^w  descending 
All  the  birds  with  shining  feathers, 
Fluttering,  felling,  wafted  downward. 
Like  the  painted  leaves  of  Autunm ; 
And  the  lodge  with  poles  of  silver. 
With  its  roof  like  wmgs  of  beetles. 
Like  the  shining  shards  of  beetles. 
By  the  winds  of  heaven  uplifted. 
Slowly  sank  upon  the  island. 
Bringing  back  the  good  Osseou 
Bringing  Oweenee,  the  faithful 

''  Then  the  birds,  again  transfigured, 
Reassumed  the  shape  of  mortals, 
Took  their  shape,  but  not  their  stature; 
They  remained  as  Little  People, 
Like  the  pigmies,  the  Puk-Wudjies, 
And  on  pleasant  nights  of  Summer, 
When  the  Evening  Star  was  shining,  • 
Hand  in  hand  they  danced  together 
On  the  island's  craggy  headlands. 
On  the  sand-beach  low  and  leveL 
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^  Still  their  glittering  lodge  is  seen  there, 
On  the  tranquil  Summer  evenings, 
And  upon  the  shore  the  fisher 
Sometimes  hears  their  happy  voices, 
Sees  them  dancing  in  the  starlight ! " 

When  the  story  was  completed. 
When  the  wondrous  tale  was  ended. 
Looking  round  upon  his  listeners. 
Solemnly  lagoo  added: 
"  There  are  great  men,  I  have  known  such. 
Whom  their  people  understand  not, 
Whom  they  even  make  a  jest  of, 
Scoff  and  jeer  at  in  derision. 
From  the  story  of  Ossep 
Let  them  learn  the  fate  of  jesters ! " 

All  the  wedding  guests  delighted 
Listened  to  the  marvellous  story. 
Listened  laughing  and  applauding, 
And  they  whispered  to  each  other: 
"  Does  he  mean  himself,  I  wonder  7 
And  are  we  the  aunts  and  uncles  1 " 

Then  again  sang  Ohibiaboe^ 
Sang  a  song  of  love  and  longing, 
In  those  accents  sweet  and  tender. 
In  those  tones  of  pensive  sadness, 
Sang  a  maiden^s  lamentation 
For  her  lover,  her  Algonquin. 

"  When  I  think  of  my  beloved. 
Ah  me  !  think  of  my  beloved. 
When  my  heart  is  thinking  of  him, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonauin ! 

**  Ah  me !  when  I  parted  trom  him. 
Round  mv  neck  he  hung  the  wampum, 
As  a  pledge,  the  snow-white  wampum, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin! 

"  1  will  go  with  you,  he  whispered, 
Ah  me !  to  your  native  country  ; 
Let  me  go  with  you,  he  whispered, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

"  Far  away,  away,  I  answered. 
Very  far  away,  I  answered. 
Ah  me  !  is  my  native  country, 
0  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin ! 

"  When  I  looked  back  to  behold  him, 
Where  we  parted,  to  behold  him, 
After  me  he  still  was  gazing, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin ! 
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*^  By  the  tree  he  still  was  standing, 
"Ry  the  fallen  tree  was  standing. 
That  had  dropped  into  the  water, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin! 

"  When  I  think  of  my  beloyed, 
Ah  me !  think  of  my  beloyed, 
When  my  heart  is  thinking  of  him, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonqain ! " 

Such  was  Hiawatha's  Wedding, 
Such  the  danoe  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Such  the  story  of  lagoo, 
Such  the  songs  of  Chibiabos ; 
Thus  the  wedding  banquet  ended, 
And  the  wedding  guests  departed, 
Leaying  Hiawatha  happy 
With  &e  night  and  Minnehaha. 


XIII. 

BLESSING  THB  OOBN-FIELDB. 

SiNQ,  0  Song  of  Hiawatha, 

Of  the  happy  days  that  followed, 

In  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 

In  the  pleasant  land  and  peaceful ! 

Sing  the  mysteries  of  Mondamin^ 

Sing  the  Blessing  of  the  Com-fi^ds ! 

Buried  was  the  bloody  hatehet. 
Buried  was  the  dreadful  war-club, 
Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons. 
And  the  war-cry  was  foi'gotten. 
There  was  peace  among  the  nations ; 
Unmolested  royed  the  hunters. 
Built  the  birch-canoe  for  sailing, 
Caught  the  fish  in  lake  and  riyer. 
Shot  the  deer  and  trapped  the  beayer ; 
Unmolested  worked  the  women, 
Made  their  sugar  from  the  maple, 
Gathered  wild  rice  in  the  meadows, 
Dressed  the  skins  of  deer  and  beayer. 

All  around  the  happy  yillage 
Stood  the  maize-fields,  green  and  shining, 
Wayed  the  green  plumes  of  Mondamin, 
Wayed  his  soft  and  sunny  tresses. 
Filling  all  the  land  with  plenty, 
'Twas  the  women  who  in  Spring-time 
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Planted  the  broad  fields  and  fruitftd. 
Buried  in  the  earth  Mondamin  ; 
'Twas'the  women  who  in  Autumn 
Stripped  the  yellow  husks  of  harvest, 
Stripped  the  garments  from  Mondamin, 
Even  as  Hiawatha  taught  them. 

Once,  when  all  the  maize  was  planted, 
Hiawatha,  wise  and  thoughtful, 
Spake  and  said  to  Minnehaha, 
To  his  wife,  the  Laughing  Water: 
''You  shall  bless  to-night  the  oom-fields, 
Draw  a  magic  circle  round  them, 
To  protect  them  from  destruction. 
Blast  of  mildew,  blight  of  insect, 
-  Wagemin,  the  thief  of  oom-fields, 
F^dmosaio,  who  steals  the  maize-ear! 

"In  the  night,  when  all  is  silence. 
In  the  night,  when  all  is  darkness. 
When  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin, 
Shuts  the  doors  of  all  the  wigwams. 
So  that  not  an  ear  can  hear  jou. 
So  that  not  an  eye  can  see  vou, 
Bise  up  from  your  bed  in  suence. 
Lay  aside  your  garments  wholly, 
Walk  around  the  fields  you  planted. 
Bound  the  borders  of  the  corn-fields, 
Covered  bv  your  tresses  only, 
Bobed  with  darkness  as  a  garment. 

"Thus  the  fields  shall  be  more  fruitful, 
And  the  passing  of  your  footsteps 
Draw  a  magic  circle  round  them, 
So  that  neither  blight  nor  mildew. 
Neither  burrowing  worm  nor  insect. 
Shall  pass  o'er  the  magic  circle ; 
Not  the  dragon-fly,  Kwo-ne-she, 
Nor  the  spider,  Subbekashe, 
Nor  the  grasshopper,  Pau-puk-keena, 
Nor  the  mighty  caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana,  with  the  beaiHskin, 
King  of  all  the  caterpillars ! " 

On  the  tree-tops  near  the  oom-fields 
Sat  the  hungry  crows  and  ravens, 
Kahgah^,  the  Kins  of  Bavens, 
With  his  band  of  bkck  marauders. 
And  they  laughed  at  Hiawatha, 
Till  the  tree-tops  shook  with  laughter, 
With  their  melanoholy  laughter 
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At  the  words  of  Hiawatha* 

**  Hear  him  I "  said  they ;  *<  hear  the  wiae  man  1 

Hear  the  plote  of  Hiawatha  I " 

When  the  noiBeleas  night  descended 
Broad  and  dark  o'er  field  and  forest^ 
When  the  mournful  Wawcnuuasay 
Sorrowing  sang  among  the  hemlooksy 
And  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Kepahwin, 
Shut  the  doors  of  all  the  wigwams. 
From  her  bed  rose  Laughing  Water, 
Laid  aside  her  garments  wholly, 
And  with  darkness  clothed  and  guarded. 
Unashamed  and  tmaffirighted, 
Walked  securely  round  the  oom-fields^ 
Drew  the  sacred,  magic  drde  t 

Of  her  footprints  round  the  oom-fieUs. 

No  one  but  the  Midnight  only 
Saw  her  beauty  in  the  darkness, 
No  one  but  the  Wawonaissa 
Heard  the  panting  of  her  bosom ; 
Quskewau,  the  darkness,  wrapped  her 
Closely  in  his  sacred  mantle. 
So  that  none  might  see  her  beauty. 
So  that  none  might  boast^  ''  I  saw  her ! " 

On  the  morro^  as  the  day  dawned, 
Eahgahgee,  the  mng  of  Bayens, 
Oathered  all  his  blade  maraudena^ 
Crows  and  blackbirds,  jays  and  ravens^ 
Clamorous  on  the  dusky  tree-tope^ 
And  descended,  &st  and  fearless. 
On  the  fields  of  Hiawatha. 
On  the  grave  of  the  Mondamin. 

''  We  wiU  drag  Mondamin,"  said  they, 
''From  the  grave  where  he  is  buried, 
Spite  of  all  ike  magic  circles 
Laughing  Water  draws  around  it^ 
Spite  of  all  the  sacred  footprints 
Minnehaha  stamps  upon  it  I " 

But  the  wary  Mia watha, 
Ever  thoughtful,  careful,  watchful, 
Had  o'erheard  the  scornful  laughter 
When  they  mocked  him  from  the  tree-tops. 
'*  Eaw  ! "  he  said,  *'  my  friends  the  ravens  I 
Kahgahgee,  my  King  of  Bavensl 
I  wm  teach  you  all  a  lesson 
That  shall  not  be  soon  forgotten  1 " 

He  had  risen  before  the  daybreal^ 
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He  had  spread  o'er  all  the  oom-fields 
Snares  to  catch  the  black  marauders, 
And  was  lying  now  in  ambush 
In  the  neighbouring  grove  of  pine-trees, 
Waiting  for  the  crows  and  blackbirds, 
Waiting  for  the  jays  and  ravens. 

Soon  they  came  with  caw  and  clamomr. 
Rush  of  wines  and  cry  of  voices. 
To  their  wonc  of  devastation. 
Settling  down  upon  the  corn-fields, 
Delving  deep  with  beak  and  talon. 
For  the  bodv  of  Mondamin. 
And  with  all  their  craft  and  cunning, 
All  their  skill  in  wiles  of  warfare. 
They  perceived  no  danger  near  them, 
Till  their  claws  became  entangled, 
Till  they  found  themselves  imprisoned 
In  the  snares  of  Hiawatha. 

From  his  place  of  ambush  came  he, 
Striding  terrible  among  them. 
And  so  awfiil  was  his  aspect 
That  the  bravest  quailed  with  terror. 
Without  mercy  he  destroyed  them 
Bight  and  left,  by  tens  and  twenties, 
And  their  wretched,  lifeless  bodies 
Hung  aloft  on  poles  for  scarecrows 
Round  the  consecrated  corn-fields, 
As  a  signal  of  his  vengeance. 
As  a  warning  to  marauders. 

Only  Eahgahgee,  the  leader, 
Kahgaiigee,  the  Kin^  of  Ravens, 
He  Sione  was  spared  among  them 
As  a  hostage  for  his  people. 
With  his  prisoner-string  he  bound  him. 
Led  him  captive  to  his  wigwam, 
Tied  him  fast  with  cords  of  elm-bark 
To  the  ridge-pole  of  his  wigwam. 

"  Kahgahgee,  my  raven  ! '    said  he, 
"  You  the  leader  of  the  robbers. 
You  the  plotter  of  this  mischief, 
The  contriver  of  this  outrage, 
I  will  keep  you,  I  will  hold  you. 
As  a  hostage  for  your  people, 
As  a  pledge  of  good  behaviour  1 " 

And  he  left  him,  grim  and  sulky. 
Sitting  in  the  morning  sunshine 
On  the  summit  of  the  wigwam, 
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Oroakiiig  fiercely  his  displeasure, 
Flapning  his  great  sable  pinions, 
VainJy  straggUng  for  his  freedom, 
Vainly  calling  on  his  people ! 

Summer  paissed,  and  Shawondasee 
Breathed  his  sighs  o'er  all  the  landscape. 
From  the  South-land  sent  his  ardours, 
Wafted  kisses  warm  and  tender ; 
And  the  maize-field  grew  and  ripened. 
Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendour 
Of  its  garments  sreen  and  yellow, 
Of  its  tassels  and  its  plumage. 
And  the  maise-ears  Ml  and  shining 
Gleamed  from  bursting  sl^eaths  of  verdure. 

Then  Nokomis,  the  old  woman. 
Spake,  and  said  to  Minnehaha: 
**  'Tis  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  iUling ; 
All  the  wild-rice  has  been  gathered, 
And  the  maize  is  ripe  and  ready ; 
Let  us  gather  in  the  harvest, 
Let  us  wrestle  with  Mondanun, 
Strip  him  of  his  plumes  and  tassels. 
Of  his  garments  green  and  yellow  1 " 

And  the  merrv  Laughing  Water 
Went  rejoicing  m>m  the  wigwam. 
With  Nokomis,  old  and  wrinkled. 
And  they  called  the  women  round  them. 
Called  the  young  men  and  the  maidens, 
To  the  harvest  of  the  corn-fields. 
To  the  husking  of  the  maize-ear. 

On  the  border  of  the  forest, 
Underneath  the  fragrant  pine-trees, 
Sat  the  old  men  and  the  warriors 
Smoking  in  the  pleasant  shadow. 
Li  uninterrupted  silence 
Looked  they  at  the  gamesome  labour 
Of  the  voung  men  and  the  women ; 
Listened  to  their  noisy  talking, 
To  their  laughter  and  their  singing. 
Heard  them  chattering  like  the  ma^ies. 
Heard  them  laughing  like  the  blue-jays. 
Heard  them  singing  like  the  robins. 

And  whene'er  some  lucky  maiden 
Found  a  red  ear  in  Hie  huskinff. 
Found  a  maize-ear  red  as  blood  is, 
«  Nushka !  '*  cried  they  all  together, 
**  Nushka  t  yoa  shall  have  a  sweetheart, 
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You  shall  have  a  handsome  husband  1" 
"  Ugh  ! "  the  old  men  aU  responded 
From  their  seats  beneath  the  pine-trees. 

And  whene'er  a  youth  or  maiden 
Found  a  crooked  ear  in  huskinp^, 
Found  a  maize-ear  in  the  husking 
Blighted,  mildewed,  or  misshapen, 
Then  they  laughed  and  sang  together. 
Crept  and  limped  about  the  oom-fielas, 
Mimicked  in  their  gait  and  gestures 
Some  old  man,  bent  almost  double, 
Singing  singlj  or  together: 
"  Wagemin,  the  thief  of  oom-fields ! 
Paimosaid,  the  skulking  robber ! " 

Till  the  corn-fields  rang  with  laughter. 
Till  from  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Eahgahgee,  the  King  of  Havens, 
Screamra  and  quiyered  in  his  anger. 
And  from  all  the  neighbouring  tree-tops 
Cawed  and  croaked  the  black  marauders. 
"  Ugh  I "  the  old  men  all  responded 
From  their  seats  beneath  the  pine-trees. 


XIV. 

FICTUBB-WRITINO. 


Ik  those  days  said  Hiawatha, 

"  Lo !  how  all  things  &de  and  perish ! 

From  the  memory  of  the  old  men 

Fade  away  the  great  traditions. 

The  aohieyements  of  the  warriors, 

The  adventures  of  the  hunters, 

All  the  wisdom  of  the  Medas, 

All  the  craft  of  the  Wabenos, 

All  the  marvellous  dreams  and  visions 

Of  the  Jossakeeds,  the  Prophets ! 

''Great  men  die  and  are  forgotten, 
Wise  men  speak ;  their  words  of  wisdom 
Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  them. 
Do  not  reach  the  generations 
That,  as  yet  unborn^  are  waiting 
In  the  great  mysterious  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  days  that  shall  be ! 

"  On  the  grave-posts  of  our  fathers 
Are  no  ngusy  no  figures  painted; 
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Who  ore  in  those  graves  we  know  not^ 
Only  know  they  are  our  fathers. 
Of  what  kith  they  are  and  kindred. 
From  what  old,  ancestral  Totem, 
Be  it  Eagle,  Bear,  or  Beaver, 
They  descended,  this  we  know  not^ 
Only  know  they  are  our  fathers. 

''race  to  face  we  speak  together, 
But  we  cannot  speak  when  absent, 
Cannot  send  our  voices  from  us 
To  the  friends  that  dwell  afar  off; 
Cannot  send  a  secret  message, 
But  the  bearer  learns  our  secret, 
May  pervert  it,  may  betrav  it, 
May  reveal  it  unto  others. 

Thus  said  Hiawatha,  walking 
In  the  solitary  forest, 

Pondering,  musing  in  the  forest. 
On  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

From  his  pouch  he  took  his  colours. 
Took  his  paints  of  different  colours, 
On  the  smooth  bark  of  a  birch-tree 
Paiated  many  shapes  and  figures. 
Wonderful  and  mystic  figures. 
And  each  figure  had  a  meaning. 
Each  some  word  or  thought  suggeeted. 
Gitdie  Manito  the  Mighty, 

He,  the  Master  of  life,  was  painted 
As  an  egg,  with  points  projecting 

To  the  four  winos  of  the  heavens. 

Everywhere  is  the  Great  Spirit, 

Was  the  meaning  of  this  symboL 
Mitche  Manito  the  Mighty, 

He  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  £vi]. 

As  a  serpent  was  depicted, 

As  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpent. 

Very  crafty,  very  cunning. 

Is  the  creeping  Spirit  of  Evil, 

Was  the  meaning  of  this  symboL 
Life  and  Death  he  drew  as  circles, 

Life  was  white,  but  Death  was  darkened  ; 

Sun  and  moon  and  stars  he  jpainted, 

Man  and  beast,  and  fish  ana  reptile. 

Forests,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
For  the  earth  he  drew  a  straight  line. 

For  the  sky  a  bow  above  it ; 

White  the  space  between  for  day-time^ 
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Filled  with  little  stars  for  night-time ; 
On  the  left  a  point  for  sunrise, 
On  the  right  a  point  for  sunset, 
On  the  top  a  point  for  noontide, 
And  for  rain  and  cloudy  weather 
Waving  lines  descending  from  it 

Footprints  pointing  towards  a  wigwam 
Were  a  sign  of  invitation. 
Were  a  sign  of  guests  assembling ; 
Bloody  hands  with  palms  uplifted 
Were  a  symbol  of  destruction. 
Were  a  hostile  sign  and  symbol 

All  these  things  did  Hiawatha 
Show  unto  his  wondering  people. 
And  interpreted  their  meaning. 
And  he  said :  "  Behold,  your  grave-posts 
Have  no  mark,  no  sign,  nor  symbol 
Go  and  paint  them  all  with  figures ; 
Each  one  with  its  household  symbol. 
With  its  own  ancestral  Totem  ; 
So  that  those  who  follow  after 
May  distinguish  them  and  know  them.** 

And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posts 
Of  the  graves  yet  unforgotten, 
Each  his  own  ancestral  Totem, 
Each  the  symbol  of  his  household ; 
Figures  of  the  Bear  and  Beindeer, 
Of  the  Turtle,  Crane,  and  Beaver, 
Each  inverted  as  a  token 
That  the  owner  was  departed. 
That  the  chief  who  bore  the  symbol 
Lay  beneath  in  dust  and  ashes. 

And  the  Jossakeeds,  the  Prophets, 
The  Wabenos,  the  Magicians, 
And  the  Medicine-men,  the  Medas, 
Painted  upon  bark  and  deer-skin 
Figures  for  the  songs  they  chanted, 
For  each  song  a  separate  symbol. 
Figures  mystical  and  awful. 
Figures  strange  and  brightly  coloured ; 
And  each  figure  had  its  meaning, 
Each  some  magic  sone  suggested. 

The  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator, 
Flashing  light  through  all  the  heaven; 
The  Great  Sernent,  the  Kenabeek, 
With  bis  bloody  crest  erected. 
Creeping^  lookiii^  into  heaven ; 
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In  the  Bkr  the  snii,  that  liatena. 
And  the  motm  eclipBed  and  dying : 
Owl  and  eagle,  crane  and  hen-bawk, 
And  the  oormorant,  bird  of  magio ; 
Headlees  men,  that  walk  the  heBTeu, 
Bodies  Ijioa  pierced  with  arrows, 
Bloody  hands  of  death  uplifted, 
Fkga  on  Erav««,  and  great  war-captaina 
Qraaping  ooth  the  earth  and  heavsn ! 

Buoh  oa  these  the  ahapee  they  ^nt«d 
On  the  birch-bark  and  the  deei^ekiQ  ; 
Songs  of  war  and  sonp  of  hunting, 
SongB  of  medidne  ana  of  magic^ 
All  were  written  in  theee  fignree, 
For  each  figore  had  ite  meaninK, 
Each  its  aeparate  eong  recordedT 

Tfar  forgotten  was  the  Love-Song, 
l^e  most  eubtle  of  all  medieinea, 
The  moat  potent  speU  of  magic, 
Dangerous  mors  than  war  or  hnnUngt 
Thus  the  Love-Song  waa  recorded, 
S;fmbol  and  interpretation. 

First  a  human  figure  standing. 
Fainted  in  the  brightest  soariet; 
"fis  the  lover,  the  e 


And  the  meaning  is,  "My  painting 
Hakee  me  powerful  over  otoers." 

Then  the  figure  seated,  einging 
Plavine  on  a  dnun  of  magie, 
And  the  interpretation,  "  Listen ! 
Tia  my  voice  you  hear,  my  aingu^t" 

Then  the  same  red  ^nre  seated 
In  the  shelter  of  a  wigwam. 
And  the  meaninK  of  the  evmbol, 
"I  will  oome  and  ait  besioe  yon 
In  the  mystery  of  my  pasaion  I " 

HeD  two  figures,  man  and  womaiij 
Standing  hand  in  band  together. 
With  their  hands  so  olas^d  together 
That  they  seem  in  one  united, 
And  the  words  thus  represented 
Are,  '*  I  eee  your  heart  within  vou, 
And  yonr  cheeks  are  red  with  blushes ! ' 

Next  the  miiden  on  an  iahnil^ 
In  the  oentte  of  an  ialand  ; 
And  the  Bong  thia  ahape  eoggeated 
Was,  "Tbm^  jou  wars  at  a  diatanoa. 
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Were  upon  some  &r-off  island, 
Such  the  spell  I  cast  upon  you. 
Such  the  magic  power  of  passion, 
I  could  straightway  draw  you  to  me ! " 

Then  the  figure  of  the  maiden 
Sleeping,  and  the  lover  near  her, 
^     Whjspeiinflr  to  her  in  her  slumbers, 
Saying,  ^^  Though  you  were  far  from  me 
In  the  land  of  Sleep  and  Silence, 
Still  the  voice  of  love  would  reach  you !  ** 

And  the  last  of  all  the  figures 
Was  a  heart  within  a  circle. 
Drawn  within  a  magic  circle ; 
And  the  image  had  this  meaning : 

''Naked  lies  your  heart  before  me, 
To  your  naked  heart  I  whisper ! " 

Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha, 
In  his  wisdom,  taught  the  people 
All  the  mysteries  of  painting. 
All  the  art  of  Picture-Writing 
On  the  smooth  bark  of  the  birch-tree. 
On  the  white  skin  of  the  reindeer. 
On  the  grave-posts  of  the  village. 


XV. 

*     Hiawatha's  lambntation. 

Ik  those  dajrs  the  Evil  Spirits^ 
All  the  Manitos  of  mischief 
Fearing  Uiawataa's  wisdom. 
And  his  love  for  Chibiaboe, 
Jealous  of  their  faithful  firiendship. 
And  their  noble  words  and  actions. 
Made  at  length  a  league  against  them. 
To  molest  wem  and  destroy  them. 

Hiawatha,  wise  and  wary, 
Often  said  to  Chibiabos, 
"  O  my  brother !  do  not  leave  me. 
Lest  the  Evil  Spirits  harm  you!** 
Chibiabos,  voung  and  heedless. 
Laughing  shook  his  coal-black  tresses, 
Answered  ever  sweet  and  childlike, 
«  Do  not  fear  for  me,  O  brother ! 
Hacm  and  evU  come  not  near  me  1 " 
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Once  when  Peboan.  the  Winter, 
Roofed  with  ioe  the  big-Sea-Water, 
When  the  snow-flakes,  whirling  downward, 
Hissed  among  the  withered  oi^-leaves, 
Changed  the  pine-trees  into  wigwams. 
Covered  all  the  earth  with  silence, 
Armed  with  arrows,  shod  with  snow-shoes. 
Heeding  not  his  brother's  warning. 
Fearing  not  the  Evil  Spirits, 
Forth  to  hunt  the  deer  with  antlers 
All  alone  went  Chibiabos. 

Bight  across  the  Big-Sea-Water 
Sprang  with  speed  the  deer  before  him. 
With  the  wind  and  snow  he  followed. 
O'er  the  treacherous  ice  he  followed, 
Wild  with  all  the  fierce  commotion 
And  the  rapture  of  the  hunting. 

But  beneath,  the  Evil  Spirits 
Lay  in  ambush,  waiting  for  him, 
Broke  the  treacherous  ice  beneath  him, 
Dragged  him  downward  to  the  bottom, 
Buned  in  the  sand  his  body. 
Unktahee,  the  god  of  water. 
He  the  god  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Drownea  him  in  the  deep  anyaseB 
Of  the  lake  of  Gitche  Gumee. 

From  the  headlands  Hiawatha 
Sent  forth  such  a  wail  of  anguish. 
Such  a  fearful  lamentation. 
That  the  bison  paused  to  listen. 
And  the  wolves  nowled  from  the  prairies, 
And  the  thunder  in  the  distance 
Woke  and  answered  **  Baim-wawa ! " 

Then  his  fstce  with  black  he  painted, 
With  his  robe  his  head  he  covered. 
In  his  wigwam  sat  lamenting. 
Seven  long  weeks  he  sat  lamenting. 
Uttering  still  his  moan  of  sorrow : 

''  He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician ! 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers ! 
He  has  gone  from  us  for  ever, 
He  has  moved  a  little  nearer 
To  the  Master  of  all  music, 
To  the  Master  of  all  singing ! 
O  my  brother,  Chibiabos  !  ** 

And  the  melancholy  fir-trees 
Waved  their  dark  green  fims  above  him. 
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Waved  their  purple  oones  above  him, 
Sighing  with  him  to  console  him, 
Mingling  with  his  lamentation 
Their  complaining,  their  lamenting. 

Came  the  Spring,  and  all  the  forest 
Looked  in  vain  for  Chibiabos ; 
Sighed  the  rivulet,  Sebowisha, 
Sighed  the  rushes  in  the  meadow. 

From  the  tree-tops  sang  the  blue-bird. 
Sang  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
^  Chibiabos  !  Chibiabos ! 
He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician!" 

From  the  wigwam  sang  the  robin, 
Sang  the  Opechee,  the  robin, 
**  ChibiabcM !   Chibiabos ! 
He  is  dead,  the  sweetest  singer ! " 

And  at  night  through  all  the  forest 
Went  the  whippoorwiU  complaining, 
Wailing  went  the  Wawonaissa, 
"  Chibiabos  !  Chibiabos  ! 
He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician ! 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers  ! '' 

Then  the  medicine-men,  the  Medas, 
The  magicians,  the  Wabenos, 
And  the  Jossakeeds,  the  prophets. 
Came  to  visit  Hiawatha ; 
Built  a  Sacred  Lodge  beside  him, 
To  appease  him,  to  console  him, 
Walked  in  silent,  grave  procession. 
Bearing  each  a  pouch  of  healing. 
Skin  of  beaver,  lynx,  or  otter, 
Filled  with  magic  roots  and  simples, 
Filled  with  very  potent  medicines. 

When  he  heard  their  steps  approaching, 
Hiawatha  ceased  lamentine, 
Called  no  more  on  Chibiabos ; 
Naught  he  questioned,  naught  he  answered. 
But  his  mournful  head  uncovered. 
From  his  face  the  mourning  colours 
Washed  he  slowly  and  in  silence. 
Slowly  and  in  silence  followed 
Onward  to  the  Sacred  Wigwam. 

There  a  magic  drink  they  gave  him, 
Made  of  Nahma-wusk,  the  spearmint. 
And  Wabeno-wusk,  the  yarrow, 
Boots  of  power,  and  herbs  of  healing ; 
Beat  their  drumSy  and  shook  their  rattles ; 
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Chanted  singly  and  in  chorus. 
Mystic  songs  like  these,  they  chanted. 

**  I  myself,  myself !  behold  me ! 
'Tis  the  great  Grey  Eagle  talking ; 
Come,  ye  white  crows,  come  and  hear  him! 
The  loud-speaking  thimder  helps  me; 
All  the  unseen  spirits  help  me; 
I  can  hear  their  voices  calling, 
All  around  the  sky  I  hear  them! 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  brother, 
I  can  heal  you,  Hiawatha  ! " 

"  Hi-au-ha  ! "  repUed  the  chorus, 
"  Way-ha-way  ! "  tne  mystic  chorus. 

"  Friends  of  mine  are  all  the  serpents,^ 
Hear  me  shake  my  skin  of  hen-hawk ! 
Mahng,  the  white  loon,  I  can  kill  him; 
I  can  shoot  your  heart  and  kill  it! 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  brother, 
I  can  heal  you,  Hiawatha  !  *' 

"  Hi-au-ha ! "  replied  the  chorus, 
"  Way-ha-way  !  *'  the  mystic  chorus. 

"I  nayself,  myself!  the  prophet! 
When  I  speak  the  wiswam  tremblee^ 
Shakes  the  Sacred  Lodge  with  terror. 
Hands  imseen  begin  to  shake  it ! 
When  I  walk,  the  sky  I  tread  on 
Bends  and  makes  a  noise  beneath  me! 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  brother! 
Bise  and  speak,  O  Hiawatha ! " 

"  Hi-au-ha !  *'  replied  the  chorus, 
"  Way-ha-way  "  the  mystic  chorus. 

Then  they  shook  their  medidne-pouchee 
O'er  the  head  of  Hiawatha, 
Danced  their  medicine-dance  around  him  ; 
And  upstarting  wild  and  haggard. 
Like  a  man  from  dreams  awakened, 
He  was  healed  of  all  his  madness. 
As  the  clouds  are  swept  from  heaven. 
Straightway  from  his  brain  departed 
All  his  moody  melancholy; 
As  the  ice  is  swept  from  rivers, 
Straightway  from  nis  heart  departed 
All  his  sorrow  and  afiUction. 

Then  they  summoned  Chibiabos 
From  his  grave  beneath  the  waters, 
From  the  sands  of  Qitche  Gumee 
Summoned  Hiawatha's  brother. 
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And  so  mighty  was  the  magio 
Of  that  cry  and  inyocation, 
That  he  heard  it  as  he  lay  there 
Underneath  the  Big-Sea- Water ; 
From  the  sand  he  rose  and  listened^ 
Heard  the  music  and  the  singing, 
Game,  obedient  to  the  summons, 
To  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam, 
But  to  enter  they  forbade  him. 

Through  a  chink  a  coal  they  gave  him, 
Through  the  door  a  burning  lire-brand ; 
Ruler  in  the  Land  of  Spirits, 
Ruler  o'er  the  dead,  they  made  him. 
Telling  him  a  fire  to  kindle 
For  aU  those  that  died  thereafter, 
CSamp-fires  for  their  night  encampments 
On  tneir  solitary  journey 
To  the  kinffdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

From  the  Tillage  of  his  childhood. 
From  the  homes  of  those  who  knew  him. 
Passing  silent  through  the  forest^ 
like  a  smoke-wreath  wafted  sideways. 
Slowly  Tanished  Chibiabos ! 
Where  he  passed,  the  branches  moved  not. 
Where  he  trod,  the  grasses  bent  not^ 
And  the  fidlen  leayes  of  last  year 
Made  no  sound  beneath  his  footsteps. 

Four  whole  days  he  journeyed  onward 
Down  the  pathway  of  the  dead  men ; 
On  the  dead-man's  strawberry  feasted. 
Crossed  the  melancholy  river. 
On  the  swinging  log  he  crossed  it^ 
Qame  unto  we  JLake  of  Silver, 
In  the  Stone  Canoe  was  carried 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows. 

On  that  journey,  moving  slowly. 
Many  weary  spints  saw  he. 
Panting  under  heavy  burdens. 
Laden  with  war-clubs,  bows  and  arrows, 
Robes  of  fiir,  and  pots  and  kettles,  . 
And  with  food  that  friends  had  given 
For  that  solitary  journey. 

''  Ah !   why  dlo  the  living,"  said  they, 
*'  Lay  such  heavy  burdens  on  us ! 
Better  were  it  to  go  naked. 
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Better  were  it  to  go  fasting, 
Than  to  bear  such  heavy  burdens 
On  our  long  and  weary  journey  I " 

Forth  then  issued  Hiawatha, 
Wandered  eastward,  wandered  westward. 
Teaching  men  the  use  of  simples 
And  the  antidotes  for  poisons, 
And  the  cure  of  all  diseases. 
Thus  was  first  made  known  to  mortals 
All  the  mystery  of  Medamin, 
All  the  sacred  art  of  healing. 


XVI. 
pau-puk-keewis. 


You  shall  hear  how  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
He,  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
Whom  the  people  called  the  Storm-Fool, 
Vexed  the  village  with  disturl^uce ; 
You  shall  hear  of  all  his  mischief. 
And  his  flight  from  Hiawatha, 
And  his  wondrous  transmigrations. 
And  the  end  of  his  adventures. 

On  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wudjoo, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water 
Stood  the  lodge  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
It  was  he  who  in  his  frenzy 
Whirled  these  drifting  sands  together, 
On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wudjoo, 
When,  among  the  guests  assembled, 
He  so  merrily  and  madly 
Danced  at  Hiawatha's  wedding. 
Danced  the  Beggar's  Dance  to  please  them. 

Now,  in  search  of  new  adventures. 
From  his  lodge  went  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Came  with  speed  into  the  village. 
Found  the  young  men  all  assembled 
In  the  lodge  of  old  lagoo. 
Listening  to  his  monstrous  stories, 
To  his  wonderful  adventures. 

He  was  telling  them  the  story 
Of  Ojeeg,  the  Summer-lfaker, 
How  he  made  a  hole  in  heaven, 
How  he  climbed  up  into  heaven. 
And  let  out  the  Summer-weather, 

0  0 
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iliido  liim  ready  lor  tlie  ei; 
Bout  Ilia  kijcus  ilonu,  like  i 
Drew  his  arms  back,  liku  a 

"Once  be  leaped,"  said  c 
"  Onc«  he  leapetl,  and  lo  1 
Bent  the  ak;,  aa  ice  in  riv< 
When  the  waters  rise  bene 
Twice  he  leaped,  and  lo  I  j 
Cracked  the  skj,  as  ice  in 
When  the  freshet  ia  at  hig 
Ulrica  he  leaped,  aod  lo  I 
Broke  the  ahatteied  ekf  oa 
And  ha  disappeared  within 
And  OJMg,  the  Fisher  Wei 
With  a  bound  went  in  beb 

"Hark  jou  I"  shouted  P 
As  he  entered  at  the  doar^ 
"I  am  tired  of  all  this  toll 
Tired  ot  old  lagoo'a  stories 
Tired  of  Hiawatha's  wiadao 
Here  ia  something  to  amtu 
Better  than  this  endless  ta 

Then  from  out  his  poucl 
Forth  he  drew,  with  solem 
All  the  game  of  Bowl  and 
Puguaing,  with  thirteen  pi 
White  on  one  side  were  tb 
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In  a  wooden  bowl  he  placed  them, 
Shook  ftnd  joatled  them  together. 
Threw  them  on  the  grouna  before  bim, 
Thiu  exclaiming  and  explaining : 
"  Bed  side  up  ore  all  the  pieces, 
And  one  ^reat  Eenabeek  atanding 
On  tbe  bright  aide  of  a  brass  piece. 
On  a  bumished  Ozawabeek  ; 
Thirteen  tens  and  eight  are  counted," 

Then  again  he  shook  tbe  pieces, 
^ook  and  jostled  them  together. 
Threw  them  on  the  ground  before  him. 
Still  exolsiniing  and  explaining  ; 
"  White  are  both  the  great  I&nabeeks, 
White  the  Ininewug,  the  wedge-men, 
Red  are  all  the  other  pieces  ; 
Five  tens  and  an  eight  are  connted." 

Thus  he  tatuht  the  game  of  hazard. 
Thus  disj)l&;ea  it  and  explained  it, 
Itunning  through  its  various  chanoBB, 
Various  ch^igne,  Tarioua  meaniuj^ : 
Tweatv  curious  ejea  stared  at  him, 
Full  of  eagerness  stared  at  him. 

"  Many  games,"  said  old  lagoo. 


Have  I  played  in  different  countries, 

He  who  plays  with  old  lagoo 

Must  have  very  nimble  fingers  ; 

Though  you  think  yanrself  ao  skilfiil, 

I  can  beat  you,  Pan-Puk-Eeewis, 

I  can  even  give  yon  lessons 

In  your  game  of  Bowl  and  Countere  ! " 

So  they  aat  and  played  together, 
AH  the  old  men  and  the  young  men, 
Hayed  for  dresses,  weapons,  wampum, 
Played  till  midni^t,  played  till  morning, 
Played  until  the  Yenadizze, 
Till  the  cunning  Fan-Puk-Eeewis, 
Of  their  treasures  had  despoiled  them. 
Of  the  best  of  all  their  dresses, 
Shirta  of  deer-akin,  robes  of  ermine. 
Belts  of  wampum,  crests  of  feathers. 
Warlike  weapons,  pipes  and  pouches. 
Twenty  eyee  glared  wildly  at  him. 
Like  tiie  eyea  of  wolves  glared  at  bim. 

Said  the  luc^  Pau-Pok-Keewis : 
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**  In  my  wigwam  I  am  lonely, 
In  my  wanderings  and  adventures 
I  have  need  of  a  companion, 
Fain  would  have  a  Meshinauwa, 
An  attendant  and  pipe-bearer. 
I  will  venture  all  these  winningH, 
All  these  garments  heaped  about  me, 
All  this  wampum,  all  these  feathers, 
On  a  single  throw  will  venture 
All  against  the  young  man  yonder  ! " 
'Twas  a  youth  of  sixteen  summers, 
'Twas  a  nephew  of  lagoo ; 
Face-in-a-Mist,  the  people  called  him. 

As  the  fire  bums  in  a  pipe-head 
Dusky  red  beneath  the  ashes. 
So  beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows 
Glowed  the  eyes  of  old  lagoo. 
**  Ugh  ! "  he  answered  veir  fiercely  ; 
*'  Ugh  !'*  they  answered  all  and  each  one 

Seized  the  wooden  bowl  the  old  man, 
Closely  in  his  bony  fingers 
Clutched  the  fifttal  bowl,  Onagon, 
Shook  it  fiercely  and  with  fuiry, 
Made  the  pieces  rinff  together 
As  he  threw  them  down  before  him. 

Bed  were  both  the  great  Keoabeeks, 
Bed  the  Ininewug,  the  wedge-men. 
Bed  the  Sheshebwug,  the  ducklings. 
Black  the  four  brass  Ozawabeeks, 
White  alone  the  fish,  the  Eeego ; 
Only  five  the  pieces  counted ! 

llien  the  smiling  Piau-Puk-Keewis 
Shook  the  bowl  and  threw  the  pieces ; 
Lightly  in  the  air  he  tossed  them, 
And  they  fell  about  him  scattered  ; 
Dark  and  bright  the  Ozawabeeks, 
Bed  and  white  the  other  pieces, 
And  upright  among  the  others 
One  Imnewug  was  standing, 
Even  as  crafty  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Stood  alone  among  the  players, 
Saying,  *'  I^ve  tens  !  mine  the  game  is  ! " 

Twenty  eyes  dared  at  him  fiercely, 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  him. 
As  he  turned  and  left  the  wigwam. 
Followed  1^  hiB  Meshinauwa, 
By  the  nephew  of  lagoo^ 
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By  the  tall  aud  graceful  Btripling, 
Bearing  in  his  anus  the  wimiingH, 
Shirts  of  deer-tikin,  robes  of  etmiiie. 
Belts  of  wampum,  pipes  and  weapone. 

"  Carry  them,"  said  Eau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pointing  vihh  hie  fan  of  feathers, 
"To  my  wigwam  for  to  eastward, 
Od  the  dunea  of  Nsgow  Wudjooi" 

Hot  and  red  with  smoke  and  gambling 
Were  the  eyes  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As  he  came  forth  to  the  fi^eehaess 
Of  the  pleasant  summer  morning. 
All  the  birds  were  singing  gaily. 
All  the  streamleta  flowing  swimj. 
And  the  heart  of  PaurPuk-Keewia 
Sang  with  pleasure  as  the  birds  sing. 
Beat  with  triumph  like  the  streamlets. 
As  he  wandered  through  thu  village. 
Id  the  early  grey  of  momiDg, 
With  his  fan  of  turkey-fssthars, 
With  his  plumes  and  tufta  of  swan's  dowu. 
Till  he  reached  the  farthest  wigwam, 
iteacbed  the  lodge  of  Hiawatha. 

Silent  was  it  and  deserted  ; 
No  one  met  him  at  the  doorway, 
No  one  came  to  bid  him  welcome  ; 
But  the  birds  wet«  singing  round  it, 
]□  and  out  and  round  the  doorway, 
Hopping,  singing,  fluttering,  feeding, 
And  aloft  upon  the  ridge-pole 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  BaTens, 
Sat  with  fiery  eyes,  and,  screaming, 
Flapped  his  wings  at  Pau-Puk-Eeewis. 

"  All  are  gone  1  the  lodgB  is  empty  ! " 
Thus  it  was  spake  Pau-Puk-Kaewis, 
Id  his  heart  reeolnng  misohief ; 
"  Gone  is  wary  Hiawatha, 
Gone  the  sillv  Laughing  Water, 
Gone  Nokomts,  the  old  woman, 
And  the  lodgo  is  left  unguarded  I " 

By  the  neck  he  seized  the  raven. 
Whirled  it  round  him  like  a  rattle. 
Like  a  medicine-pouch  he  shook  it, 
Strangled  Kahgahgee,  the  raven, 
From  the  rid^pole  of  the  wigwam 
Left  ita  lifelecu  body  hanging. 
As  an  insult  to  its  master. 
As  a  taunt  to  HiawstluL 
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With  a  stealthy  step  he  entered, 
Round  the  lodge  in  wild  disorder 
Threw  the  household  things  about  him, 
Piled  together  in  oonfiision 
Bowls  of  wood  and  earUien  kettles, 
Robes  of  buffalo  and  beaver, 
Skins  of  otter,  Ijnz,  and  ermine, 
As  an  insult  to  Nokomis, 
As  a  taunt  to  Minnehaha. 

Then  departed  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Whistling,  singing  through  the  forest, 
Whistling  gaily  to  the  squirrels, 
Who  from  hoUow  boughs  above  him 
Broi>ped  their  acomnshells  upon  him, 
Singing  gaily  to  the  wood-birds, 
Who  from  out  the  leafy  darkness 
Answered  with  a  song  as  merry. 

Then  he  climbed  the  rocky  headlands, 
Looking  o'er  the  Oitche  Gumee, 
Perched  himself  upon  their  summit, 
Waiting  full  of  mirth  and  mischief 
The  return  of  Hiawatha. 

Stretched  upon  his  back  he  lay  there ; 
Far  below  him  plashed  the  waters. 
Plashed  and  washed  the  dreamy  waters ; 
Far  above  him  swam  the  heavens. 
Swam  the  dizzy,  dreamy  heavens ; 
Round  him  hovered,  fluttered,  rustled, 
Hiawatha's  mountain  chickens, 
Flock-wise  swept  and  wheeled  about  him. 
Almost  brushed  him  with  their  pinions. 

Aad  he  killed  them  as  he  lay  there, 
Slaughtered  them  by  tens  and  twenties, 
Threw  their  bodies  down  the  headland. 
Threw  them  on  the  beach'  below  him, 
Till  at  length  Eayoshk,  the  sea-gull, 
Perched  upon  a  crag  above  them. 
Shouted  :   «  It  is  Pau-Puk-Keewis  ! 
He  is  slaying  us  by  hundreds ! 
Send  a  message  to  our  brother. 
Tidings  send  to  Hiawatha!" 
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XVIL 
THE  HUNTINO  OF  PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 

Full  of  wraih  was  Hiawatha 
When  he  came  into  the  village, 
Found  the  people  in  confusion, 
Heard  of  all  the  misdemeanours, 
All  the  malice  and  the  mischief. 
Of  the  cimning  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

Hard  his  breath  came  through  his  nostrils. 
Through  hi^  teeth  he  buz2sed  and  muttered 
Words  of  anger  and  resentment^ 
Hot  and  humming,  like  a  hornets 
**  I  will  slay  this  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Slay  this  mischief-maker ! "  said  he. 
"  Not  so  long  and  wide  the  world  is, 
Not  so  rude  and  rough  the  way  is. 
That  my  wrath  shall  not  attain  him, 
That  my  vengeance  shall  not  reach  him ! " 

Then  in  swut  pursuit  departed 
Hiawatha  and  the  hunters 
On  the  trail  of  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Through  the  forest,  where  he  passed  it. 
To  the  headlands  where  he  rested; 
But  they  foimd  not  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Only  in  the  trampled  grasses, 
In  the  whortleberry  bushes, 
Found  the  couch  where  he  had  rested, 
Foimd  the  impress  of  his  body. 

From  the  lowlands  fiur  beneath  them, 
From  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 
Pau-Puk-Eeewis,  turning  backward. 
Made  a  gesture  of  defii^ce. 
Made  a  gesture*  of  derision  ; 
And  aloud  cried  Hiawatha, 
From  the  summit  of  the  mountain : 
''Not  so  long  and  wide  the  world  is. 
Not  so  rude  and  rough  the  way  is, 
But  my  wrath  shall  overtake  you, 
And  my  vengeance  shall  attain  you !  '* 

Over  rock  and  over  river. 
Thorough  bush,  and  brake,  and  forest, 
Kan  the  cunning  Pftu-Puk-Eoewis  ; 
Like  an  antelope  he  bounded. 
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Till  he  came  unto  a  streamlet 

In  the  middle  of  the  forest, 

To  a  streamlet  still  and  tranquil, 

That  had  overflowed  its  margin, 

To  a  dam  made  by  the  beavers, 

To  a  pond  of  quiet  water, 

Where  knee-deep  the  trees  were  standing^ 

Where  the  water-lilies  floated, 

Where  the  rushes  waved  and  whispered. 

On  the  dam  stood  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
On  the  dam  of  trunks  and  branches, 
Through  whose  chinks  the  water  spouted. 
0*er  whose  summit  flowed  the  streamlet. 
From  the  bottom  rose  a  beaver. 
Looked  with  two  groat  eyes  of  wonder, 
Eyes  that  seemed  to  ask  a  question. 
At  the  stranger,  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

On  the  dam  stood  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
0*er  his  ankles  flowed  the  streamlet, 
Flowed  the  bright  and  silvery  water, 
And  he  spake  unto  the  beaver, 
With  a  smile  he  spake  in  this  wise: 
^'O  my  friend  Ahmeek,  the  beaver, 
Cool  and  pleasant  is  the  water; 
Let  me  dive  into  the  water, 
Let  me  rest  there  in  your  lodges ; 
Change  me,  too,  into  a  beaver ! " 

Cautiously  replied  the  beaver. 
With  reserve  he  thus  made  answer: 
"Let  me  first  consult  the  others. 
Let  me  ask  the  other  beavers." 
Down  he  sank  into  the  water. 
Heavily  sank  he,  as  a  stone  sinks, 
Down  among  the  leaves  and  branches. 
Brown  and  matted  at  the  bottom. 

On  the  dam  stood  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
0*er  his  ankles  flowed  the  streamlet. 
Spouted  through  the  chinks  below  him, 
Dashed  uponluie  stones  beneath  him. 
Spread  serene  and  calm  before  him. 
And  the  sunshine  and  the  shadows 
Fell  in  flecks  and  gleams  upon  him, 
Fell  in  little  shining  patches, 
Through  the  waving,  rustling  branches. 

From  the  bottom  rose  the  beavers^ 
Silently  above  the  surface 
Bose  one  head  and  then  another, 
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Till  the  pond  seemed  full  of  beavers. 
Full  of  black  and  shining  faces. 

To  the  beavei-s  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Spake  entreating,  said  in  this  wise : 
"very  pleasant  is  your  dwelling, 
O  my  friends!  and  safe  from  danger; 
Can  you  not  with  all  your  cunning, 
All  your  wisdom  and  contrivance, 
Change  me,  too,  into  a  beaver?" 

"  Yes !  "  replied  Ahmeek,  the  beaver, 
He  the  King  of  all  the  beavers, 
^'  Let  yourself  slide  down  among  us, 
Down  into  the  tranquil  water." 

Down  into  the  pond  among  them 
Silently  sank  Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 
Black  became  his  shirt  of  deernskin, 
Black  his  moccasons  and  leggings. 
In  a  broad  black  tail  behind  him 
Spread  his  fox-tails  and  his  fringes; 
He  was  changed  into  a  beaver. 

'*Make  me  large,"  said  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
''Make  me  large  and  make  me  larger. 
Larger  than  the  other  beavers." 
"Yes,"  the  beaver  chief  responded, 
"When  our  lodge  below  you  enter, 
In  our  wigwam  we  will  make  you 
Ten  times  lareer  than  the  others.** 

Thus  into  the  clear,  brown  water 
Silently  sank  Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 
Found  the  bottom  covered  over 
With  the  trunks  of  trees  and  branches. 
Hoards  of  food  against  the  winter, 
Piles  and  heaps  against  the  famine, 
Found  the  lodge  with  arching  doorway. 
Leading  into  spacious  chambers. 

Here  thev  made  him  large  and  larger, 
Made  him  largest  of  the  bei&vers, 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  others. 
"  You  shall  be  our  ruler,"  said  they ; 
"  Chief  and  king  of  all  the  beavers. 

But  not  long  had  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Sat  in  state  among  the  beavers. 
When  there  came  a  voice  of  warning 
From  the  watchman  at  his  station 
In  the  water-flags  and  lilies. 
Saying,  "  Here  is  Hiawatha ! 
Hiawatha  with  his  hunters  1 " 
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Then  they  heard  a  cry  above  them, 
Heard  a  ahouting  and  a  tramping, 
Heard  a  crashing  and  a  rushing, 
And  the  water  round  and  o*er  them 
Sank  and  sucked  away  in  eddies. 
And  they  knew  their  dam  was  broken. 

On  the  lodge's  roof  the  hunters 
Leaped,  and  broke  it  all  asunder ; 
Streamed  the  sunshine  through  the  crevice, 
Sprang  the  beavers  through  the  doorway, 
]Eud  themselves  in  deeper  water. 
In  the  channel  of  the  streamlet ; 
But  the  mighty  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Could  not  pass  beneath  the  doorway ; 
He  was  puffed  with  pride  and  feeding, 
He  was  swollen  like  a  bladder. 

Through  the  roof  looked  Hiawatha, 
Cried  aloud,  "  O  Fbu-Puk-Eeewis ! 
Vain  are  all  your  craft  and  cunning. 
Vain  your  manifold  disguises  I 
Well  I  know  you,  Pau-Puk-Eeewis ! " 
With  their  dubs  they  beat  and  bruised  him. 

Beat  to  death  poor  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 

Pounded  him  as  maize  is  pounded. 

Till  his  skull  was  crushed  to  pieces. 
Six  tall  hunters,  lithe  and  limber. 

Bore  him  home  on  poles  and  branches, 

Bore  the  body  of  the  beaver ; 

But  the  ghost,  the  Jeebi  in  him. 

Thought  and  felt  as  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 

Still  lived  on  as  Pau-Puk-Eeewis. 
And  it  fluttered,  strove,  and  struggled. 

Waving  hither,  waving  thither, 

As  the  curtains  of  a  wigwam 

Struggle  with  their  thongs  of  deexHskin, 

When  the  wintrv  wind  is  blowing; 

Till  it  drew  itself  together. 

Till  it  rose  up  fi!t>m  the  body. 

Till  it  took  the  form  and  features 

Of  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 

Vanishing  into  the  forest. 
But  the  wary  Hiawatha 

Saw  the  figure  ere  it  vanished, 

Saw  the  form  of  Pau-Puk-Eeewis 

Glide  into  the  soft  blue  shadow 

Of  the  pine-trees  of  the  forest. 

Toward  the  aqoares  of  white  beyond  it, 
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Toward  an  opening  in  the  forest, 
like  a  wind  it  rushed  and  panted^ 
Bending  all  the  boughs  before  it, 
And  behind  it,  as  the  rain  oomes, 
Came  the  steps  of  Hiawatha. 

To  a  hike  with  many  islands 
Came  the  breathless  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Where  among  the  water-lilies 
Pishnekuh,  the  brant,  were  sailing; 
Through  the  tufts  of  rushes  floating, 
Steering  through  the  reedy  islands: 
Now  their  broad  black  beaks  they  lifted, 
Now  they  plunged  beneath  the  water. 
Now  they  darkened  in  the  shadow, 
Now  they  brightened  in  the  sunshine. 

"  Pishnekuk  I "  cried  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
**  Pishnekuh  I  my  brothers  I "  said  he, 
"  Change  me  to  a  brant  with  plumage, 
With  a  shining  neck  and  feathers. 
Make  me  large,  and  make  me  larger. 
Ten  times  kurger  than  the  others? 

Straightway  to  a  brant  they  changed  him. 
With  two  huge  and  dusky  pinions, 
With  a  bosom  smooth  and  rounded. 
With  a  bill  like  two  great  paddles. 
Made  iiim  larger  than  the  others, 
Ten  times  lar^r  than  the  lai^gest, 
Just  as,  shoutmg  from  the  forest, 
On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha. 

Up  they  rose  with  cry  and  clamour. 
With  a  whirr  and  beat  of  pinions, 
Bose  up  from  the  reedy  islands. 
From  the  water-flam  and  lilies. 
And  they  said  to  Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
"  In  your  flying,  look  not  downward. 
Take  good  heed,  and  look  not  downward. 
Lest  some  strai^  mischance  should  happen. 
Lest  some  great  mishap  befall  you  !** 

Fast  and  far  they  fled  to  northward. 
Fast  and  far  through  mist  and  sunshine. 
Fed  among  the  moors  and  fen-lands, 
Slept  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 

On  the  morrow  as  they  journeyed. 
Buoyed  and  lifted  by  the  south-wind, 
Wafted  onward  by  the  South-wind. 
Blowing  fresh  and  strong  behind  them. 
Rose  a  sound  of  human  voices. 
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Hose  a  clamour  from  beneath  them, 

From  the  lodges  of  a  village, 

From  the  people  miles  beneath  them. 

For  the  people  of  the  village 
Saw  the  flock  of  brant  with  wonder, 
Saw  the  wings  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Flapping  far  up  in  th^  other, 
Broader  than  two  doorway  curtains. 

Pau-Puk-Eeewis  heard  the  shouting, 
Knew  the  voice  of  Hiawatha, 
Knew  the  outcry  of  lagoo, 
And,  forgetful  of  the  warning, 
Drew  his  neck  in,  and  looked  downward, 
And  the  wind  that  blew  behind  him 
Caught  his  mighty  fan  of  feathers, 
Sent  him  wheeUng,  whirling  downward ! 

All  in  vain  did  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Struggle  to  regEdn  his  balance ! 
Whirling  round  and  round  and  downward, 
He  beheld  in  turn  the  village 
And  in  turn  the  flock  above  him, 
Saw  the  village  coming  nearer, 
And  the  flock  receding  farther, 
Heard  the  voices  growing  louder, 
Heard  the  shouting  and  the  laughter ; 
Saw  no  more  the  flock  above  him, 
Only  saw  the  earth  beneath  him; 
Dead  out  of  the  empty  heaven, 
Dead  among  the  shouting  people. 
With  a  heavy  sound  and  sullen. 
Fell  the  brant  with  broken  pinions. 

But  his  soul,  his  ghost,  his  shadow, 
StiU  survived  as  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Took  again  the  form  and  features 
Of  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
And  again  went  rushing  onward, 
Followed  fast  by  Hiawatha, 
Crying:  "Not  so  wide  the  world  is. 
Not  so  long  and  rough  the  way  is, 
But  my  wrath  shall  overtake  you, 
But  my  vengeance  shall  attain  you!" 

And  so  near  he  came,  so  near  him, 
That  his  hand  was  stretched  to  seize  him, 
His  right  hand  to  seize  and  hold  him, 
When  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Whirled  and  spun  about  in  circles, 
Fanned  the  air  into  a  whirlwind. 
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Danced  the  dust  and  leaves  about  him. 
And  amid  the  whirling  eddies 
Sprang  into  a  hollow  oak-tree, 
Changed  himself  into  a  serpent, 
Glidine  out  through  root  and  rubbish. 

With  his  right  hand  Hiawatha 
Smote  amain  the  hollow  oak-tree, 
Rent  it  into  shreds  and  splinters, 
Left  it  lying  there  in  fragments. 
But  in  vain :  for  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Once  again  in  human  figure, 
Full  in  sight  ran  on  before  him, 
Sped  away  in  gust  and  whirlwind. 
On  the  shores  of  Oitche  Gumee, 
Westward  by  the  Big-Sea-Water, 
Came  unto  the  rocky  headlands. 
To  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  sandstone, 
Looking  over  lake  and  landscape. 

And  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
He  the  Manito  of  Mountains, 
Opened  wide  his  rocky  doorways, 
Opened  wide  his  deep  abysses, 
Giving  Pau-Puk-Keewis  shelter 
In  his  caverns  dark  and  dreary. 
Bidding  Pau-Puk-Eeewia  welcome 
To  his  gloomy  lodge  of  sandstone. 

There  without  stood  Hiawatha, 
Found  the  doorways  closed  against  him. 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Smote  great  caverns  in  the  sandstone. 
Cried  aloud  in  tones  of  thunder, 
«  Open  !  I  am  Hiawatha  !  " 
But  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
Opened  not,  and  made  no  answer 
From  the  silent  crags  of  sandstone, 
From  the  gloomv  rock  abysses. 

Then  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven, 
Called  imploring  on  the  tempest, 
Called  Waywassimo,  the  lightning. 
And  the  thunder,  Annemeekee ; 
And  they  came  with  night  and  darkness. 
Sweeping  down  the  Big-SearWater 
From  the  distant  Thunder  Mountains  ; 
And  the  trembling  Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
Heard  the  footsteps  of  the  thunder, 
Saw  the  red  eyes  of  the  lightning, 
Was  afraid,  and  crouched  and  trembled. 
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Then  WaywassimOy  the  lightniDg, 
Smote  the  doorways  of  the  caverns. 
With  his  war-club  smote  the  doorways, 
Smote  the  jutting  crags  of  sandstone. 
And  the  thunder,  Annemeekee, 
Shouted  down  into  the  caverns, 
Saying,  "Where  is  Pau-Puk-Keewis ! " 
And  the  crags  fell,  and  beneath  them 
Dead  among  the  rocky  ruins 
Lay  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Lay  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
Slain  in  his  own  human  figure. 

Ended  were  his  wild  adventures. 
Ended  were  his  tricks  and  gambols. 
Ended  all  his  crafb  and  cunning, 
Ended  all  his  mischief-making. 
All  his  gambling  and  his  dancing; 
All  his  wooing  of  the  maidens. 

Then  the  noble  Hiawatha 
Took  his  soul,  his  ghost,  his  shadow, 
Spake  and  said :  '*  0  Pau-Puk-Eeewis  ! 
ISever  more  in  human  figure 
Shall  you  search  for  new  adventures, 
Never  more  with  jest  and  laughter 
Dance  the  dust  and  leaves  in  whirlwinds. 
But  above  there  in  the  heavens 
You  shall  soar  and  sail  in  circles; 
I  will  change  you  to  an  easle, 
To  Keneu,  the  great  War-lLgle, 
Chief  of  all  the  fowls  with  feathers, 
Chief  of  Hiawatha's  chickens.** 

And  the  name  of  Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
Lingers  still  among  the  people. 
Lingers  still  among  the  singers, 
And  among  the  story-tellers ; 
And  in  Winter,  when  the  snow-flakes 
Whirl  in  eddies  round  the  lodges, 
When  the  wind  in  gusty  tumult 
0*er  the  smoke-flue  pipes  and  whistles, 
"There,"  they  cry,  "comes  Pau-Puk-Eeewis; 
He  is  dancinpr  through  the  village. 
He  is  gathering  in  his  harvest ! " 
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XVIIL 
THE  DEATH  OF  KWASIND. 

Fae  and  wide  among  the  nations 
Spread  the  name  and  fame  of  Kwasind ; 
No  man  dared  to  strive  with  Kwasind, 
No  man  coold  compete  with  Kwasind. 
But  the  mischievous  Puk-Wudjies, 
They  the  envious  Little  People, 
They  the  fiedries  and  the  pigmies, 
Plotted  and  conspired  agamst  him. 

**  If  this  hateful  Kwasind,"  said  they, 
''  If  this  great,  outrageous  fellow 
Gk>es  on  uius  a  little  longer, 
Tearing  everything  he  touches. 
Rending  everything  to  pieces, 
Filling  all  the  wond  with  wonder. 
What  becomes  of  the  Puk-Wudjies  ? 
Who  will  care  for  the  Puk-Wudjies? 
He  will  tread  us  down  like  mushrooms, 
Drive  us  all  into  the  water. 
Give  our  bodies  to  be  eaten 
By  the  wicked  Nee-ba-naw-baigs, 
By  the  Spirits  of  the  water  I " 

So  the  angry  Little  People 
All  conspired  against  the  Strong  Man, 
All  conspired  to  murder  Kwasind, 
Yes,  to  rid  the  world  of  Kwasind, 
The  audacious,  overbearing. 
Heartless,  haughty,  dangerous  Kwasind! 

Now  this  wondix>us  strength  of  Kwasind 
In  his  crown  alone  was  seated ; 
In  his  crown  too  was  his  weakness; 
There  alone  could  he  be  wounded. 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  pierce  him. 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  harm  him. 
*  Even  there  the  only  weapon 
That  could  wound  him,  that  could  slay  him. 
Was  the  seed-cone  of  the  pine-tree. 
Was  the  blue  cone  of  the  fir-tree. 
This  was  Kwasind's  &tal  secret. 
Known  to  no  man  among  mortals ; 
But  the  cunning  Little  People, 
The  Puk-Wudyies,  knew  the  secret. 
Knew  the  only  way  to  kill  him. 
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So  they  gathered  cones  together, 
Gathered  seed-coDes  of  the  pine-tree, 
Gktthered  blue  cones  of  the  fir-tree, 
In  the  woods  by  Taquamenaw, 
Brought  them  to  the  rivei^s  margin, 
Heai^  them  in  great  piles  together. 
Where  the  red  rocks  fi^m  the  margin 
Jutting  overhang  the  river. 
There  they  lay  in  wait  for  Ewasind, 
The  malicious  Little  People. 

'Twas  an  afternoon  in  Summer ; 
Very  hot  and  still  the  air  was, 
Very  smooth  the  gliding  river, 
Motionless  the  sleeping  shadows : 
Insects  glistened  in  the  sunshine, 
Insects  skated  on  the  water, 
Filled  the  drowsy  air  with  buzzing, 
With  a  far-resounding  war-cry. 

Down  the  river  came  the  Strong  Man, 
In  his  birch-canoe  came  Ewasind, 
Floating  slowly  down  the  current 
Of  the  sluggish  Taquamenaw, 
Very  languid  with  the  weather, 
Very  sleepy  with  the  silence. 

From  tne  overhanging  branches, 
From  the  tassels  of  the  birch-trees, 
Soft  the  Spirit  of  Sleep  descended ; 
By  his  airy  hosts  surrounded. 
His  invisible  attendants. 
Came  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin  ; 
Like  the  burnished  Dusn-kwo-ne-she, 
Like  a  dragon-fly,  he  hovered 
0*er  the  drowsy  head  of  Ewasind. 

To  his  ear  there  came  a  murmur 
As  of  waves  upon  the  sea-shore. 
As  of  f&r-off  tumbling  waters. 
As  of  winds  amone  the  pine-trees ; 
And  he  felt  upon  his  forehead 
Blows  of  little  airy  war-clubs. 
Wielded  b^  the  slumbrous  legions 
Of  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin, 
As  of  some  one  breathing  on  him. 

At  the  first  blow  of  their  war-dubs. 
Fell  a  drowsiness  on  Ewasind  ; 
At  the  second  blow  they  smote  him. 
Motionless  his  paddle  rested  ; 
At  the  third,  before  his  vision 
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Reeled  the  landscape  into  darknees, 
Very  aound  asleep  was  Kwasiud. 

So  he  floated  aown  the  river. 
Like  a  blind  man  seated  upright, 
Floated  down  the  Taquamenaw, 
UnderAeath  the  trembling  biroh-trees, 
Underneath  the  wooded  headlands, 
Underneath  the  war  encampment 
Of  the  Pismies,  the  Puk-Wudiiee. 

There  they  stood,  all  armed  and  waiting, 
Hurled  the  pine-cones  down  upon  him. 
Struck  him  on  his  brawny  shoulders, 
On  his  crown  defenceless  struck  him. 
"  Death  to  Kwasind  f "  was  the  sudden 
War-cry  of  the  Little  People. 

And  he  sideways  swayed  and  tumbled, 
Sideways  fell  into  the  river, 
Plunged  beneath  the  sluggish  water 
Headlong,  as  an  otter  plunges ; 
And  the  birch-canoe,  abandoned. 
Drifted  empty  down  the  river. 
Bottom  upwajrd  swerved  and  drifted: 
Nothing  more  was  seen  of  Kwasind. 

But  the  memory  of  the  Strong  Man 
Lingered  long  among  the  people, 
And  whenever  through  the  forest 
Raged  and  roared  the  wintry  tempest, 
And  the  branches,  tossed  and  troubled. 
Creaked  and  groaned  and  split  asunder,. 
*^  Kwasind ! "  cried  they ;  "  that  is  Kwasind  I 
He  is  gathering  in  his  fire-wood  I " 
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Never  stoops  the  soaring  vulture 

On  his  quany  in  the  desert, 

On  the  sick  or  wounded  bison. 

But  another  vulture,  watching 

From  his  high  aerial  look-ou^ 

Sees  the  downward  plunge,  and  follows ; 

And  a  third  pursues  the  second, 

Coming  from  the  invisible  ether. 

First  a  spjeck,  and  then  a  vulture, 

Till  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions. 

DD 
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So  disasten  oome  not  singly; 
But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited, 
Scanning  one  another's  motions, 
When  the  first  descends,  the  others 
Follow,  follow,  gathering  flock^wise 
Round  their  yi<Sim,  sick  and  wounded. 
First  a  shadow,  then  a  sorrow, 
Till  the  air  is  dark  with  anguish. 

Now  o'er  all  the  dreary  Northland, 
Mighty  Peboan,  the  Winter, 
Breathing  on  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
Into  stone  had  changed  their  waters. 
From  his  hair  he  shook  the  snow-flakes. 
Till  the  plains  were  strewn  with  whiteness. 
One  uninterrupted  level, 
As  if,  stooping,  the  Creator 
With  his  hand  had  smoothed  them  over. 
Through  the  forest,  wide  and  wailing. 
Beamed  the  hunter  on  his  snow-shoes; 
In  the  village  worked  the  women, 

Pounded  maize,  or  dressed  the  deer-skin ; 
And  the  young  men  plaved  together 

On  the  ice  the  noisy  oaU-play, 

On  the  plain  the  dimce  ojf  snow-shoes. 
One  dark  evening,  after  sundown. 

In  iier  wigwam  Laughing  Water 

Sat  with  old  Nokomis,  waiting 

For  the  steps  of  Hiawatha 

Homeward  from  the  hunt  returning. 
On  their  faces  gleamed  the  fire-light. 

Painting  them  with  streaks  of  crimson, 

In  the  eyes  of  old  Nokomis 

Glimmered  like  the  watery  moonlight, 

In  the  eyes  of  Laughing  Water 

Qlistened  like  the  sun  in  water ; 

And  behind  them  crouched  their  shadows 

In  the  comers  of  the  wigwam. 

And  the  smoke  in  wreaths  above  them 

Climbed  and  crowded  through  the  smoke-flue. 
Then  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 

From  without  was  slowly  lifted ; 

Brighter  glowed  the  fire  a  moment. 

And  a  moment  swerved  the  smoke-wreath. 

As  two  women  entered  softly, 

P^bBsed  the  doorway  uninvited. 

Without  word  of  salutation. 

Without  sign  of  recognition, 


Sat  down  in  the  Cuthwt  conier. 
Crouching  low  amoDg  the  sh&dawB, 

From  their  upect  and  their  ^umeots, 
Stnngeia  aeemed  the;  in  the  nlkge  ; 
Very  pole  and  haggard  were  thej, 
Aa  thej  aot  there  sad  and  aileo^ 
Trembling,  cowering  with  the  ahadowa. 

Was  it  the  wind  above  the  emoke-flne, 
HatterinK  down  into  the  wigwam  I 
Was  it  the  owl,  the  Eoko-koho, 
Hooting  from  the  diamal  forest! 
Sure  a  voioe  aoid  in  the  ailaooe  ; 
"These  are  corpses  clad  in  garments. 
These  are  shoBta  that  come  to  haunt  you, 
From  the  Kingdom  of  Fonemah, 
From  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter  1 " 

Homeward  now  came  Hiawatha 
From  his  hunting  in  the  forest^ 
With  the  snow  upon  his  tresses, 
And  the  red  deer  on  hie  shouldei^ 
At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
Down  he  tlirew  his  lifeless  bttrden ; 
Nobler,  handsomer  ahe  thooght  him, 
Tlian  when  first  be  came  to  woo  her, 
First  threw  down  the  deer  befbre  ber, 
As  a  token  of  his  wiahea. 
As  a  promise  of  the  (Utiu«. 

Then  he  tamed  and  saw  the  strangers, 
Cowering,  crouohinK  with  the  shadows; 
Said  wiUun  himeelt;  "  Who  are  thej  t 
What  strange  gaeeta  has  Hinnehaba!" 
But  he  queationed  not  the  strangers, 
Oiilv  spuce  to  bid  them  welcome 
To  his  lodge,  his  fixid,  his  flreaide. 
When  the  eTeniaa  meal  was  ready, 
And  the  deer  bad  been  divided. 
Both  the  pallid  gneets,  the  atrangen, 
Springing  from  among  the  ahadows. 
Seized  upon  the  ohoioest  portions. 
Seized  the  white  fat  of  the  roebuck, 
Set  apart  for  Laughing  Water, 
For  the  wife  of  Hiawatha ; 
Without  asking,  without  thanking, 
Eagerly  devoured  the  morsels. 
Flitted  back  among  the  shadows 
In  the  comer  of  ^e  wigwam. 
Not  a  word  spake  Hiawatha, 
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Not  a  motion  made  Nokomis, 

Not  a.  gesture  Laughing  Water ; 

Not  a  chanfi;e  came  o'er  their  features ; 

Onl^  Minnehaha  sofkly 

Whispered,  sajing,  '*They  are  fiimished ; 

Let  tnem  do  what  best  delights  them ; 

Let  them  eat,  for  thej  are  mmished." 

Many  a  dajliffbt  dawned  and  darkened, 
Many  a  night  shook  off  the  daylight 
As  the  pine  ^akes  off  the  snow-lakea 
From  the  midnight  of  its  branches ; 
Day  by  dajr  the  guests  unmoying 
Sat  there  silent  in  the  wigwam  ; 
Bat  by  night,  in  storm  or  starlight, 
Forth  they  went  into  the  foreist, 
Bringing  nre-wood  to  the  wigwam. 
Bringing  pine-cones  for  the  burning, 
Always  sad  and  always  silent. 

And  wheneyer  Hiawatha 
Came  from  fishing  or  from  hunting. 
When  the  eyening  meal  was  ready. 
And  the  food  had  been  diyided. 
Gliding  from  their  darksome  comer. 
Came  the  pallid  guests,  the  strangm. 
Seised  upon  the  choicestportions 
Set  aside  for  Laughing  Water, 
And  without  rebuke  or  question 
Flitted  back  among  the  shadows. 

Neyer  once  had  Hiawatha 
By  a  word  or  look  reproyed  them ; 
Neyer  once  had  old  ^lokomis 
Made  a  gesture  of  impatience : 
Neyer  once  had  Laughing  Water 
Shown  resentment  at  the  outrage. 
All  had  they  endured  in  silence, 
That  the  rights  of  guest  and  stranger, 
That  the  yirtae  of  nree-giying, 
By  a  look  mi^t  not  be  lessened. 
By  a  word  might  not  be  broken. 

Once  at  midnight  Hiawatha, 
Eyer  wakeful,  eyer  watchful, 
In  the  wigwam,  dimly  lighted 
By  the  brands  that  still  were  burning, 
m  the  glimmering;  flickering  fire-lighl^ 
Heard  a  sighing,  oft  repeated, 
Heard  a  sob|;>ing,  as  of  sorrow. 
From  his  couch  rose  Hiawatha, 
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Saw  the  pallid  ^este,  the  ahtdows, 
Sitting  upright  on  their  couches, 
Weeping  in  the  Hilent  midnight. 

And  ho  said  :   "  O  guests  !   why  is  it 
That  70UT  hearts  are  so  afflicted, 
That  jou  sob  so  in  the  midni^t  I 
Has  perohance  the  ohl  Nokomis, 
Has  my  wife,  my  Miiuiehaha, 
Wroiwed  or  grieved  jou  by  nnkiitdness, 
Failed  in  hospitable  duties  1 " 

^en  the  shadows  ceased  from  weeping, 
Ceased  from  sobbiog  and  lamenting, 
And  they  said,  with  gentle  voices : 
"We  are  ghosts  of  the  departed, 
Souls  of  those  who  ouoe  were  with  yoo. 
From  the  realms  of  Cbibisboa 
Either  have  we  come  to  tiy  you, 
Hither  have  we  oome  to  warn  joa. 

**  Cries  of  grief  and  lamentatim 
Beach  us  in  the  Blessed  Islands ; 
Cries  of  anguish  from  the  living, 
Catling  back  their  friends  departed. 
Sadden  us  with  useless  sorrow. 
Therefore  have  we  come  to  try  yoo ; 
No  one  knows  us,  no  one  heeds  na. 
We  are  but  a  burden  to  fou, 
And  we  see  that  the  departed 
Have  no  place  among  the  Uving. 

"  Hunk  of  this,  O  Hiawatha  I 
Spettk  of  it  to  all  the  people, 
lliat  henceforward  ana  for  ever 
They  no  more  with  lammtations 
Sadden  the  souls  of  the  departed 
Id  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 

"Do  not  lay  such  heavy  burdens 
In  the  graves  of  those  you  bury. 
Not  such  weight  of  fuiB  and  wampum, 
Not  BUoh  weight  of  pots  and  kettles. 
For  the  spirits  faint  beneath  them. 
Only  give  them  food  to  carry. 
Only  give  them  fire  to  light  them. 

"  Pour  days  is  the  spirit's  journey 
To  the  Isnd  of  ghosts  and  shadows. 
Four  its  lonely  night  mcampments ; 
Four  times  must  their  fires  be  lighted. 
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Therefore,  when  the  dead  are  huried, 
Let  a  fire,  as  uight  approaches, 
Four  times  on  the  gitiTe  be  kindled, 
That  the  sool  upon  its  journey 
May  nob  lack  the  oheerml  fire-light, 
May  not  grope  about  in  darkness. 

"Farewell,  noble  Hiawatha! 
We  have  put  you  to  the  trial, 
To  the  proof  nave  put  your  patience, 
By  the  insult  of  our  presence, 
By  the  outrage  of  our  actions. 
We  have  found  you  great  and  noble. 
Fail  not  in  the  greater  trial. 
Faint  not  in  the  harder  struggle." 

When  they  ceased,  a  sudden  darkness 
Fell  and  filled  the  sUent  wigwam. 
Hiawatha  heard  a  rustle 
As  of  garments  trailing  by  him. 
Heard  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
Lifted  by  a  hand  he  saw  not^ 
Felt  the  cold  breath  of  the  night  air. 
For  a  moment  saw  the  starlight; 
But  he  saw  the  ghosts  no  longer, 
Saw  no  more  the  wandering  spirits 
From  the  Kingdom  of  Poneman, 
From  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter. 
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O  THE  long  and  drearyWinter ! 
O  the  cold  and  cruel  Winter ! 
Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river. 
Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 
Fell  the  snow  o*er  all  the  landscape, 
Fell  the  covering  snow,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  village. 

Hardlv  from  his  buried  wigwam 
Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage ; 
With  his  mittens  and  his  snow-shoes 
Vainly  walked  he  through  the  forest, 
Sought  for  bird  or  beast  and  found  none. 
Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbiti 
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In  tha  abutl;,  gleomiog  forest 

Fell,  Bad  could  Bot  rise  from  weakness 

Femhed  there  from  cold  and  hunger. 

O  the  fiuuine  tnd  the  fever  1 
O  the  wasting  of  the  bmiite  I  ~ 
0  the  blasting  of  the  fever  I 
O  the  wailiDK  of  the  children  I 

0  the  anguish  of  the  women  1 

All  the  earth  was  sick  and  iamislied ; 
Hungry  was  the  sir  around  them, 
Hungrv  was  the  ekj  above  them. 
And  the  hungty  starB  in  heaven 
Like  the  ejea  of  wolves  ^ared  at  Uutn  I 

Int«  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Came  two  other  guests,  as  silent 
As  the  ghoata  were,  and  as  gloom;. 
Waited  not  to  bs  invited, 
Did  not  parlev  at  the  doorway, 
Sat  tliere  witciout  word  of  wdooms 
In  the  seat  of  Laughing  Wat«r; 
Looked  with  haggard  eyas  and  hollow 
At  the  face  of  Laughing  Water. 

And  the  foremost  said  :  "  Behold  ma  1 

1  am  Fumine,  Bukadawin ! " 

And  the  other  said :  "  B^iold  me  1 
I  am  Fever,  AhkMewio!" 

And  the  lovely  Minnehaha 
Shuddered  as  they  looked  upon  her, 
Shuddered  at  the  words  they  uttered, 
l«y  down  on  her  bed  in  silence, 
Hid  her  &ce,  but  made  no  answer ; 
I^y  there  trembling,  tieeang,  buming 
At  the  looks  tiioj  cast  upon  her, 
At  the  fearful  words  they  uttered. 

Forth  into  the  empty  forest 
Bushed  the  maddened  Hiawath^ 
lu  his  heart  was  deadly  sorrow, 
In  bis  bee  a  stony  flrmness ; 
On  his  brow  the  sweat  of  anguish 
Started,  but  it  froze  and  fell  not. 

Wrapped  in  fiiiB  and  armed  for  hunting. 
With  his  mighty  bow  of  aah-tree, 
With  his  qmverfull  of  arrows. 
With  his  mittens^  Minjekahwun, 
Into  the  vast  and  vacant  forest 
On  his  snow-shoea  strode  he  forward. 
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"  Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty ! " 
Cried  h^  with  his  face  uphfbed 
In  that  hitter  hour  of  anguish, 
"Give  /our  children  food,  O  &ther! 
Give  us  food,  or  we  must  perish! 
Give  me  food  for  Minnehaha, 
For  mj  dying  Minnehaha ! " 

Through  the  far-resounding  forest, 
Through  the  forest  vast  and  vacant 
Bang  that  cry  of  desolation. 
But  there  came  no  other  answer 
Than  the  echo  of  his  crying. 
Than  the  echo  of  the  woodlEuids, 
*' Minnehaha  I  Minnehaha  T' 

All  day  long  roved  Hiawatha 
In  that  melancholy  forest, 
Through  the  shadow  of  whose  thickets. 
In  the  pleasant  days  of  Summer, 
Of  that  ne'er  forgotten  Summer, 
He  had  brought  his  young  wife  homeward 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs ; 
When  the  birds  sane  in  the  thickets. 
And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  glistened. 
And  the  air  was  full  of  fi^rance, 
And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Said  with  voice  that  did  not  tremble, 
**  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband  I " 

In  the  wigwam  with  Nokomis, 
With  those  gloomy  guests,  that  watched  her. 
With  the  Famine  and  the  Fever, 
She  was  lying,  the  Beloved, 
She  the  dying  Minnehaha. 

''Hark!**  she  said;  *'l  hear  a  rushing. 
Hear  a  roaring  and  a  rushing. 
Hear  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Galling  to  me  from  a  distance ! " 
"  No,  my  child ! "  said  old  Nokomis, 
"  'Tis  the  night-wind  in  the  pine-trees !  *' 

**  Look  ! "  she  said ;  "  I  see  my  father 
Standing  lonely  at  his  doorway, 
Beckoning  to  me  from  his  wigwam 
In  the  Ismd  of  the  Dacotahs  !  ** 
"  No,  my  child  I "  said  old  Nokomis, 
"  'Tis  the  smoke,  that  waves  and  beckons  ! " 

**  Ah  r*  she  said,  "  the  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  upon  me  in  the  darlmesi?, 
I  can  feel  his  icy  fingers 
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ClaspiiiR  mme  amid  the  darkness  I 
Hi&watha  I  HiBwatha  1 " 

And  the  desolate  HiawathK, 
For  Bwa;  smid  the  forest. 
Miles  awaj  among  the  tnouiitaitiB, 
Heard  that  sudden  cry  of  anguiab. 
Heard  the  voice  of  Miuuehaha 
Calling  to  him  in  the  darkness, 
■■  Hiawatha !  Hiawatha  I " 

Over  Buow-fields  waste  and  pathleas. 
Under  snow-encumbered  biauciiea, 
Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha, 


"  Wahonowin !  Wahonowin  I 
Would  that  I  had  perished  for  joa. 
Would  that  I  were  dead  as  you  are  t 
Wahonowin!  Wahonowin  I" 

And  he  rashad  into  the  wigwam, 
Saw  the  old  Nokomia  slowly 
Booking  to  and  fro  and  moaning 
Saw  his  h)vel;  Minnehaha 
Lying  dead  and  oold  before  him, 
Ajid  nia  bursting  heart  within  him 
Uttered  such  a  cry  of  anguish. 
That  the  forest  moaned  and  ahnddered, 
Iliat  the  Tery  stars  in  heaven 
Shook  and  trembled  with  his  anguish. 

Then  he  sat  down,  still  and  speeohlesa, 
On  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water, 
At  those  willing  feet  that  never 
More  wonld  lightly  run  to  meet  him. 
Never  more  would  lightly  follow. 

With  both  hands  ^  faoe  he  covered, 
Seven  long  days  and  nights  he  sat  there, 
As  if  in  a  swoon  he  sat  there, 
Speechless,  motionleea,  unconsoions 
Of  the  daylight  or  the  darkness. 

Then  they  buried  Minnehaha  ; 
In  the  snow  a  grave  they  made  her, 
In  the  forest  deep  and  darksome, 
Underneath  the  moaning  hemlocks ; 
Clothed  her  in  her  richest  garments, 
Wrapped  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine. 
Covert  her  with  snow,  like  ermine; 
Thus  they  buried  Minnehaha. 
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And  at  night  a  fire  was  lighted, 
On  her  grave  four  times  was  kincUed, 
For  her  soul  upon  its  journey 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
From  his  doorway  Hiawatha 
Saw  it  burning  in  the  farest. 
Lighting  up  the  gloomy  hemlocks: 
From  his  sleepless  bed  uprising, 
From  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
Stood  and  watched  it  at  the  doorway, 
That  it  might  not  be  extinguished, 
Might  not  leave  her  in  the  darkness. 

<<  Farewell!**  said  he,  '' Minnehaha! 
Farewell,  0  m^  Laughing  Water  I 
All  my  heart  is  buried  with  you, 
All  my  thoughts  go  onward  with  youl 
Come  not  back  again  to  labour, 
Come  not  back  again  to  suffer, 
Where  the  Famine  and  the  Fever 
Wear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body. 
Soon  my  task  will  be  completed, 
Soon  your  footsteps  I  shall  follow 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  Elingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter  1" 


XXI. 

THB  WHITE  UAS'B  FOOT. 

In  his  lodce  beside  a  river. 
Close  beside  a  frozen  river. 
Sat  an  old  man,  sad  and  lonely. 
White  his  hair  was  as  a  snow-dhft ; 
Dull  and  low  his  fire  was  burning, 
And  the  old  man  shook  and  trembled, 
Folded  in  his  Waubewvon, 
In  his  tattered  white-skin-wrapper. 
Hearing  nothing  but  the  tempest 
As  it  roared  along  the  forest^ 
Seeing  nothing  but  the  snow-storm, 
As  it  whirled  and  hissed  and  drifted. 

All  the  coals  were  white  with  aahea, 
And  the  fire  was  slowly  dying, 
As  a  young  man,  walking  lightly, 
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At  the  open  doorway  entered. 
Bed  with  blood  of  youth  his  cheeks  were, 
Soft  his  eyes,  as  stars  in  Spring-time, 
Bound  his  forehead  was  with  grasses, 
Bound  and  plumed  with  scenteid  grasses; 
On  his  lips  a  smile  of  beauty. 
Filling  ail  the  lodge  with  sunshine, 
In  his  hand  a  bunch  of  blossoms 
Filling  all  the  lodge  with  sweetness. 

*'  Ahf  my  son ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
'<  Happy  are  my  eyes  to  see  you. 
Sit  here  on  the  mat  beside  me, 
Sit  here  by  the  dying  embers, 
Let  us  pass  the  night  together. 
Tell  me  of  your  strange  adventures, 
Of  the  lands  where  you  have  travelled ; 
I  will  tell  you  of  my  prowess. 
Of  my  many  deeds  of  wonder." 

From  his  pouch  he  drew  his  peaoe^ipe, 
Very  old  ana  strangely  &shionea ; 
Made  of  red  stone  was  the  pipe-head. 
And  the  stem  a  reed  with  feathers ; 
Filled  the  pipe  with  bark  of  willow, 
Placed  a  burning  coal  iq)on  it^ 
Ckive  it  to  his  guest,  the  stranger. 
And  began  to  speak  in  this  wise: 

<<  When  I  blow  my  breath  about  me^ 
When  I  breathe  upon  the  landscape. 
Motionless  are  all  the  rivers, 
Hard  as  stone  becomes  the  water ! " 

And  the  young  man  answered,  smiling: 
"  When  I  blow  my  breath  about  me, 
When  I  breathe  upon  the  landscape. 
Flowers  spriug  jxp  o'er  all  the  meadows^ 
Singing,  onwa^  rush  the  rivers!" 

«  When  I  shake  mv  hoary  tresses," 
Said  the  old  man  darkly  frowning, 
"  All  the  land  with  snow  is  cov^ed ; 
All  the  leaves  from  all  the  branches 
Fall  and  fade  and  die  and  wither, 
For  I  breathe,  and  lo !  they  are  not. 
From  the  waters  and  the  marshes 
Rise  the  wild  goose  and  the  heron, 
Fly  away  to  distant  regions. 
For  I  speak,  and  lo  I  they  are  not. 
And  where'er  my  footsteps  wander. 
All  the  wild  beaiBtB  of  the  forest 
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Hide  tbemselTes  in  holes  and  cavernfl, 
And  the  earth  beoomes  as  flmtstone ! " 

"  When  I  shake  mj  flowing  ringlets," 
Said  the  young  man.  softly  laughing, 
**  Showers  of  rain  fiul  warm  and  welcome. 
Plants  lift  up  their  heads  rejoioing, 
Back  unto  their  lakes  and  marshes 
Come  the  wild  goose  and  the  heron, 
Homeward  shoote  the  arrowy  swallow, 
Sine  the  blue-bird  and  the  robin, 
And  wherever  my  footsteps  wander. 
All  the  meadows  wave  with  blossoms, 
All  the  woodlands  ring  with  musio. 
All  the  trees  are  dark  with  foliage!" 

While  they  spake,  the  night  oeparted; 
From  the  distant  realms  of  Wabun, 
From  his  shining  lodge  of  silver. 
Like  a  warrior  robed  and  painted, 
Came  the  sun,  and  said.  "Behold  me! 
Ghee2ds,  the  great  sun,  oehold  me !  '* 

Then  the  old  man's  tongue  was  speechless, 
And  the  air  grew  warm  and  pleasant^ 
And  upon  the  wigwam  sweetly 
Sang  tne  blue-bird  and  the  robin. 
And  the  stream  began  to  murmur. 
And  a  soent  of  growing  grasses 
Through  the  lodge  was  gently  wafted. 

And  Sejfwun,  the  youthful  stranger, 
More  diBtmotly  in  the  daylight 
Saw  the  icy  race  before  mm; 
It  waj  Pel>oan,  the  Winter! 

From  his  e^es  the  tears  were  flowing^ 
As  from  melting  lakes  the  streamlets. 
And  his  body  Mirunk  and  dwindled 
As  the  shouting  sun  ascended, 
Tin  into  the  air  it  fiuled. 
Till  into  the  ground  it  vanished. 
And  the  youbg  man  saw  before  him, 
On  the  hearth-stone  of  the  wigwam, 
Where  the  fire  had  smoked  and  smouldered. 
Saw  the  earliest  flower  of  Spring-time, 
Saw  the  Beauty  of  the  Spring-time, 
Saw  the  Miskodeed  in  blossom. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  Northland 
After  that  unheard-of  coldness, 
That  intolerable  Winter, 
Came  the  Spring  with  all  its  splendour, 
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All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms, 
All  its  flowers  and  leaves  and  grassea 

Sailing  on  the  wind  to  northward. 
Flying  in  great  flocks,  like  arrows, 
Like  huge  arrows  shot  through  heaven, 
Passed  the  swan,  the  Mahnahbezee, 
Speaking  almost  as  a  man  speaks ; 
^d  in  long  lines  waving,  bending 
Like  a  bow-string  snapped  asunder, 
The  white  goose,  the  Waw-be-wawa ; 
And  in  pairs,  or  singly  flying, 
Mahng  tne  loon,  with  clangorous  pinions, 
The  blue  heron,  the  ShuhHshuh-gi^, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Mushkodasa. 

In  the  thickets  and  the  meadows 
Piped  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
On  the  summit  of  the  lodges 
Sang  the  Opechee,  the  robin, 
Li  the  covert  of  the  pine-trees 
Ckx)ed  the  pigeon,  the  Omeme, 
And  the  sorrowing  Hiawatha, 
Speechless  in  his  mfinite  sorrow. 
Heard  their  voices  calling  to  him, 
Went  forth  from  his  gloomy  doorway. 
Stood  and  gazed  into  the  heaven, 
Qazed  upon  the  earth  and  waters. 

From  nis  wanderings  feur  to  eastward, 
From  the  regions  of  the  morning, 
From  the  sluning  land  of  Wabun, 
Homeward  now  returned  lagoo, 
The  great  traveller,  the  great  boaster. 
Full  of  new  and  strange  adventures, 
Marvels  many  and  many  wonders. 

And  the  people  of  the  village 
Listened  to  him  as  he  told  them 
Of  his  marvellous  adventures. 
Laughing  answered  him  in  this  wise: 
^  Ugh  I  it  is  indeed  lagoo ! 
No  one  else  beholds  such  wonders !  ** 

He  had  seen,  he  said,  a  water 
Bigger  than  the  Big-Sea- Water, 
Broader  than  the  Gitche  Gumee, 
Bitter  so  that  none  oould  drink  it ! 
At  each  other  looked  the  warriors. 
Looked  the  women  at  each  other. 
Smiled,  and  said,  "It  cannot  be  sol 
Kaw  I"  they  said,  "it  cannot  be  so!** 
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Sparkliog,  flashing  in  the  sunshine ; 
On  its  margin  the  great  forest 
Stood  reflected  in  the  water, 
Every  tree-top  had  its  shadow. 
Motionless  beneath  the  water. 

From  the  brow  of  Hiawatha 
Oone  was  every  trace  of  sorrow. 
As  the  fo^  from  off  the  water, 
As  the  mist  from  off  the  meadow. 
With  a  smile  of  joy  and  triumph. 
With  a  look  of  exultation. 
As  of  one  who  in  a  vision 
Sees  what  is  to  be,  but  is  not, 
Stood  and  waited  Hiawatha. 

Toward  the  sun  his  hands  were  lifted, 
Both  the  palms  spread  out  against  it, 
And  between  the  parted  fingers 
Fell  the  sunshine  on  his  features, 
Flecked  with  light  his  naked  shoulders, 
As  it  falls  and  flecks  an  oak-tree 
Through  the  rifted  leaves  and  branches. 

O'er  the  water  floating,  flying. 
Something  in  the  hazy  distance. 
Something  in  the  mists  of  morning, 
Loomed  and  lifted  from  the  water. 
Now  seemed  floating,  now  seemed  flying, 
Coming  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

Was  it  Shingebis,  the  diver  ? 
Was  it  the  pencan,  the  Shada? 
Or  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah  ? 
Or  the  white  goose,  Waw-be-wawa, 
With  the  water  dripping,  flashing 
From  its  glossy  neck  and  feathers? 

It  was  neither  goose  nor  diver, 
Neither  pelican  nor  heron. 
O'er  the  water  floating,  flying, 
Through  the  shining  mist  of  morning. 
But  a  birch-canoe  with  paddles, 
Bising,  sinking  on  the  water. 
Dripping,  flashing  in  the  sunshine. 
And  within  it  came  a  people 
From  the  distant  land  of  Wabun, 
From  the  ferthest  realms  of  morning 
Came  the  Black-Robe  chief,  the  Prophet, 
He  the  Priest  of  Prayer,  the  Pale-face, 
With  his  guides  and  his  companions. 

And  the  noble  Hiawatha^ 
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With  his  hands  Aloft  eztanded. 

Held  alolt  in  aiga  of  welcome, 

Wftited,  full  of  exultation, 

Till  tha  birch-cuioe  with  psddles 

Grated  on  the  ehining  pebbles, 

StisDdad  on  tha  ssndr  margin, 

Till  the  fiUok-Bobe  ohiof,  the  PAle-&ce, 

With  the  oroes  upon  his  boaom. 

Landed  on  the  aandv  marajn.  « 

Then  the  J070UB  HiawHtba 
Cried  aloud  and  spake  in  this  wise; 
"  Beautiful  is  the  sun,  0  strangeni. 
When  you  coma  so  far  to  see  UA I 
All  our  town  in  peace  awaita  joa, 
All  our  doors  sttuid  open  for  you ; 
You  shall  ent«r  all  our  wigwams. 
For  the  heart's  right  hand  we  give  von. 

"  Never  bloomed  tha  earth  ho  gaily. 
Never  shone  the  Hun  bo  brishtly, 
Aa  to^y  they  shine  and  blossom 
When  you  coma  so  far  to  see  us  t 
Never  was  our  lake  bo  tranquil, 
Nor  80  free  from  rocks  and  sand-bara ; 
For  your  birch-canoe  in  passing 
Has  removed  both  rock  and  saod-bar  I 

"  Never  before  had  our  tobacco 
Such  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flsvonr. 
Never  the  broad  leaves  of  our  corn-fields 
Were  so  beautiful  to  look  on, 
Ajj  thef  seem  to  ua  this  morning, 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  1 " 

And  the  Black-Robe  chief  mode  answer. 
Stammered  in  his  speech  a  little. 
Speaking  words  yet  unfamiliar  : 
"  Peace  oe  with  yon,  Hiawatha, 
Peace  be  with  yon  and  your  people^ 


Then  the  generous  Hiawatha 
Led  the  strangers  to  hie  wigwam. 
Seated  them  on  skins  of  bison. 
Seated  them  on  skins  of  ermine. 
And  the  careful  old  Nokomis 
Brought  them  food  in  bowls  of  baas-wood, 
Water  brought  in  birchen  dippen, 
And  the  calumet,  the  peace-pipe. 
Filled  and  lighted  for  their  smokiog. 
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All  the  old  men  of  the  village, 
All  the  warriors  of  the  nation, 
All  the  Jossakeeds,  the  prophets, 
The  magicians,  the  Wabenos, 
And  the  medicine-men,  the  Medas, 
Came  to  bid  the  strangers  welcome; 
"  It  is  weU,"  they  said,  "  0  brother. 
That  you  come  so  fSeur  to  see  ua!" 
•   In  a  circle  round  the  doorway, 
With  their  pipes  they  sat  in  silenoe^ 
Waiting  to  benold  the  strangers, 
Waiting  to  receive  their  message ; 
Till  the  Black-Robe  chief,  the  Fale-ftoe, 
From  the  wigwam  came  to  greet  them» 
Stammering  in  his  speech  a  little, 
Speaking  words  yet  unfamiliar ; 
"It  is  well,"  they  said,  " 0  brother, 
That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us!" 

Then  the  Black-Eobe  chief,  the  prophet. 
Told  his  message  to  the  people, 
Told  the  purport  of  his  mission. 
Told  them  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
And  her  blessed  Son,  the  Saviour, 
How  in  distant  lands  and  ages 
He  had  lived  on  earth  as  we  do; 
How  he  fasted,  prayed,  and  laboured; 
How  the  Jews,  the  tribe  accursed, 
Mocked  him,  scourged  him,  crudfijed  him ; 
How  he  rose  from  where  they  laid  him, 
Walked  again  with  his  disciples, 
And  ascended  into  heaven. 

And  the  chiefa  made  answer,  saying: 
"  We  have  listened  to  your  messace, 
We  have  heard  your  words  of  wisdom. 
We  will  think  on  what  you  tell  us. 
It  is  well  for  us,  0  brothers/ 
That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us ! " 

llien  they  rose  up  and  departed 
Each  one  homeward  to  his  wigwam, 
To  the  young  men  and  the  women 
Told  the  story  of  the  strangers 
Whom  the  Master  of  Life  had  sent  them 
From  the  shining  land  of  Wabun. 
Jieavy  with  the  heat  and  silence 
Grew  the  afternoon  of  Summer ; 
With  a  drowsy  sound  the  forest 
W^iispered  round  the  sultry  wigwam, 
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With  a  sound  of  sleep  the  water 
Rippled  on  the  beach  below  it; 
From  the  oom-fielda  shrill  and  oeaaeless 
Sang  the  grasshopper^  Pah-puk-jcaena ; 
And  the  p;uesta  of  fiiawatha, 
Wearr  with  the  heat  of  Summer, 
Slumbered  in  the  sultry  wigwam. 
Slowly  o'er  the  simmering  landscape 
Fell  the  evemng's  dusk  and  coolness^ 
And  the  long  and  level  sunbeams 
Shot  their  spears  into  the  forest. 
Breaking  through  its  shields  of  shadow, 
Rushed  into  each  secret  ambush, 
Searched  each  thicket,  dingle,  hollow; 
Still  the  guests  of  Hiawatha 
Slumbered  in  the  silent  wigwam. 

From  his  place  rose  Hiawatha, 
Bade  flEurewell  to  old  Nokomis. 
Spake  in  whispers,  spake  in  tnis  wise, 
Did  not  wake  the  suests  that  slumbered: 

"  I  am  going,  O  I^okomis, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey. 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset^ 
To  the  r^ons  of  the  home-wind, 
Of  the  Northwest  wind,  Keewaydin. 
But  these  guests  I  leave  behind  me^ 
In  your  watch  and  ward  I  leave  them. 
See  that  never  harm  comes  near  them, 
See  that  never  fear  molests  them. 
Never  danger  nor  suspicion, 
Never  want  of  food  or  shelter. 
In  the  lodge  of  Hiawatha ! " 

Forth  into  the  village  went  he. 
Bade  fiurewell  to  all  the  warriors. 
Bade  fiurewell  to  all  the  jowag  men, 
Spake  persuading,  spake  in  this  wise : 

"I  am  going,  0  my  people. 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey ; 
Many  moons  and  many  winters 
Will  have  oome,  and  will  have  Taniflhed, 
Ere  I  come  again  to  see  vou. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom. 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  teU  yoo, 
For  the  Master  of  Life  has  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning  1  ** 

On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha^ 
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Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting ; 
On  the  olear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  biroh-canoe  for  sailing, 
From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water ; 
Whispered  to  it,  **  Westward  !  westward !  ** 
And  with  speed  it  darted  forward. 

And  the  evening  sun  descending 
Set  the  clouds  on  fire  with  redness, 
Burned  the  broad  skj,  like  a  prairie, 
Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendour, 
Down  whose  stream,  as  down  a  river. 
Westward,  westward  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset, 
Sailed  into  the  purple  vapours. 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 

And  the  people  from  the  margin 
Watched  him  noating,  rising,  sinking, 
Till  the  birch-canoe  seemed  lifted 
High  into  that  sea  of  splendour, 
TiU  it  sank  into  the  vapours 
Like  the  new  moon  slowly,  slowly 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distance. 

And  they  said,  "Farewell  for  ever!" 
Said,  '<  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha ! " 
And  the  forests,  dark  and  lonely. 
Moved  through  all  their  depths  of  darkness, 
Sighed,  "Farewell,  O  Hiawatha!" 
And  the  waves  upon  the  margin 
Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles. 
Sobbed,  "  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha !  " 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuhnshuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fen-lands, 
Screamed,  "Farewell,  O  Hiawatha!" 

llius  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  Beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening. 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind, 
Of  the  Northwest  wind,  Keewaydin, 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  lAnd  of  the  Hereafter ! 
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THE  LUCK  OF  EDENHALL. 

r&OM  TBS  OKMCAV  07  UHLAKD. 

[The  tradition  apo&  wbich  this  ballad  is  fonnded,  and  the  "  ahaids  of  the  Lnck  of 
EdenhAll,"  stfU  exist  in  Bn^d,  and  is  printed  at  AiU  lenffth  in  the  "Book  of 
British  Ballads,**  edited  by  &  C.  Hall,  and  pnblished  by  Mr.  Bohn.  The  goblet  is  in 
the  possession  of  Bir  Christopher  Mosgrare,  Bart  of  Eden  Ball,  Cnmberlsnd,  and  is 
not  so  entirely  shattered  as  the  ballad  leaves  it  J 

Of  Edenhall,  the  youthful  Iiord 

Bids  sound  the  f^tal  trumpet's  call ; 

He  rises  at  the  banquet  board. 

And  cries,  'mid  the  drunken  revellers  all, 

**  Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  Edenhall ! " 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain. 
The  house's  oldest  senesoha!. 
Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again 
The  drinking  glass  of  crystal  tall; 
They  call  it  the  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

Then  said  the  Lord,  ^This  glass  to  praise, 

Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal ! " 

The  grey-beaid  with  trembling  hand  obeys ; 

A  nurple  light  shines  over  all. 

It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  waves  it  lights 
*'  This  glass  of  flashing  ciystal  tall 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite ; 
She  wrote  in  it,  ^  this  gUus  doth  fall. 
Farewell  then,  0  Litek  of  Edenhall! 

''  Twas  right  a  goblet  the  Fate  should  be 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall ! 
Deep  draughts  drink  we  right  willingly ; 
And  willingly  ring,  with  merry  caU, 
Eling !  klang  !  to  the  Luck  of  EdenhaU  \ " 

First  rings  it  deep,  and  fuU^  and  mild. 
Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale ; 
Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild ; 
Then  mutters  at  last  like  the  thunder's  &1I, 
The  glorious  Luck  of  Edenhall. 
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''  For  its  keeper  takes  a  race  of  might. 

The  fragile  eoblet  of  crystal  tall ; 

It  has  lasted  longer  iheai  is  right; 

Eling !  klang ! — with  a  harder  blow  than  all 

Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  Edenhall ! " 

As  the  goblet  ringing  flies  apart, 
Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  hall; 
And  through  the  rifb  the  wild  flames  start ; 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all, 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall  I 

Li  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword ; 
He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  wall, 
Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful  Lord, 
But  holds  in  his  hand  the  crystal  tall, 
The  shattered  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alone, 
The  grey-beard  in  the  desert  hall. 
He  seeks  his  Lord's  burnt  skeleton, 
He  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin's  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

''The  stone  wall,"  saith  he,  "doth  fall  aside, 
Down  must  the  stately  columns  fall ; 
Qlass  is  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride; 
In  atoms  shall  fall  this  earthly  ball 
One  day  like  the  Luck  of  Edenhall ! " 


THE  ELECTED  KNIGHT. 


VBOM  THE  DANUm. 


(The  followinffBtnuige  and  somewhat  mystical  ballad  is  fh)m  Nyerap  and  Rahbek's 
Danake  Viser  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  seems  to  refer  to  the  first  preaching  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  North,  and  to  the  tnstitation  of  Knight-Errantrr.  The  thrae  maidens 
[  suppose  to  be  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The  irrcHSularf  ties  of  the  original  have  boon 
caremlly  preserved  in  the  translation.] 

Sib  Oluf  he  rideth  over  the  plain. 

Full  seven  miles  broad  and  seven  miles  wide. 

But  never,  ah  never,  can  meet  with  the  man 
A  tilt  with  him  dare  ride. 

He  saw  under  the  hill-side 

A  Knight  fiill  well  equipped ; 
His  steed  was  black,  his  helm  was  barred; 

He  was  riding  at  full  speed. 
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He  wore  upon  his  spurs 

Twelve  little  golden  birds ; 
Anon  he  spuned  his  steed  with  a  cl&ng, 

And  there  sat  all  the  birds  and  sang. 

He  wore  upon  his  mail 

Twelve  little  golden  wheels, 
Anon  in  eddies  the  wild  wind  blew. 

And  round  and  round  the  wheels  they  flew. 

He  wore  before  his  breast 

A  lance  that  was  poised  in  rest; 
And  it  was  sharper  than  diamond-stone, 

It  made  Sir  Oluf  s  heart  to  groan. 

He  wore  upon  his  helm 

A  wreath  of  ruddy  gold ; 
And  that  gave  him  the  Maidens  Three, 

The  youngest  was  fair  to  behold. 

SirOluf  questioned  the  Knight  eftsoon 

If  he  were  come  from  heaven  down  ; 
"  Art  thou  Christ  of  heaven  ? "  quoth  he, 

"  So  will  I  yield  me  unto  thee." 

"  1  am  not  Christ  the  great, 

Thou  ehalt  not  vield  thee  yet ; 
I  am  an  unknown  Kniffht, 

Three  modest  Maidens  have  me  bedight" 

''  Art  thou  a  Knight  elected, 

And  have  three  Maidens  thee  bedight? 
So  shalt  thou  ride  a  tilt  this  day. 

For  all  the  Maidens^  honour  I" 

The  first  tilt  they  together  rode 

They  nut  their  steeds  to  the  test ; 
Ihe  second  tilt  they  together  rode, 

They  proved  their  manhood  best. 

The  third  tilt  they  together  rode. 

Neither  of  them  would  yield ; 
The  fourth  tilt  they  together  rode. 

They  both  fell  on  the  field. 

Now  lie  the  Lords  upon  the  plain, 

And  their  blood  runs  unto  death; 
Now  sit  the  Maidens  in  the  high  tower,  , 

The  youngest  sorrows  till  death. 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

ITBOM  THB  BWXDXSB  OF  BI8H0P  TSOKEB. 

Pektegost,  day  of  rejoicing,  had  come.    The  church  of  the  village 
Gleaming  stood  in  the  morning's  sheen.  On  the  spire  of  the  belfry. 
Tipped  with  a  vane  of  metal,  the  friendly  flames  of  the  Spring-aun 
Gluiced  like  the  tongues  of  fire,  beheld  by  Apostles  aforetime. 
Clear  was  the  heaven  and  blue,  and  May,  with  her  cap  crowned 

with  roses. 
Stood  in  her  holiday  dress  in  the  fields,  and  the  wind  and  the 

brooklet 
Murmured  gladness  and  peace,  God's-peace !  with  Hps  rosy-tinted 
Whispered  the  race  of  the  flowers,  and  merry  on  balancing 

branches 
Birds  were  singing  their  carol,  a  jubilant  hymn  to  the  Highest. 
Swept  and  dean  was  the  churchyard.    Adorned  like  a  lea^woven 

arbour 
Stood  its  old-fashioned  gate ;  and  within  upon  each  cross  of  iron 
Hung  was  a  fragrant  garland,  new  twined  by  the  hands  of  afifection. 
Even  the  dial,  that  stood  on  a  hillock  among  the  departed, 
(There  full  a  hundred  years  had  it  stood,)  was  embellished  with 

blossoms. 
Like  to  the  patriarch  hoary,  the  sage  of  his  kith  and  the  hamlet. 
Who  on  his  birth-day  is  crowned  by  children  and  children's 

children. 
So  stood  the  ancient  prophet,  and  mute  with  his  pencil  of  iron 
Marked  on  the  tablet  of  stone,  and  measured  the  time  and  its 

changes. 
While  all  around  at  his  feet,  an  eternity  slumbered  in  quiet. 
Also  the  church  within  was  adorned,  for  this  was  the  season 
When  the  young,  their  parents'  hope,  and  the  loved-ones  of 

heaven, 
Should  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  renew  the  vows  of  their  baptism. 
Therefore  each  nook  and  comer  was  swept  and  cleaned,  and  the 

dust  was 
Blown  from  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  from  the  oil-painted  benches. 
There  stood  the  church  like  a  garden ;  the  Feast  of  the  Leafy 

Pavilions 
Saw  we  in  living  presentment.    From  noble  arms  on  the  church 

wall 
Grew  forth  a  cluster  of  leaves,  and  the  preacher's  pulpit  of  oak- 
wood 
Budded  once  more  anew,  as  aforetime  the  rod  before  Aaron. 
Wreathed  thereon  was  the  Bible  with  leaves,  and  the  dove, 

washed  with  silver. 
Under  its  canopy  fastened,  had  on  it  a  necklace  of  wind-flowers. 
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But  in  front  of  the  choir,  roond  the  altar-pieoe  painted  by 

Horberg, 
Crept  a  garland  gigantic ;  and  bright-curling  tresses  of  angels 
Peeped,  like  the  sun  from  a  cloud,  from  out  of  the  shadowy 

leafwork. 
Likewise  the  lustre  of  brass,  new-polished,  blinked  from  the 

ceiliog, 
^  And  for  lights  there  were  lilies  of  Pentecost  set  in  the  sockets. 

Loud  rang  the  bells  already  ;  the  thronging  crowd  was  assembled 
Far  from  vsdleys  and  hills,  to  list  to  the  holy  preaching. 
Hark  !  then  roll  forth  at  once  the  mighty  tones  from  the  organ. 
Hover  like  voices  from  God,  aloft  like  invisible  spirits. 
Like  as  EHos  in  heaven,  when  he  cast  off  from  him  his  mantle. 
Even  so  cast  off  the  soul  its  garments  of  earth ;  and  with  one  voice 
Chimed  in  the  congregation,  and  sang  an  anthem  immortal 
Of  the  sublime  Wallfn,  of  David's  harp  in  the  North-land 
Tuned  to  the  choral  of  Luther;  the  song  on  its  powerful  pinions 
Took  every  living  soul,  and  lifted  it  eentiy  to  heaven. 
And  every  face  did  shine  like  the  HcHy  One's  face  upon  Tabor. 
Lo  !  there  entered  then  into  the  church  the  Reverend  Teacher. 
Father  he  hight  and  he  was  in  the  parish ;  a  christianly  plainness 
Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  tne  old  man  of  seventy  winters. 
Friendly  was  he  to  behold,  and  glad  as  the  heralding  angel 
Walked  he  among  the  crowds,  but  still  a  contemplative  grandeur 
Lay  on  his  forehead  as  clear,  as  on  moss-covered  grave^one  a 

sunbeam. 
As  in  his  inspiration  (an  evening  twilight  that  fidntly 
Gleams  in  the  human  soul,  even  now,  from  the  day  of  creation) 
Th'  Artist,  the  friend  of  Heaven,  imagines  Saint  John  when  in 

Patmos, 
Grev,  with  his  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  so  seemed  then  the  old  man ; 
Such  was  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and  such  were  his  tresses  of 

silver. 
^  All  the  congregation  arose  in  the  pews  that  were  numbered. 
But  with  a  cordial  look,  to  the  right  and  the  left  hand,  the  old  man, 
Nodding  all  hail  and  peace,  disappeared  in  the  innermost  chanceL 

Simply  and  solemnly  now  proceeded  the  Christian  service. 
Singing  and  prayer,  and  at  la^  an  ardent  discourse  from  the  old 

man. 
Many  a  moving  word  and  warning,  that  out  of  the  heart  came. 
Fell  like  the  dew  of  the  morning,  like  manna  on  those  in  the 

desert. 
Afterwards,  when  all  was  finished,  the  Teacher  reentered  the 

chancel. 
Followed  therein  by  the  young.    On  the  right  hand  the  boys  had 

their  places^ 
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Delicate  figures,  with  close-ourliDg  hair  and  cheeks  rosy-blooming. 
But  on  the  left  hand  of  these,  there  stood  the  tremulous  lilies. 
Tinged  with  the  blushing  light  of   the  morning,  the  diffident 

maidens,-— 
Folding  their  hands  in  prayer,  and  their  eyes  cast  down  on  the 

pavement. 
Now  came,  with  question  and  answer,  the  catechism.    In  the 

beginning 
Answered  the  children  with  troubled  and  £Edtering  voice,  but  the 

old  man's 
Glances  of  kindness  encoiuntged  them  soon,  and  the  doctrines 

eternal 
Flowed,  like  the  waters  of  fountains,  so  clear  from  lips  unpolluted. 
Whene'er  the  answer  was  closed,  and  as  oft  as  they  named  the 

Bedeemer, 
Lowly  louted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  all  courtesied. 
Friendly  the  Teacher  stood,  like  an  angel  of  light  there  among  them, 
And  to  the  children  explained  he  the  holy,  the  highest,  in  few 

words, 
Thorough,  yet  simple  and  clear,  for  sublimity  always  is  simple. 
Both  in  sermon  and  song,  a  child  can  seize  on  its  meaning. 
Even  as  the  green-growing  bud  is  unfolded  when  Spnng-tide 

approaches. 
Loaf  by  leaf  is  developed,  and,  warmed  by  the  radiant  simshine. 
Blushes  with  purple  and  gold,  till  at  last  the  perfected  blossom 
Opens  its  odorous  chalice,  and  rocks  with  its  crown  in  the 

breezes. 
So  was  unfolded  here  the  Christian  lore  of  salvation. 
Line  by  line  from  the  soul  of  childhood.    The  fathers  and  mothers 
Stood  behind  them  in  tears,  and  were  glad  at  each  well-worded 

answer. 

Now  went  the  old  man  up  to  the  altar  ;•— and  straightway 
transfigured 

iSo  did  it  seem  unto  me)  was  then  the  affectionate  Teacher, 
iike  the  Lord's  Prophet  sublime,  and  awful  as  Death  and  as 

Judgment, 
Stood  he,  the  God-commissioned,  the  soul-searcher,  earthward 

descending. 
Glances,  sharp  as  a  sword,  into  hearts,  that  to  him  were  transparent, 
Shot  he  ;  his  voice  was  deep,  was  low  like  the  thunder  afar  off. 
So  on  a  sudden  transfigured  he  stood  there,  he  spake  and  he 
questioned. 

''This  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers,  the  faith  the  Apostles 
dehvered. 
This  is  moreover  the  fidth  whereunto  I  baptised  you,  while  still  ye 
Lay  on  your  mothers'  breasts^  and  nearer  the  porttds  of  heaven. 
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Slumbering  received  jou  then  the  Holy  Church  in  its  bosom ; 
Wakened  n'om  sleep  are  ye  now,  and  the  light  in  its  radiant 

splendour 
Bains  from  the  heaven  downward  ; — to-day  on  the  threshold  of 

childhood 
Kindly  she  frees  you  again,  to  examine  and  make  ^our  election. 
For  she  knows  nought  of  compulsion,  and  only  conviction  desireth. 
This  is  the  hour  of  your  trial,  the  turning-point  of  existence, 
Seed  for  the  coming  days  ;  without  revocation  departeth 
Now  from  your  lips  the  confession ;  Bethink  ye,  oefore  ye  make 

answer  I 
Think  not,  oh,  think  not  with  guile  to  deceive  the  questioning 

Teacher. 
Sharp  is  his  eve  to-day^  and  a  curse  ever  rests  upon  falsehood. 
Enter  not  with  a  lie  on  life's  jo'urney ;  the  multitude  hears  you. 
Brothers  and  sisters  and  parents,  what  dear  upon  earth  is  and 

holy 
Standeth  before  your  sight  as  a  witness ;  the  Judge  everlasting 
Looks  from  the  sim  down  upon  you,  and  angels  in  waiting  beside 

him 
Grave  your  confession  in  letters  of  fire,  upon  tablets  eternal 
Thus  then, — believe  ye  in  God,  in  the  Father  who  this  world 

created? 
Him  who  redeemed  it  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  where  both  are 

united  1 
Will  ye  promise  me  here,  (a  holy  promise !)  to  cherish 
God  more  than  all  things  earthly,  and  every  man  as  a  brother  ? 
Will  ye  promise  me  here,  to  oonfi^  your  faith  by  your  living, 
Th'  heavenly  faith  of  affection !  to  hope,  to  forgive,  and  to  suffer, 
Be  what  it  may  your  condition,  and  walk  l^fore  God  in  up- 
rightness ? 
Will  ye  promise  me  this  before  God  and  man  ?"«-~With  a  clear 

voice 
Answered  the  young  men  Yes  I  and  Yes !    with  lips  softly- 
breathing 
Answered  the  maidens  eke.    Then  dissolved  from  the  brow  of 

the  Teacher 
Clouds  with  the  thunders  therein,  and  he  spake  in  accents  more 

gentle. 
Soft  as  the  evening*s  breath,  as  harps  by  Babylon's  rivers. 

''  Hail,  then,  hail  to  you  all  I    To  the  heirdom  of  heaven  be  ye 

welcome ! 
Children  no  more  from  this  day,  but  by  covenant  brothers  and 

sisters ! 
Yet, — ^for  what  reason  not  children?    Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 

heaven. 
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Here  upon  earth  an  assemblage  of  ohildren,  in  heaven  one  Father, 
Baling  them  all  as  his  household, — ^forgiving  in  turn  a^  chas- 
tising, 
That  is  of  human  life  a  picture,  as  Scripture  has  taught  us. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  before  God  !    Upon  purity  and  upon  virtue 
Besteth  the  Christian  Faith;  she  herself  from  on  hi^  is  de- 
scended. 
Strong  as  a  man  and  pure  as  a  child,  is  the  sum  of  the  doctrine, 
Which  the  Divine  One  taught,  and  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross 

for. 
Oh !  as  ye  wander  this  day  from  childhood's  sacred  anrlum 
Downward  and  ever  downward,  and  deeper  in  Age*s  chill  valley, 
Oh !  how  soon  will  ye  come, — ^too  soon ! — and  long  to  turn 

backward 
Up  to  its  hill-tops  again,  to  the  sUn-illumined,  where  Judgment 
Stood  like  a  £Either  before  you,  and  Pardon,  dad  like  a  mother, 
Qave  you  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  the  loving  heart  was  fomven. 
Life  was  a  play  and  your  hands  grasped  after  the  roses  of  heaven ! 
Seventy  years  have  I  lived  already ;  the  Father  eternal 
Gave  me  gladness  and  care ;  but  the  loveliest  hours  of  existence. 
When  I  have  steadfastly  gazed  in  their  eyes,  I  have  instantly 

known  them, 
Known  them  all  again ; — they  were  my  childhood's  acquaintance. 
Therefore  take  from   henceforth,  as   guides  in  the  paths  of 

existence. 
Prayer,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  Innocence,  bride  of 

man's  childhood. 
Innocence,  child  beloved,  is  a  guest  from  the  world  of  the 

blessed. 
Beautiful,  and  in  her  hand  a  lily ;  on  life's  roaring  billows 
Swings  she  in  safety,  she  heedeth  them  not,  in  the  ship  she  is 

sleeping. 
Calmly  she  gazes  aroimd  in  the  turmoil  of  men  ;  in  the  desert 
Angels  descend  and  minister  unto  her ;  she  herself  knoweth 
Naught  of  her  glorious  attendance;  but  follows  fiEiithful  and 

humble, 
Follows  so  long  as  she  may  her  friend ;  oh,  do  not  reject  her, 
For  she  cometh  from  God  and  she  holdeth  the  keys  of  the 

heavens.— 
Prayer  is  Innocence'  friend  ;  and  willingly  flyeth  incessant 
'Twixt  the  earth  and  the  sky,  the  carrier-pigeon  of  heaven. 
Son  of  Eternity,  fettered  in  Time,  and  an  exile,  the  Spirit 
Tugs  at  his  chains  evermore,  and  struggles  like  names  ever 

upward. 
Still  he  reoEdls  with  emotion  his  Father's  manifold  mansions, 
Thinks  of  the  land  of  his  others,  where  blossomed  more  freshly 

the  flowersi 
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Shone  a  more  beautiful  sun^  and  he  played  with  the  winged 

angels. 
Then  grows  the  earth  too  narrow,  too  dose ;  and  homesick  for 

heaven 
Longs  the  wanderer  again ;  and  the  Spirit's  longings  are  worship ; 
Worship  is  t»dled  his  most  beautiful  hour,  and  its  tongue  is 

entreaty. 
Ah  !  when  the  infinite  burden  of  life  desoendeth  upon  us, 
Crushes  to  earth  our  hope,  and,  imder  the  earth,  in  the  grave 

yard,— 
Then  it  is  good  to  pray  unto  God ;  for  his  sorrowing  children 
Turns  he  ne'er  from  his  door,  but  he  heals  and  helps  and  consoles 

them. 
Yet  is  it  better  to  pray  when  all  things  are  prosperous  with  us. 
Pray  in  fortunate  days,  for  life's  most  beautiful  fortune 
Kneels  down  before  the  Eternal's  throne ;  and,  with  hands 

interfolded, 
Praise9  thankful  and  moved  the  only  Giver  of  blessings. 
Or  do  ye  know,  ve  children,  one  blessing  Uiat  comes  not  from 

Heaven  f 
What  has  mankind  forsooth,  the  poor  1  that  it  has  not  received  1 
Therefore,  fEdl  in  the  dust  and  pray  I  The  seraphs  adoring 
Cover  with  pinions  six  their  &oe  in  the  glory  of  Him  who 
Hung  his  masonry  pendant  on  naught,  when  the  world  he 

created. 
Earth  declareth  his  might,  and  the  firmament  uttereth  his  gloiy. 
Races  blossom  and  die,  and  stars  fidl  downward  from  heaven. 
Downward  like  withered  leaves ;  at  the  last  stroke  of  midnight^ 

millenniums 
Lay  themselves  down  at  his  feet,  and  he  sees  them,  but  counts 

them  as  nothing. 
Who  shall  stand  in  his  presence  ?  The  wrath  of  the  Judge  is 

terrific, 
Casting  the  insolent  down  at  a  glance.    When  he  speaks  in  his 

an^er, 
Hillocks  skip  like  the  kid,  and  mountains  leap  like  the  roe- 
buck. 
Yet,-— why  are  ye  afraid,  ye  children  1    This  awful  Avenger, 
Ah  !  is  a  merciful  God !  God*s  voice  was  not  in  the  earthquake. 
Not  in  the  fire,  nor  the  storm,  but  it  was  in  the  whirring 

breezes. 
Love  is  the  root  of  creation ;  God's  essence ;  worlds  without 

number 
Lie  in  his  bosom  like  children  ;  he  made  them  for  this  purpose 

only. 
Only  to  love  and  to  be  loyed  again,  he  breathed  forth  his  spirit 
Into  the  slumbering  dust,  and  upright  standing,  it  laid  its 
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Hand  on  its  heart,  and  felt  it  was  warm  with  a  flame  out  of 

heaven. 
Quench,  oh  quenoh  not  that  flame !    It  is  the  breath  of  your 

being. 
Love  is  life,  but  hatred  is  death.    Not  father,  nor  mother 
Loved  you,  as  God  has  loved  you :  for  'twas  that  you  may  be 

happy 
Gave  he  his  only  Son.    When  he  bowed  down  his  head  in  the 

death-hour 
Solemnized  Love  its  triumph  ;  the  sacrifice  then  was  completed. 
Lo !  then  was  rent  on  a  sudden  the  vail  of  the  temple,  dividing 
Earth  and  heaven  apart;  and  the  dead,  from  their  sepulchres 

rising, 
Whispered  with  pallid  lips  and  low  in  the  ears  of  each  other 
Th*  answer,  but  dreamed  of  before,  to  creation's  enigmas- 
Atonement  ! 
Depths  of  Love  are  Atonement's  depths,  for  Love  is  Atonement. 
Therefore,  child  of  mortality !  love  thou  the  merciful  Father  ; 
Wish  what  the  Holy  One  wishes,  and  not  from  fear,  but  affection ; 
Fear  is  the  virtue  of  slaves  :  but  the  heart  that  loveth  is  willing ; 
Perfect  was  before  God,  ana  perfect  is  Love,  and  Lo^  only. 
Lovest  thou  God  as  thou  oughtest,  then  lovest  thou  likewise  thy 

brethren ; 
One  is  the  stm  in  heaven,  and  one,  only  one,  is  Love  also. 
Bears  not  each  human  figure  the  godlike  stamp  on  his  forehead  1 
Beadest  thou  not  in  his  face  thine  origin  ?    Is  he  not  sailing 
Lost  like  thyself  on  an  ocean  unknown,  and  is  he  not  guided 
By  the  same  stars  that  guide  thee?    Why  shouldst  thou  hate 

then  thy  brother  ? 
Hateth  he  thee,  forgive  !  For  'tis  sweet  to  stammer  one  letter 
Of  the  Eternal's  language ;— on  earth  it  is  called  Forgiveness  ! 
Knowest  thou  Him,  who  forgave,  with  the  crown  of  thorns 

round  his  temples  ? 
Earnestly  prayed  for  his  foes,  for  his  murderers  f    Say  dost  thou 

know  him  ? 
Ah  !  thou  confessest  his  name,  so  follow  likewise  his  example. 
Think  of  thy  brother  no  ill,  but  throw  a  veil  over  his  failings, 
Guide  the  erring  aright ;  for  the  good,  the  heavenly  Shepherd 
Took  the  lost  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it  back  to  its  mother. 
This  is  the  fruit  of  Love,  and  it  is  by  its  fruits  that  we  know  it. 
Love  is  the  creature's  welfare,  with  God;   but  Love  among 

mortals 
Is  but  an  endless  sigh!   He  longs,  and  endures,  and  stands 

waiting. 
Suffers  and  yet  rejoices,  and  smiles  with  tears  on  his  eyelids. 
Hope, — so  is  called  upon  earth,  his  recompense, — Hope,  the 

befriending, 
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Does  what  she  can,  for  she  points  evermore  up  to  heaven,  and 

faithful 
Plunges  her  anchor's  peak  in  the  depths  of  the  grave,  and 

beneath  it 
Plaints  a  more  beautiful  world,  a  dim,  but  a  sweet  plaj  of 

shadows ! 
Races,  better  than  we,  have  leaned  on  her  wavering  promise, 
Having  naught  else  but  Hope.    Then  praise  we  our  Father  in 

heaven. 
Him,  who  has  given  us  more ;  for  to  us  has  Hope  been  trans- 
figured. 
Groping  no  longer  in  night ;  she  is  Faith,  she  is  living  assiuunoe. 
Faitn  is  enlightened  Hope  ;  she  is  light,  is  the  eye  of  afifection, 
Dreams  of  the  longing  interprets,  and  carves  their  visions  in 

marble. 
Faith  is  the  sun  of  life ;  and  her  countenance  shines  like  the 

Hebrew's, 
For  she  has  looked  upon  Qod ;  the  heaven  ou  its  stable  foun- 
dation 
Draws  she  with  chains  down  to  earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem 

sinketh 
Splendid  with  portals  twelve  in  golden  vapours  descending. 
There  enraptured  she  wanders,  and  looks  at  the  fieures  majestic, 
Fears  not  the  wingM  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  them  all  is  her 

homestead. 
Therefore  love  and  believe  ;  for  works  will  follow  spontaneous 
Even  as  day  does  the  sun ;  the  Right  from  the  Good  is  an 

ofispring, 
Love  in  a  bodily  shape ;  and  Christian  works  are  no  more  than 
Animate  Love  and  Faith,  as  flowers  are  the  animate  spring-tide. 
Works  do  follow  us  all  imto  God ;  there  stand  and  bear  witness 
Not  what  they  seemed, — but  what  they  were  only.    Blessed  is 

he  who 
Hears  their  confession  secure ;  they  are  mute  upon  earth  until 

death's  hand 
Opens  the  mouth  of  the  silent.     Ye  children,  does  Death  e'er 

alarm  you  ? 
Death  is  the  brother  of  Love,  twin-brother  is  he,  and  is  only 
More  austere  to  behold.    With  a  kiss  upon  lips  that  are  fading 
Takes  he  the  soul  and  departs,  and  rocked  in  tne  arms  of  affection, 
Places  the  ransomed  child,  new  bom,  'fore  the  face  of  its  Father. 
Sounds  of  his  coming  already  I  hear, — see  dimly  his  pinions. 
Swart  as  the  night,  but  with  stars  starewn  upon  them !   I  fear  not 

before  him. 
Death  is  only  release,  and  in  merpy  is  mute.    On  his  bosom 
Freer  breathes,  in  its  coolness,  my  breast ;  and  £u»e  to  face  standing 
Look  I  on  God  as  he  is,  a  sun  unpolluted  by  vapours ; 
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Look  on  the  light  of  the  ages  I  loved,  the  spirits  majestic, 
Nohler,  better  than  I ;  they  stand  by  the  thi'one  all  transfigured. 
Vested  in  white,  and  with  harps  of  gold,  and  are  singing  an  anthem, 
Writ  in  the  climate  of  heaven,  in  the  language  spoken  by  angela. 
You,  in  like  manner,  ye  children  beloved,  he  one  day  shall  gather. 
Never  forgets  he  the  weary ; — ^then  welcome,  ye  loved  ones,  here- 
after! 
Meanwhile  forget  not  the  keeping  of  vows,  foreet  not  the  promise. 
Wander  from  holiness  onward  to  holiness ;  earth  shall  ye  heed  not ; 
Earth  is  but  dust  and  heaven  is  light ;  I  have  pledged  you  to 

heaven. 
God  of  the  Universe,  hear  me !  thou  Fountain  of  Love  everlasting. 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  thy  servant  1    I  send  up  my  prayer  to  thy 

heaven ! 
Let  me  hereafter  not  miss  at  thy  throne  one  spirit  of  all  these, 
Whom  thou  hast  given  me  here !     I  have  loved  them  aU  like 

a  fitther. 
May  they  bear  witness  for  me,  that  I  taught  them  the  way  of 

salvation. 
Faithful,  so  &r  as  I  knew  of  thy  word ;  again  ma,j  they  know  zne. 
Fall  on  their  Teacher's  breast,  and  before  thy  uce  may  I  place 

them, 
Pure  as  they  now  are,  bat  only  more  tried,  and  exclaiming  with 


Father,  lo  !  I  am  here,  and  the  children,  whom  thou  hast  given 
me!" 

Weepinff  he  spake  in  these  words  ;  and  now  at  the  beck  of  the 

old  man 
Knee  against  knee  they  knitted  a  wreath  round  the  altar's  en- 
closure. 
Kneeling  he  read  then  the  prayers  of  the  consecration,  and  softly 
With  him  the  children  read ;  at  the  close,  with  tremulous  accents^ 
Asked  he  the  peace  of  heaven,  a  benediction  upon  them. 
Now  should  have  ended  his  ta^  for  the  day ;  the  following  Sunday 
Was  for  the  young  appointed  to  eat  of  the  Lord's  holy  Supper. 
Sudden,  as  struck  from  the  clouds,  stood  the  Teacher  silent  and 

laid  his 
Hand  on  his  forehead,  and  cast  his  looks  upward ;  while  thoughts 

high  and  holy 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  his  soul,  and  his  eyes  glanced  with 

wonderful  brightness. 
^  On  the  next  Sunday,  who  knows  !  perhaps  I  shall  rest  in  the 

grave-yard  I 
Some  one  perhaps  of  yourselves,  a  lily  broken  untimely. 
Bow  down  his  head  to  the  earth ;  why  delay  I  ?  the  hour  i« 

accomplished. 
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Warm  is  the  heart ; — I  will  so !  for  to-day  grows  the  harvest  of 

heaven. 
What  I  began  accomplish  I  now  ;  for  what  failing  therein  is, 
I,  the  old  man,  will  answer  to  Gkxi  and  the  reverend  father. 
Say  to  me  only,  ye  children,  ye  denizens  new  come  in  heaven. 
Are  ye  ready  this  day  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  Atonement  ? 
What  it  denoteth,  that  know  ye  full  well,  I  have  told  it  you  often. 
Of  the  new  covenant  a  symbol  it  is,  of  Atonement  a  token, 
'Stablished  between  earth  and  heaven.  Man  by  his  sins  and  trans- 
gressions 
Far  has  wandered  from  God,  from  his  essence.     Twas  in  the 

beginning 
Fast  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  he  fell,  and  it  hangs  its  crown 

o'er  the 
Fall  to  this  day  ;  in  the  Thought  is  the  Fall ;  in  the  Heart  the 

Atonement. 
Infinite  is  the  Fall,  the  Atonement  infinite  likewise. 
See !  behind  me,  as  far  as  the  old  man  remembers,  and  forward. 
Far  as  Hope  in  her  flight  can  reach  with  her  wearied  pinions, 
Sin  and  Atonement  incessant  go  through  the  lifetime  of  mortals. 
Brought  forth  is  Sin  full-grown ;  but  Atonement  sleeps  in  our 

bosoms 
Still  as  the  cradled  babe  ;  and  dreams  of  heaven  and  of  angels. 
Cannot  awake  to  sensation ;  is  like  the  tones  in  the  harp's  strings. 
Spirits  imprisoned,  that  wait  evermore  the  deliverer's  finger. 
Therefore,  ye  children  beloved,  descended  the  Prince  of  Atonement, 
Woke  the  slumberer  from  sleep,  and  she  stands  now  with  eyes  all 

resplendent, 
Bright  as  the  vault  of  the  sky,  and  batties  with  Sin  and  overcomes 

her. 
Downward  to  earth  he  came  and  transfigured,  thence  reascended. 
Not  from  the  heart  in  like  wise,  for  there  he  still  lives  in  the  Spirit, 
Loves  and  atones  evermore.    So  long  as  Time  is,  is  Atonement. 
Therefore  with  reverence  receive  this  day  her  visible  token. 
Tokens  are  dead  if  the  things  do  not  live.    The  light  everlasting 
Unto  the  blind  man  is  not,  but  is  bom  of  the  eye  that  has  vision. 
Neither  in  bread  nor  in  wine,  but  in  the  heart  that  is  hallowed 
Lieth  forgiveness  enshrined  ;  the  intention  alone  of  amendment 
Fruits  of  the  earth  ennobles  to  heavenly  things,  and  removes  all 
Sin  and  the  guerdon  of  sin.     Only  Love  with  his  arms  wide 

extended, 
Penitence  weeping  and  praying;  the  Will  that  is  tried,  and  whose 

gold  flows 
Purified  forth  from  the  flames  ;  in  a  word,  mankind  by  Atonement 
Breaketh  Atonement's  bread,  and  drinketh  Atonement's  wine-cup. 
But  he  who  cometh  up  hither,  unworthy,  with  hate  in  his  bosom, 
Scoffing  at  men  and  at  Gkni,  is  guilty  of  Christ's  blessed  body, 

P  P 
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And  the  Redeemer's  blood !    To  himself  he  eateth  and  drinketh 

Death  and  doom !     And  from  this  preserve  us,  thou  heavenly 
Father ! 

Are  ye  ready,  ye  children,  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  Atonement  ?  " 

Thus  with  emotion  he  asked,  and  together  answered  the  children 

Yes !  with  deep  sobs  interrupted.    Then  read  he  the  due  suppli- 
cations, 

Read  the  Form  of  Communion,  and  in  chimed  the  organ  and 
anthem : 

O !  Holy  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  our  transgressions. 

Hear  us  !  give  us  thy  peace !  have  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  us ! 

Th'  old  man,  with  trembling  hand,  and  heavenly  pearls  on  his 
eyelids. 

Filled  now  the  chalice  and  paten,  and  dealt  round  the  mystical 
symbols. 

Oh  !  then  seemed  it  to  me,  as  if  God,  with  the  broad  eye  of  mid- 
day, 

Clearer  looked  in  at  the  windows,  and  all  the  trees  in  the  church- 
yard 

Bowed  down  their  summits  of  green,  and  the  grass  on  the  graves 
*gan  to  shiver. 

But  in  the  children  (I  noted  it  well ;  I  knew  it),  there  ran  a 

Tremor  of  holy  rapture  along  through  their  icy-cold  members. 

Decked  like  an  altar  before  them,  there  stood  the  green  earth,  and 
above  it 

Heaven  opened  itself,  as  of  old  before  Stephen  ;  they  saw  there 

Radiant  in  glory  the  Father,  and  on  his  right  hand  the  Redeemer. 

Under  them  hear  they  the  clang  of  harpstrings,  and  angels  from 
gold  clouds 

Beckon  to  them  like  brothers,  and  fan  with  their  pinions  of  purple. 

Closed  was  the  Teacher's  task,  and  with  heaven  in  their  hearts 

and  their  faces, 
Uprose  the  children  all,  and  each  bowed  him,  weeping  full  sorely, 
Downward  to  kiss  that  reverend  hand,  but  aU  of  tnem  pressed  he 
Moved  to  his  bosom,  and  laid,  with  a  prayer,  his  hands  full  of 

blessings. 
Now  on  the  holy  breast,  and  now  on  the  innocent  tresses. 
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COPLAS  DE  MANRIQUE. 

FBOM  THE  8PAKIBH. 

[Don  Jorge  ICanriqae,  the  author  of  the  following  poem,  flonriahed  In  the  last  half  of 
the  flfteenw  century.  He  followed  the  profession  of  arma,  and  died  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Mitfiana,  in  his  History  of  Spain,  makes  honourable  mention  of  him«  as 
beinc  present  at  the  siege  of  UcUs  ;  and  speaks  of  him  as  "a  youth  of  estimable 
qualities,  who  in  this  war  gave  brilliant  proofb  of  his  valour.  He  died  young;  and 
was  thus  cut  off  from  long  exercising  his  groat  rirtues,  and  exhibiting  to  the  world 
the  liffht  of  his  genius,  which  was  already  known  to  fione."  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  near  Canavete,  in  the  year  1479. 

The  name  of  Rodrigo  Manrique,  the  father  of  the  poet,  Conde  de  Faredes  and 
Maestre  de  Santiago,  is  well  known  in  Spanish  history  and  sons.  He  died  in  1476  ; 
according  to  Mariana,  in  the  town  of  Ucles ;  but,  according  to  uie  poem  of  his  son, 
in  Ocana.  It  was  his  death  that  called  forth  the  poem  upon  which  rests  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  younger  Manrique.  In  the  language  of  his  historian,  "  Don  Jorge 
Manrique,  in  an  elegant  Ode,  taU  of  poetic  beauties,  rich  embellishments  of  genius, 
and  high  moral  reflections,  mourned  the  death  of  his  fitther  as  with  a  funeral  hymn." 
This  praise  is  not  exaggerated.  The  poem  is  a  model  in  its  kind.  Its  conception  is 
solemn  and  beautiful ;  and,  in  acoorduice  with  it^  the  style  moves  on— oalm,  dignified, 
and  nuOeatic] 

0  LET  the  soiil  her  slumbers  break, 
Let  thought  be  quickened,  and  awake; 
Awake  to  see 

How  soon  this  life  is  past  and  gone, 
And  death  oomes  softly  stealing  on, 
How  silently! 

Swiftly  our  pleasures  slide  away, 
Our  hearts  recall  the  distant  day 
With  many  sighs ; 
The  moments  that  are  speeding  fast 
We  heed  not,  but  the  past, — ^the  past^ — 
More  highly  prize. 

Onward  its  course  the  present  keeps. 
Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps. 
Till  life  is  done; 

And,  did  we  judge  of  time  aright. 
The  past  and  future  in  their  flight 
Would  be  as  one. 

Let  no  one  fondly  dream  acain, 
That  hope  and  all  her  shadowy  train 
Will  not  decay; 

Fleeting  as  were  the  dreams  of  old, 
Bemeuibered  like  a  tale  that's  told, 
They  pass  away. 
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Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unfathomed,  boundless  sea, 
The  silent  grave ! 

Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Roll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  one  dark  wave. 

Thither  the  mightj  torrents  stray, 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way, 
And  tinkling  rilL 

There  all  are  equal.    Side  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 
Lie  (klm  and  still. 

I  will  not  here  invoke  the  throng 

Of  orators  and  sons  of  song, 

The  deathless  few ; 

Fiction  entices  and  deceives, 

And,  sprinkled  o'er  her  fragrant  leaves, 

Lies  poisonous  dew. 

To  One  alone  my  thoughts  arise, 

The  Eternal  Truth,— the  Good  and  Wise,— 

To  Him  I  cry, 

Who  shared  on  earth  our  common  lot. 

But  the  world  comprehended  not 

His  deity. 

This  world  is  but  the  rugged  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 
Of  peace  above ; 

So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way. 
Which  leads  no  traveller's  foot  astray 
From  realms  of  love. 

Our  cradle  is  the  starting  place. 
In  life  we  run  the  onward  race, 
And  reach  the  goal ; 
When,  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Death  leaves  to  its  eternal  rest 
The  weary  soul. 

Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought, 

Thia  world  would  school  eadi  wandering  thought 

To  its  high  state. 

Faith  wings  the  soul  beyond  the  sky, 

Up  to  that  better  world  on  high, 

For  which  we  wait. 
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Yes,— the  glad  mefisenger  of  lovc^ 
To  guide  ub  to  our  home  abovei 
The  Saviour  came; 
Bom  amid  mortal  cares  and  fears. 
He  suffered  in  this  Tale  of  team 
A  death  of  shame. 

i3ehold  of  what  delusiTe  worth 
The  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth. 
The  shapes  we  chase, 
Amid  a  world  of  treachery  I 
They  vanish  ere  death  shuts  the  eye. 
And  leave  no  trace. 

Time  steals  them  from  us,— chanoes  strange, 

Disastrous  acddents,  and  change, 

That  come  to  all; 

Even  in  the  most  exalted  state, 

Belentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fiite ; 

The  strongest  mlL 

Tell  me, — ^the  charms  that  lovsrs  seek 
In  the  clear  eye  and  blushing  oheek, 
The  hues  that  plav 
O'er  rosy  Hp  and  brow  of  snow. 
When  hoary  age  approaches  slow. 
Ah,  where  are  theyf 

The  cunning  skill,  the  curiou»  arts^ 

The  glorious  strength  that  youth  imparts 

In  life's  first  stage; 

These  shall  become  a  heav^  weight. 

When  Time  swings  wide  his  outward  gate 

To  weary  age. 

The  noble  blood  of  Gothie  name. 
Heroes  embkaoned  high  to  fune^ 
In  long  array; 

How,  in  the  onward  course  of  time, 
The  landmarks  of  that  race  sWbHme 
Were  swept  away  I 

Some,  the  degraded  slaves  of  lust. 
Prostrate  and  ti^^mpled  in  the  dust, 
Shall  rise  no  more ; 
Others,  by  guilt  and  crime,  maintain 
The  scutcheon,  that,  without  a  stain, 
Their  fSathers  bore. 
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Wealth  and  the  high  estate  of  pride 

With  what  untimely  speed  they  glide, 

How  soon  depart ! 

Bid  not  the  shadowy  phantoms  stay, 

The  vassals  of  a  mistress  they, 

Of  fickle  heart. 

These  gifts  in  Fortune's  hands  are  found ; 
Her  swift  revolving  wheel  turns  round, 
And  they  are  gone ! 
No  rest  the  inconstant  goddess  knows, 
But  chan^g,  and  without  repose, 
Still  humes  on. 

Even  could  the  hand  of  avarice  save 
Its  gilded  baubles,  till  the  grave 
Reclaimed  its  prey, 
Let  none  on  such  poor  hopes  rely; 
Life,  like  an  empty  dream,  flits  by, 
And  where  are  they? 

Earthly  desires  and  sensual  lust 

Are  passions  springing  from  the  dust, — 

They  fade  and  die ; 

But,  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

They  seal  the  immortal  spirits  doom 

Eternally ! 

The  pleasures  and  delights,  which  mask 
Jn  treacherous  smiles  Ufe*s  serious  task, 
What  are  they,  all, 
But  the  fleet  coursers  of  the  chase, 
And  death  an  ambush  in  the  race. 
Wherein  we  fall  1 

No  foe,  no  dangerous  pass,  we  heed. 
Brook  no  delay, — but  onward  speed 
With  loosened  rein ; 
And,  when  the  fatal  snare  is  near, 
We  strive  to  check  our  mad  career, 
But  strive  in  vain. 

Could  we  new  charms  to  age  impart. 
And  fashion  with  a  cunning  art 
The  human  face. 

As  we  can  clothe  the  soul  with  lights 
And  make  the  glorious  spirit  bright 
With  heavenly  grace,— 
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What  ardour  show, 
To  deck  the  senaual  slikve  of  sio, 
Tet  leare  tha  freebom  bouI  within 
In  weeda  of  woe  I 

Houarchs,  the  powerful  and  the  strong, 

FamooB  in  history  and  in  song 

Of  olden  time, 

Saw,  bj  the  stem  decrees  of  ta,te, 

Their  kingdoma  loat,  and  desolate 

Their  race  aubUme. 

Who  ia  the  champion  1  who  the  strong  1 

Pontiff  and  priest,  and  sceptred  throng  ? 

On  these  sbtdl  M 

Ab  heavily  the  hand  of  Death, 

Ab  when  it  ataya  the  shepherd's  brcAtb 

Beside  bis  stall. 

I  speak  not  of  the  IVojan  name, 

Neither  its  gloiy  nor  its  shame 

Has  met  our  ejes ; 

Nor  of  Rome's  groat  and  glorious  dead. 

Though  we  have  heard  so  oft,  and  read, 

Their  histories. 

Little  avails  it  now  to  know 
Of  ases  passed  so  long  ago. 
Nor  how  they  rolled  ; 
Our  theme  shall  b«  of  yesterday, 
^Vhich  to  obUvion  sweeps  away. 
Like  days  of  old. 

Where  is  the  King,  Don  Juan  ?  Where 

Each  royal  prince  and  noble  heir 

Of  Aragont 

Where  are  the  courtly  gallantries  1 

The  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprise, 

In  battle  done  I 

Tourney  and  jouit,  that  charmed  the  eye, 

And  scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply. 

And  nodding  plume, — 

What  were  they  but  a  pageant  scene  I 

What  hut  the  garlands,  gay  and  green, 

That  deck  the  tomb! 


\Sl 
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Wliere  are  the  high-bom  dames,  and  where 

Their  gay  attire,  and  jewelled  hair, 

And  odours  sweet? 

Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  that  oame 

To  kneel,  and  breathe  love's  ardent  flame 

Low  at  their  feet  ? 

Wliere  is  the  song  of  Troubadour? 

Where  are  the  lute  and  gaj  tambour 

They  loved  of  yore? 

Where  is  the  mazy  dance  of  old, 

The  flowing  robes,  inwrought  with  gold, 

The  dancers  wore? 

And  he  who  next  the  sceptre  swayed, 
Henry,  whose  royal  court  displayed 
Such  power  and  pride; 
Oh,  in  what  winning  smiles  arrayed. 
The  world  its  various  pleasures  laid 
His  throne  beside  I 

But  oh  I  how  false  and  fiill  of  guile 
That  world,  which  wore  so  soft  a  smile 
But  to  betray ! 

She,  that  had  been  his  friend  before. 
Now  from  the  fitted  monarch  tore 
Her  charms  away. 

The  countless  gifts^ — the  stately  walls, 

The  royal  palaces,  and  halls 

AU  filled  with  gold; 

Plate  with  armorial  bearings  wrought. 

Chambers  with  ample  treasures  fraught 

Of  wealth  untold ; 

Tlie  noble  steeds,  uid  harness  bright, 
And  gallant  lord,  and  stalwart  knighl^ 
In  rich  array,— 

Where  shall  we  seek  them  now  ?    Alas  ? 
Like  the  bright  dewdrops  on  the  grass. 
They  passed  away. 

His  to>ther,  too,  whose  &ctious  zeal 
Usurped  the  sceptre  of  Castile, 
Unskilled  to  reign ; 
What  a  gay,  brUliant  court  had  he, 
When  all  the  flower  of  chivalry 
Was  in  his  train ! 
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Wbeo  raging  fierce  and  toaiMij, 
Vfaa  quenched  iu  tears  1 

^)un'B  h&ugh^  Constable, — the  true 
And  gaUant  Maator,  whom  we  knew 
Most  loved  of  all. 

Breathe  not  a  whisper  of  his  pride,— 
He  on  the  gloomy  Kaffidd  died. 
Ignoble  &U  1 

The  Dauntless  trenanree  of  his  oars, 
Hie  hamlets  green,  and  dtiea  fiur, 
Hia  mighty  power,— 

What  were  they  eil  but  grief  and  shame, 
Teara  and  a  broken  heart,  when  eime 
The  parting  hour  t 

Hia  other  brothers,  prond  and  high, 
Masters,  who,  in  proaperitj. 
Might  rival  kings  ; 
Who  made  the  bravest  and  the  beet 
The  bondsmen  of  their  high  beheat. 
Their  underlings ; 

What  was  their  prosperous  estate, 
When  high  exalted  and  elate 
With  power  and  pride  1 
What,  but  a  transient  gleam  of  light, 
A  flame,  which,  glaring  at  ita  bei^t^ 
Grew  dun  and  died  1 

So  man;  a  duke  of  royal  name, 
Marquis  and  ooont  of  spotless  &me. 
And  baron  brave. 

That  might  the  sword  of  empire  wield. 
All  these,  O  Death,  hast  thou  conoealed 
In  the  dark  grave  I 

Ilieir  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  arnu^ 
In  peaceful  days,  or  war's  akuma, 
'  When  thou  dost  show, 
0  Death !  thy  stem  and  auerr  boe. 
One  stroke  <a  thy  altpowernil  maoe 
Can  overthrow 
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Unnumbered  hosts,  that  threaten  nigh, 
Pennon  and  standard  flaunting  high, 
And  flag  displayed; 
High  battlements  intrenched  around, 
Bastion,  and  moated  wall,  and  mound, 
And  palisade, 

And  covered  trench,  secure  and  deep, — 

All  these  cannot  one  victim  keep, 

O  Death!  from  thee, 

When  thou  dost  battle  in  thy  wrath. 

And  thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 

Unerringly. 

0  World!  so  few  the  years  we  live, 

Would  that  the  life  which  thou  dost  give 

Were  life  indeed  1 

Alas !  thy  sorrows  fall  so  fast. 

Our  happiest  hour  is  when  at  last 

The  soul  is  fireed. 

Our  days  are  covered  o'er  with  grief. 

And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  brief 

Veil  all  in  gloom ; 

Left  desolate  of  real  good, 

Within  this  cheerless  solitude 

No  pleasures  bloom. 

Thy  pilffrimage  begins  in  tears. 
And  ends  in  bitter  doubts  and  fears, 
Or  dark  despair ; 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear, 
That  he  who  lingers  longest  here 
Knows  most  of  care. 

Thy  goods  are  bought  with  many  a  groan. 

By  the  hot  sweat  of  toil  alone, 

Axid  weary  hearts ; 

Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe, 

But  with  a  lingering  step  and  slow 

Its  form  departs. 

And  he,  the  good  man's  shield  and  shade. 

To  whom  all  hearts  their  homage  paid. 

As  Virtue's  son, — 

Boderio  Manrique, — ^he  whose  name 

Is  written  on  the  scroll  of  Fame, 

Spain's  champion; 
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His  signal  desdji  imd  prowess  high 

Demsnd  no  pompous  eulog;, — 

Ye  ssv  his  deeds ! 

Wbj  should  their  praise  in  verse  be  snug  I 

The  name,  that  dwella  on  everf  tongue, 

No  tninBtrel  needs. 

To  friends  a  friend;— how  kind  to  all 
The  TBssalB  of  this  ancient  hall 
And  feudal  fief ! 

To  foes  bow  stem  a  foe  was  he  I 
And  to  the  Taliant  and  the  free 
How  brave  a  chief! 

What  prudenoe  with  the  old  and  wise  ; 
What  grace  in  foutbful  gaieties  ; 
In  all  how  sage ! 

^ult  to  the  serf  and  slsTe, 
owed  the  base  and  falselj  brave 
A  lion's  rage. 

His  was  Ootavian'a  prosperous  star, 

The  rush  of  Cnsor's  conquering  car 

At  battle's  call ; 

His,  Scipio'fi  virtue ;  his.  the  skill 

And  the  indomitable  will 

Of  Hannibal. 

His  was  a  Trajan's  goodness,— his 

A  Titus'  noble  oharities 

And  righteous  laws ; 

The  arm  of  Hector,  and  the  might 

Of  Tullv,  to  maintain  the  right 

In  tmtn's  just  cause ; 

The  clemency  of  Antonine, 
Aureliua'  countenance  divine. 
Firm,  gentle,  still ; 
The  eloquence  of  Adrian, 

And  Theodoeius'  love  to  man, 
And  generous  will ; 

In  tented  field  and  bloody  fray. 
An  Aleiander's  vigorous  sway 
And  atem  conunand ; 
The  Mth  of  Constantino ;  ay,  more. 
The  fervent  love  Camillua  b<n« 
His  native  land. 
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He  lefb  no  well-filled  treasury, 

He  heaped  no  pile  of  riches  high, 

Nor  massive  plate ; 

He  fought  the  Moors, — and,  in  their  lall, 

Citj  and  tower  and  castled  wall 

Were  his  estate. 

Upon  the  hard-fought  battle-ground, 
Brave  steeds  and  gallant  riders  found 
A  common  grave; 

And  there  the  warrior's  hand  did  gain 
The  rents,  and  the  long  vassal  train. 
That  conquest  gave. 

And  if,  of  old,  his  halls  displaved 
The  honoured  and  exalted  grade 
His  worth  had  gained, 
So,  in  the  dark,  di8|»trous  hour, 
Brothers  and  bondsmen  of  his  power 
His  hand  sustained. 

After  high  deeds,  not  left  untold, 

In  the  stem  waifEure,  which  of  old 

'Twas  his  to  share, 

Such  noble  leagues  he  made,  that  more 

And  fjEurer  r^ons,  than  before. 

His  guerdon  were. 

These  are  the  records,  half  efiaoed. 

Which,  with  the  hand  of  youth,  he  traced 

On  history's  page ; 

But  yrith  fresh  victories  he  drew 

Each  fiuiing  character  anew 

In  his  old  age. 


By  his  unrivalled  skill,  by  great 
Aiid  veteran  service  to  the  state, 
Bj  worth  adored, 
He  stood,  in  his  high  dignity. 
The  proudest  knight  of  chivalry. 
Knight  of  the  Sword. 

He  found  his  cities  and  domains 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  galling  chains  ^ 
And  cruel  power ; 
But,  bjT  fierce  battle  and  blockade, 
Soon  his  own  banner  was  displayed 
From  every  tower. 
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By  the  triad  valour  of  hie  hand. 

His  moDBTcli  and  hu  tistive  knd 

Were  nobly  served  i— 

Let  Fortueal  repeat  the  tAoiy, 

And  proud  Castile,  who  ehared  the  gloiy 

His  arms  desetred. 

And  when  so  oft,  for  weal  or  voe, 

Bis  life  upon  the  fatal  throw 

Had  been  cast  down ; 

When  he  had  served,  with  patriot  laal. 

Beneath  the  banner  of  Castile, 

His  sorereign's  crown ; 

And  done  such  deeds  of  valour  strong, 

That  neither  historj  nor  song 

Can  count  them  all  ; 

Then,  on  Ocofia's  castled  rock, 

Death  at  his  portal  came  to  knock. 

With  sudden  call, — 


With  joyful  mien ; 

Let  thy  strong  heart  of  eteel  this  day 

Put  on  its  armour  for  the  fray^— 

The  closing  scene. 

"Since  thou  bast  been,  in  faattle-strifb, 
So  prodigal  of  health  and  liie^ 
For  earthly  fame. 
Let  virtue  nerve  thy  heart  again ; 
Loud  on  the  last  stem  battle-plain 
They  call  thy  nam& 

"Think  not  the  struggle  that  draws  nrar 
Too  terrible  for  man, — aix  fear 
To  meet  the  foe  ; 
Nor  let  thy  noble  spirit  grieve, 
Its  life  of  glorious  nme  to  leave 
On  earth  below. 

"  A  life  of  honour  and  of  worth 
Has  no  eternity  on  earth, — 
■Tis  but  a  name  ; 
And  yet  its  glory  fiw  exceeds 
That  base  and  sensual  life,  which  leads 
To  want  and  shameL 
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''The  eternal  life,  beyond  the  sky, 
Wealth  cannot  purchase,  nor  the  high 
And  proud  estate; 

The  soul  in  dalliance  laid, — ^the  spirit 
Corrupt  with  sin, — shall  not  inherit 
A  joy  so  great. 

''But  the  good  monk,  in  cloistered  cell, 
Shall  gain  it  by  his  book  and  bell, 
His  prayers  and  tears  ; 
And  the  brave  knight,  whose  arm  endures 
fierce  battle,  and  against  the  Moors 
His  standard  rears. 


"And  thou,  brave  knight,  whose  hand  has  poured 
The  life-blood  of  the  Pagan  horde 
0*er  aU  the  land ; 

In  heaven  shalt  thou  receive,  at  length. 
The  guerdon  of  thine  earthly  strengui 
And  dauntless  hand 

"Cheered  onward  by  this  promise  sure, 
Strong  in  the  faith  entire  and  pure 
Thou  dost  profess, 
Depart^ — thy  hope  is  certainty, — 
The  third — ^the  better  life  on  high 
Shalt  thou  possess." 

"  O  Death !   no  more,  no  more  delay  ; 
My  spirit  longs  to  flee  away. 
And  be  at  rest ; 

The  will  of  Heaven  my  will  shall  be, — 
I  bow  to  the  divine  decree^ 
To  Qod  8  behest. 

"My  soul  is  ready  to  depart, 
No  thought  rebels,  the  obedient  heart 
Breathes  forth  no  sigh ; 
The  wish  on  earth  to  Unffor  still 
Were  vain,  when  'tis  Qoas  sovereign  will 
That  we  shall  die. 

"  0  Thou,  that  for  our  sins  didst  take 
A  human  form,  and  humbly  make 
Thy  home  on  earth ; 
Thou,  that  to  thy  divinitv 
A  human  nature  didst  ally 
By  mortal  birth. 
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*'  And  in  that  form  didst  suffer  here 
Turment,  and  agony,  and  fear, 
So  patiently ; 

By  thy  redeeming  grace  alone, 
And  not  for  merits  of  my  own, 
Oh,  pardon  me!" 

As  thus  the  dying  warrior  prayed, 
Without  one  gathering  mist  or  shade 
Upon  his  mind ; 
Encircled  by  his  family. 
Watched  by  Affection's  gentle  eye 
So  soft  and  kind ; 

His  soul  to  Him,  who  gave  it,  rose ; 

Ood  lead  it  to  its  long  repose. 

Its  glorious  rest ! 

And,  though  the  warrior's  sun  has  set, 

Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, 

Bright,  radiant,  blest. 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

waou  THX  vPAnnsR  or  u>vm  sb  ywqa. 

Shephebd  I  that  with  thine  amorous,  sylvan  song 

Hast  broken  the  slumber  which  encompassed  me, — 

That  mad'st  thy  crook  from  the  accursed  tree, 

On  which  thy  powerful  arms  were  stretched  so  long! 

Lead  me  to  mercy's  ever-flowing  fountains ; 

For  thou  my  shepherd,  guard,  and  guide  shalt  be ; 

I  will  obey  thy  voice,  and  wait  to  see 

Thy  feet  all  beautiful  upon  the  mountains. 

Hear,  Shepherd  I — thou  who  for  thy  flock  art  dying, 

Oh,  wash  away  these  scarlet  sins,  for  thou 

Kejoicest  at  the  contrite  sinner's  vow. 

Oh,  wait! — to  thee  my  weary  soul  is  crying,— 

Wait  for  me  !— Yet  why  ask  it,  when  I  see. 

With  feet  nailed  to  the  cross,  thou'rt  waiting  still  for  mo! 


TO-MORROW. 

raOM  THE  SPANISH  or  LOPS  DM  vaoA. 

Lord,  what  am  I,  that,  with  unceasing  care, 
Thou  didst  seek  after  me, — that  thou  didst  wait. 
Wet  with  unhealthy  dews,  before  my  gate. 
And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there  ? 
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0  strange  delusion ! — that  I  did  not  frreet 

Thy  blest  approach,  and  oh,  to  Heaven  how  lost. 

If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 

Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  thy  feet. 

How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 

''Soul,  from  tny  casement  look,  and  thou  shalt  see 

How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee  1 " 

And,  oh !   how  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow, 

"To-morrow  we  will  open,"  I  replied, 

And  when  the  morrow  came  I  answered  still,  *'  To-morrow/ 


THE  NATIVE  LAND. 

jhom  TBS  SPANISH  ow  riuiroisco  ds  aldana. 

Clear  fount  of  light !  my  native  land  on  high, 

Bright  with  a  glory  that  shall  never  fade ! 

Mansion  of  truth !  without  a  veil  or  shade. 

Thy  holy  quiet  meets  the  spirit's  eye. 

There  dwells  the  soul  in  its  ethereal  essence, 

Gasping  no  longer  for  life's  feeble  breath ; 

But,  sentinelled  in  heaven,  its  glorious  presence 

With  pitying  eye  beholds,  yet  fears  not,  death. 

Beloved  country !  banished  from  thy  shore, 

A  stranger  in  this  prison-house  of  clay, 

The  exiled  spirit  weeps  and  si^hs  for  thee ! 

Heavenward  the  bright  perfections  I  adore 

Direct,  and  the  sure  promise  cheers  the  way. 

That,  whither  love  aspires,  there  shall  my  dwelling  be. 


THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD. 

mOM  THS  SPANISH  OP  PRAKCISCO  DC  ALDAVA. 

0  Lord  !  that  seest,  fix)m  yon  starry  height, 

Centred  in  one  the  future  and  the  past, 

Fashioned  in  thine  own  image,  see  how  fast 

The  world  obscures  in  me  what  once  was  bright ! 

Eternal  Sun  I  the  warmth  which  thou  hast  given. 

To  cheer  life's  flowery  April,  fast  decays ; 

Yet,  in  the  hoary  winter  of  my  days, 

For  ever  rareen  shall  be  mv  trust  in  Heaven. 

Celestial  £ing  I     Oh,  let  thy  presence  pass 

Before  my  spirit,  and  an  image  fair 

Shall  meet  tnat  look  of  mercy  from  on  high, 

As  the  reflected  image  in  a  glass 

Both  meet  the  look  of  him  who  seeks  it  there, 

And  owes  ita  being  to  the  gazer's  eye. 


THI   OBLXSIUI.  PILOT. 
THE   I 


'  L&DOH  of  the  mounUin  l^yrs  of  bird  uid  tree ! 
Pomp  of  the  meadow !  mirror  of  the  mom  I 

The  aoul  of  April,  unto  whom  ore  bora 

The  TOBa  and  jessamine,  leaps  wild  in  thee  I 

Although,  where'er  thy  dovions  current  An,jt, 

The  lap  of  earth  with  gold  iuid  silTer  teems, 

To  me  thy  clear  proceeding  brighter  seems 

Thau  golden  sands,  that  charm  each  shepherd's  gue. 

How  without  guile  thy  bosom,  all  transparent 

As  the  pure  crystal,  lets  the  curious  eye 

Thy  secrets  scan,  thy  smooth,  round  pebbles  coimt  I 

How,  without  malice  murmmiug,  glides  thy  ouirent ! 

O  sweet  simplicity  of  days  goue  by  ! 

Thou  sbunn'st  the  haanta  of  mac,  to  dwell  in  limpid  fonotl 


THE  CELESTIAL  EELOT. 


AxD  now,  behold !  as  at  the  approach  of  monung 
Through  the  gross  vapouta,  Mm  grows  Ber;  red 
Down  in  the  wwt  upon  the  ooeon  floor. 
Appeared  to  me, — may  I  again  behold  it  !— 
A  hght  along  the  sea,  so  swift^  ooming, 
Its  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  ia  equalled. 
And  when  therefrom  I  had  withdrawn  a  little 


Thereafter,  on  all  sides  of  it,  appeared 

I  knew  not  what  of  white,  and  underneath, 

Little  by  little,  there  oame  forth  another. 

Wj  master  yet  had  uttered  not  a  word, 

While  the  first  brightness  into  wings  unfolded  ; 

But,  when  he  dearly  reot^Tused  the  pilot, 

He  cried  aloud ;  "  Quick,  quick,  and  bow  the  knee  I 

Behold  the  Angel  of  Qod !  f61d  up  thy  hands .' 

Hencefbrward  snslt  thou  see  such  officers  I 

"  See,  bow  be  scorns  oU  human  arguments, 

So  that  no  oar  he  wants,  nor  othec  sail 

Than  his  own  winga,  between  so  distant  shoru ! 
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"  See,  how  he  holds  them,  pointed  straight  to  heaven. 

Fanning  the  air  with  the  eternal  pinions. 

That  do  not  moult  themselves  like  mortal  hair!" 

And  then,  as  nearer  and  more  near  us  came 
The  Bird  of  Heaven,  more  glorious  he  appeared. 
So  that  the  eye  could  not  sustain  his  presence. 

But  down  I  cast  it ;  and  he  came  to  shore 
With  a  small  vessel,  gliding  swift  and  li^t^ 
So  that  the  water  swallow^  nought  thereoL 

Upon  the  stem  stood  the  Celestial  Pilot! 

B^titude  seemed  written  in  his  face  I 

And  more  than  a  himdred  spirits  sat  within. 

"  In  exitu  Israel  out  of  Egypt  I  " 

Thus  sang  thej  all  together  in  one  voice, 

With  whatso  in  that  Psalm  is  after  written. 


Then  made  he  sign  of  holy  rood  upon  them. 
Whereat  all  cast  themselves  upon  the  shore. 
And  he  departed  swiftly  as  he  came. 


THE  TERKESTMAL  PAEADISE. 

ntOM  DAirrx.    puboatorio,  zxvin. 

LoNGiNO  already  to  search  in  and  round 
The  heavenly  forest,  dense  and  living-n'een. 
Which  to  the  eyes  tempered  the  new-Bom  day, 

Withouten  more  delay  I  left  the  bank, 

Crossing  the  level  country  slowly,  slowly. 

Over  the  soil,  that  everywhere  breathed  fragrance. 

A  gently-breathing  air,  that  no  mutation 
Had  in  itself,  smote  me  upon  the  forehead, 
No  heavier  blow,  than  of  a  pleasant  breeze, 

Whereat  the  tremulous  branches  readily 

Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  towards  that  side 

Where  its  first  shadow  casts  the  Holy  Mountain  ; 

Yet  not  from  their  upright  direction  bent 
So  that  the  little  biros  upon  their  tops 
Should  cease  the  practice  of  their  tuneful  art ; 

But,  with  full-throated  joy,  the  hours  of  prime 
Singing  received  they  in  the  midst  of  foliage 
That  made  monotonous  burden  to  their  rhymes, 
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Even  as  from  brancli  to  branch  it  gathering  swells^ 
Through  the  pine  forests  on  the  shore  of  Cniassii 
When  iEolus  unlooses  the  Sirocco. 

Already  my  slow  steps  had  led  me  on 

Into  the  ancient  wood  so  £etr,  that  I 

Could  see  no  more  the  place  where  I  had  entered. 

And  lo !  my  feurther  course  cut  o£f  a  river, 
Which,  towards  the  left  hand,  with  its  little  waves, 
Bent  down  the  grass,  that  on  its  margin  sprang. 

All  waters  that  on  earth  most  limpid  are. 

Would  seem  to  have  within  themselves  some  mixture. 

Compared  with  that,  which  nothing  doth  conceal, 

Although  it  moves  on  with  a  brown,  brown  current. 
Under  the  shade  perpetual,  that  never 
Hay  of  the  sun  lets  m,  nor  of  the  moon. 


BEATRICE 

VBOM  DANTB.  PUBOATOBIO,  ZZX.  ZZXI. 

Even  as  the  Blessed,  in  the  new  covenant. 
Shall  rise  up  quickened,  each  one  from  his  grave. 
Wearing  again  the  garments  of  the  flesh, 

So,  upon  that  celestial  chariot, 

A  hundred  rose  ad  vocem  ianti  senis. 

Ministers  and  messengers  of  life  etemaL 

Thev  all  were  saying :  ''  Benedieiui  qui  venisy* 
And  scattering  flowers  above  and  round  about, 
"  Manibui  o  date  lilia  plenitJ* 

1  once  beheld,  at  the  approach  of  day. 
The  orient  sky  all  stained  with  roseate  hues. 
And  the  other  heaven  with  light  serene  adorned, 

And  the  sun's  £Bkce  uprising,  overshadowed, 
So  that,  by  temperate  influence  of  vapours. 
The  eye  sustained  his  aspect  for  long  while; 

Thus  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  of  flowers, 
Which  from  those  hands  angelic  were  thrown  up. 
And  down  descended  inside  and  without, 

With  crown  of  olive  o'er  a  snow-white  veil. 
Appeared  a  lady,  under  a  ^een  mantle. 
Vested  in  colours  of  the  hving  flame. 
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Even  as  the  snow,  among  the  living  rafters 

Upon  the  back  of  Italy,  congeals, 

Blown  on  and  beaten  by  Sclavonian  winds, 

And  then,  dissolving,  filters  through  itself. 
Whene'er  the  land,  that  loses  shadow,  .breathes. 
Like  as  a  taper  melts  before  a  fire, 

Even  such  I  was,  without  a  sigh  or  tear. 
Before  the  song  of  those  who  chime  for  ever 
After  the  chiming  of  the  eternal  spheres ; 

Bat,  when  I  heard  in  those  sweet  melodies 
Compassion  for  me,  more  than  had  they  said, 
"O  wherefore,  lady,  dost  thou  thus  consume  him? 


?» 


The  ice,  that  was  about  my  heart  congealed. 
To  air  and  water  changed,  and,  in  my  anguish. 
Through  lips  and  eyes  came  gushing  from  my  breojst. 


Confusion  and  dismay,  together  mingled. 
Forced  such  a  feeble  ''YesT*  out  of  my  mouth. 
To  understand  it  one  had  need  of  sight. 

Even  as  a  oross4x>w  breaks,  when  'tis  dischaiged, 
Too  tensely  drawn  the  bow-string  and  the  bow. 
And  with  less  force  the  arrow  hits  the  mark ; 

So  I  gave  way  under  this  heavy  burden. 

Gushing  forth  into  bitter  tears  and  si^hs, 

And  the  voice,  feinting,  flagged  upon  its  passage. 


SPRING. 

FROM  TOE  FBOrCH  OW  0HABLE8  D'OBLSAHB.  XT.   CBXTURT. 

Gentlb  Sprins ! — ^in  sunshine  clad, 

Well  dost  thou  thy  power  display ! 
For  Winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad. 

And  thou — ^thou  makest  the  sad  heaii  ^y. 
He  sees  thee,  and  calls  to  his  sloomy  tram, 
The  sleet,  and  the  snow,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain  ; 
And  they  shrink  away,  and  they  flee  in  fear, 

When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  giveth  the  fields  and  the  trees,  so  old, 

Their  beards  of  icides  and  snow ; 
And  the  rain,  it  raineth  so  fast  and  cold. 

We  must  cower  over  the  embers  low ; 
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And,  snugly  housed  from  the  wind  and  weather. 
Mope  like  oirds  that  are  changing  feather. 
But  the  storm  retires,  and  the  sky  growa  clear, 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

AYinter  maketh  the  sun  in  the  gloomy  sky 
Wrap  him  round  with  a  manUe  of  cloud ; 

But,  Heaven  be  praised,  thy  step  is  nigh ; 
Thou  tearest  away  the  moumnil  shroud, 

And  the  earth  looks  bright,  and  Wintw  surly, 

Who  has  toiled  for  nought  both  late  and  early. 

Is  banished  afar  by  the  new-bom  year, 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 


THE  CHHiD  ASLEEP. 

VBOM  TBX  nOEXOH. 

Sweet  babe !  true  portrait  of  thy  father's  &oe. 
Sleep  on  the  bosom,  that  thy  lips  have  pressed ! 

Sleep,  little  one ;  and  closely,  gently  place 
Thy  drowsy  eyeUd  on  thy  mother's  breast 

Upon  that  tender  eye,  my  little  friend. 
Soft  sleep  shall  come,  that  oometh  not  to  me  I 

I  watch  to  see  thee,  nourish  thee,  defend; — 
Tis  sweet  to  watch  for  thee, — alone  for  thee ! 

His  arms  fiJl  down ;  sleep  sits  upon  his  brow ; 

His  eye  is  closed ;  he  sleeps,  nor  dreams  of  harm. 
Wore  not  his  cheek  the  apple's  ruddy  glow. 

Would  you  not  say  he  slept  on  Deatn's  cold  arm  f 

Awake,  my  boy  !^-I  tremble  with  afiright  I 
Awake,  and  chase  this  fatal  thought ! — Unclose 

Thine  eye  but  for  one  moment  on  the  light ! 
Even  at  the  price  of  thine,  give  me  repose  1 

Sweet  error ! — ^he  but  slept, — I  breathe  again  ; — 
Come,  gentle  dreams,  the  hour  of  sleep  beguile  1 

Oh  !  when  shall  he,  for  whom  I  si^h  in  vain, 
Beside  me  watch  to  see  thy  waking  smile  ? 
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THE  GRAVE. 

rSOM  THS  ASOLO-SAXOK. 

Fob  thee  was  a  house  built 
Ere  thou  wast  bom, 
For  thee  was  a  mould  meant 
Ere  thou  of  mother  earnest. 
But  it  is  not  made  ready, 
Nor  its  depth  measured, 
Nor  is  it  seen 
How  long  it  shall  be. 
Now  I  bring  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  be ; 
Now  I  shall  measiure  thee, 
And  the  mould  afterwards. 

Thy  house  is  not 
Highly  timbered, 
It  is  unhigh  and  low ; 
When  thou  art  therein. 
The  heel-ways  are  low. 
The  side-ways  unhigh. 
The  roof  is  built 
Thy  breast  full  nigh. 
So  thou  shalt  in  mould 
Dwell  full  cold. 
Dimly  and  dark. 

Doorless  is  that  house, 
And  dark  it  is  within  ; 
There  thou  art  &st  detained, 
And  Death  hath  the  key. 
Loathsome  is  that  earth-house. 
And  grim  within  to  dwell 
There  thou  shalt  dwell. 
And  worms  shall  divide  thee. 

Thus  thou  art  laid. 
And  leavest  thy  friends; 
Thou  hast  no  friend. 
Who  will  come  to  thee, 
Who  will  ever  see 
How  that  house  pleaseth  thee; 
Who  will  ever  open 
The  door  for  thee 
And  descend  after  thee. 
For  soon  thou  art  loatnsome 
And  hatefhl  to  see. 


KINQ  CHBISTIAK.  i5B 

KING  CHRISTIAN. 

A     NATIONAL     BOKO    OV     DENMARK. 
FBOM  THV  DAjnSB  Of  JOHAJTKBS  XTALD.      0 

Kino  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast 

In  mist  and  smoke ; 
His  sword  was  hammering  so  hat. 
Through  Gothic  hehn  and  brain  it  passed ; 
Then  sank  each  hostile  hulk  and  mast, 

In  mist  and  smoke. 
"Fly!"  shouted  they,  "fly,  he  who  can! 
Who  braves  of  Denmark's  Christian 

The  stroke  ? " 

Nils  Juel  gave  heed  to  the  tempest's  roar. 

Now  is  the  hour! 
He  hoisted  his  blood-red  flag  once  more, 
And  smote  upon  the  foe  full  sore, 
And  shouted  loud,  through  the  tempest's  roar, 

"Now  is  the  hour  !** 
"  Fly  ! "  shouted  they,  "  for  shelter,  fly ! 
Of  Denmark's  Juel  who  can  defy 

The  power? 
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North  Sea !  a  glimpse  of  Weesel  rent 

Thv  murky  sky! 
Then  champions  to  thine  arms  were  sent; 
Terror  and  Death  glared  where  he  went ; 
From  the  waves  was  heard  a  wail,  that  rent 

Thy  murky  sky! 
From  Denmark,  thunders  Tordenskiol', 
Let  each  to  Heaven  comi^iend  his  soul. 

And  fly! 

Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  might ! 

Dark-rolling  wave ! 
Receive  thy  friend,  who,  sopming  flight, 
Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despi^ 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest's  might| 

Dark-rolling  wave! 
And  amid  pleasures  and  alarms. 
And  war  and  victory,  be  thine  arms 

My  gravel 
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THE  HAPPIEST  LAND. 

FRAQKENT  OF  ▲  MODERN  BALLAD. 
FEOM  THJB  OEailAK. 

There  sat  one  day  in  quiet, 

£7  an  alehouse  on  the  Rhine^ 
Four  hale  and  hearty  fellows, 

And  drank  the  precious  wine. 

The  landlord's  daughter  filled  their  cups, 

Around  the  rustic  board ; 
Then  sat  they  all  so  calm  and  still, 

And  spake  not  one  rude  word. 

But,  when  the  maid  departed, 

A  Swabian  raised  his  hand, 
And  cried,  all  hot  and  flushed  with  wine, 

*'  Long  live  the  Swabian  land  1 

*^The  greatest  kingdom  upon  earth 

Cannot  with  that  compare; 
With  all  the  stout  and  hardy  men 

And  the  nut-brown  maidens  there.** 

"Ha!"  cried  a  Saxon,  laughing, — 
And  dashed  his  beard  with  wine; 

<'I  had  rather  live  in  Lapland, 
Than  that  Swabian  land  of  thine ! 

^The  goodliest  land  on  all  this  earth, 

It  is  the  Saxon  land ! 
There  have  I  as  manv  maidens 

Aa  fingers  on  this  hand  1 '' 

"  Hold  your  tongues  !  both  Swabian  and  Saxon  I  * 

A  bold  Bohemian  cries ; 
<'  If  there's  a  heaven  upon  this  earth. 

In  Bohemia  it  lies. 

"  Thei^  the  tailor,  blows  the  flute. 

And  the  cobbler  blows  the  horn, 
And  the  miner  blows  the  bugle. 

Over  mountain  gorge  and' bourn." 


And  then  the  landlord's  daughter 
Up  to  heaven  raised  her  hand. 

And  said,  ''Ye  may  no  more  contend,- 
niere  lies  the  happiest  land  ! " 
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THE  WAVE. 

WmOM  TBM  QMBMAX  OF  TIKDOK. 

"  Whither,  thou  turbid  wave  ? 
Whither,  with  so  much  haste, 
As  if  a  thief  wert  thou  f " 

^  I  am  the  Wave  of  Life, 
Stained  with  my  margin's  dust; 
From  the  struggle  ana  the  strife. 
Of  the  narrow  stream  I  fly 
To  the  Sea's  immensity. 
To  wash  from  me  the  slime 
Of  the  muddy  banks  of  Time." 


THE  DEAD. 

raoM  TBI  oaaMAV  or  klopstocx. 

How  they  so  softly  rest, 
All,  all  the  holy  dead, 
Unto  whose  dwelline-plaoe 
Now  doth  my  soul  draw  near ! 
How  they  so  softly  rest. 
All  in  their  silent  graves. 
Deep  to  corruption 
Slowly  down-sinking! 

And  they  no  longer  weep. 
Here,  where  complaint  is  still ! 
And  they  nd  longer  feel, 
Here,  where  aU  gladness  flies! 
And,  by  thy  cypresses 
Softly  overshadowed, 
Until  the  Angel 
Calls  them,  they  slumber ! 


THE  BIRD  AND  THE  SHIP. 

FBOM  TBB  amaMAM  OW  XtfrlXSB. 

«  The  riven  rush  into  the  sea, 
By  castle  and  town  they  go ; 

The  winds  behind  them  menily 
Their  noisy  trumpets  blow. 
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"The  clouds  are  passing  far  and  high. 

We  little  birds  in  them  play; 
And  everything,  that  can  sing  and  fly. 

Goes  with  us,  and  &x  away. 

"  I  greet  thee,  bonny  boat !  Whither,  or  whence, 
With  thy  fluttering  golden  band  f  " 

**  I  greet  thee,  little  bird !    To  the  wide  sea 
I  haste  from  the  narrow  land. 

"Full  and  swollen  is  eveiy  sail; 

I  see  no  longer  a  hill, 
I  have  trusted  all  to  the  sounding  gale. 

And  it  will  not  let  me  stand  still. 

"  And  witt  thou,  little  bird,  go  with  us  ? 

Thou  mayest  stand  on  the  mainmast  tall. 
For  full  to  sinking  is  my  house 

With  merry  companions  all." — 

"  I  need  not  an$l  seek  not  company, 
Bonny  boat,  I  can  sing  all  alone; 

For  the  mainmast  tall  too  heavy  am  I, 
Bonny  boat,  I  have  wings  of  my  own. 

"High  over  the  sails,  high  over  the  mast, 

Who  shall  gainsay  these  joys  ? 
When  thy  merry  companions  are  still,  at  last, 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

*'Who  neither  may  rest,  nor  listen  may, 

God  bless  them  evei^  one ! 
I  dart  away,  in  the  bright  blue  day. 

And  the  golden  fields  of  the  sun. 

"Thus  do  I  sing  my  weary  song. 

Wherever  the  four  winds  blow ; 
And  this  same  song,  my  whole  life  lone 

Neither  Poet  nor  Printer  may  know.*^ 


WHITHER? 

FBOM  TRX  OXBICAX  OF  MXtLLZR. 

I  HEARD  a  brooklet  gushing 
From  its  rooky  fountain  near 

Down  into  the  vallev  rushing. 
So  f^resh  and  woncuous  clear. 


I  know  Dot  what  cama  o*er  me. 

Nor  who  the  oounael  gave  ; 
But  I  must  hasten  downward, 

AD  with  m;  pilgrim-atave ; 

Downward,  and  ever  brther, 

And  ever  the  brook  beside ; 
And  ever  &eaber  murmured, 

And  ever  dearer,  the  tide. 

Is  thia  the  war  I  waa  going! 

Whither,  0  brooklet,  say ! 
Thoa  hast,  with  th;  soft  murmur. 

Murmured  mj  aenses  away. 
What  do  I  ssj  of  a  mnrmur  I 

That  ean  no  murmur  be ; 
"Tis  the  irater-nymphs,  that  are  singiDg 

Their  roundelafs  mider  me. 
Let  them  sing,  mj  friend,  let  them  murmur. 

And  wonder  merrilj  near  ; 
The  wheels  of  a  mill  are  going 

In  everj  brooklet  clear. 


I  Kxow  a  maiden  &ir  to  see, 

Take  carel 
^e  can  both  &lBe  and  friendly  be^ 

Beware  1    Beware  I 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

She  has  two  ejBe,  ao  aolt  and  brown, 

Take  oarel 
She  gives  a  aide^lance  and  looks  down. 

Beware  I    Beware ! 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fboling  thee  1 

And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hue. 

Take  oarel 
And  what  she  sajs,  it  is  not  true. 

Beware  I    Bewat«l 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 
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She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  snow. 

Take  care! 
She  knows  how  much  it  is  beet  to  show, 

Beware !    Beware ! 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  &ir, 

Take  care ! 
It  is  a  foolVcan  for  thee  to  wear, 

Beware !    Beware  1 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 


SONG  OF  THE  BELL. 

FKOM  THK  OKBMAK. 

Bell!  thou  soundest  merrily, 
When  the  bridal  r>art7 

To  the  church  aoth  hie! 
Bell!  thou  soundest  solemnly. 
When,  on  Sabbath  morning, 

Fields  deserted  lie! 

Bell !  thou  soimdest  merrily ; 
Tellest  thou  at  evening, 

Bed-time  draweth  nigh ! 
Bell!  thou  soundest  mournfully; 
Tellest  thou  the  bitter 

Parting  hath  gone  by ! 

Say!  how  canst  thou  mourn? 
How  oanst  thou  rejoice  ? 

Thou  art  but  metal  dull! 
And  yet  all  our  sorrowings, 
And  all  our  rejoicings. 

Thou  dost  feel  them  all! 

God  hath  wonders  many, 
Which  we  cannot  fathom, 

Placed  within  thy  form! 
When  the  heart  is  sinking. 
Thou  alone  canst  raise  it. 

Trembling  in  the  storm ! 
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THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA. 

nOM  THE  aWMMAJH  OW  XnOAKD. 

^HAfiT  thou  seen  thai  lordly  castle^ 
That  Castle  by  the  Sea? 
Golden  and  red  above  it 
•  The  clouds  float  gorgeously.  ' 

''And  fiedn  it  would  stoop  downward 
To  the  mirrored  wave  below ; 
And  fain  it  would  soar  upward 
In  the  evening's  crimson  glow." 

"Well  have  I  seen  that  castle. 
That  Castle  by  the  Sea, 
And  the  moon  above  it  standing. 
And  the  mist  rise  solemnly.*' 

''The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean, 
Had  they  a  merry  chime? 
Didst  thou  hear,  from  those  loftv  chambers, 
The  harp  and  the  minstrel's  rhyme?" 

"  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean, 
They  rested  quietly. 
But  I  heard  on  the  gale  a  sound  of  wail. 
And  tears  came  to  mine  eye." 

"And  sawest  thou  on  the  turrets 
The  King  and  his  royal  bride? 
And  the  wave  of  their  crimson  mantles  ? 
And  the  golden  crown  of  pride? 

"  Led  they  not  forth,  in  rapture, 

A  beauteous  maiden  theSre  t 
'  Resplendent  as  the  morning  sun, 

Beaming  with  golden  hiur?" 

"  Well  saw  I  the  ancient  parents. 
Without  the  crown  of  pride ; 
They  were  moving  slow,  m  weeds  of  woe. 
No  maiden  was  by  their  side ! " 
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THE    BLACK    KNIGHT. 
VBOM  Tm  oxBiLur  or  uhlaxd. 

TwAS  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Gladness, 
When  woods  and  fields  put  off  all  sadness. 

Thus  began  the  King  and  spake; 
''So  from  the  halls 
Of  ancient  Hofburg's  walls, 

A  luxuriant  Spring  shall  break" 

Drums  and  trumpets  echo  loudly, 
Wave  the  crimson  banners' proudlj. 

From  balcony  the  King  looked  on ; 
In  the  play  of  spears, 
Fell  all  the  cavauers, 

Before  the  monarch's  stalwart  son. 

To  the  barrier  of  the  fight 
Rode  at  last  a  sable  knight. 

"  Sir  Knight !  your  name  and  scutcheon,  say  ! 
«  Should  I  speak  it  here, 
Ye  would  stand  aghast  with  fSb^r; 

I  am  a  Prince  of  mighty  swayl" 

When  he  rode  into  the  lists, 

The  arch  of  heaven  grew  black  with  mists. 

And  the  castle  'gan  to  rock. 
At  the  first  blow. 
Fell  the  youl^  from  saddle-bow. 

Hardly  rises  from  the  shock. 

Pipe  and  viol  call  the  dances, 

Torch-light  through  the  high  halls  glances ; 

Waves  a  miffhty  shadow  in; 
With  manner  bland 
Doth  ask  the  maiden's  hand. 

Doth  with  her  the  dance  begin; 

Danced  in  sable  iron  sark, 
Danced  a  measure  weird  and  dark, 

Ooldly  clasped  her  limbs  around. 
From  breast  and  hair 
Down  fiUl  from  her  the  fiur 

Flowerets,  faded,  to  the  ground. 
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To  the  sumptuous  banquet  came 
Every  Knight  and  every  Dame. 

'Twist  son  and  daughter  all  distraught, 
With  mournful  mind 
The  ancient  King  reclined, 

Gazed  at  them  in  silent  thought. 

Pale  the  children  both  did  look. 
But  the  guest  a  beaker  took ; 

^^  Golden  wine  will  make  you  whole  !*' 
The  children  drank, 
Grave  many  a  courteous  thank ; 

'^  Oh,  that  draught  was  very  cool ! " 

Each  the  Father's  breast  embraces. 
Son  and  daughter;  and  their  faces 

Colourless  grow  utterly. 
Whichever  way 
Looks  the  fear-struck  father  grey. 

He  beholds  his  children  die. 

**  Woe !  the  blessed  children  both 
Takest  thou  in  the  joy  of  youth; 

Take  me,  too,  the  joyless  f&ther ! " 
Spake  the  grim  Guest, 
from  his  hollow,  cavernous  breast, 

**  Roses  in  the  Spring  I  gather ! " 


SONG  OF  THE  SILENT  LAND. 

raOM  THX  OSBMAH  OF  SALI& 

Into  the  Silent  Land ! 

Ah !  who  shall  lead  us  thither  1 

Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly  gather. 

And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the  strand 

Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Thither,  oh,  thither, 

Into  the  Silent  Landf 

Into  the  Silent  Land! 

To  you,  ye  boundless  regions 

Of  all  perfection !    Tender  morning  visions 

Of  beauteous  souls  1    The  Future's  pledge  and  band 

Who  in  life*^  battle  firm  doth  standi 

Shall  bear  Hope's  tender  blossoms 

Into  the  Silent  Land! 
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0  Land  !    0  Land  I 

For  all  the  bi'oken-hearted 

The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted. 

Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand 

To  lead  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Into  the  land  of  the  great  Departed, 

Into  the  Silent  Land! 


THE  HEMLOCK-TREE. 

0  HEMLOCE-TRE£ !  0  hemlock-tree !  how  faithful  are  thy  branches! 

Green  not  alone  in  summer  time, 

But  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime  ! 
0  hemlock-tree  !  0  hemlock-tree !  how  futhf ul  are  thy  branches ! 

0  maiden  fair !  0  maiden  fair  !  how  fEuthless  is  thy  bosom ! 

To  love  me  in  proaperity. 

And  leave  me  m  adversity! 
0  maiden  fair !  0  maiden  fair !   how  fiiithless  is  thy  bosom ! 

The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st  for  thine  ft^mri^p]^  f 

So  long  as  summer  laughs  she  sin^, 

But  in  the  autumn  spreads  her  winzs. 
The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak^t  for  thine  example ! 

The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brook,  is  mirror  of  thy  fiilsehood ! 

It  flows  so  long  as  falls  the  rain. 

In  drought  its  springs  soon  dty  again. 
The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brook,  is  mirror  of  thy  fiilBehood ! 


ANNIE  OF  THARAW. 

FROM  THE  LOW  OEBHAN  OW  8IX0N  DACR. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  true  love  of  old. 
She  is  my  life,  and  my  goods,  and  my  gold. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  her  heart  once  a^in 
To  me  has  surrendered  in  joy  and  m  pain. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  riches,  my  good, 
Thou,  0  my  soul,  my  flesh,  and  my  blood ! 

Then  come  the  wild  weather,  come  sleet  or  come  snow, 
Wo  will  stand  by  each  other,  however  it  blow. 

Oppression,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  pain. 
Shall  be  to  our  true  love  as  links  to  the  chain. 
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Ab  the  palm-tree  standeth  so  straight  and  so  tall. 

The  more  the  hail  beats,  and  the  more  the  rains  &11,— 

So  love  in  our  hearts  shall  grow  mighty  and  stronff. 
Through  crosses,  through  sorrows,  through  manifold  wrong. 

Shouldst  thou  be  torn  from  me  to  wander  alone 

lu  a  desolate  knd  where  the  sun  is  scarce  known, — 

Through  forests  111  follow,  and  where  the  sea  flow& 
Through  ice,  and  through  iron,  through  armies  of  foes. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  light  and  my  sun. 

The  threads  of  our  two  lives  are  woven  in  one. 

Whatever  I  have  bidden  thee  thou  hast  obeyed. 
Whatever  forbidden  thou  hast  not  gainsaid. 

How  in  the  turmoil  of  life  can  love  stand. 

Where  there  is  not  one  heart,  and  one  mouth,  and  one  hand ! 

Some  seek  for  dissension,  and  trouble,  and  strife; 
Like  a  dog  and  a  cat  live  such  man  and  wife. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  such  is  not  our  love ; 
Thou  art  my  lambkin,  my  chick,  and  my  dove. 

Whatever  my  desire  is,  in  thine  may  be  seen ; 

I  am  king  of  the  household,  and  thou  art  its  queen. 

It  is  this,  O  my  Annie,  my  heart's  sweetest  rest, 
That  makes  of  us  twain  but  one  soul  in  one  breast. 

This  turns  to  a  heaven  the  hut  where  we  dwell ; 
While  wrangling  soon  changes  a  home  to  a  helL 


THE  STATUE  OVER  THE  CATHEDRAL  DOOR. 

roOM  THX  OCRMAM  09  JULIUB  UOUV. 

Forms  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing 

The  cathedral  door  above; 
Yet  I  saw*  but  one  among  them 

Who  hath  soothed  my  soul  with  love. 

In  his  mantle. — wound  about  him, 

.As  their  robes  the  sowers  wind, — 

Bore  he  swallows  and  their  fledglmgs. 

Flowers  and  weeds  of  every  find. 

H  H 
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And  80  stands  he  calm  and  childlike. 
High  in  wind  and  tempest  wild; 

Ob,  were  I  like  him  exalted, 
I  would  be  like  him,  a  child ! 

And  my  songs, — ^green  leases  and  bloesoms,- 
To  the  doors  of  heaven  would  bear. 

Calling,  even  in  storm  and  tempest, 
Bound  me  still  these  birds  of  air. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CROSSBILL. 

TBOH.  THK  GERMAN  OF  JUUTTB  X08CN. 

On  the  cross  the  dying  Saviour 
Heavenward  lifts  bis  eyelids  calm, 

Feels,  but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembling 
In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

And  by  all  the  world  forsaken. 
Sees  he  how  with  zealous  care 

At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron 
A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring, 
With  its  beak  it  dotb  not  cease, 

From  the  cross  'twould  free  the  Saviourj 
Its  Creator's  Son  release. 

And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness : 
"  Blest  be  thou  of  all  the  good ! 

Bear  as  token  of  this  moment, 
Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood  ! " 

And  that  bird  is  called  the  crossbill ; 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear, 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 

Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear. 


THE  SEA  HATH  ITS  PEAELS. 

nOM  TBS  OXRICAII  OF  HXINBIOH  HKIKS. 

Thb  sea  hath  its  pearls, 
Tbe  heaven  hath  its  stars; 

But  mv  heart,  my  heart, 
My  heart  hath  its  love. 
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Great  are  the  sea  and  the  heaven ; 

Yet  greater  is  my  heart, 
And  fairer  than  pearls  and  stars 

Flashes  and  beams  my  love. 

Thou  little,  youthfiil  maiden, 

Come  unto  my  great  heart ; 
My  heart,  and  the  sea,  and  the  heaven. 

Are  melting  away  with  love! 


POETIC  APHORISMS. 

FROM  THK  BIKirOEDICHTX  OW  nUXDBICH  VOH  LOOAV,  nVUmXHTB  CEXTUBT. 

HONET. 

Whebeunto  is  money  good  f 
Who  has  it  not  wants  hardihood, 
Who  has  it  has  much  trouble  and  care, 
Who  once  has  had  it  has  despur. 

THE  BEST  MEDICINES. 

Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose, 
Slam  the  door  on  the  doctoris  nose. 

SIK. 

Manlike  is  it  to  fall  into  sin, 
Fiend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein, 
Christ-like  is  it  for  sin  to  grieve, 
God-like  is  it  all  sin  to  leave. 

POVEBTT  AND  BLINDNEBS. 

A  blind  man  is  a  poor  man,  and  blind  a  poor  man  is ; 
For  the  former  seeth  no  man,  and  the  latter  no  man  sees. 

LAW  OF  LIFE. 

Live  I,  so  live  I, 
To  my  Lord  heartilv, 
To  my  Prince  faithmlly, 
To  my  Neighbour  honestly. 
Die  I,  so  die  L 

GBEEDS. 

Lutheran,  Popish,  Calvinistic,  all  these  creeds  and  doctrines 

three 
Extant  are ;  but  still  the  doubt  is,  where  Christianity  may  be. 
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THE  BSSTLE88  HBABT. 

A  millstone  and  the  human  heart  are  driven  ever  lomid ; 
If  they  have  nothing  else  to  grind,  they  must  themselves  be 
ground. 

CHBIBTIAN  LOVB. 

Whilom  Love  was  like  a  fire,  and  warmth  and  oomfort  H 

bespoke ; 
But,  alas !   it  now  is  quenched,  and  only  bites  us,  like  the 

smoke. 

ART  AND  TACT. 

Intelligence  and  courtesy  not  always  are  combined ; 
Often  in  a  wooden  house  a  golden  room  we  find. 

BEIRIBUTIOH. 

Though  the  mills  of  Qod  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding 
small; 


Though  with  jpatience  he  stands  waiting,  with  exactneas  grinds 


he 

TBUTH. 


When  by  night  the  frogs  are  croakinR,  kindle  but  a  torch's  fire, 
Ha !  how  soon  they  all  are  silent !    Tnus  Truth  silenoes  the  liar. 


If  perhaps  these  rhymes  of  mine  should  sound  not  well  in 

strangers'  ears, 
They  have  only  to  bethink  them  that  it  happens  ao  with 

theirs; 
For  so  long  as  words,  like  mortals,  call  a  fiitherland  their  own, 
They  will  be  most  highly  valued  where  they  are  best  and 

longest  known. 
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THE  BUND  GIEL  OF  CASTfiL-CUIU^. 

FBOM  THS  OASOOV  OT  JABMIV. 


Only  the  Lowland  tongue  of  Bootland  mic^t 
Beheane  this  little  tragedy  ari^t ; 
Let  me  attempt  it  with  an  Engliah  quill : 
And  take,  O  Header,  for  the  deed  the  wilL 


At  the  foot  of  the  mountam  height 

Where  is  perched  Cast^-Cuill^, 
When  the  apple,  the  plum,  and  the  almond-tree, 

In  the  plain  below  were  growing  white, 

This  is  the  song  one  might  peroeive 
On  a  Wednesday  mom  of  Saint  Joseph's  Eve : 

"  The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads  should  bloom. 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home! 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day !" 

This  old  Te  Deum,  rustic  rites  attending^ 
Seemed  from  the  clouds  descending; 
When  lo !  a  merry  company 
Of  rosy  village  ^Is,  clean  as  the  eye, 

Each  one  with  her  attendant  swain. 
Came  to  the  cliff,  all  singing  the  same  strain; 
Resembling  there,  so  near  imto  the  sky, 
Rejoicing  aneels,  that  kind  Heaven  has  sent 
For  their  delight  and  our  encouragement. 

Together  blending. 

And  soon  descenmi^ 

The  narrow  sweep 

Of  the  hill-side  steep, 

They  wind  aslant 

Towards  Saint  Amant, 

Through  leafy  alleys 

Of  venlurous  valleys 

With  meny  sallies 

Singing  their  chant: 

'^The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads  should  bloom, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home ! 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  fiiir  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day ! " 
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It  is  Baptiate,  and  his  affianced  maiden, 
TVith  garlands  for  the  bridal  laden! 

The  sky  was  blue ;  without  one  cloud  of  gloom> 

The  sun  of  March  was  shining  brightly, 
And  to  the  air  the  freshening  wind  gave  lightly 

Its  breathings  of  perfume. 

When  one  beholds  the  dusky  hedges  blossom, 
A  rustic  bridal,  ah !  how  sweet  it  is ! 

To  sounds  of  joyous  melodies. 
That  touch  with  tenderness  the  trembling  bosom, 
A  band  of  maidens 
Gayly  frolicking, 
A  band  of  youngsters 
Wildly  rollicking! 
Kissing, 
Caressing, 
With  fingers  pressing. 

Till  in  the  veriest 
Madness  of  mirth,  as  they  dance. 
They  retreat  and  advance, 
Tryine  whose  laugh  shall  be  loudest  and  merriest ; 
While  the  bride,  with  roguish  eyes, 
Sporting  with  them,  now  escapes  and  cries: 
'^  Those  who  catch  me 
Married  verily 
This  year  shall  be!" 

And  all  pursue  with  eager  haste. 
And  all  attain  what  they  pursue. 
And  touch  her  pretty  apron  fresh  and  new. 
And  the  linen  kirtle  round  her  waist 

Meanwhile,  whence  comes  it  that  among 

These  youthful  maidens  fresh  and  fair. 

So  joyous,  with  such  laughing  air, 

Baptiste  stands  sighing,  with  silent  tongue. 

And  yet  the  bride  is  fair  and  young! 
Is  it  Saint  Joseph  would  say  to  us  all, 
lliat  love,  o*er-hasty,  precedeth  a  &11? 

Oh,  no !  for  a  maiden  frail,  I  trow, 

Never  bore  so  lofty  a  brow ! 
What  lovers !  they  give  not  a  single  caress. 
To  see  them  so  careless  and  cold  to-day, 

These  are  ^rand  people,  one  would  say. 
What  ails  fiaptiste  ?  what  grief  doth  him  oppress  1 
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It  in,  that,  half-waj  up  the  hill, 
In  70x1  cottage,  by  whose  waUs 
Stand  the  cart-house  and  the  staUs, 
Dwelleth  the  blind  orphan  still. 
Daughter  of  a  veteran  old ; 
And  you  must  know,  one  year  ago, 
That  Margaret,  the  voimg  and  tender, 
Was  the  village  pride  and  splendour. 
And  Baptiste  her  lover  bold. 
Love,  the  deceiver,  them  ensnared  ; 
For  them  the  altar  was  prepared ; 
But,  alas !  the  summer's  bhght, 
The  dread  disease  that  none  can  stay, 
The  pestilence  that  walks  by  night. 
Took  the  young  bride's  sight  away. 

All  at  the  father's  stem  command  was  changed ; 
Their  peace  was  gone,  but  not  their  love  estranged. 
Wearied  at  home,  ere  Ions  the  lover  fled ; 

Betumed  but  three  short  days  ago. 

The  golden  chain  they  round  him  throw. 

He  is  enticed,  and  onward  led 

To  marr^  Angela,  and  yet 

Is  thinking  ever  of  Margaret. 

Then  suddenly  a  maiden  cried, 

**  Anna,  Theresa,  Mary,  Kate  ! 
Here  comes  the  cripple  Jane  ! "    And  by  a  fountain's  side 

A  woman,  bent  and  grey  with  years, 

Under  the  mulberry-trees  appears. 

And  all  towards  her  run,  as  fleet 

As  had  they  wings  upon  their  feet. 

It  is  that  (fane,  the  cripple  Jane, 

Is  a  soothsayer,  wary  and  kind. 
She  telleth  fortunes,  and  none  complain. 
She  promises  one  a  village  swain. 
Another  a  happy  wedding-day, 
And  the  bride  a  lovely  boy  straightway. 
All  comes  to  pass  as  she  avers ; 
She  never  deceives,  she  never  errs. 

But  for  this  once  the  village  seer 
Wears  a  countenance  severe. 
And  from  beneath  her  eyebrows  thin  and  white 
Her  two  eyes  flash  like  cannons  bright 
Aimed  at  the  bridegroom  in  waistcoat  blue, 
Who,  like  a  statue,  stands  in  view ; 


And  fliii:  wa.t  siknt ;  and  tlio 

S,ni,-  fr.iTil  tacb  cyo  escape  u 

Jiut  OQ  1  little  streaiiilot  ail> 

Wh»t  are  two  drojia  of 

Sfkrldened  a  momeut,  thi 

Besamed  the  diiDoe  aad 

The  bridegroom  only  waa  pa 

And  down  gree 

Of  verdurous  vi 

With  merry  sal 

They  sang  the 

"The  roadit  should  blossom, 
So  fair  »  bride  shall  leave  h 
Should  bloesom  and  bloom  ' 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  paaa  to 


But  beautiful  as  some  air  ( 
Thos  lamentod  Margare 
In  her  cottage  lone  and 

"  He  has  arrived  !  arriv' 
Tet  Jane  has  named  him  a 

Arrived !  yet  keeps  alo 
And  kcows  that  of  my  nigl 
Knows  that  long  months  I 
And  count  the  moments  ail 

e!  keep  the  promiaso 
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Day  has  blue  heavens  but  Baptiste  has  blue  eyes ; 
Within  them  shiues  for  me  a  heaven  of  love, 
A  heaven  all  happiness^  like  that  above, 

No  more  of  grief !  no  more  of  lassitude ! 
Earth  I  forget, — and  heaven,  and  all  distresses, 
When  seated  by  my  side  mv  hand  he  presses  ; 

But  when  alone,  rememoer  all! 
Where  is  Baptiste?  he  hears  not  when  I  call! 
A  branch  of  ivy,  dying  on  the  ground, 

I  need  some  bough  to  twine  arouud ! 
In  pity  come  !   be  to  my  suffering  kind ! 
True  love,  they  say,  in  grief  doth  more  abound ! 

What  then — when  one  is  blind? 

"  Who  knows  ?  perhaps  I  am  forsaken  ! 
Ah !   woe  is  me  !  then  bear  me  to  my  grave ! 

0  God  !  what  thoughts  within  me  waken! 
Away !  he  will  return !   I  do  but  rave ! 

He  will  return  !  I  need  not  fear ! 

He  swore  it  by  our  Saviour  dear; 

He  could  not  come  at  his  own  will ; 

Is  weary,  or  perhaps  is  ill ! 

Perhaps  his  heart,  in  this  disguise. 

Prepares  for  me  some  sweet  surprise  I 
But  some  one  comes !    Though  blind,  my  heart  can  see  1 
And  that  deceives  me  not !  *tis  he !  'tis  he ! " 

And  the  door  ajar  is  set. 

And  poor,  confidine  Margaret 
Bises,  with  outstretched  arms,  but  sightless  eyes ; 
'Tis  only  Paul,  her  brother,  who  thus  cries : — 

"  Angela  the  bride  has  passed ! 

1  saw  the  wedding  guests  go  by ; 

Tell  me,  my  sister,  why  were  we  not  asked  t 
For  all  are  there  but  you  and  I!" 

"  Angela  married  !  and  not  send  , 

To  tell  her  secret  unto  me ! 
Oh,  speak !  who  may  the  bridegroom  be  ?" 
''My  sister,  'tis  Baptiste,  thy  fiiend!" 

A  cry"  the  blind  girl  gave,  but  nothing  said ; 
A  milky  whiteness  spreads  upon  her  cheeks; 

An  icy  hand,  as  heavy  as  lead. 

Descending,  as  her  brother  speE^LS, 

Upon  her  heart,  that  has  ceased  to  beat. 

Suspends  awhile  its  life  and  heat. 
She  stands  beside  the  boy,  now  sore  distressed, 
A  wax  Madonna  as  a  peasant  dressed. 
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At  length,  the  bridal  song  again 
Brings  her  back  to  her  sorrow  and  pain. 

"  Hark !  the  joyous  airs  are  ringing ! 
Sister,  dost  thou  hear  them  singing? 
How  merrily  thev  laugh  and  jest ! 
Would  we  were  bidden  with  the  rest ! 
1  would  don  my  hose  of  homespun  grey, 
And  my  doublet  of  linen  striped  and  gay ; 
Perhaps  they  will  come ;  for  thejr  do  not  wed 
Till  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock,  it  is  said!" 

"  I  know  it  1 "  answered  Margaret ; 
Whom  the  vision,  with  aspect  black  as  jet, 

Mastered  again ;  and  its  hand  of  ice 
Held  her  heart  crushed,  as  in  a  vice ! 

"  Paul,  be  not  sad  !    *Tis  a  holiday ; 

To-morrow  put  on  thy  doublet  gay ! 

But  leave  me  now  for  a  while  suone." 

Away,  with  a  hop  and  a  jump,  went  Paul, 

And,  as  he  whistled  along  the  hall, 

Entered  Jane,  the  crippled  crone. 

"  Holy  Virgin !  what  dreadful  heat ! 

I  am  faint,  and  weary,  and  out  of  breath. 

But  thou  art  cold,— art  chill  as  death; 

My  little  friend!  what  ails  thee,  sweet  1" 
*'  Nothing !  I  heard  them  singing  home  the  bride ; 

And,  as  I  listened  to  the  song, 

I  thought  my  turn  would  come  ere  long, 

Thou  knowest  it  is  at  Whitsuntide. 

Thy  cards  forsooth  can  never  lie, 

To  me  such  joy  they  prophesy, 

Thy  skill  shall  be  vaunted  fiur  and  wide 

When  they  behold  him  at  my  side. 

And,  poor  Baptists,  what  sayest  thou? 
It  must,  seem  long  to  him  ; — ^methinks  I  see  him  now  * " 

Jane,  shuddering,  her  hand  doth  press : 

"Thy  love  I  cannot  all  approve; 
We  must  not  trust  too  much  to  happiness ; — 
Go,  pray  to  Qod,  that  thou  mayst  love  him  less ! " 

"  The  more  I  pray,  the  more  I  love ! 
It  is  no  sin,  for  Qod  is  on  my  side !  ** 
It  was  enough ;  and  Jane  no  more  replied. 

Now  to  all  hope  her  heart  is  barred  and  cold; 
But  to  deceive  the  beldame  old 
She  takes  a  sweet,  contented  air. 
Speaks  of  fool  weather  or  of  (air, 
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At  every  word  the  maiden  smiles  1 
Thus  the  beguiler  she  beguiles; 
So  that,  departing  at  the  evening*s  close, 

She  says,  **  She  may  be  sav^  ;  she  nothing  knows  ! " 

Poor  Jane,  the  cunning  sorceress! 
Now  that  thou  wouldst,  thou  art  no  prophetess ; 
This  morning,  in  the  fulness  of  thy  heart. 

Thou  wast  so,  fiu:  beyond  thine  art  1 

IIL 

Now  rings  the  bell,  nine  times  reyerberating, 
And  the  white  daybreak,  stealing  up  the  sky. 
Sees  in  two  cottages  two  maidens  waiting, 
How  differently! 

Queen  of  a  day,  by  flatterers  caressed. 
The  one  puts  on  her  cross  and  crown. 
Decks  with  a  huge  bouquet  her  breast. 
And  flaunting,  fluttering  up  and  down. 
Looks  at  herself,  and  cannot  rest. 

The  other,  blind,  within  her  little  room. 

Has  neither  crown  nor  flower's  perfume ; 
But  in  their  stead  for  something  gropes  apart. 

That  in  a  drawer's  recess  doth  he, 
And,  'neath  her  bodice  of  bright  scarlet  dye, 

Convulsive  clasps  it  to  her  heart. 

The  one,  fantastic,  light  as  air, 

'Mid  kisses  ringing. 

And  joyous  singing, 
Forgets  to  say  her  morning  prayer ! 

The  other,  with  cold  drops  upon  her  brow. 

Joins  her  two  hands,  and  kneels  upon  the  floor, 
And  whispers,  as  her  brother  opes  the  door, 
"  0  God  !  forgive  me  now  ! 

And  then  the  orphan,  voung  and  blind. 
Conducted  by  her  brotner's  hand. 
Towards  the  church,  through  paths  unscanned. 
With  tranquil  air,  her  way  doth  wind. 

Odours  of  laurel,  making  her  faiat  and  pale, 

Round  her  at  times  exhale. 
And  in  the  sky  as  yet  no  sunny  ray. 

But  brumal  vapours  grey. 

Near  that  castle,  fair  to  see. 
Crowded  with  sculptures  old,  in  every  part. 
Marvels  of  nature  and  of  art. 
And  proud  of  its  name  of  high  degree, 
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A  little  chapel,  almost  bare 
At  the  base  of  the  rook,  is  builded  there; 
All  glorious  that  it  lifts  aloof, 
Above  each  jealous  cottage  roof, 
Its  sacred  summit,  swept  by  autumn  gales, 
And  its  blackened  steeple  high  in  air. 
Bound  which  the  osprey  screams  and  sails. 

"  Paul,  lay  thy  noisy  rattle  by ! " 
Thus  Margaret  said.    ''Where  are  we?  we  ascend!" 

"Yes  ;  seeet  thou  not  our  journey's  end  1 
Hearest  not  the  osprey  from  the  belfry  cry? 
The  hideous  bird,  that  brings  ill  luck,  we  know ! 
Dost  thou  remember  when  our  father  said, 

The  night  we  watched  beside  his  bed, 

*  0  daughter,  I  am  weak  and  low ! 
Take  care  of  Paul ;  I  feel  that  I  am  dying ! ' 
And  thou,  and  he,  and  I,  all  fell  to  crying  ? 
Then  on  the  roof  the  osprey  screamed  aloud ; 
And  here  they  brought  our  fiftther  in  his  shroud. 
There  is  his  grave ;  there  stands  the  cross  we  set : 
Why  dost  thou  clasp  me  so,  dear  Margaret  ? 

Come  in !  The  oride  w^il  be  here  soon : 
Thou  tremblest !  0  my  God !  thou  art  going  to  swoon ! " 

She  could  no  more, — the  blind  girl,  weak  and  weary ! 

A  voice  seemed  crying  from  that  grave  so  dreary, 

"  What  wouldst  thou  do,  my  daughter  ?" — and  she  started  ; 

And  quick  recoiled,  aghast,  faint-hearted; 
But  Paul,  impatient,  uiges  ever  more 

Her  steps  towards  the  open  door ; 
And  when,  oeneath  her  feet,  the  unhappy  maid 
Crushes  the  laurel  near  the  house  inmiortal. 
And  with  her  head,  as  Paul  talks  on  again, 

Touches  the  crown  of  filigrane 

Suspended  from  the  low-arched  portal. 

No  more  restrained,  no  more  afraid, 

She  walks,  as  for  a  feast  arrayed, 
And  in  the  ancient  chapel's  sombre  night 

They  both  are  lost  to  sight. 

At  length  the  bell. 
With  booming  sound, 
Sends  forth,  resounding  round. 
Its  hymeneal  peal  o'er  rock  and  down  the  delL 
It  is  broad  day,  with  sunshine  and  with  rain ; 
And  yet  the  guests  delay  not  long. 
For  soon  arrives  the  bridal  train. 
And  with  it  brings  the  village  throng. 
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In  800th,  deceit  maketh  no  mortal  gay, 
For  lo !  Baptiste  on  this  triumphant  day, 
Mute  as  an  idiot,  sad  as  yester-moming, 
Thinks  only  of  the  beldame's  words  of  warning. 

And  Angela  thinks  of  her  cross,  I  wis ; 

To  be  a  bride  is  all !    The  pretty  lisper 

Feels  her  heart  swell  to  hear  all  round  her  whisper, 

'*  How  beautiful !  how  beautiful  she  is  ! " 

But  she  must  calm  that  giddy  head. 

For  already  the  Mass  is  said ; 

At  the  holy  table  stands  the  priest; 
The  wedding  ring  is  blessed ;  Baptiste  receives  it ; 
Ere  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  he  leaves  it, 

He  must  pronounce  one  word  at  least! 
'Tis  spoken;  and  sudden  at  the  groomsman's  side 
**  'Tis  he  ! "  a  well-known  voice  has  cried. 
And  while  the  wedding  guests  all  hold  their  breath, 
Opes  the  confessional,  and  the  blind  girl,  see ! 
''Baptiste,"  she  said,  ''since  thou  hast  wished  my  deaths 
As  holy  water  be  my  blood  for  thee  1 " 
And  calmly  in  the  air  a  knife  suspended! 
Doubtless  her  Ruardian  angel  near  attended. 

For  anguish  did  its  work  so  well. 

That,  ere  the  fatal  stroke  descended, 
Lifeless  she  feU! 

At  eve,  instead  of  bridal  verse. 
The  De  Profundis  filled  the  air ; 
Decked  with  flowers  a  simple  hearse 
To  the  churchyard  forth  they  bear; 
Village  girls  in  robes  of  snow 
Follow,  weeping  as  thev  go ; 
Nowhere  was  a  smile  uiat  day, 

No,  ah,  no !  for  each  one  seemed  to  say  :— 

"  The  roads  should  mourn  and  be  veiled  in  gloom. 

So  fair  a  corpse  shall  leave  its  home  ! 

Should  mourn  and  should  weep,  ah,  well-away ! 

So  fair  a  corpse  shall  pass  to-day ! " 


A  CHMSTHAS  CAROL. 

rSOM  THS  FOtL  BOVBOUIOHOV  Dl  GUI  BAftftZAL. 

I  HEAB  along  our  street 
Pass  t*he  minstrel  throngs ; 
Hark !  they  play  so  sweet. 
On  their  hautboys,  Christmas  songs  I 


Sing  th^m  till  the  nij 

Shephei-Us  at  tlio 

Where  tbo  Babe 

&ng,  with  many 

Christmaa  carols  UDtil 

Let  us  ly  tbo  fii 

Ever  highor 

Sing  them  tjll  the  nil 

These  gocni  poopl 

SoD^  devout  ftDC 

WhOe  tbs  nf  ten 

There  they  Hti"]d  wit 

Let  ua  by  the  fii 

Ever  higher 

Sing  tliom  till  the  ni 

Nuhb  in  frigid  a 

At  this  holy  tidi 

For  want  of  aom 

ChliBtmas  aong3  at  t 

Let  us  by  the  1 

Eyer  higher 

Sing  them  till  the  ni 

WttsherwoTiien  o! 

To  the  Hourid  tb 

Sing  by  rivera  o 

With  uncovored  hea< 

Lot  us  by  the  fi 

Ever  highor 

RiiiD  them  tilL  the  □ 


TALES  OF  A  WAYSIDE  INK 


PRELUDE. 


THE  WATSIDE  IKK. 


One  Autumn  night,  in  Sudbury  town, 

Across  the  meadows  bare  and  brown, 

The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn 

Gleamed  red  with  fire-light  through  the  leares 

Of  woodbine,  hanging  from  the  eaves 

Their  crimson  curtains  rent  and  thin. 

As  ancient  is  this  hostelry 

As  any  in  the  land  may  be. 

Built  m  the  old  (Colonial  day. 

When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 

With  unpler  hospitality ; 

A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  Hall, 

Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay. 

With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall. 

And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 

And  creaking  and  uneven  floors. 

And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled  and  tall. 

A  region  of  repose  it  seems, 
A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams, 
Bemote  among  the  wooded  hills! 
For  there  no  noisy  railway  speeds, 
Its  torch-race  scattering  smoke  and  gleeds; 
But  noon  and  night,  the  panting  teams 
Stop  under  the  great  oaks,  that  throw 
Tangles  of  light  and  shade  below. 
On  roo£s  and  doon  and  window-^ls. 

I  X 


> 
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AcroflB  the  road  the  barns  display 
Their  lines  of  stalls,  their  mows  of  hay, 
Through  the  wide  doors  the  breezes  blow, 
The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro, 
And,  half  effaced  by  rain  and  shine, 
The  Red  Horse  prances  on  the  sigju 
Bound  this  old-fashioned,  quaint  abode 
Deep  silence  reigned,  save  when  a  gust 
Went  rushing  down  the  county  road, 
And  skeletons  of  leaves,  and  dust, 
A  moment  quickened  by  its  breath. 
Shuddered  and  danced  then  dance  of  death. 
And  through  the  ancient  oaks  o*erhead 
Mysterious  voices  moaned  and  fled. 

But  from  the  parlour  of  the  inn 

A  pleasant  murmur  smote  the  ear. 

Like  water  rushing  through  a  weir ; 

Oft  interrupted  by  the  din 

Of  laughter  and  of  loud  applause, 

And,  in  each  intervening  pause. 

The  music  of  a  violin. 

The  fire-light,  shedding  over  all 

The  splendour  of  its  ruddy  glow. 

Filled  the  whole  ^lour  large  and  low ; 

It  gleamed  on  ;sirainscot  and  on  wall. 

It  touched  with  more  than  wonted  grace 

Fair  Princess  Mary's  pictured  face; 

It  bronzed  the  rafters  overhead, 

On  the  old  spinet's  ivory  keys 

It  played  inaudible  melodies, 

It  crowned  the  sombre  clock  with  flame, 

The  hands,  the  hours,  the  maker's  name. 

And  painted  with  a  livelier  red 

The  Landlord's  coat-of-arms  again ; 

And,  flashing  on  the  window-|)ane. 

Emblazoned  with  its  light  and  shade 

The  jovial  riiymes,  that  still  remain, 

Writ  near  a  century  ago, 

By  the  great  Major  Molineaux, 

Whom  Hawthorne  has  immortal  made. 

Before  the  blazing  fire  of  wood 
Erect  the  rapt  musiciaa  stood ; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 
His  head  upon  his  instrument, 
And  seemed  to  listen,  till  he  cau^t 
Gonfeaucma  of  its  snmt  thooghtr- 
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The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  kawDt, 
The  exultation  and  the  nin  ; 
Then,  by  the  nugio  of  his  tat, 
He  soothed  the  throbbing*  of  jia  heart, 
And  lulled  it  into  peftoe  igain. 

Around  the  fireside  at  their  cue 
There  tot  a  eroop  of  friends,  entranced 
With  the  deUdous  meloditt  ; 
Who  from  the  br-off  noisy  town 
Had  t«  the  wayside  inn  come  down. 
To  rett  beneath  its  old  oak-trees, 
llie  fire-light  on  their  bees  gUnced, 
Their  shsdaws  on  the  wainscot  danced. 
And,  though  of  difieient  lands  and  speech. 
Each  bad  bis  tale  to  tell,  and  each 
Was  aniioua  to  be  pleased  and  please. 
And  while  the  sweet  musician  plays. 
Let  me  in  outline  sketch  them  all. 
Perchance  uncouthly  as  the  blais 
With  its  uncertain  touch  portrays 
Their  shadowy  aemblanCB  on  the  wall. 

But  first  the  Landlord  wiU  I  trace; 

Grave  in  bis  aspect  and  attire ; 

A  man  of  andent  pedigree, 

A  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  he, 

Known  in  all  Sudbury  as  "  The  Sqnire," 

Proud  was  he  of  his  name  and  ivx, 

Of  old  Sir  William  and  Sir  Hugh, 

And  in  the  parlour,  full  in  view, 

TTjii  coat-of-arms,  well  framed  and  ^azed. 

Upon  the  wall  in  colours  blazed  ; 

He  beareth  gulea  upon  his  shield, 

A  chevron  argent  in  the  field. 

With  three  wolves'  heads,  and  for  the  crest 

A  wyvem  part-per-pale  addressed 

Upon  a  helmet  haired ;  below 

The  scroll  leads,  "  By  the  name  of  Howe." 

And  ovei  this,  no  longer  bright. 

Though  glimmering  with  a  latent  light, 

Was  nung  the  smotd  his  grandsire  bore. 

In  the  reoellious  days  of  yore, 

Down  there  at  Concord  in  the  fight, 

A  youth  was  there,  of  quiet  ways, 
A  Student  of  old  books  and  days, 
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To  whom  all  tongues  and  lands  were  known, 

And  yet  a  lover  of  bis  own ; 

With  many  a  social  virtue  graced, 

And  yet  a  friend  of  solitude ; 

A  man  of  such  a  genial  mood 

The  heart  of  all  thinp  he  embraced, 

And  yet  of  such  fastidious  taste, 

He  never  found  the  best  too  good. 

Books  were  his  passion  and  delight, 

And  in  his  upper  room  at  home 

Stood  many  a  rare  and  sumptuous  tome, 

In  vellum  bound,  with  gold  bedight, 

Great  volumes  garmented  in  white. 

Recalling  Florence,  Pisa,  Rome. 

He  loved  the  twilight  that  surrounds 

The  border-land  of  old  romance ; 

Where  glitter  hauberk,  helm,  and  lance. 

And  banner  waves,  and  trumpet  soimds, 

And  ladies  ride  with  hawk  on  wrist. 

And  mighty  warriors  sweep  along, 

Hagnifi^  by  the  purple  mist, 

The  dusk  of  centuries  and  of  song. 

The  chronicles  of  Charlemagne, 

Of  Merlin  and  the  Mort  d'Arthure, 

Mingled  together  in  his  brain 

Wi£  tales  of  Flores  and  Blanchefleur, 

Sir  Ferumbras,  Sir  Eglamour, 

Sir  Laimcelot,  Sir  Morgadour, 

Sir  Guy,  Sir  Bevis,  Sir  Gawain. 

A  young  Sicilian,  too,  was  there; — 

In  sight  of  Etna  bom  and  bred, 

Some  breath  of  its  volcanic  air 

Was  glowing  in  his  heart  and  brain. 

And,  being  rebellious  to  his  liege. 

After  Palermo's  fatal  siege. 

Across  the  western  seas  he  fled. 

In  good  King  Bomba's  happy  reign. 

His  face  was  like  a  summer  night. 

All  flooded  with  a  dusky  light; 

His  hands  were  small ;  his  teeth  shone  white 

As  sea-shells,  when  he  smiled  or  spoke; 

His  sinews  supple  and  strong  as  oak; 

Glean  shaven  was  he  as  a  priest^ 

Who  at  the  mass  on  Sunday  sings, 

Save  that  upon  his  upper  lip 

His  beard,  a  good  palxn*s  length  at  least. 


Level  and  pointed  at  the  tip. 

Shot  aidewBya,  like  a  avoUow's  wings. 

The  poets  read  he  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  moat  of  all  the  Itntnortal  Fonr 

Of  Italy ;  and  next  to  tbtMe, 

The  Btory-telliiig  bard  of  prose, 

Who  wrot«  the  jo;r<'»B  ToBcaii  tales 

Of  the  Decamenm,  that  make 

Fiewle's  green  hills  and  vslea 

Kemembered  for  Boccaccio's  sake. 

Much  too  of  mnsic  was  his  thought ; 

The  melodiea  and  measures  fraught 

With  sunshine  and  the  open  air. 

Of  Tineyards  and  the  singing  aea 

Of  bis  beloved  Sicily  ; 

And  much  it  pleased  him  to  perusa 

The  songs  of  tbe  Sicilian  muse, — 

Bncolic  sonKa  bf  Meli  sung 

In  tho  &miW  peasant  tongue. 

That  made  men  aay ,  "  Behold  I  once  more 

The  pitying  gods  to  earth  rsatore 

Theocritus  of  Syracuse '' 

A  Spanish  Jew  from  Alicant 

With  aspect  gnrnd  and  ^ve  waa  there ; 

Vendor  of  ailEs  and  fikbrica  nur«, 

And  attar  of  roae  from  the  Levant, 

Like  an  old  Patriarch  be  appeared, 

Abraham  or  Isaac,  or  at  least 

Some  later  Prophet  or  Hiah  Priest ; 

With  lustrous  eyes,  and  olive  skin. 

And,  wildly  toissd  from  cheeks  and  chin, 

The  tumbling  cataract  of  his  beard. 

His  garmenta  breathed  a  bjh^  soent 

Of  cinnamon  sod  sandal  blent, 

Like  tbe  soft  aromatic  gales 

That  meet  tho  mariner,  who  sails 

Through  the  Moluccas,  and  tbe  seas 

That  wash  the  shores  of  Celebes. 

All  atoriea  that  recorded  aie 

By  Pierre  Alpbonie  he  knew  by  heart, 

And  it  WBB  rumoured  be  ooold  say 

Tbe  Parables  of  Sandabar, 

And  aU  the  Pablea  of  Pilpay, 

Or  if  not  all,  the  greater  part  1 

Well  versed  was  Iw  in  Hebrew  books, 

Talmud  and  Targnm,  and  tha  lore 

Of  Eahttla ;  and  a 
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There  was  a  mystery  in  his  looks ; 
His  eyes  seemed  gazing  for  away, 
As  if  in  vision  or  in  trance 
He  heard  the  solemn  sackbut  play, 
And  saw  the  Jewish  maidens  dance. 

A  Theologian,  from  the  school 
Of  Cambridge  on  the  Charles,  was  there ; 
Skilful  alike  with  tongue  and  pen. 
He  preached  to  all  men  everywhere 
The  Qospel  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
The  New  Commandment  given  to  men. 
Thinking  the  deed,  and  not  the  creed. 
Would  help  us  in  our  utmost  need. 
With  reverent  feet  the  earth  he  trod. 
Nor  banished  Nature  fiom  his  plan. 
But  studied  still  with  deep  researoh 
To  build  the  Universal  Church, 
Lofty  as  is  the  love  of  God, 
And  ample  as  the  wants  of  man. 

A  Poet,  too,  was  there,  whose  verse 

Was  tender,  musical,  and  terse ; 

The  iuspiration,  the  delight. 

The  gleam,  the  glory,  the  swift  flight, 

Of  thoughts  so  sudden,  that  they  seem 

The  revelations  of  a  dream, 

All  these  were  his ;  but  with  them  came 

No  envy  of  another's  fame ; 

He  did  not  find  his  sleep  less  sweet    ' 

For  music  in  some  neighbouring  street, 

Nor  rustling  hear  in  every  breeze 

The  laurels  of  Miltiades. 

Honour  and  blessings  on  his  head 

While  liviog,  good  report  when  dead. 

Who,  not  too  eager  for  renown, 

Accepts,  but  does  not  clutch,  the  crown ! 

Last  the  Musician,  as  he  stood 
Illumined  by  that  fire  of  wood  ; 
Fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  his  aspect  blithe, 
His  figure  tall  and  straight  and  lithe, 
And  every  feature  of  his  face 
Revealing  his  Norwegian  race  ; 
A  radiance,  streaming  from  within, 
Around  his  eyes  and  forehead  beamed, 
The  Angel  witii  the  violin. 
Fainted  oy  Raphael,  he 
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He  lived  in  that  ideal  wivld 

Whow  language  ii  not  speech,  twtt  acKig; 

Around  him  arermore  the  throng 

Of  elves  aitd  spritw  their  dances  whirled ; 

The  Strttrakari  ung,  tbe  cataract  hurled 

Ita  headlong  waters  from  the  height; 

And  mlnglM  in  the  wild  delight 

The  scream  of  sea-birds  in  their  fli^t. 

The  rumour  of  the  fbraat  tree*. 

The  plunge  of  the  implacable  seas, 

The  tumult  of  the  wind  at  night. 

Voices  of  eld,  Tike  trumpets  blowing, 

Old  ballads,  and  wild  melodies 

Through  mist  and  darkness  pouring  forth. 

Like  Elivagar'B  river  flowing 

Out  of  the  glaciers  of  tha  KcsHi. 

The  instrument  on  which  he  played 
Was  In  Cremona's  workshops  madti^ 
By  a  great  master  of  the  past, 
£re  ^et  was  lost  the  art  divine ; 
Fashioned  of  maple  and  of  pine,, 
That  in  Tyrolian  forola  vast 
Had  rocked  and  wrestled  with  the  Uast : 
Exquisite  was  it  in  design, 
Peifect  in  ea^  minntest  part, 
A  marvel  of  the  luCist's  art ; 
And  m  its  hollow  chamber,  thtUi 
The  maker  from  whose  bends  it  came 
Had  written  his  nnrivalled  nsme,— 
"Antonius  Stiadivarius.* 


,    „  skward  rolled. 

The  binls  oanie  down  from  bash  and  tna^ 
The  dead  came  from  beneath  H»  sea, 
The  maidai  to  the  Imrper^  kDee^ 

The  music  ceased ;  the  applauae  was  loud. 
The  pleased  musician  smiled  and  bowed  ; 
The  wood-fire  clapped  its  hands  <d  flame, 
Tbe  shadows  en  die  wainscot  stirred. 
And  from  the  harpnchofd  then  came 
A  g^ioatlf  mnramr  of  sceten. 
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A  sound  like  that  sent  down  at  night 
By  birds  of  passage  in  their  flight. 
From  the  remotest  distance  heud. 

Then  silence  followed ;  then  began 
A  clamoar  for  the  Landlord's  tale^ — 
The  stoiy  promised  them  of  old. 
They  said,  but  always  left  mitold  ; 
And  he,  although  a  bashful  man, 
And  all  his  courage  seemed  to  flEuI, 
Finding  excuse  of  no  avail. 
Yielded;  and  thus  the  storjr  ran« 


-•o*- 


THE  LANDLORira  TALE. 

PAUL  BBTERE'B  BIDB. 

L18TEV,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy-five ; 

Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

He  said  to  his  friend,  **  If  the  British  march 
By  laud  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  lights — 
One,  if  by  land,  and  two^  if  by  sea ; 
And  I  on  the  opnodte  shore  will  be. 
Beady  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  &rm, 
For  the  country-folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm.** 

Then  he  said,  "  Good,  night  I*^  and  with  mu£Sed  oar 

Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore. 

Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay. 

Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 

The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war ; 

A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 

Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar, 

And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 

By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street^ 
Wanders  uid  watches  with  eager  ears, 
Till  in  the  silence  around  him  be  hean 
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The  master  of  men  at  Uie  tMrrack  door, 
The  lound  of  tniu,  and  the  tiamp  of  feet, 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiei^ 
Marching  down  ta  their  boots  on  the  shore. 
Then  he  climbed  to  the  tower  of  the  chnTch, 
Up  the  wooden  itaira,  with  stealthy  tread. 
To  the  fael&y-chainbei  overhead. 
And  startled  the  pigetms  from  their  perch 
On  the  lombre  r^terx,  that  ronnd  him  made 
Mttmni  and  moring  shapes  of  shade, — 
Up  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall. 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall. 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  raofs  of  the  town, 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 
Beneath,  in  the  ehnrchjsrd,  lay  the  dead. 
In  their  nigfat^ncampment  on  ihe  hill. 
Wrapped  in  silenoe  so  deep  and  still 
That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread. 
The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 
Creeping  along  from  tant  to  tent. 
And  seeming  to  whisper,  "All  is  well  I" 


Of  the  lonely  bellij  and  the  dead; 
For  snddenly  all  hu  thonghts  ate  bent 
On  s  shadowy  something  far  away. 
Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay,— 
A  line  of  blaotc  that  bends  and  floats 
On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boots. 
Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 
Booted  and  sparred,  with  a  heavy  stride 
On  the-  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Berere. 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side. 
Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near. 
Then,  iropetaoias,  stamped  the  earth, 
And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle^rtii ; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry-tuner  of  the  Old  North  Charoh, 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  bill. 
Lonely  and  niectral  and  sombre  and  still. 
And  lo  I  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light  I 
He  nirings  to  the  aiddle,  the  bridle  he  tnms. 
Bat  lingers  and  guea,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  sectaid  lamp  &  tba  belfry  btunat 
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A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  hulk  in  the  dark, 

And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 

Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet; 

That  was  all  I    And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  lig^t, 

The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night ; 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight. 

Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

He  has  left  the  village  and  moimted  the  steep. 
And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  and  deep. 
Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ooean  tides; 
And  under  the  alders  that  skirt  its  edge. 
Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge, 
Is  ieard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Med£)rd  town. 

He  heard  the  crowing  of  ma  cock. 

And  the  barking  of  Uie  former's  dog, 

And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fbg. 

That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  bv  the  villa^  clock. 

When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 

Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed. 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare, 

Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 

As  if  thev  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock, 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock. 

And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees. 

And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 

Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 

And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 

Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall^ 

Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 

Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 

You  know  the  rest.    In  the  books  you  have  read, 
How  the  British  Begulars  fired  and  fled, — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball. 
From  behind  each  fence  and  fium-yaid  wall. 
Chasing  the  red-ooats  down  the  laiile, 
Then  croeaing  the  fieldi  to  emerge  again 


trnder  the  trees  kt  the  tarn  of  the  road, 
And  only  [wnaii^  to  fln  and  load. 

60  through  the  night  lode  Paul  Bevere; 

And  M  tfirough  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 

To  every  Hiddleeei  Tillage  and  fcnn, — 

A  CTj  of  defiance  and  not  of  iear, 

A  Toice  ia  the  darfcneia,  a  knock  at  the  door. 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  toe  eTermoral 

For,  borne  on  the  lught-wind  of  the  Past, 

Through  all  our  histoiy,  to  the  tost. 

In  the  honr  of  darkneaa  and  peril  and  need, 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  h««t 

The  hunying  boof-beate  of  that  stsed. 

And  the  midjiight  meesiigp  of  Fanl  Bevare. 


INTBHLTJDE. 
Tbs  lAodknd  ended  thus  his  tale. 
Then  rising,  took  dovn  from  its  nail 
The  sword  that  hong  there^  dim  with  diut. 
And  cleaving  to  its  sheath  with  rust. 
And  said,  "  This  sword  wsa  in  the  fi^" 
The  Foet  seized  it,  and  sxclaimed, 
"  It  is  the  sword  of  a  good  knight. 
Though  homespiui  was  his  ooatKif-niailj 
What  matter  tf  it  be  not  named 
Jofeuse,  Colado,  Dnrindal^ 
Excaltbar,  or  Aroundight, 
Or  other  name  tiie  books  raoord  ? 
Tour  ancestor,  who  bora  this  sword 
As  Colonel  of  the  Volunteers, 
Hoonted  upon  his  old  gny  mare. 
Seen  hera  and  thera  and  everywhsre, 
To  me  a  grander  shape  appears 
Than  old  Sir  William,  or  what  not, 
Clinking  about  in  foreign  lands 
With  iron  gauntlets  on  his  hands, 
And  on  his  head  an  iron  potl" 

All  laughed ;  tfaa  Landlord's  tkoe  gnw  r«d 
As  his  eaoutdteon  aa  Uie  wall ; 
He  oould  not  comprehend  at  all 
The  drift  of  what  the  Foet  said ; 
For  tlKM  who  bod  been  bngest  dead 
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Were  always  greatest  in  his  eyes ; 
And  he  was  speechless  with  surprise 
To  see  Sir  William's  plumed  head 
Brought  to  a  level  with  the  rest, 
And  made  the  subject  of  a  jest. 

And  this  perceiving,  to  appease 
The  Landlord's  wrath,  the  others'  fears, 
The  Student  said,  wi^  careless  ease, 
"The  ladies  and  the  cavaliers. 
The  arms,  the  loves,  the  courtesies. 
The  deeds  of  high  emprise,  I  sing! 
Thus  Arioeto  sajns,  in  words 
That  have  the  stately  stride  and  ring 
Of  armed  knights  azid  clashing  swordk 
Now  listen  to  the  tale  I  bring; 
Listen!  thoueh  not  to  me  belong 
The  flowing  draperies  of  his  song. 
The  words  that  rouse,  the  voice  that  channs. 
The  Landlord's  tale  was  one  of  arms. 
Only  a  tale  of  love  is  mine. 
Blending  the  human  and  divine, 
A  tale  of  the  Decameron,  told 
In  Palmieri's  garden  old, 
By  Fiametta,  laurel-crowned. 
While  her  companions  lay  around. 
And  heard  the  intermingled  sound 
Of  airs  that  on  their  errands  sped. 
And  wild  birds  gossiping  overhead, 
^   And  lisp  of  leaves,  and  fountain's  flEdl, 
And  her  own  voice  more  sweet  than  all. 
Telling  the  tale,  which,  wanting  these, 
Perchance  may  lose  its  power  to  please." 


-•o*- 


THE  STUDENT'S  TALK 

THB  FALCON  OF  SBB  FEDEBIOO. 

Onb  summer  morning,  when  the  sun  was  hot^ 

Weary  with  labour  in  his  garden-plot, 

On  a  rude  bench  beneath  his  cottage  eaves,      ^ 

Ser  Federigo  sat  among  the  leaves 

Of  a  huge  vine,  that,  witli  its  arms  outspread. 

Hung  its  delidooa  dustera  overhead. 
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Below  bim,  throuRh  the  lovely  valley,  flowed 

The  river  Amo,  luce  a  winding  road. 

And  from  its  banks  were  lifted  high  in  air 

The  spires  and  roofe  of  Florence  called  the  Fair; 

To  him  a  marble  tomb,  that  rose  above 

His  wasted  fortunes  and  his  buried  love. 

For  there,  in  banquet  and  in  tournament, 

His  wealth  had  lavished  been,  his  substance  spent, 

To  woo  and  lose,  since  ill  his  wooing  sped, 

Monna  Giovanna,  who  his  rival  wed, 

Tet  ever  in  his  fancy  reigned  supreme. 

The  ideal  woman  of  a  young  man's  dream. 

Then  he  withdrew,  in  poverty  and  pain. 
To  this  small  &rm,  the  last  of  his  aomain. 
His  only  comfort  and  his  only  care 
To  prune  his  vines,  and  plant  the  fig  and  pear; 
His  only  forester  and  only  guest 
His  falcon,  fieiithful  to  him,  when  the  rest, 
[   Whose  willing  hands  had  found  so  light  of  yore 
The  brazen  knocker  of  his  palace  door, 
Had  now  no  strength  to  lift  the  wooden  latdi. 
That  entrance  ^ve  beneatii  a  roof  of  thatch. 
Companion  of  ms  solitary  ways. 
Purveyor  of  his  feasts  on  holidays. 
On  him  this  melancholy  man  bestowed 
The  love  with  which  his  nature  overflowed. 

And  so  the  empty-handed  years  went  round. 
Vacant,  though  voiceful  with  prophetic  sound. 
And  so,  that  summer  mom,  he  sat  and  mused. 
With  folded,  patient  hands,  as  he  was  used. 
And  dreamily  before  his  half-closed  sight 
Floated  the  vision  of  his  lost  delight. 
Beside  him,  motionless,  the  drowsy  bird 
Dreamed  of  the  chase,  and  in  his  slumber  heard 
The  sudden,  scythe-like  sweep  of  wings,  that  dare 
The  headlong  plunge  through  eddying  gulflB  of  air. 
Then,  starting  broc^  awiJse  upon  his  perch. 
Tinkled  his  l^lls,  like  mass-bells  in  a  church, 
And,  looking  at  his  master,  seemed  to  say, 
*<Ser  Federigo,  shall  we  hunt  to-day?" 

Ser  Federigo  thought  not  of  the  chase ; 
The  tender  vision  of  her  lovely  &oe, 
I  will  not  say  he  seems  to  aee,  be  sees 
In  the  leaf-shadows  of  the  trdHifles, 
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Herself,  yet  not  hereelf ;  a  lovely  child 

With  flowing  tresses,  and  eyes  wide  and  "wild. 

Coming  undaunted  up  the  garden  walk. 

And  looking  not  at  nim,  but  at  the  hawk. 

<* Beautiful  falcon T  said  he,  "would  that  I 

Might  hold  thee  on  my  wrist,  or  see  thee  flyT 

The  Toice  was  hers,  and  made  strange  echoes  start 

Through  all  the  haunted  chambers  of  his  hearty 

As  an  iEolian  harp  through  gusty  doors 

Of  some  old  ruin  its  wild  music  pours. 

"Who  is  thy  mother,  my  fair  boy?**  he  aak^ 
His  hand  laid  softly  on  that  shining  head. 
"Monna  Giovanna. — Will  you  let  me  stay 
A  Uttle  while,  and  with  your  falcon  play? 
We  live  there,  just  beyond  your  garden  wall. 
In  the  great  house  belund  the  po^cs  tall." 

So  he  spake  on ;  and  Federigo  heard 
As  from  afar,  each  softly  uttered  word. 
And  drifted  onward  through  the  golden  gleams 
And  shadows  of  the  misty  sea  of  dreams. 
As  mariners  becalmed  through  vapours  drift. 
And  feel  the  sea  beneath  them  sink  and  lift. 
And  hear  far  off  the  mournful  breakers  roar. 
And  voices  calling  faintly  from  the  shore! 
Then,  waking  from  his  pleasant  reveries. 
He  took  the  little  boy  upon  his  knees, 
And  told  him  stories  of  his  gallant  bird. 
Till  in  their  friendship  he  b^^une  a  third. 

Monna  Giovanna,  widowed  in  her  prime. 

Had  come  with  friends  to  pass  the  summer  tame 

In  her  grand  villa,  half-way  up  the  hill, 

O'erlooking  Florence,  but  retired  and  still; 

With  iron  gates,  that  opened  through  long  lines 

Of  sacred  ilex  and  centennial  pines, 

And  terraced  gardens,  and  broad  steps  of  stone, 

And  sylvan  deities,  witli  moss  overgrown, 

And  fountains  palpitating  in  the  heat. 

And  all  Val  d'Amo  stretched  beneath  its  feet. 

Here  in  seclusion,  as  a  widow  may. 
The  lovely  lady  whiled  the  hours  away. 
Pacing  in  sable  robes  the  statued  hall, 
Herself  the  stateliest  statue  among  all. 
And  seeing  more  and  more,  with  secret  joy. 
Her  husbuid  risen  and  living  in  her  boy. 
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Till  the  lost  sense  of  life  returned  again. 
Not  as  delight,  but  as  relief  from  pain. 
Meanwhile  the  boy,  rejoicing  in  his  strength, 
Stormed  down  the  terraces  from  length  to  length; 
The  screaming  peacock  chased  in  hot  pursuit, 
And  climbed  the  garden  trellises  for  fruit. 
But  his  chief  pastime  was  to  watch  the  flight 
Of  a  gerfalcon,  soaring  into  sight. 
Beyond  the  trees  that  fringed  the  garden  wall. 
Then  downward  stooping  at  some  distant  call; 
And  as  he  gazed,  fuU  often  wondered  he 
Who  might  the  master  of  the  falcon  be, 
Until  that  happy  morning,  when  he  found 
Master  and  falcon  in  the  cottage  ground. 

And  now  a  shadow  and  a  terror  fell 

On  the  great  house,  as  if  a  passing-bell 

Tolled  from  the  tower,  and  filled  each  spacious  room 

With  secret  awe,  and  preternatural  gloom ; 

The  petted  boy  grew  ill,  and  day  by  day 

Pined  with  mysterious  malady  away. 

The  mother's  heart  would  not  be  comforted; 

Her  darling  seemed  to  her  already  dead, 

And  often,  sitting  by  the  sufferer's  side, 

"What  can  I  do  to  comfort  thee?"  she  cried.  ; 

At  first  the  silent  lips  made  no  reply. 

But,  moved  at  lengtn  by  her  importunate  cry, 

"Give  me,"  he  answered,  with  imploring  tone, 

"Ser  Federigo's  falcon  for  my  own  I" 

No  answer  could  the  astonished  mother  make; 
How  could  she  ask,  e'en  for  her  darling's  sake. 
Such  favour  at  a  luckless  lover's  hand. 
Well  knowing  that  to  ask  was  to  command? 
Well  knowing,  what  all  falconers  confessed, 
In  all  the  land  that  falcon  was  the  best. 
The  master's  pride  and  passion  and  delight. 
And  the  sole  pursuivant  of  this  poor  knight. 
But  yet,  for  her  child's  sake,  she  could  no  less 
Than  give  assent,  to  soothe  his  restlessness, 
So  promised,  and  then  promising  to  keep 
Her  promise  sacred,  saw  him  fikU  asleep. 

The  morrow  was  a  bright  September  mom ; 
The  earth  was  beautiful  as  if^ new-bom; 
There  was  that  nameless  splendour  everywhere. 
That  wild  exhilaration  in  the  air, 
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Whicli  makes  the  passers  in  the  city  street 

Congratulate  each  other  as  they  meet. 

Two  loTely  ladies,  clothed  in  cloak  and  hood. 

Passed  through  the  garden  gate  into  the  wood, 

Under  the  lustrous  leaves,  and  through  the  sheen 

Of  dewy  sunshine  showering  down  between. 

The  one,  close-hooded,  had  the  attractive  grace 

Which  sorrow  sometimes  lends  a  woman's  face; 

Her  dark  eyes  moistened  with  the  mists  that  roll 

From  the  gulf-stream  of  passion  in  the  soul;    - 

The  other  ¥rith  her  hood  thrown  back,  her  hair 

Making  a  golden  gloiy  in  the  air. 

Her  cheeks  suffused  with  an  auroral  blush. 

Her  young  heart  singing  louder  than  the  thrush. 

So  walked,  that  mom,  through  mingled  light  and  shade. 

Each  by  the  other's  presence  lovelier  made, 

Monna  Giovanna  and  her  bosom  friend. 

Intent  upon  their  errand  and  its  end. 

They  found  Ser  Federieo  at  his  toil, 

Like  banished  Adam,  delving  in  the  soil; 

And  when  he  looked  and  these  fair  women  spied. 

The  garden  suddenly  was  glorified; 

His  long-lost  Eden  was  restored  again. 

And  the  strange  river  winding  through  the  plain 

No  longer  was  the  Amo  to  ms  eyes, 

But  the  Euphrates  watering  Paradise! 

Monna  Giovanna  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  with  fair  words  of  salutation  said : 

**Ser  Federiffo,  we  come  here  as  friends. 

Hoping  in  this  to  make  some  poor  amends 

For  past  unkindness.    I  who  ne'er  before 

Would  even  cross  the  threshold  of  your  door, 

I  who  in  happier  days  such  pride  maintained, 

Befiised  your  banquets,  and  your  gifts  disdained. 

This  morning  come,  a  self-invited  guest. 

To  put  your  generous  nature  to  the  test, 

And  breakfast  with  you  under  your  own  vine." 

To  which  he  answered :  **  Poor  desert  of  mine. 

Not  your  unkindness  call  it^  for  if  aught 

Is  good  in  me  of  feeling  or  of  thought. 

From  you  it  comes,  and  this  last  grace  outweighs 

All  sorrows,  all  regrets  of  other  days." 

And  after  further  compliment  and  talk. 
Among  the  dahlias  in  the  siunden  walk 
He  left  his  guests;  and  to  his  cottage  turned. 
And  as  be  enterai  ibc  a  moment  yearned 
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For  the  loet  aplmdoun  of  the  dayt  of  old. 
The  rub]'  glass,  the  ulver  and  the  gold, 
And  felt  how  piercing  is  the  sticg  of  pride, 
want  embittered  and  intengified, 
looked  about  him  for  gome  meana  or  way 
To  keep  this  unexpected  holiday ; 
Searched  cveiy  cupboard,  and  then  searched  again. 
Summoned  the  maid,  who  came,  but  came  in  vain  ; 
"  The  Signor  did  not  hmit  to-day,"  ihe  said, 
"There's  nothmg  in  the  house  but  wine  and  btwd.*' 
Then  suddenly  the  drowsy  falcon  shook 
Bis  little  bells,  with  that  sagacioua  look, 
Which  Baid,  as  plain  as  language  to  the  ear, 
"  If  anything  is  wanting,  I  am  here  I' 
Yes,  everything  ie  wauthig,  gallant  bird! 
The  master  seized  thee  without  further  word. 
Like  thine  own  lure,  he  whirled  thee  round;  ah  me! 
The  pomp  and  flutter  of  brave  falconry. 
The  Dells,  the  je«ses,  the  bright  scarlet  hood, 
The  flight  and  the  pursuit  o'er  field  and  wood. 
All  these  for  evermore  are  ended  now  ; 
No  longer  victor,  but  the  victim  thon  I 
Then  on  the  board  a  snow-white  cloth  he  spread, 
Laid  on  its  wooden  dish  the  loaf  of  bread. 
Brought  piiritle  grapes  with  autumn  sunahine  hot, 
The  fragrant  peach,  the  juicy  bergamot ; 
Then  in  the  midst  a  flask  of  wine  he  plaoed, 
And  with  autumnal  Sowers  the  banquet  graced. 
Ser  Federigo,  would  not  these  suffice 
Without  thy  Iklcon  stuffed  witi  cloves  and  spioef 
When  all  was  ready,  and  the  courtly  dame 
With  her  com|ianion  to  the  cottage  came, 
ITpDn  Ser  Federigo's  braiu  there  fell 
The  wild  enchantment  of  a  magic  spell; 
The  room  they  entered,  mean  aad  low  and  small. 
Was  changed  into  a  sumptuous  banquet- hall, 
With  hnfares  by  aerial  trumpeU  blown; 
The  rustic  chair  she  sat  on  was  a  throne; 
He  ale  celestial  tbod,  and  a  divine 
Flavour  was  given  to  his  country  wine. 
And  the  poor  falcon,  fragrant  with  his  spice, 
A  peacock  was,  or  bird  of  paradise  I 
Wlien  the  repast  was  ended,  they  orow 
And  passed  again  into  the  garden-close. 
Then  said  the  lady,  "  For  too  wdl  I  know, 
Bememberiog  still  the  days  of  long  ago. 
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Though  yon  betray  it  not,  with  what  surprise 

Tou  see  me  here  in  this  familiar  wise. 

Ton  have  no  children,  and  you  caimot  guess 

What  anguish,  what  unspeakable  distress 

A  mother  feels,  whose  child  is  lying  ill, 

Nor  how  her  heart  anticipates  his  will. 

And  yet  for  this,  you  see  me  lay  aside 

All  womanly  reserve  and  check  of  pride. 

And  ask  the  thing  most  precious  in  your  sights 

Your  falcon,  your  sole  comfort  and  delight. 

Which  if  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  give. 

My  poor,  imhappy  boy  perchance  may  live," 

Ser  Fedengo  listens,  and  replies. 

With  tears  of  love  and  pity  in  his  eyes : 

*'  Alas,  dear  lady  I  there  can  be  no  task 

So  sweet  to  me,  as  giving  when  you  ask. 

One  little  hour  ago,  if  I  had  known 

This  wish  of  yours,  it  would  have  been  my  own. 

But  thinking  in  what  manner  I  could  best 

Do  honour  to  the  presence  of  my  guest, 

I  deemed  that  nothing  worthier  co^d  be 

Than  what  most  dear  and  precious  was  to  me. 

And  so  my  gallant  falcon  breathed  his  last 

To  furnish  forth  this  morning  our  repast.*' 

In  mute  contrition,  mingled  with  dismay, 
The  gentle  lady  turned  her  eyes  away. 
Grieving  that  he  such  sacrifice  should  make^ 
And  kill  his  falcon  for  a  woman's  sake, 
Tet  feeling  in  her  heart  a  woman's  pride, 
That  nothing  she  could  ask  for  was  denied ; 
Then  took  her  leave,  and  passed  out  at  the  gate 
With  footstep  sbw  and  soul  disconsolate. 

Three  days  went  by,  and  lol  a  passing-bell 
Tolled  from  the  little  chapel  in  the  dell; 
Ten  strokes  Ser  Federigo  heard,  and  said. 
Breathing  a  prayer,  '^  Alas !  her  child  is  dead  ?* 

Three  months  went  by ;  and  lo  I  a  merrier  chime 
Bang  from  the  chapel  bells  at  Christmas  time  ; 
The  cottage  was  deserted,  and  no  more 
Ser  Federigo  sat  beside  its  door, 
,But  now,  with  servitors  to  do  his  will. 
In  the  grand  villa,  half-way  up  the  hill, 
Sat  at  the  Christmas  feast,  and  at  his  side 
Monna  Giovanna,  his  beloved  bride. 
Never  so  beaatiKil,  so  kind,  so  fair, 
Eathioned  oika  more  in  the  old  rustic  chairi 
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High-perclied  upon  the  back  of  which  there  stood 
The  image  of  a  falcon  carved  in  wood, 
And  underneath  the  inscription,  with  a  date, 
"All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but  wait.** 


-•o»- 


INTERLUDE. 

SooK  as  the  story  reached  its  end, 
One,  over  eager  to  commend, 
Crowned  it  with  injudicious  praise ; 
And  then  the  voice  of  blame  found  vent, 
And  fanned  the  embers  of  dissent 
Into  a  somewhat  lively  blaze* 

The  Theologian  shook  his  head ; 
''These  old  Italian  tales,"  he  said, 
''From  the  much-praised  Decameron  down 
Through  all  the  rabble  of  the  rest. 
Are  either  trifling,  dull,  or  lewd; 
The  gossip  of  a  neighbourhood 
In  some  remote  provincial  town, 
A  scandalous  chronicle  at  best ! 
They  seem  to  me  a  stagnant  fen. 
Grown  rank  with  rushes  and  with  reeds, 
Where  a  white  lilv,  now  and  then. 
Blooms  in  the  midst  of  noxious  weeds 
And  deadly  nightshade  on  its  banks*" 

To  this  the  Student  straight  repUed, 

"For  the  white  lily,  many  thanks! 

One  should  not  say,  wHh  too  much  pride^ 

Fountain,  I  will  not  drink  of  theel 

Nor  were  it  grateful  to  forget. 

That  from  these  reservoirs  and  tanka 

Even  imperial  Shakspeare  drew 

His  Moor  of  Venice  and  the  Jew, 

And  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 

And  many  a  famous  comedy.** 

Then  a  long  pause ;  till  some  one  said, 
"An  Angel  is  flying  overhead!" 
At  these  words  spake  the  Spanish  Jew, 
And  murmured  with  an  inward  breath: 
"God  grant,  if  what  you  say  is  true. 
It  may  not  be  the  Angel  of  Death  T 
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And  then  another  pause;  and  then, 

Stroking  his  beard,  he  said  again: 

"This  brings  back  to  my  memory 

A  story  in  the  Talmud  told. 

That  book  of  gems,  that  book  of  gold. 

Of  wonders  many  and  manifold, 

A  tale  that  often  comes  to  me. 

And  fills  my  heart,  and  haunts  my  brain. 

And  never  wearies  nor  grows  old." 


■•«•- 


THE  SPANISH  JEW'S  TALE. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  BABBI  BEN  LEVI. 

Eabbi  Ben  Levi,  on  the  Sabbath,  read 
A  volume  of  the  Law,  in  which  it  said, 
''No  man  shall  look  upon  my  face  and  live." 
And  as  be  read,  he  prayed  that  God  would  give 
His  faithfal  servant  grace  with  mortal  eye 
To  look  upcm  His  face,  and  yet  not  die. 

Then  fell  a  sudden  shadow  on  the  page; 
And,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  gro>vn  dim  with  age, 
He  saw  the  Ansel  of  Death  before  him  stand, 
Holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  right  hand. 
Babbi  Ben  Levi  was  a  righteous  man, 
Yet  through  his  veins  a  diill  of  terror  ran. 

With  trembling  voice  he  said,   "What  wilt  thou  here?* 
The  Angel  answered,   "Lol  the  time  draws  near 
When  thou  must  die;  yet  firat,  by  God's  decree. 
Whatever  thou  askest  shall  be  granted  thee." 
lleplied  the  Eabbi,   "Let  these  living  eyes 
Firat  look  upon  my  place  in  Paradise.** 

Then  said  the  Angel,  "  Come  with  me  and  look.' 
Babbi  Ben  Levi  closed  the  sacred  book. 
And  rising,  and  uplifting  his  grey  head, 
"Give  me  thy  sword,"  he  to  the  Angel  said, 
"Lest  thou  shouldst  fall  upon  me  by  the  way.** 
The  Angel  smiled  and  hastened  to  obey. 
Then  led  him  forth  to  the  Celestial  Town, 
And  set  him  on  the  wall,  whence,  gazing  down, 
Babbi  Ben  Levi,  with  his  living  eyes. 
Might  look  upoQ  his  place  in  randise. 
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Then  straight  into  the  dtj  of  the  Lord 
The  Rahhi  leaped  with  the  Death-Angel's  sword, 
And  through  the  streets  there  swept  a  sudden  breath 
Of  something  there  unknown,  which  men  call  death. 
Meanwhile  tne  Angel  stayed  without^  and  cried, 
'*Come  hackl*  To  which  the  Kabbi's  voice  replied, 
''No I  in  the  Name  of  God,  whom  I  adore, 
I  swear  that  hence  I  will  depart  no  moreT 

Then  all  the  Angels  cried,  **  0  Holy  One, 
See  what  the  son  of  Levi  here  has  done  I 
The  kin^om  of  Heaven  he  takes  by  violence, 
And  in  Thy  Name  refyses  to  go  hence  T 
The  Lord  replied,  ''My  Angels,  be  not  wroth; 
Did  e'er  the  son  of  Levi  break  his  oath  ? 
Let  him  remain;  for  he  with  mortal  eye 
Shall  look  upon  My  face  and  yet  not  die." 

Beyond  the  outer  wall  the  Angel  of  Death 

Heard  the  great  Voice,  and  said,  vrith  panting  breath, 

"Give  back  the  sword,  and  let  me  go  my  way." 

Whereat  the  Rabbi  paused,  and  answered,   "Nay I 

Anguish  enough  alr^y'has  it  caused 

Among  the  sons  of  men."    And  while  he  paused 

He  heard  the  awful  mandate  of  the  Lord 

Besounding  through  the  air,  "Give  beck  the  sword!" 

The  Babbi  bowed  bis  head  in  silent  prayer; 
Then  said  he  to  the  dreadful  Angel,   "Swear, 
No  human  eye  shall  look  on  it  again; 
But  when  thou  takest  away  the  souls  of  men. 
Thyself  unseen,  and  with  an  unseen  sword. 
Thou  wilt  perform  the  bidding  of  the  Lord." 

The  Angel  took  the  sword  again,  and  swore^ 
And  walks  on  earth  imseen  for  evermore. 


INTERLUDE. 

Hb  ended :  and  a  kind  of  spell 
Upon  the  silent  listeners  fell. 
His  solemn  manner  and  his  words 
Had  touched  the  deep,  mysterious  chords, 
That  vibrate  in  each  human  breast 
Alike,  but  not  alike  confessed. 
The  spiritual  world  seemed  near; 
And  close  above  them,  full  of  kir^ 
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Its  awful  adumbration  passed, 
A  luminous  shadow,  vague  and  vast, 
lliey  almost  feared  to  look,  lest  there. 
Embodied  from  the  impalpable  air. 
They  might  behold  the  Ajigel  stand. 
Holding  the  sword  in  his  right  hand. 
At  last,  but  in  a  voice  subdued. 
Not  to  disturb  their  dreamy  mood. 
Said  the  Sicilian:  *' While  you  spoke. 
Telling  your  legend  marvellous. 
Suddenly  in  my  memory  woke 
The  thought  of  one,  now  gone  from  us,- 
An  old  Abate,  meek  and  mild. 
My  Mend  and  teacher,  when  a  child, 
Wlio  sometimes  in  those  days  of  old 
The  legend  of  an  Angel  told. 
Which  ran,  if  I  remember,  thus.** 


THE  SICILIAN'S  TALE. 

KING  BODEBT  OF  SICILY. 

BoBERT  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 

And  Yalmond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 

Apparelled  in  magnificent  attire, 

With  retinue  of  many  a  knight  and  squire. 

On  St.  John's  eve,  at  vespers,  proudly  sat 

And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  Magnificat. 

And  as  he  listened,  o*er  and  o*er  again 

Bepeated,  like  a  burden  or  refrain. 

He  caught  the  words,  ^^  Depomit  potentei 

Be  sedcj  et  exaltavtt  humUesf 

And  slowly  lifting  up  his  kingly  head 

He  to  a  learned  clers  beside  him  said, 

"  What  mean  these  words  ?*    The  clerk  made  answer  meet, 

'*  He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat. 

And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 

Thereat  King  Robert  muttered  scornfully, 

'"Tis  well  that  such  seditious  words  are  sung 

Only  by  priests  and  in  the  Latin  tongue; 

For  imto  priests  and  people  be  it  known. 

There  is  no  power  can  push  me  from  my  throne  !** 

And  leaning  back,  he  yawned  and  fell  asleep, 

Lulled  by  uie  chant  monotonoos  and  deep. 
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When  be  awoke,  it  was  already  night; 

The  church  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  lights 

Save  where  the  lamps,  that  glimmered  few  and  faint^ 

Lighted  a  little  space  before  some  saint. 

He  started  from  his  seat  and  gazed  around. 

But  saw  no  living  thing  and  heard  no  sound. 

He  groped  towar£i  the  door,  but  it  was  locked; 

He  cried  aloud,  and  listened,  and  then  knocked. 

And  uttered  awful  threatenings  and  complaints. 

And  imprecations  upon  men  and  saints. 

The  sounds  re-echoed  from  the  roof  and  walls 

As  if  dead  priests  were  laughing  in  their  stalls! 

At  length  the  sexton,  hearing  from  without 
The  tumult  of  the  knocking  and  the  shout. 
And  thinking  thieves  were  in  the  house  of  prayer. 
Game  with  his  lantern,  asking,  ''Who  is  there?** 
Half  choked  with  rage.  King  Robert  fiercely  said, 
"Open:  'tis  I,  the  King!    Art  thou  afraid ?** 
The  fri^tened  sexton,  muttering,  with  a  curse, 
**  This  IS  some  drunken  va^bond,  or  worse  I*' 
Turned  the  great  key  and  flung  the  portal  wide; 
A  man  rushed  by  him  at  a  single  stride. 
Haggard,  half-naked,  without  hat  or  closJc, 
Who  neither  turned,  nor  looked  at  him,  nor  spoke. 
But  leaped  into  the  blackness  of  the  night, 
And  vanished  like  a  spectre  from  his  sight. 

Bobert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 
And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 
Despoiled  of  his  magnificent  attire, 
Bare-headed,  breathless,  and  besprent  with  mire. 
With  sense  of  wrong  and  outrage  desperate. 
Strode  on  and  thundered  at  the  palace  gate ; 
Bushed  through  the  court-yard,  thrusting  in  his  rage 
To  right  and  left  each  seneschal  and  page. 
And  hurried  up  the  broad  and  soimding  stair, 
His  white  face  ghastly  in  the  torches'  glare. 
From  hall  to  hall  he  passed  with  breathless  speed; 
Voices  and  cries  he  heard,  but  did  not  heed. 
Until  at  last  he  reached  the  banquet-room. 
Blazing  with  light,  and  breathing  with  perfume. 

There  on  the  dais  sat  another  King, 
Wearing  his  robes,  his  crown,  his  signet-rinjg. 
King  Robert's  self  in  features,  form,  and  height, 
But  all  tnmsfigored  with  an^lic  light  1 
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It  was  an  Angel;  and  his  presence  there 
With  a  divine  effulgence  filled  the  air, 
An  exaltation,  piercing  the  disguise, 
Though  none  the  hidden  Angel  recognize. 

A  moment  speechless,  motionless,  amazed, 

The  throneless  monarch  on  the  Angel  gazed, 

Who  met  his  looks  of  anger  and  surprise 

With  the  divine  compassion  of  his  eyes; 

Then  said,  "Who  art  thou?  and  why  com'st  thou  here?" 

To  which  King  Rohert  answered,  with  a  sneer, 

"I  am  the  King,  and  come  to  claim  my  own 

From  an  impostor,  who  usurps  my  throne!" 

And  suddenly,  at  these  audacious  words. 

Up  sprang  the  angry  guests,  and  drew  their  swords ; 

The  Angel  answered,  with  unruflBed  brow, 

**Nay,  not  the  King,  but  the  King's  Jester,  thou 

Henoeibrth  shalt  wear  the  bells  and  scalloped  cape. 

And  for  thy  counsellor  shalt  lead  an  ape ; 

Thou  shalt  obey  my  servants  when  they  call, 

And  wait  upon  my  henchmen  in  the  hall  1" 

Deaf  to  King  Robert's  threats  and  cries  and  prayers. 

They  thrust  him  from  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs; 

A  group  of  tittering  pages  ran  before, 

And  as  they  opned  wide  the  folding-door. 

His  heart  failed,  for  he  heard,  with  strange  alarms. 

The  boisterous  laughter  of  the  men-at-arms. 

And  all  the  vault^  chamber  roar  and  ring 

With  the  mock  plaudits  of  "  Long  live  the  King !" 

Next  morning,  wakins  with  the  day^s  first  beam. 
He  said  within  himsdf,  "It  was  a  dream!** 
But  the  straw  rustled  as  he  turned  his  head, 
There  were  the  cap  and  bells  beside  his  bed. 
Around  him  rose  the  bare,  discoloured  walls. 
Close  by,  the  steeds  were  champing  in  their  stalls, 
And  in  the  corner,  a  revolting  shape. 
Shivering  and  chattering  sat  the  wretched  ape. 
It  was  no  dream;  the  world  he  loved  so  much 
Had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  at  his  touch! 

Days  came  and  went;  and  now  returned  again 

To  iSicily  the  old  Satumian  reign; 

Under  the  Angel's  governance  benign 

The  happy  island  danced  with  com  and  wine. 

And  deep  within  the  mountain's  burning  breast 

Eneeladusy  the  giant,  was  at  rest. 
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Meanwhile  King  Robert  yielded  to  his  &te,  • 

Sallen  and  silent  and  disoonsolate. 

Dressed  in  the  motley  garb  that  Jesters  wear. 

With  looks  bewildered  and  a  vacant  stare, 

Close  shaven  above  the  ears,  as  monks  are  shorn. 

By  courtiers  mocked,  by  pages  laughed  to  soom. 

His  only  friend  the  ape,  his  only  food 

What  others  left, — ^he  still  was  unsubdued. 

And  when  the  Angel  met  him  on  his  way. 

And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  would  say, 

Sternly,  though  tenderly,  that  he  might  feel 

The  velvet  scabbard  held  a  sword  of  steel, 

*'  Art  thou  the  King  7^  the  passion  of  his  woe 

Burst  from  him  in  resistless  overflow, 

And,  lifting  high  his  forehead,  he  would  fling 

The  haughty  answer  back,  **1  am,  I  am  the  King!* 

Almost  three  years  were  ended;  when  there  came 

Ambassadors  of  great  repute  and  name 

From  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 

Unto  King  Hobert,  saying  that  Pope  Urbane 

By  letter  summoned  tiiem  forthwith  to  come 

On  Holy  Thursday  to  his  city  of  Rome. 

The  Angel  with  great  joy  received  his  guests, 

And  gave  them  presents  of  embroidered  vests, 

And  velvet  mantles  with  rich  ermine  lined, 

And  rings  and  jewels  of  the  rarest  kind. 

Then  he  departed  with  them  o*er  the  sea 

Into  the  lovely  land  of  Italy, 

Whose  loveliness  was  more  resplendent  made 

By  the  mere  passing  of  that  cavalcade. 

With  plumes,  and  cloaks,  and  housings,  and  the  stir 

Of  jewelled  bridle  and  of  golden  spur. 

And  lol  among  the  menials,  in  mock  state, 

Upon  a  piebald  steed,  with  shambling  gait. 

His  cloak  of  fox-tails  flapping  in  the  unnd. 

The  solemn  ape  demurely  perched  behind. 

King  Robert  rode,  making  huge  merriment 

In  all  the  coimtry  towns  through  which  they  went. 

The  Pope  received  them  with  great  pomp,  and  blare 

Of  bannered  trumpets,  on  Saint  Peter's  square^ 

Giving  his  benediction  and  embrace. 

Fervent,  and  full  of  apostolic  grace. 

While  with  congratulations  ai:^  with  prayers 

He  entertained  the  Angel  unawares^  ^ 

1 
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Robert,  the  Jester,  bursting  through  the  crowd. 

Into  their  presence  rushed,  and  cried  aloud, 

'*  I  am  the  King  1    Look,  and  behold  in  me 

Robert,  your  brother.  King  of  Sicily  I  • 

This  man,  who  wears  my  semblance  to  your  eyes, 

Is  an  impostor  in  a  King's  disguise. 

Do  you  not  know  me?  does  no  voice  within 

Answer  my  crjr,  and  say  we  are  akin?'' 

The  Pope  in  silence,  but  with  troubled  mien, 

Gtized  at  the  Angel's  countenance  serene ; 

The  Emperor,  laughing,  said,  *'It  is  strange  sport 

To  keep  a  madman  for  thy  Fool  at  court!" 

And  the  poor  baffled  Jester  in  disgrace 

Was  husded  beck  among  the  populace. 

In  solemn  state  the  Holy  Week  went  by. 

And  Easter  Sunday  gleamed  upon  the  sky ; 

The  presence  of  the  An^el,  with  its  M^U 

Before  the  sun  rose,  made  the  city  bright, 

And  with  new  fervour  filled  the  hearts  of  men. 

Who  felt  that  Christ  indeed  had  risen  again. 

Even  the  Jester,  on  his  bed  of  straw, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  unwonted  splendour  saw. 

He  felt  within  a  power  unfelt  before. 

And,  kneeling  humbly  on  his  chamber  floor, 

He  heard  the  rushing  garments  of  the  Lord 

Sweep  through  the  client  air,  ascending  heavenward. 

And  now  the  visit  ending,  and  once  more 

Yalmond  returning  to  the  Danube's  shore. 

Homeward  the  Angel  journeyed,  and  again 

The  land  was  made  resplendent  with  his  train, 

Flashing  along  the  towns  of  Italy 

Unto  Salerno,  and  from  there  by  sea. 

And  when  once  more  within  Palermo's  wall, 

And,  seated  on  the  throne  in  his  great  hall. 

He  heard  the  Angelus  from  convent  towers. 

As  if  the  better  world  conversed  with  ours. 

Ho  beckoned  to  King  Robert  to  draw  nigher. 

And  with  a  gesture  bade  the  rest  retire ; 

And  when  they  were  alone,  the  Angel  said, 

"Art  thou  the  King?"    Then  bowing  down  his  hend, 

Edug  Robert  crossed  both  hands  upon  his  breast. 

And  meekly  answered  him  :   **  Thou  knowest  beat ! 

My  sins  as  scarlet  are;  let  me  go  hence. 

And  in  some  cloister's  school  of  penitence. 

Across  those  stones,  that  pave  the  way  to  Heaven, 

Walk  baxefoot,  till  my  guilty  aoial  is  ihriven  1" 
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The  Anfcel  imiled,  and  from  hii  ndiant  face 

A  holj  light  illumiaed  all  the  place. 

And  tbrouah  the  opai  window,  loud  and  clear. 

They  heard  the  monke  chant  in  the  chapel  neflr, 

Above  the  Btir  aod  tnmult  of  the  street : 

"  He  has  put  down  the  might}'  trom  their  seat, 

And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree  1" 

And  through  the  chant  a  second  melody 

Rose  like  the  throbbing  of  a  singte  string : 

"  I  am  an  Angel,  and  Uu>u  art  me  King  I" 

King  Bobert,  who  was  standing  neai  the  throne, 

Liftal  his  ey«a,  and  lo  I  he  was  alone  I 

Bnt  all  apparelled  as  in  daya  of  old. 

With  ennined  mantle  and  with  cloth  of  gold ; 

And  when  Us  oourtiers  came,  they  fbnnd  him  there 

Kneeling  upon  the  floor,  absorbed  in  ulent  prayer. 


INTERLUDE. 
And  then  the  blue^ed  Noneman  told 
A  Saga  of  the  days  ot  old. 
"  There  is,"  said  he,  "  a  wondrooi  book 
Of  Lc^nds  in  the  ^  None  toi^oe, 
Of  the  dead  kings  of  Norroway, — 
Legends  that  once  were  told  or  sung 
In  many  a  smoky  flieoide  nook 
Of  Iceland,  in  the  ancient  day, 
1^  wandering  8(^-mau  or  Scald  ; 
HeimakrinKia  is  tne  Tolume  called  ; 
And  be  who  looks  may  find  therein 
l"he  story  that  I  now  tKfpn." 

And  in  each  panae  the  story  made 

Upon  his  violin  be  played. 

As  an  appropriate  Interlude, 

Fragments  of  old  Norw^ian  tnnei 

That  bound  in  one  the  separate  run«s, 

And  held  the  mind  in  pe^ect  mood. 

Entwining  and  encircling  all 

The  strange  and  antiquated  rhymea 

With  melodie*  o(  olden  times ; 

As  over  smne  half-rained  wall. 

Disjointed  and  abont  to  fall, 

Fresh  woodbines  dimb  and  intei4aes. 

And  keep  the  looMmed  stonaa  in  plaoe. 
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THE  MUSICIAN'S  TALE. 

THE  SAGA  OF  KING  OLAF. 


L 
THE'  CHALLENGE  OF  THOE. 

I  AM  the  Qod  Thor, 
I  am  the  War  God, 
I  am  the  Thunderer! 
Here  in  my  Northland, 
My  fastness  and  fortress, 
Keign  I  for  ever! 

Here  amid  icebergs 
Rule  I  the  nations; 
This  is'  my  hammer, 
Miolner  the  mighty; 
Giants  and  sorcerers 
Cannot  withstand  it! 

These  are  the  gauntlets 
Wherewith  I  wield  it, 
And  hurl  it  afar  off; 
This  is  my  girdle; 
Whenever  I  brace  it. 
Strength  is  redoubled! 

The  light  thou  beholdest 
Stream  through  the  heavens. 
In  flashes  of  crimson. 
Is  but  my  red  beard 
Blown  by  the  night-wind, 
Affrighting  the  nations! 

Jove  is  my  brother; 
Mine  eyes  are  the  lightning; 
The  wheels  of  my  chariot 
Boll  in  the  thunder. 
The  blows  of  my  hammer 
Ring  in  the  earthquake! 

Force  rules  the  world  still. 
Has  ruled  it^  shall  rule  it; 
Meekness  is  weakneasy 
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Strength  is  triumphant, 
Over  the  whole  earth 
Still  is  it  Thor's-Day ! 

Thou  art  a  God  too, 
0  Galilean! 

And  thus  single-handed 
Unto  the  combat, 
Gauntlet  or  Gospel, 
Here  I  defy  Thee ! 


II. 

XIHG  OLAF's  BETURN. 

And  King  Olaf  heard  the  cry. 
Saw  the  red  light  in  the  sky, 

Laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 
As  he  leaned  upon  the  railing, 
And  his  shii)s  went  sailing,  sailing 

Northward  into  Drontheim  fiord. 

There  he  stood  as  one  who  dreamed; 
And  the  red  light  glanced  and  gleamed 

On  the  armour  that  he  wore; 
And  he  shouted,  as  the  rifted 
Streamers  o'er  him  shook  and  shifted, 

"I  accept  thy  challenge,  ThorT 

To  avenge  his  father  slain. 
And  reconquer  realm  and  reign. 

Came  the  youthful  Olaf  home. 
Through  the  midnight  sailing,  sailing, 
Listening  to  the  wild  wind's  wailing. 

And  tne  dashing  of  the  foam. 

To  his  thoughts  the  sacred  name 
Of  his  mother  Astrid  came. 

And  the  tale  she  oft  had  told 
Of  her  flight  by  secret  passes 
Through  the  mountains  and  morasses, 

To  the  home  of  Hakon  old. 

Then  strange  memories  crowded  back 
Of  Queen  Gunhild's  wrath  and  wrack, 

And  a  hurried  flight  by  sea ; 
Of  grim  Vikings,  and  their  rapture 
In  the  sea-fight^  and  the  capture, 

And  the  iQe  of  dayery. 
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How  a  stranger  watched  his  lace 
In  the  Esthonian  market-plaoe. 

Scanned  his  features  one  by  one. 
Saying,  "  We  should  know  each  other ; 
I  am  Sigurd,  Astrid's  brother, 

Thou  art  Olaf,  Astrid's  son  I" 

Then  as  Queen  Allogia's  page, 
Old  in  honours,  young  in  age^ 

Chief  of  all  her  men-at-arms; 
Till  vaeue  whispers,  and  mysterious, 
Reached  King  Yaldemar,  the  imperious. 

Filling  him  with  strange  alarms. 


Then  his  cruisings  o'er  the 
Westward  to  the  Hebrides, 

And  to  Scilly^s  rocky  shore; 
And  the  hermit's  cavern  dismal, 
Christ's  great  Name  and  rites  baptismal. 

In  the  ocean's  rush  and  roar. 

All  these  thoughts  of  love  and  strife 
Glimmered  through  his  lurid  life, 

As  the  stars'  intenser  light 
Through  the  red  flames  o'er  him  trailing. 
As  his  ships  went  sailing,  sailing, 

Northward  in  the  summer  night. 

Trained  for  either  camp  or  court, 
Skilful  in  each  manly  sport, 

Young  and  beautiM  and  tall; 
Art  of  warfiftre,  craft  of  chases, 
Swimming,  skating,  snow-shoe  raoes^ 

Excellent  alike  in  alL 

When  at  sea,  with  all  his  rowers^ 
He  along  the  bending  oars 

Outside  of  his  ship  could  run. 
He  the  Smalsor  Horn  ascended* 
And  his  shining  shield  suspended 

On  its  summit,  like  a  sun. 

On  the  ship-rails  he  could  stand, 
Wield  his  sword  with  either  hand. 

And  at  once  two  javelins  throw; 
At  all  feasts  where  ale  was  strongest 
Sat  the  merry  monarch  longest, 

Fint  to  come  and  last  to  go. 
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Norway  never  yet  had  seen 
One  80  beautiful  of  mien, 

One  80  royal  in  attire, 
When  in  anna  completely  fhnushed. 
Harness  gold-inlaid  and  burnished. 

Mantle  like  a  flame  of  fire. 

Thus  came  Olaf  to  his  own, 
When  upon  the  night-wind  blown 

Passed  that  cry  along  the  shore ; 
And  he  answered,  whi&  the  rifted 
Streamers  o*er  him  shook  and  shifted, 

**I  accept  thy  challenge,  Thorl" 


m. 

THOBA  OF  BIHOL. 


"  Thoba  of  Rimol  I  hide  me  1  hide  me  I 
Danger  and  shame  and  death  betide  me! 
For  Olaf  the  King  is  hunting  me  down 
Through  field  and  forest,  through  thorp  and  townT 

Thus  cried  Jarl  Ht^on 

To  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

"  Hakon  Jarl  1  for  the  love  I  bear  thee 
Neither  shall  shame  nor  death  come  Bear  thee  I 
But  the  hiding-place  wherein  thou  must  lie 
Is  the  cave  underneath  the  swine  in  the  sty." 

Thus  to  Jarl  Hakon 

Said  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

So  Hakon  Jarl  and  his  base  thrall  Earker 
Crouched  in  the  cave,  than  a  dungeon  darker. 
As  Olaf  came  riding,  with  men  in  mail, 
Through  the  forest  roads  into  Orkadale^ 

Demanding  Jarl  Hakon 

Of  Thora,  the  flEurest  of  women. 

'*  Rich  and  honoured  shall  be  whoever 
The  head  of  Hakon  Jarl  shall  dissever  I^ 
Hakon  heard  him,  and  Karker  the  slave. 
Through  the  breathing-holes  of  the  darksome  cave. 

Alone  in  her  chamber 

Wept  Thora,  the  &ire8t  of  women. 

Said  Karker,  the  crafty,  •*!  will  not  slay  thee  I 
For  all  the  King's  gold  I  will  never  betray  theeT 
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«c 


Then  why  doet  thou  turn  so  pale,  0  churl. 
And  then  again  black  as  the  earth  ?^  said  the  Earl. 
More  pale  and  more  faithful 
Was  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

From  a  dream  in  the  night  the  thrall  started,  saying, 
"Round  my  neck  a  gold  ring  King  Olaf  was  laying f* 
And  Hakon  answered,  "  Beware  of  the  King  I 
He  will  lay  round  thy  neck  a  blood-red  ring.** 

At  the  ring  on  her  finger 

Gazed  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

At  daybreak  slept  Hakon,  with  sorrows  encumbered. 
But  screamed  and  drew  up  his  feet  as  he  slumbered; 
The  thrall  in  the  darkness  plunged  with  his  knife. 
And  the  Earl  avrakened  no  more  in  this  life. 

But  wakeful  and  weeping 

Sat  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

At  Nidarholm  the  priests  are  all  singing, 

Two  ghastly  heads  on  the  gibbet  are  swinging; 

One  is  Jarl  Hakon's  and  one  is  his  thrall's. 

And  the  people  are  shouting  from  windows  and  walls; 

While  alone  in  her  chamber 

Swoons  Thora,  the  fiedrcst  of  women. 


IV. 

QUEEN  BIQBID  THE  HAUGHTY. 

Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty  sat  proud  and  aloft 

In  her  chamber,  that  looked  over  meadow  and  crolt. 

Heart's  dearest. 

Why  dost  thou  sorrow  so? 

The  floor  with  tassels  of  fir  was  besprent^ 
Filling  the  room  with  their  fragrant  scent 

She  heard  the  birds  sing,  she  saw  the  sun  shine, 
The  air  of  summer  was  sweeter  than  wine. 

Like  a  sword  without  scabbard  the  bright  river  lay 
Between  her  own  kingdom  and  Norroway. 

But  Olaf  the  King  had  sued  for  her  hand. 

The  sword  would  be  sheathed,  the  river  be  spanned. 

Her  maidens  were  seated  around  her  knee, 
Workinf^  hd^t  figures  in  tapestry. 
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And  one  wM  singing  die  andeot  ntne 

Of  Bryobilda's  love  and  the  wratlt  of  Gudnin. 


nog  o 
FiDm  the  door  of  hadi'a  Temple  old. 
King  Olaf  Had  Bent  her  this  wedding  pit, 
But  her  thoughts  aa  anowe  weie  keen  aod  ewift. 
She  had  given  the  ring  to  her  goldsmiths  tvain, 
Who  smiled,  as  they  handed  it  hack  agun. 
Aod  Bigrid  the  Qneen,  in  her  haughty  way. 
Said,   "  Why  do  you  smile,  my  goLduuithi^  Bay?" 
And  they  auiweied:  "0  Queen  I  if  the  tmttt  must  be  told, 
The  ring  is  of  copper,  and  not  of  gold  I" 
The  lightning  flashed  o'er  her  foreliead  and  obeek, 
She  only  murmured,  she  did  not  spe«k : 
"  If  in  his  dfts  he  can  faithtesa  be. 
There  will  oe  no  gold  in  hia  lore  to  me>" 
A  footstep  was  heard  on  the  enter  stair. 
And  in  strode  King  Olaf  with  royal  air. 
He  kieaed  the  Queen's  hand,  and  be  whispered  of  lore, 
And  swore  to  be  true  ss  the  stars  are  above. 
But  she  smiled  with  contempt  as  she  answered:  "0  King, 
Will  you  swear  it,  as  Odin  once  owor^  on  the  rii^  1" 
And  the  King ;  "  0  speak  not  (rf  Odin  to  me. 
The  wife  of  King  Olaf  a  Christian  must  be." 
Lookii^  straight  at  the  King,  with  her  level  brows. 
She  ewd,  "  I  keep  true  to  ray  iaiUi  and  mj  vows." 
Then  the  &ce  of  King  Olaf  ws«  darkened  with  gloom. 
He  rose  in  his  anger  and  strode  through  the  room. 

}  have  thee  f  he  Mid,— 
h  jadel" 

His  Ecal  was  stronger  than  fear  or  love. 
And  he  struck  the  Queen  in  the  face  wiQi  Us  glove. 
Then  forth  from  Uie  chamber  in  anger  he  fled. 
And  the  wooden  stairway  shook  wiui  hit  tiMd. 
Queen  Sigrid  l^e  Haughty  sud  under  her  breath, 
"This  insult.  King  Olaf,  shall  be  thy  deathP 

Heart's  dearest. 

Why  dost  then  nnaw  so? 
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V. 

THE  SKEBBY  OF  SHBIEK8. 

Now  from  all  King  Olaf's  farms 

His  men-at-arms 
Gkithered  on  the  Eve  of  Easter; 
To  his  house  at  Angvalds-ness 

Fast  they  press, 
Drinking  with  the  royal  feaster. 

Loudly  through  the  wide-flung  door 

Came  the  roar 
Of  the  sea  upon  the  Skerry  ; 
And  its  thunder  loud  and  near 

Reached  the  ear, 
Mingling  with  their  voiocs  merry. 

"  Hark  I"  said  Olaf  to  his  Scald, 

Halfred  the  Bald, 
''Listen  to  that  song,  and  learn  it  I 
Half  my  kingdom  would  I  give, 

As  I  live. 
If  by  such  songs  you  would  earn  it ! 

**  For  of  all  the  runes  and  rhymes 

Of  all  times. 
Best  I  like  the  ocean's  dirges. 
When  the  old  harper  heaves  and  rocks. 

His  hoary  locks 
Flowing  and  flashing  in  the  surges  1" 

Halfred  answered  :  "  I  am  called 

The  Unappalled  I 
Nothing  hinders  me  or  daimts  me. 
Hearken  to  me,  then,  0  King, 

While  I  sing 
The  great  Ocean  Song  that  haunts  me.** 

**  I  will  hear  your  song  sublime 

Some  other  time," 
Says  the  drowsy  monarch,  yawning. 
And  retires;  each  laughing  guest 

Applauds  the  jeet ; 
Then  they  sleep  till  day  is  dawning. 
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Pacing  up  and  down  the  yard, 

King  Olaf  8  guard 
Saw  the  sea-mist  slowly  creeping 
O'er  the  sands,  and  up  the  hill. 

Gathering  still 
Bound  the  house  where  they  were  sleeping. 

It  was  not  the  fog  he  saw, 

Kor  misty  flaw, 
That  ahove  the  landscape  brooded; 
It  was  Eyvind  Kallda's  crew 

Of  warlocks  blue. 
With  their  caps  of  darkness  hooded ! 

Bound  and  round  the  house  they  go, 

Weaving  slow 
Magic  circles,  to  encumber 
Ana  imprison  in  their  ring 

Olaf  the  King, 
As  he  helpless  lies  in  slumber. 

Then  athwart  the  vapours  dun 

The  Easter  sun 
Streamed  with  one  broad  track  of  splendour ! 
In  their  real  forms  appeared 

The  warlocks  weird, 
Awfol  as  the  Witch  of  Endor. 

Blinded  by  the  light  that  glared, 

They  gropM  and  stiu^ 
Bound  about  with  steps  unsteady ; 
From  his  window  Olaf  gazed. 

And,  amazed, 
*'  Who  are  these  strange  people  ?"  said  he. 

**  Eyvind  Kallda  and  his  men !" 

Answered  then 
From  the  yard  a  sturdy  farmer ; 
While  the  men-at-arms  apace 

Filled  the  place, 
Busily  buckling  on  their  armour. 

From  the  gates  they  sallied  forth. 

South  and  north. 
Scoured  the  island  coast  around  them. 
Seizing  all  the  warlock  band. 

Foot  and  hand 
On  the  Skerry's  rocks  th^  bound  them. 
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And  at  eve  the  Ein^  again 

Called  his  train. 
And,  with  all  the  candles  burning. 
Silent  sat  and  heard  (xice  more 

The  sullen  roar 
Of  the  ooean  tides  returning. 

Shrieks  and  cries  of  wild  despair 

Filled  the  air. 
Growing  fainter  as  they  listened ; 
Then  the  bursting  surge  alone 

Sounded  on ; — 
Thus  the  sorcerers  were  christened  I 

''Sing,  0  Scald,  your  song  sublime, 

Your  ocean-rhyme,** 
Cried  King  Olaf :   "  it  will  cheer  me  I** 
Said  the  ^Id,  with  pallid  cheeks, 

"  The  Skerry  of  Shrieks 
Sings  too  loud  for  you  to  hear  me  !" 


VI. 

THE  WRAITH  OF  ODIV. 


The  guests  were  loud,  the  ale  was  strong, 
King  Olaf  feasted  late  and  long ; 
The  hoary  Scalds  together  sang  ; 
0*erhead  the  smoky  rafters  rang. 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  door  swung  wide,  with  creak  and  din  ; 
A  blast  of  cold  night-air  came  in, 
And  on  the  threshold  shivering  stood 
A  one-eyed  guest,  with  cloak  and  hood. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  King  exclaimed,  *'  0  greybeard  pale  I 
Come  warm  thee  with  this  cup  of  ale.*' 
The  foaming  draught  the  old  man  quaffed. 
The  noisy  guests  looked  on  and  laughed. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Then  spake  the  King:  '<Be  not  afraid; 
Sit  here  by  me."    Ilie  guest  obeyed. 
And,  seated  at  the  table,  told 
Tales  of  the  sea,  and  Sagas  old. 

Dead  rid«  Sir  Morten  oC  Fogelmng. 
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And  ever,  when  th«  tft1«  wm  o'er, 
The  King  demanded  jet  one  idofb; 
Till  Sigurd  the  Biihop  imiling  said, 
"  Tie  late,  0  Kiog,  and  time  for  led.' 
Dead  rids  Sir  Morten  of  Fogeljang. 


FoUowed  and  entered  with  t 
The  li^htg  were  out,  Ok  pages  gone, 
But  itill  the  garrulous  guest  spw  on. 
De«d  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

As  one  who  Tkod  t,  volume  reads. 
He  spake  of  heroes  and  their  deeds. 
Of  luids  and  cities  he  had  seen, 
And  ttonay  gulb  that  tossed  between. 
Dead  riMs  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsaof^ 

Then  from  his  lips  in  music  rolled 
The  Bavamal  of  Odin  old. 
With  sonnds  mfsterious  as  the  roar 
Of  billows  on  a  distant  shore. 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Ft^elsan^ 

"Do  we  not  learn  &om  runes  and  rhymes 
Usde  by  the  gods  in  elder  times. 
And  do  not  still  the  great  Scalds  tcwA 
That  silence  better  is  llian  speech!" 

Dead  rides  Sir  Mwten  of  Fogelsang. 

Smiling  at  this,  the  King  raplied, 
"Thy  lore  is  ty  thy  tongue  belied; 
For  never  was  I  so  enthralled 
Either  by  Saga-m&n  or  Scald," 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  Bishop  sud,  "lAte  bonis  we  keepi 
Night  wuies,  O  King !  'tis  time  for  sto^  V 
Then  slept  the  King,  and  when  be  wuks 
The  guest  was  gone,  the  morning  bnAa. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morta  of  Fogelsang, 

They  tbnnd  the  doon  securely  barred, 
They  found  (he  watch-dog  in  the  yard. 
There  was  no  feo^irint  in  the  gra«. 
And  none  had  seen  the  stranger  pas& 
Dead  lidsi  Sir  Mcvtm  d  Fagel«n& 
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King  Olaf  crossed  himself  and  said : 
''I  know  that  Odin  the  Great  is  dead; 
Sure  is  the  triumph  of  our  Faith, 
The  one-eyed  stranger  was  his  wraith.** 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 


VIL 

ntOK-BBABD. 


Olaf  the  King,  one  summer  mom, 
Blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle-horn. 
Sending  his  signal  through  the  land  of  Drontheim. 

And  to  the  Hus-Ting  held  at  Mere 
Gathered  the  fisirmers  fieur  and  near. 
With  their  war  weapons  ready  to  confront  him. 

Ploughing  under  the  morning  star, 
Old  Iron-neard  in  Yriar 
Heard  the  summons,  chuckling  with  a  low  laugh. 

He  wiped  the  sweat-drops  from  his  brow, 
Unharnessed  his  horses  from  the  plough. 
And  clattering  came  on  horseback  to  King  Olaf. 

He  was  the  churliest  of  the  churls ; 
Little  he  cared  for  King  or  earls; 
Bitter  as  home-brewed  ale  were  his  foaming  passions. 

Hodden-grey  was  the  garb  he  wore. 
And  by  the  Hammer  of  Thor  he  swore ; 
He  hated  the  narrow  town,  and  all  its  fashions. 

But  he  loved  the  freedom  of  his  farm, 
His  ale  at  night,  by  the  fireside  warm, 
Gudrun  his  daughter,  with  her  flaxen  tresses. 

He  loved  his  horses  and  his  herds. 
The  smell  of  the  earth,  and  the  song  of  Inrds, 
His  well-filled  bams,  his  brook  with  its  wateivcresses. 

Huge  and  cumbersome  was  his  frame; 
His  beard,  from  which  be  took  his  name, 
Frosty  and  fierce,  like  that  of  Hymer  the  Giant. 

So  at  the  Hus-Ting  he  appeared. 
The  farmer  of  Triar,  Iron-Beard, 
On  hoTsebeck,  with  an  attitade  defiuit. 
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And  to  King  Olaf  he  cried  aloud. 
Out  of  the  middle  of  the  crowd, 
That  toased  about  him  like  a  stormy  ocean: 

"Such  sacrifices  shalt  thou  bring, 
To  Odin  and  to  Thor,  0  King, 
Ab  other  Kings  have  done  in  their  devotion !" 

King  Olaf  answered:  "I  command 

This  land  to  be  a  Christian  land; 

Here  is  my  Bishop  who  the  folk  baptizes  1 

**  But  if  you  ask  me  to  restore 
Tour  sacnfices,  stained  with  gore. 
Then  will  I  offer  human  sacrifices! 

'*Not  slaves  and  peasants  shall  they  be, 
But  men  of  note  and  high  degree, 
Such  men  as  Orm  of  Lyra  and  Kar  of  GiytmgP 

Then  to  their  Temple  strode  he  in, 
And  loud  behind  him  heard  the  din 
Of  his  men-at^arma  and  the  peasants  fiercely  fighting. 

There  in  the  Temple,  carved  in  wood. 
The  image  of  great  Odin  stood. 
And  other  gods,  with  Thor  supreme  among  them. 

King  Olaf  smote  them  with  the  blade 
Of  his  huge  war-axe,  gold  inlaid, 
And  downward  shattered  to  the  pavement  flung  them. 

At  the  same  moment  rose  without. 
From  the  contending  crowd,  a  shout, 
A  mingled  sound  of  triumph  and  of  wailing. 

And  there  upon  the  trampled  plain 
The  fieirmer  Iron-Beard  lay  slam, 
Midway  between  the  assailed  and  the  Msailing. 

King  Olaf  firom  the  doorway  spoke : 
**  Choose  ye  between  two  things,  my  folk. 
To  be  baptized  or  given  up  to  slau^terP 

And  seeing  thdr  leader  stark  and  dead,         • 
The  people  with  a  murmur  said, 
**0  King,  baptize  ua  with  thy  holy  water!" 
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So  all  the  I>rontlieim  land  became 
A  Christiaii  land  in  name  and  fame, 
In  the  old  gfo^  no  more  believing  and  traatiiig. 

And  as  a  blood-atonement,  soon 
King  Olaf  wed  the  fair  Gudnin ; 
And  thus  in  peace  ended  the  Drontheim  Hua-Tingl 


vm. 

GUDBUH. 

On  King  Olaf s  bridal  night 
Shines  Uie  moon  with  tender  light, 
And  acroes  the  chamber  streams 
Its  tide  of  dreams^ 

At  the  fatal  midnight  hour, 
When  all  evil  things  have  power. 
In  the  glimmer  of  the  moon 
Stands  Gudnm. 

Close  apinst  her  heaving  breast^ 
Somethmg  in  her  hand  is  pressed ; 
Like  an  icicle,  its  sheen 
Is  cold  and  keen. 

On  the  cairn  are  fixed  her  eyes 
Where  her  murdered  &ther  lies, 
And  a  voice  remote  and  drear 
She  seems  to  hear. 

What  a  bridal  night  is  this  f 
Cold  will  be  the  dagger's  kiss; 
Laden  with  the  chill  of  death 
Is  its  breath. 

Like  the  drifting  snow  she  swe^ 
To  the  couch  where  Olaf  sleeps ; 
Suddenly  he  wakes  and  stirs, 
His  eyes  meet  hers. 

«  What  is  that,*  King  Olaf  said, 
'*  Qleams  so  bright  above  thy  head  ? 
Wherefore  standest  thou  so  white 
In  pak  moonlight?" 


THi  uak  07  uva  ol&t, 

"  lis  the  bodkin  Out  I  wev 
When  it  ni^t  1  bind  my  hair; 
It  woke  me  fidling  on  Uie  floor ; 
Tia  nothing  mon." 

"Foreeti  have  tut,  and  fields  hftve  ejeaj 
Often  lieaGhflr;  lurking  lies 
Underneath  the  fureat  hair  I 
Gudnm,  bewuel' 

Era  the  eorliMt  peep  of  tnom 
Blew  King  OlaTa  bugla-hont ; 
And  for  ever  niudered,  ride 
Bridegtoom  and  biida  1 
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Shobt  of  stature,  latgs  of  limb^ 

Burly  face  and  nuaet  bewd. 

All  the  women  stared  at  him. 

When  in  Iceland  he  am 

"  Look  I"  the;  said, 

With  nodding  head, 

"  Then  goes  lluuigbraBd,  Olaf'a  Friatt." 

All  tike  prayer*  he  knew  by  rote^ 

He  oonld  preach  like  Guysastome, 
Flora  the  Fmen  he  oonld  qoot^ 
He  had  eroi  betn  at  Bomo. 
A  laamed  clerk, 
A  man  of  mark. 
Was  this  Thangbiand,  Olaf  "s  piaBt 

He  wsa  qnandsonw  and  load. 

And  im{Mtient  of  otmtiol, 
Boislerons  in  the  miAet  crowd, 
Boisterona  at  tha  wanail-bowl, 
Everrwhera 

Wonld  drink  and  awcar, 
SwaggjBiing  ntangfasHid,  OlaTs  PtittL 
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In  his  house  this  maleoontent 

Gould  the  King  no  longer  bear, 
So  to  Iceland  he  was  sent 
To  convert  the  heathen  there, 
And  away 
One  summer  day 
Sailed  this  Thangbran<i[,  Olaf's  Priest. 

There  in  Iceland,  o'er  their  books 
Pored  the  people  day  and  night. 
But  he  did  not  like  their  looks. 
Nor  the  songs  they  used  to  write. 
**All  this  rhyme 
Is  waste  of  time  1** 
Grumbled  Thangbrand,  Olaf 's  Priest, 

To  the  alehouse,  where  he  sat. 

Game  the  Scalds  and  Saga-men ; 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
That  they  quarrelled  now  and  then, 
When  o'er  his  beer 
Began  to  leer 
Drunken  Thangbrand,  Olaf's  Priest? 

All  the  folk  in  Altafiord 

Boasted  of  their  island  grand ; 
Saying  in  a  single  word, 
''Iceland  is  the  finest  land 
That  the  sun 
Doth  shine  upon  I" 
Loud  laughed  Thangbrand,  Olaf's  Priest. 

And  he  answered:  ''What's  the  use 

Of  this  bragging  up  and  down. 
When  three  women  and  one  goose 
Make  a  market  in  your  townl'* 
£very  Scald 
Satires  scrawled 
On  poor  Thangbrand,  Olaf's  priest. 

Something  worse  they  did  than  that; 

And  what  vexed  him  most  of  all 
Was  a  figure  in  shovel  hat. 
Drawn  in  charcoal  on  the  wall ; 
With  words  that  go 
Sprawling  below, 
«Tbii  is  Tbaolbimiid,  OlaTs  Prisst." 


Hirdlf  knowing  what  he  did, 

Then  be  emote  them  might,  end  muu, 

Thorreld  Telle  and  Veterlid 

Ia7  there  in  t^e  alehouse  sUia. 

"  Tod»y  we  ere  gold, 

To-monow  monld  I" 

Hntterad  Thangbmnd,  OUf' b  Priest. 

Hnoh  in  feer  of  axe  end  rope. 
Beck  to  Norway  sailed  he  theo. 

"0,  King  OUfI  Uttle  hope 
li  there  of  theee  loeland  men  I" 


BAUD  THB  nVOKO. 

"Ail  the  old  gode  are  deed. 

All  the  wild  warlocks  fied  ; 

But  the  White  Christ  lives  and  reigns, 

And  thraaghout  my  wide  domains 

His  Gospel  shall  be  epraad  T 

On  the  Evangelists 

Thna  swore  King  Olaf. 

But  still  in  dieams  cS  the  night 
B«tield  be  the  crimeon  Ught, 
And  bcud  the  voice  that  defied 
Him  who  was  crucified. 
And  challenged  him  h>  the  fight. 

To  S^urd  the  Bishop 

King  OUf  confessed  it. 

And  Bigtiid  the  Bishop  sud, 
"The  M  gods  are  not  dead. 
For  the  great  Thor  still  reigns. 
And  among  the  Jarls  and  Thanes 
The  old  witohcmft  stiU  is  spread.' 

TboB  to  King  OUf 

Slid  Blgoid  the  BiOtop. 
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^Far  north  in  the  Salten  Fiord, 

By  rapine,  fire,  and  sword. 

Lives  the  Viking,  Baud  the  Strong ; 

All  the  Qodoe  Isles  belong 

To  him  and  his  heathen  h^xde.** 

Thns  went  on  speaking 

Bigurd  the  Bishop. 

"A  warlock,  a  wizard  it  he. 
And  lord  of  the  wind  and  the  sea; 
And  whichever  way  he  8ail% 
He  has  ever  fiivoaring  gales, 
By  his  craft  in  sorcery. 

Here  the  sign  of  the  Cross  made 

Devoutly  iung  01a£ 

"With  rites  that  we  both  abhor, 
He  worehips  Odin  and  Thor; 
So  it  cannot  yet  be  said, 
That  all  the  old  gods  are  dead. 
And  the  warlocks  are  no  more," 
Flushing  with  anger 
Said  Sigurd  the  Bishop. 

Then  King  Olaf  cried  aloud : 
**  I  will  talk  with  this  mi^^ty  Band, 
And  along  the  Salten  Fiord 
Preach  the  Gospl  with  my  swovd. 
Or  be  brought  back  in  my  shroud  !** 

So  northward  from  Drontheim 

Sailed  King  Olaf! 


XI. 

BISHOP  6IGUBD  AT  SALTEir  FIOBD. 

Loud  the  angry  wind  was  wailing 
As  King  Olaf^  ships  came  sailing    . 
Northward  out  of  Drontheim  haven 
To  the  mouth  of  Salten  Fiord. 

Though  the  flying  sea-snray  drendies 
Fore  and  aft  the  rowers  benches, 
Not  a  single  heart  is  craven 

Oi  i!b^  c\!Axn.\^aui  there  on  hou^. 


All  without  the  Fiord  was  quiet. 
But  witbia  it  ■torm  ud  liot, 
Such  as  on  hia  Tikiug  eniina 

Baud  the  Stmtig  was  wont  to  ride. 

And  Qi%  aM  through  all  Ita  tide-waya 
Swept  the  Teeling  veMela  lidewaye. 
As  the  leavea  are  swept  tfarougb  itaicea, 
When  the  Bood-g«l«a  opea  wide. 

"TIb  the  wsriockl  'tis  Hie  demon 
Baud  i"  cried  SiKtud  to  the  seamen ; 
"But  the  Lord  u  not  sffriehted 
By  the  witchcraft  of  His  foea." 

To  the  ship's  tew  he  ascended. 
By  bis  choristers  attended, 
Botind  him  were  the  tapers  lighted. 
And  the  sacred  incense  rose. 

On  the  bow  stood  Bishop  Sigurd, 
In  his  robes:,  as  one  tiansfifcured, 
And  the  Cnioifiz  be  plantal 

High  anoid  the  lun  and  mist. 

Then  with  holy  wat«r  sprinkled 
All  the  ship;  the  mass-bells  tinkled; 
Loud  the  mcMiks  aroand  him  chanted, 
Lend  he  read  the  Evangelist. 

As  into  the  Fiord  they  darted, 
On  each  side  the  water  parted ; 
Down  a  path  Uke  silver  molten 

Steady  rowed  King  OUf' ■  ships ; 

Steadily  bnrned  all  night  the  tapers, 
And  the  White  Christ  through  the  Tapours 
Olearoed  aoroaa  the  Piord  of  Salten, 
As  thnmgh  J<duk's  Apocaiypae, — 

Till  at  last  they  reached  Baud's  dwelling 
-  On  the  little  isle  of  Oelling; 
Not  a  guard  was  at  the  dcorwsy, 
Not  a  glimmer  of  light  was  teen. 

But  at  anchor,  oarved  and  tdlded 
Lay  the  dragon-ship  he  bnilded ; 
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Up  the  stairway,  softly  creeprngy 
To  the  loft  where  Baud  was  sleeping. 
With  their  fists  they  burst  asunder 
Bolt  and  bar  that  held  the  door.   • 

Drunken  with  sleep  and  ale  they  found  him. 
Dragged  him  from  his  bed  and  bound  him. 
While  he  stared  with  stupid  wonder, 
At  the  look  and  garb  they  wore. 

Then  King  Olaf  sdd  :  "0  Sea-King  I 
Little  time  have  we  for  speaking, 
Choose  between  the  good  and  evil; 
Be  baptized,  or  thou  shalt  die  I" 

But  in  scorn  the  heathen  soofifer 
Answered:  "I  disdain  thine  ofifer; 
Neither  fear  I  God  nor  Devil; 
Thee  and  thy  Gospel  I  defy  !* 

Then  between  his  jaws  distended. 
When  his  frantic  struggles  ended, 
Through  King  Olafs  horn  an  adder. 

Touched  by  fire,  they  foroed  to  glide. 

Sharp  his  tooth  was  as  an  arrow. 

As  he  gnawed  through  bone  and  marrow ; 

But  without  a  groan  or  shudder, 

Baud  the  Strong  blaspheming  died. 

Then  baptized  they  all  that  region. 
Swarthy  Lap  and  fair  Norwegian, 
Far  as  swims  the  salmon,  leaping. 
Up  the  streams  of  Salten  f^ord. 

In  their  temples  Thor  and  Odin 
Lay  in  dust  and  ashes  trodden, 
As  Eling  Ola^  onward  sweeping,  ( 

Preached  the  Gk)spel  with  nis  sword. 

Then  ho  took  the  carved  and  gilded 
Dragon-ship  that  Baud  had  buSded, 
And  the  tiller  single-handed, 

Grasping,  steered  into  the  main. 

Southward  sailed  the  sea-gulls  o'er  him. 
Southward  sailed  the  ship  that  bore  him. 
Till  at  Drontheim  haven  landed 
Olaf  and  his  crew  again. 


Tsi  SUA  or  snra  our. 


snra  oi-Ar's  chbotmab. 

At  Drontheim,  Olof  tiie  ITing 
Heard  tlie  bells  of  Tnle-tide  ring. 

At  he  sat  in  his  banquetr-hall. 
Drinking  the  nut-brown  ale. 
With  bii  bearded  Benerks  hale 

And  tolL 

Three  days  hii  Yule-tide  feaata 
He  held  with  Bishopi  and  Priests, 

And  his  boni  filled  up  to  the  brim ; 
Bnt  the  ale  was  never  too  strong. 
Not  the  Saga-man's  tale  too  long, 

For  him. 

Cei  his  drinking-hom,  the  sign 
He  made  of  the  Crosi  divine, 

Aa  he  dr&uk,  and  muttered  his  pmyen; 
But  ibe  Berserks  evermore 
Hade  the  ngn  of  the  Hammer  oS  Tbot 

Over  theirs. 

The  gleams  of  the  fiTe-lizbt  danoe 
Upon  helmet  and  hauberk  and  lance, 

And  laugh  in  the  eyes  of  the  King ; 
And  he  cries  to  Hal&ed  the  Soald, 
OTey-bearded,  wrinkled,  and  bald, 


"  Sing  me  a  song  divine. 
With  a  sword  in  every  Une, 

And  thia  shall  be  thy  reward." 
And  he  loosened  the  belt  at  his  waist, 
And  in  front  of  tiie  singer  ^aoed 

His  sword. 

"  Quern-biter  of  Hakon  the  Good, 
Wherewitlt  at  a  stroke  he  hewed 

The  millstone  through  and  through, 
And  Footrbreadtb  of  Thormlf  the  Stnmg, 
Were  neither  so  broad  nor  so  long. 

Nor  K  true." 
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Then  the  Scald  took  his  harp  and  sang, 
And  loud  through  the  music  rang 

The  sound  of  that  shining  word ; 
And  the  harp-strings  a  clangour  made. 
As  if  they  were  struck  with  the  hlade 

Of  a  sword. 

And  the  Berserks  round  about 
Broke  forth  into  a  shout 

That  made  the  rafters  ring : 
They  smote  with  their  fists  on  the  board, 
And  shouted,  **  Long  live  the  SwonL 

And  the  King  1'^ 

But  the  King  said,  *'0  my  son, 
I  miss  the  bright  word  in  one 

Of  thy  measures  and  thy  rhymes." 
And  Halfred  the  Scald  replied, 
''In  another  'twas  multiplied 

Three  times." 

Then  King  Olaf  raised  the  hilt 
Of  iron,  cross-shaped  and  gilt. 

And  said,  "Do  not  refuse; 
Count  well  the  gain  and  the  loss, 
Thor's  hammer  or  Christ's  Cross : 

Chooser 

And  Halfred  the  Scald  said,  "*  This 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  kiss, 

Who  on  it  was  crucified  1" 
And  a  shout  went  round  the  board, 
**  In  the  name  of  Christ  the  Loid, 

Who  diedl" 

Then  over  the  waste  of  snows 
The  noonday  sun  uprose, 

Through  the  driving  mists  revealed. 
Like  the  lifting  of  the  Host, 
By  incense-clouds  almost 

Concealed. 

On  the  shining  wall  a  vast 
And  shadowy  Cross  was  cast 

From  the  hilt  of  the  lifted  sword. 
And  in  foaming  cups  of  ale 
The  Berserks  £unk  "Was-baell 

To  the  Lordl" 


VHi  UOA  or  Kuta  olai. 


xm. 

TBB  BUOJIIIIO  OF  TBK  LOKO  BERFBST. 

Thorb^u)  SxArTiita,  mastei-baildeT, 

In  liis  thip-yard  hj  the  Ma, 
Whistled,  BBfiiuE,   "Twould  bewilder 
inj  mut  but  Thorberg  Skaftiug, 
Any  mut  but  mel' 

Near  him  by  the  Dragon  atranded. 

Built  of  old  hv  Kaud  the  Strong, 
And  Kine  Olaf  had  commanded 
He  should  build  another  Dragon, 
Twice  as  laige  and  long. 

Therefore  whistled  Thorberg  Skafting, 
As  he  sat  with  half-«loeed  eves. 


Twice  the  Dragon's 

Round  him  husilj  hewed  and  hatmnend 

Hallet  hose  and  beav^  axe ; 
Workmen  laughed  and  sang  and  clamoured ; 
Whirred  the  wheels,  that  into  rigging 

Spnn  the  shining  flax  I 


For  a  htiodred  yeail" 

Wivkmen  sweating  at  the  fbrgea 
Fashioned  iroa  bolt  and  bar. 
Like  a  warlock's  midnight  oi;^es 
Smoked  and  bubbled  the  black  ealdion 
With  &e  boiling  tar. 

Did  the  wariocks  mingle  in  it, 

Thorbetg  Skafting,  any  curae  ? 
Could  you  not  be  gone  a  minute 
But  some  mischief  must  be  doiugi 
Turning  bad  to  worn? 
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Twas  an  ill  wind  that  came  wafting. 
From  his  homestead  words  of  woe ; 

To  his  farm  went  Thorberg  Skafting, 

Oft  repeating  to  his  workmen. 
Build  ye  thus  and  so. 

After  long  delays  returning 

Came  the  master  hack  by  night ; 
To  his  ship-yard  longing,  yearning, 
Hurried  he,  and  did  not  leave  it 
Till  the  morning's  light. 

"Come  and  see  my  ship,  my  darling!** 
On  the  morrow  said  the  King; 

"  Finished  now  from  keel  to  carlmg ; 

Never  yet  was  seen  in  Norway 
Sudi  a  wondrous  thing  1" 

In  the  ship-yard,  idly  talking. 

At  the  ship  the  workmen  stared: 
Some  one,  all  their  labour  balking, 
Down  her  sides  had  cut  deep  gashes. 
Not  a  plank  was  spared  I 

•*  Death  be  to  the  evil-doer !" 

With  an  oath  Ring  Olaf  spoke ; 
"But  rewards  to  his  pursuer T 
And  with  wrath  his  face  grew  redder 
Than  his  scarlet  cloak. 

Straight  the  master-builder,  smiling^ 
Answered  thus  the  angry  King : 

"Cease  blaspheming  and  reviling, 

Olaf,  it  was  Thorberg  Skafting 
Who  has  done  £is  thing  r 

Then  he  chipped  and  smoothed  the  planking, 

Till  the  King,  deliehted,  swore. 
With  much  lauding  and  much  thanking^ 
"Handsomer  is  now  my  Dragon 
Than  she  was  before  1" 

Seventy  ells  and  four  extended 

On  the  grass  the  vessel's  keel; 

High  above  it,  gilt  and  splendid, 

Boee  the  fi^re-head  ferocious 
With  Its  crest  of  steeL 
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^len  tbej  laonched  her  rrom  the  treneli, 

In  the  ship-jTBid  by  the  ws ; 
She  wu  the  grandest  of  ell  veeBela, 
Nerer  ship  wu  built  in  Norway 

Helf  «o  fine  u  ehe ! 
The  Long  Serpent  was  eha  chruteced, 

'Mid  the  loai  of  cheer  on  cheer  I 
They  who  to  the  Saga  listened 
Heard  the  name  of  Thorberg  SkaAing 

For  a  hundred  year  I 


THI  CBKW  or  THE  LOHO  aKKFKNT. 

Htn  at  anchor  in  Dronthdm  bay 
King  Olaf'a  fleet  assembled  lay. 

And,  striped  with  white  and  btue, 
Downward  fluttered  sail  and  banner. 
As  aljghta  the  soreaming  lannar ; 
Lustily  cheered,  in  their  wild  manner. 

The  Long  Snpent'a  crew. 
Her  forecnstle  man  was  Ulf  the  Bed ; 
Like  a  wolf's  was  his  shaggy  head. 

His  teeth  as  large  and  white; 
His  beard,  of  gray  and  russet  blended, 
Rouad  as  a  s<rallaw's  nest  descended; 
As  standard-bearer  be  defended 

Olaf's  flsg  in  the  fight. 
Near  him  Kolbiom  bad  his  place, 
Like  the  King  in  ^b  and  bee, 

So  gallant  and  so  hale ; 
Every  cabin-boy  and  varlet 
Wondered  at  his  clcok  of  scarlet ; 
Like  a  river,  froeen  and  star>lit^ 

Qlesmed  his  coat  of  maiL 
By  the  bulkhead,  tall  and  dark. 
Stood  Thrand  Rams  of  Thelemark, 

A  figure  gaunt  and  grand ;  . 
On  his  hairy  arm  imprinted 
Was  an  anchor,  amre-Unted; 
Like  Thoi'a  hammer,  bugs  tiai  dinted 

Waa  hia  brawny  hand. 
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Einar  Tamberskelver,  bare 
To  the  winds  his  golden  •hiir, 

By  the  mainmast  stood; 
Graceful  was  his  fonn,  and  slender, 
And  his  eyes  were  deep  and  tender 
As  a  woman's,  in  the  splendour 

Of  her  maidenhood. 

In  the  fore-hold  Biom  and  Bork 
Watched  the  sailors  at  their  work : 

Heavens!  how  they  swore  I 
Thirty  men  they  each  commanded. 
Iron-sinewed,  homy-handed. 
Shoulders  broad,  and  chests  expanded. 

Tugging  at  the  oar. 

These,  and  many  more  like  these^ 
With  King  Olaf  sailed  the  seas. 

Till  the  waters  vast 
Filled  them  with  a  vague  devotion, 
With  the  freedom  and  the  motion. 
With  the  roll  and  roar  of  ocean 

And  the  sounding  blast. 

When  they  landed  from  the  fleet. 

How  they  roared  through  Drontheim's  street. 

Boisterous  as  the  gale  1 
How  they  laughed  and  stamped  and  pounded. 
Till  the  tavern  roof  resounded, 
And  the  host  looked  on  astounded 

As  they  drank  the  ale ! 

Never  saw  the  wild  North  Sea 
Such  a  gallant  company 

Sail  its  billows  blue! 
Never,  while  they  cruised  and  quarrelled. 
Old  King  Gorm,  or  Blue-Tooth  Haiald, 
Owned  a  ship  so  well  apparelled, 

Boasted  such  a  crew  I 
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A  UTTLI  BIBD  DI  THB  AIB. 

A  LiTTLB  bird  in  tbe  ut 
Is  singing  of  Thjri  Qte  fur. 

The  sister  of  Svend  the  Dane ; 
And  the  song  of  the  ganulons  bird 
In  the  streets  of  the  town  is  hewd, 
And  rcpwted  s^iu  sad  s^iuq. 
Hoist  up  jour  sails  of  silk. 
And  flee  a.'vnj  from  each  o&a. 
To  King  Burislaf,  it  ia  laid. 
Was  the  beautiful  Thjri  wed. 

And  a  sorrowful  bride  went  sbe; 
And  after  a  week  and  a  day, 
She  baa  fled  away  and  away, 
From  bis  town  by  tbe  stonny  sea. 
Hoiat  up  your  sails  of  silk, 
And  flee  away  from  each  otber. 
They  say,  that  through  heat  and  through  oold, 
Through  weald,  tbey  say,  and  through  wold, 

By  day  and  by  eight,  they  My, 
She  ha*  fled ;  and  the  gossJF*  leport 
She  has  come  to  EJns  Olaf'a  court. 
And  tbe  town  is  all  in  dismay. 
Eoist  up  your  sails  of  ailk. 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 
It  is  whiBpered  King  Olaf  has  seen, 
Haa  talked  with  the  beautiAil  Queen ; 
And  they  wonder  how  it  will  end; 
For  surely,  if  hera  she  remain, 
it  ia  war  with  King  Svend  the  Dane, 
And  King  Burislaf  the  Tend  1 
Hoist  up  your  sails  of  nlk. 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 
0,  greatest  wonder  of  all  I 
It  ia  published  in  hamlet  and  hall, 

It  roara  like  a  flame  that  ia  &nned  I 
The  King— yes,  Olaf  the  King- 
Has  wedded  het  with  his  ring. 
And  Thyri  ia  Quea  hi  tbe  land! 
Hoiat  up  your  sails  of  silk, 
And  flee  away  Ana  each  otbar. 
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XVL 
QUXXK  THTBI  A17D  THE  ANGEUOA   BTALX8. 

NoBTHWABD  over  Drontheiin, 
Flew  the  clamorouB  seaognlls, 
Sang  the  lark  and  linnet 
From  the  meadows  green ; 

Weeping  in  her  chamber, 
Lonely  and  unhappy, 
Sat  the  Drottning  Thyri, 
Sat  King  Olafs  Qu^n. 

In  at  all  the  windows 
Streamed  the  pleasant  sonshine, 
On  the  roof  above  her 
Softly  cooed  the  dove; 

But  the  sound  she  heard  not. 
Nor  the  sunshine  heeded. 
For  the  thoughts  of  Thyri 
Were  not  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  King  Olaf  entered. 
Beautiful  as  morning, 
Like  the  sun  at  Easter 
Shone  his  happy  face; 

In  his  hand  he  carried 
Angelicas  uprooted. 
With  delicious  fragrance 
Filling  all  the  place. 

Like  a  rainy  midnight 
Sat  the  Drottning  Th3rri, 
Even  the  smile  of  Olaf 
Could  not  cheer  her  gloom ; 

Nor  the  stalks  he  gave  her 
With  a  gracious  gesture, 
And  with  words  as  pleasant 
As  their  own  perfume. 

In  her  hands  he  placed  them. 
And  her  jewelled  fingers 
Through  the  green  l^ves  glistened 
like  the  dews  of  mom ; 
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But  «he  cut  Oksu  from  her, 

Od  the  floor  she  urew  thorn 
With  a  look  of  tconi. 

" RtchnpreKnta,"  nii  ahe, 
"Qave  Siag  Honld  Gorauou 
To  the  Queen,  lay  mother. 
Than  meh  wonhku  weeda; 

"When  he  nnged  Nonray, 
Laying  mate  the  kingdom, 
BeiEing  KMtX  &nd  treuura 
For  hei  royal  needs. 


"Lest  King  Sveod  of  Denouvk, 
Forked  Beud,  my  brother, 
Soatlm  all  thy  TeiKla 
iia  the  wind  the  ohaC' 

Then  up  iprang  King  Olaf, 
Like  a  reindeer  bonuding, 
With  an  oath  he  answered 
Thua  the  lockleaa  Qoeen : 

"Never  yet  did  Olaf 
Fear  King  Bvend  of  Denmark ; 
Thia  right  hand  ihall  hale  him 
By  his  forked  chin  P 

Then  he  lelt  the  ohamber, 
Thundering  thrmgb  the  doonray. 
Loud  his  steps  resounded 
Down  the  outer  stair. 

Smarting  with  the  insnlt, 
Through  tlie  streets  of  Drmthdm 
Strode  be  red  and  wiatbful, 
With  hiB  stataly  air. 

All  his  ships  b«  gathered, 
Bummoned  all  his  Sc 


Uaking  hi*  war  lery 
,  In  tha  regioo  roimd; 
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Down  the  coast  of  Norway, 
Like  a  flock  of  sea-gulls, 
Sailed  the  fleet  of  Olaf 
Through  the  Danish  Sound. 

With  his  own  hand  fearleso^^ 
Steered  he  the  Long  Serpent, 
Strained  the  creaking  cordage. 
Bent  each  boom  and  gaff; 

Till  in  Yendland  landing. 
The  domains  of  Thyri 
He  redeemed  and  rescued 
From  King  Burislaf. 

Then  said  Olaf,  laughing, 
"  Not  ten  yoke  of  oxen 
Have  the  power  to  draw  us 
Like  a  woman's  hair  I 

"Now  will  I  confess  it. 
Better  things  are  jewels 
Than  angelica  stalks  are 
For  a  Queen  to  wear.** 


xvn. 

KINO  STEND  OF  THE  FOBKED  BBABIX 

LouDLT  the  sailors  cheered 
Svcnd  of  the  Forked  Beard, 
As  with  his  fleet  he  steered 

Southward  to  Yendland ; 
Where  with  their  courses  hauled 
All  were  tc^ether  called, 
Under  the  Isle  of  Svald 

Near  to  the  mainland. 

After  Queen  Gunhild's  death. 
So  the  old  Saga  saith. 
Flighted  King  Svend  his  ialth 

To  Sigrid  the  Haughty; 
And  to  avenge  his  bride, 
Soothing  her  wounded  pride. 
Over  the  watera  wide 

King  Olaf  sought  he. 
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fitjil  oo  hsT  mnifnl  tux, 
Bluahing  with  deep  diagnoi^ 
Bore  abe  the  orinuoo  tiaoe 

or  Olaf  y  eauntlet ; 
Like  k  nulignant  stAr, 
Bluing  in  heaven  sJsr, 
Red  (bone  the  ui|^  mv 

Under  her  frontlet. 

Oft  to  Kii^  Svend  she  tpake, 
"For  thine  own  honour'B  mke 
Bh&lt  thou  iwift  vensEUwe  take 

On  the  vile  cowaid  !* 
UnCit  the  King  at  lost, 
Ouity  and  overcaat, 
like  K  tetnpestuoiu  blast 

Thmtened  Mid  lowered. 


High  his  red  standard  reared, 

E^er  &a  battle ; 
While  every  vrariike  Done, 
Seizins  his  aims  again. 
Left  ah  unaovQ  tiw  grain. 

Unhoused  the  cattb. 

Likewise  the  Swedish  King 
Summoned  in  haste  a  Thing, 
Weapons  and  men  to  brii^ 

In  aid  of  Denmark  ; 
Brio  the  Noneman,  too. 
As  the  war-tidings  flew. 
Sailed  with  a  chosen  crew 

From  lAptaud  and  Fimnark. 
Bo  npon  Easter  da^ 
Sailed  the  three  Kmgi  away, 
Ont  of  tlie  sheltered  bay, 

In  the  briKbt  season  ; 
With  them  Earl  Sigvald  came, 
Eager  for  spoil  and  fuae ; 
ntj  that  sooh  a  name 

Stooped  to  such  treason  I 

Safe  nnder  Srald  at  last, 
Now  were  thctr  anchen  cas^ 
Safe  from  the  sea  and  blast, 
Plotted  tbe  tbns  Kings ; 
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While,  with  a  base  intent, 
Southward  Earl  Sigvald  went| 
On  a  foul  errand  fent. 
Unto  the  Sea-kings. 

Thence  to  hold  on  his  ooanoy 
Unto  Einff  Olafs  force, 
Lying  wiuiin  the  hoarse 

Mouths  of  Stet-haTen ; 
Him  to  ensnare  and  brings 
Unto  the  Danish  King, 
Who  his  dead  corse  would  fling 

Forth  to  the  raven  1 


xvm. 

KINO  0LA7  ASD  XABL  SIOTAIJ). 

Ok  the  grey  sea-sands 
King  Olaf  stands. 
Northward  and  seaward 
He  points  with  his  hands. 

With  eddy  and  whirl 
The  sea-tides  curl. 
Washing  the  sandals 
Of  Sigvald  the  EarL 

The  mariners  shout. 
The  ships  swing  about, 
The  yuns  are  all  hoisted. 
The  sails  flutter  out. 

The  wai^homs  are  played. 
The  anchors  are  weighed. 
Like  moths  in  the  distance 
The  sails  flit  and  fade. 

The  sea  is  like  lead. 
The  harbour  lies  dead, 
As  a  corse  on  the  sea-shoie, 
Whose  spirit  has  fled  I 

On  that  fittal  day, 
The  histories  say, 
Seventy  vesseb 
Sailed  cut  of  ibe  bay. 
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But  lOcai  mttered  wide 
0'«  the  InUowB  they  ride. 
While  Sigvald  and  OUf 
Sail  nde  by  nde. 

Cried  the  Earl  :   "  Follow  me  I 
I  yoar  pilot  will  be, 
For  1  know  all  the  chauneb 
Where  flow*  the  deep  aea !" 

So  ioto  the  itrait 
Where  hia  foee  lie  in  wut, 
Gallant  King  Olaf 
Saila  to  hia  fatel 

Then  the  aea-fog  veila 
The  ahipa  and  Uieir  sails ; 
Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty, 
Thy  TeugesDce  prevuls  I 


XIX 

xaa  olat'b  wab-hobhs. 

"  Stbuk  the  aaib  I"  King  Olaf  «aid ; 
NeveT  ihall  men  of  mine  take  flight ; 
Never  away  from  hattle  I  fted, 
Never  away  &om  my  foes  1 

Let  God  dispose 
Of  my  life  in  the  fight  1" 

"  Sotmd  Ibe  honu  I"  aaid  Olaf  the  King ; 
And  mddenly  tbroogh  the  drifting  brume 
The  Uaie  of  the  hcniis  began  to  ring. 
Like  the  terrible  trumpet  shook 

Of  B^narock, 
On  the  Day  of  Doom  1 

Louder  and  louder  Qte  war*honia  sang 
Over  the  level  Soot  of  the  flood  ; 
All  the  laila  oame  down  with  a  clang. 
And  there  in  the  mist  overhead 

The  mn  huntf  red 
A*  a  drop  of  blood. 
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Drifting  down  on  the  Danish  fleet 
Three  together  the  ships  were  bshed. 
So  that  neither  should  turn  and  retreat ; 
In  the  midst^  but  in  front  of  the  rest 

The  burnished  crest 
Of  the  Serpent  flashed. 

King  Olaf  stood  on  the  quarter-deck. 
With  bow  of  ash  and  arrows  of  oak. 
His  gilded  shield  was  without  a  fleck, 
His  helmet  inlaid  with  eold. 

And  in  many  a  fold 
Hung  his  crimson  cloak. 

On  the  forecastle  Ulf  the  Bed 
Watched  the  lashing  of  the  shins  ; 
"  If  the  Serpent  lie  so  far  ahead. 
We  shall  have  hard  work  of  it  here,** 

Said  he  with  a  sneer 
On  his  bearded  lips. 

King  Olaf  laid  an  arrow  on  string, 
"  Have  I  a  coward  on  board  ?**  said  he. 
**  Shoot  it  another  way,  0  King  1** 
Sullenly  answered  Ulf, 
The  old  sea-wolf; 
"  You  have  need  of  me  1* 

In  front  came  Svend,  the  King  of  the  Danes, 
Sweeping  down  with  his  fifty  rowers  ; 
To  the  right,  the  Swedish  King  with  his  thaiM 
And  on  lx)ard  of  the  Iron  Beard 

Earl  Eric  steered 
On  the  left  with  his  oars. 

**  These  soft  Danes  and  Swedes,**  said  the  Kinj 
''At  home  with  their  wives  had  better  stay. 
Than  come  within  reach  of  my  Serpent's  sting 
But  where  Eric  the  Norseman  leads 

Heroic  deeds 
Will  be  done  to^y  1" 

Then  as  together  the  vessels  orashed, 
Eric  severed  the  cables  of  hide, 
With  which  King  Olaf*s  ships  weie  lathed, 
And  left  them  to  drive  and  driflb 

With  the  currents  swift 
Of  the  outward  tide. 
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Loader  the  war-honis  growl  and  tnarl. 
Sharper  the  dragooa  Ute  and  stiDg  1 
Eric  the  sod  of  Hakon  Jarl, 
A  death-drink  salt  as  the  sea. 

Pledges  to  thee, 
Olaf  the  King  ! 


XX, 

BINAB  TAMBKBaKBLVXB. 

It  was  Einar  Tamberskelver 

Stood  heside  the  mast; 
From  his  yew-bow,  tipped  with  silver, 

Flew  the  arrows  fast ; 
Aimed  at  Eric  unavailing. 

As  he  sat  concealed. 
Half  behind  the  quarter-railing, 

Half  behind  his  shield. 

First  an  arrow  struck  the  tiller, 

Just  above  his  head; 
**  Sing,  0  Eyvind  Skaldaspiller,* 

Then  Earl  Eric  said. 
"  Sing  the  song  of  Hakon  dying. 

Sing  his  funeral  waill*' 
And  another  arrow  flying 

Grazed  his  coat  of  maiL 

Turning  to  a  Lapland  yeoman, 

As  the  arrow  passed. 
Said  Earl  Eric,  *'  Shoot  that  bowman 

Standing  by  the  mast" 
Sooner  than  the  word  was  spoken 

Flew  the  yeoman's  shaft; 
Einar's  bow  in  twain  was  broken, 

Einar  only  laughed. 

"  What  was  that  r  said  Olaf,  standing 

On  the  quarter-deck. 
*'  Something  heaid  I  like  tbe  stranding 

Of  a  shattered  wreck." 
Einar  then,  the  arrow  taking 

From  the  loosened  string. 
Answered,  ''That  was  Norway  breaking 

From  thy  hand,  0  King !" 
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"Thou  art  but  a  poor  diviner,** 

Straightway  Olat  said ; 
*'Take  my  bow,  and  swifter,  ESnar, 

Let  thy  shafts  be  sped." 
Of  his  bows  the  fiftirest  choosing; 

Beached  he  from  above; 
Einar  saw  the  blood-drops  oodng 

Through  his  iron  glove. 

But  the  bow  was  thin  and  narrow ; 

At  the  first  essay, 
0*er  its  head  he  drew  the  arrow. 

Flung  the  bow  away; 
Said,  with  hot  and  ansry  temper 

Flushing  in  his  che^ 
"Olafl  for  so  great  a  Eiimper 

Are  thy  bows  too  weakl** 

Then,  with  smile  of  joy  defiant 

On  his  beardless  lip, 
Scaled  he,  light  and  self-reliant, 

Eric's  dragon-ship. 
Loose  his  golden  locks  were  flowing. 

Bright  his  armour  gleamed ; 
Like  Saint  Michael  overthrowing 

Lucifer  he  seemed. 


XXI. 

KINO  OLAF*B  DEATH-DBINK. 

All  day  has  the  battle  raged, 
All  day  have  the  ships  engaged, 
But  not  yet  is  assua^d 
The  vengeance  of  Erie  the  Earl. 

The  decks  with  blood  are  red. 
The  arrows  of  death  are  sped, 
The  ships  are  filled  with  the  dead. 
And  the  spears  the  champions  hurL 

They  drift  as  wrecks  on  the  tide, 
The  grappling-irons  are  plied. 
The  Dosjuers  climb  up  the  side, 
The  shouts  are  feeble  and  few. 
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Ah  1   never  shall  NonntT  anin 
Bee  her  •ailon  come  iMck  o'er  the  nuJn; 
They  ftll  lie  wounded  or  Blftin, 
Or  asleep  in  die  lallowa  bluet 

Od  the  deck  rtanda  Olaf  the  Kftifc 
AroDDd  him  wbiatle  >nd  aing 
The  spean  that  the  foemea  ling. 
Ana  the  (tone*  the^  hnri  with  thdr  handt. 

In  the  midat  of  the  ttonea  and  tlie  spean, 
Eolbiom,  the  tuanhal,  appeon, 
Uts  shield  in  the  air  ha  apraart, 
By  the  side  of  King  Olaf  he  standa. 

Over  die  slippeiy  wreck 
Of  the  Long  Be^nt's  deck 
Sweeps  Eric  with  hatdly  a  check. 
His  lips  with  anger  ue  pole; 

He  hews  with  hia  axe  at  the  maat, 
Till  it  talis,  with  the  sails  □rBrcas^ 
Like  a  snow-coTered  pine  in  the  Taat 
Dim  foreata  of  Orkadale. 


t  with  his  moi, 
As  a  hunter  into  the  den 

Of  the  hear,  when  he  itands  at  hajr. 

"  Bemember  Jarl  Hakon  !"  he  oriee ; 
When  lo  I  on  his  wondering  eyes, 
Two  kingly  figures  arise, 
Two  01^  in  warlike  array  1 

Then  Kolbiom  speaks  in  the  eai 
Of  King  Olaf  a  word  of  cheer. 
In  a  whisper  that  none  may  hear. 
With  a  smile  («  bis  tremulous  lip; 

Two  shields  raised  high  in  the  air. 
Two  flashes  of  golden  hair, 
Two  scarlet  meteon'  glare. 
And  both  have  le^ed  from  the  ship. 

Earl  Eri<^s  men  in  the  boata 
Seize  Kolbiom's  shield  as  it  floats; 
And  cry,  &om  their  hai^  tfaroMa, 
"See!  it  la  Olaf  the  Kingl* 
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While  far  on  the  opposite  side 
Floats  another  shield  on  the  tide, 
Like  a  jewel  set  in  the  wide 
Sea-current's  eddying  ring. 

There  is  told  a  wonderful  tale. 
How  the  King  stripped  ofif  his  mail. 
Like  leaves  of  the  brown  sea^kale. 
As  he  swam  beneath  the  main  ; 

But  the  young  grew  old  and  grey. 
And  never,  by  night  or  by  day. 
In  his  kingdom  of  Norroway 
Was  King  Olaf  seen  again  I 


THX  KUV  OF  N1DAB08. 

In  the  convent  of  Drontheim, 
Alone  in  her  chamber 
Knelt  Astrid  the  Abbess, 
At  midnight,  adoring. 
Beseeching,  entreating 
The  Virgin  and  Mother. 

She  heard  in  the  silence 
The  voice  of  one  speaking, 
Without  in  the  darkness. 
In  gusts  of  the  night^wind 
Now  louder,  now  nearer, 
Now  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  voice  of  a  stranger 
It  seemed  as  she  listened. 
Of  some  one  who  answered. 
Beseeching,  imploring, 
A  cry  from  afar  off 
She  could  not  distinguish. 

The  voice  of  Saint  John, 
The  beloved  disciple. 
Who  wandered  and  waited 
The  Master's  appearance. 
Alone  in  the  darkness, 
Unsheltered  and  friendleBBr. 
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"  It  it  accepted 
The  eagTj  defiance. 
The  challenge  of  batUe  I 
'■  's  accepted, 

not  with  tfa 
Of  war  that  thou  i 

"OroM  gainst  corslet. 

Love  agunat  hatred, 

Peaoe-cry  for  war-CTy  1 

Patience  is  powerfnl ; 

He  Uiat  o'ercmnetb 

Usth  power  o'er  the  nationa  I 

"Aa  toneute  in  rammer, 
Half  dried  in  their  cbonnela, 
Suddenly  riw,  though  the 
Sky  is  atill  cloudless, 
Pot  rain  iias  been  fidling 
Fm  oS  at  their  fountains ; 

"So  hearts  that  are  fainting 
Grow  full  to  o'crflowing. 
And  they  that  behold  U 
Uanrel,  and  know  not 
That  Ood  at  thrir  fonntuns 
Far  off  has  been  i^nii^  I 

"  Stronger  than  steel 

Is  the  sword  of  the  Sjdrit; 

Bwifler  than  arrowa 

The  light  of  the  truth  is; 

Orwter  than  ftnger 

Is  We,  and  subduethi 

"  Thou  art  a  phantcm, 
A  shape  of  the  tea-miirt, 
A  shape  of  the  brumal 
Itain,  and  the  darkness 
Fearful  and  formless; 
Day  dawns  and  thou  Krt  notl 

"The  dawn  is  not  distant, 
Kor  is  tlte  night  starless; 
Love  is  eternal  I 
God  is  still  Ood,  snd 
His  (uth  shsll  not  lul  o* ; 
Christ  is  eternal  I" 
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INTERLUDE, 

A  STRAIN  of  musio  closed  the  tale, 
A  low,  monptonous,  funeral  wail, 
That  with  its  cadence,  wild  and  sweet. 
Made  the  long  Saga  more  complete. 

"  Thank  God,"  the  Theologian  said, 
*'  The  reign  of  violence  is  dead. 
Or  dying  surely  from  the  world; 
While  Love  tnumphant  reigns  instead. 
And  in  a  brighter  sky  o'erhead 
His  blessed  banners  are  unfurled. 
And  most  of  all  thank  God  for  this : 
The  war  and  waste  of  clashing  creeds 
Now  end  in  words,  and  not  in  deeds^ 
And  no  one  suffers  loss,  or  bleeds. 
For  thoughts  that  men  call  heresies. 

*'  I  stand  without  here  in  the  porch, 

I  hear  the  bell's  melodious  din, 

I  hear  the  organ  peal  within, 

I  hear  the  prayer,  with  words  that  scorch 

Like  sparks  from  an  inverted  torch, 

I  hear  the  sermon  upon  sin. 

With  threatenings  of  the  last  account. 

And  all,  translated  in  the  air, 

Reach  me  but  as  our  dear  Lord's  Prayer, 

And  as  the  Sermon  (m  the  Mount. 

**  Must  it  be  Calvin,  and  not  Christ  ? 
Must  it  be  Athanasian  creeds, 
Or  holy  water,  books,  and  beads? 
Must  struggling  souls  remain  content 
With  councils  and  decrees  of  Trent  ? 
And  can  it  be  enough  for  these 
The  Cliristian  Churdi  the  year  embalms 
With  evergreens  and  boughs  of  palmti. 
And  fills  ue  air  with  litanies? 

'*  I  know  that  yonder  Pharisee 
Thanks  God  that  he  is  not  like  me; 
In  my  humiliation  dressed, 
I  only  stand  and  beat  my  breasti 
And  pray  for  human  oharity. 


"  Not  to  one  chnrch  &1one,  but  ktbd. 
The  Voice  prophetic  Bp«ke  from  heaveii ; 
And  unto  eacti  the  promise  aune, 
Direnified,  but  Htill  the  sum; 
For  him  that  OTerotnoeth  ue 
The  new  nftme  written  on  the  stone, 
The  niment  white,  the  crown,  the  throne. 
And  I  will  give  him  the  Horning  Star  1 

"  Ah  I  to  bow  many  Faith  has  been 

No  evidence  of  thiDgH  unseen. 

But  a  dim  shadow,  that  recasts 

The  creed  of  the  Fbantaaiasts, 

For  whom  no  Han  of  Sorrowa  died, 

For  whom  the  Tragedy  Divine 

Was  bat  a  lytnbol  and  a  npi. 

And  Christ  a  Phantom  crucified  1 

"  For  otiien  a  diviner  creed 

Is  Uving  in  the  life  they  lead. 

The  passing  of  their  beautiful  feet 

Blesses  the  pavemeut  of  the  sbeet, 

And  all  their  looka  and  words  repeat 

Old  Fuller's  mjiag,  wise  and  sweet. 

Not  as  a  rultnre^  Out  a  Dove, 

The  Holy  Ghost  came  from  above. 

"And  this  brings  back  to  me  a  tale 

80  sad  the  bearer  well  may  quaH, 

And  question  if  such  things  can  be; 

Yet  in  the  chronicles  of  Sjain 

Down  the  dark  pages  tods  this  stain. 

And  nought  can  wash  thsm  white  again, 

80  fearful  is  tLe  tragedy." 


THE  TEffiOLOGIAITIi  TALE. 

TOBqDKHASA. 

In  the  heroic  d^s  when  Ferdinand 

And  iMbetla  roled  the  Spanish  land, 

And  Torquemada,  with  Ms  anbtle  brain. 

Ruled  th^,  as  Orand  Inqnisilor  of  Bpain, 

In  a  great  castle  Dear  Taliadolid, 

M^tw  "d  high  ^nA  by  fair  woodlands  hid. 
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There  dwelt,  as  from  the  chronicles  we  le&m. 

An  old  Hidalgo  proud  and  taciturn. 

Whose  name  has  perished,  with  his  towers  of  stoney 

And  all  his  actions  save  this  one  alone; 

This  one,  so  terrible,  perhaps  'twere  best 

If  it,  too,  were  forgotten  with  the  rest; 

Unless,  perchance,  our  eyes  can  see  therein 

The  martyrdom  triumphant  o'er  the  sin; 

A  double  picture,  with  its  gloom  and  glow. 

The  splendour  overhead,  the  death  below. 

This  sombre  man  counted  each  day  as  lost 

On  which  his  feet  no  sacred  threshold  crossed ; 

And  when  he  chanced  the  passing  Host  to  meet. 

He  knelt  and  prayed  devoutly  in  the  street; 

Oft  he  confess^;  and  with  each  mutinous  thought. 

As  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,  he  fought. 

In  deep  contrition  scourged  himself  in  Lent, 

Walked  in  processions,  with  his  head  down  bent. 

At  plays  of  Corpus  Ghristi  ofb  was  seen. 

And  on  Palm  Sunday  bore  his  bough  of  green. 

His  only  pastime  was  to  hunt  the  boar 

Through  tangled  thickets  of  the  forest  hoar. 

Or  with  his  jingling  mules  to  hurry  down 

To  some  grand  bull-fight  in  the  neighbouring  town. 

Or  in  the  crowd  with  lighted  taper  stand. 

When  Jews  were  burned,  or  banished  from  the  land. 

Then  stirred  within  him  a  tumultuous  joy ; 

The  demon  whose  delight  is  to  destroy 

Shook  him,  and  shouted  with  a  trumpet  tone, 

"Kill!  killl  and  let  the  Lord  find  out  His  ownP 

And  now,  in  that  old  castle  in  the  wood. 
His  daughters,  in  the  dawn  of  womanhood, 
Ketuming  from  their  convent  school,  had  made 
Resplendent  with  their  bloom  the  forest  shade. 
Reminding  him  of  their  dead  mother's  &ce. 
When  first  she  came  into  that  gloomy  place, — 
A  memory  in  his  heart  as  dim  and  swe^t 
As  moonlight  in  a  solitary  street. 
Where  the  same  rays,  that  lift  the  sea,  are  thrown 
Lovely  but  powerless  upon  walls  of  stone. 
These  two  fair  daughters  of  a  mother  dead 
Were  all  the  dream  had  left  him  as  it  fled. 
A  joy  at  first,  and  then  a  growing  care. 
As  if  a  voice  within  him  cried,  "^wareT 
A  vague  presentiment  of  impending  doom, 
like  ghostly  footsteps  in  a  vacant  room, 
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Haunted  him  day  and  ni^t ;  a  formlcn  fear 

That  death  to  Kane  one  of  his  hou«e  wai  near. 

With  dark  Hurmisefl  of  a  hidden  crimen 

Uade  life  itself  a  death  before  its  time. 

Jealous,  suspicions,  with  no  senae  of  ahiuiKi, 

A  spy  upon  hia  daughters  be  became; 

With  velvet  slippers,  noiseleas  on  tlie  floon, 

He  glided  softly  through  half-open  doors ; 

Now  in  the  room,  and  now  upcai  the  itair. 

Be  stood  beside  them  ere  Uiot  were  aware ; 

He  listened  in  the  pasasge  when  they  talked. 

He  watched  them  &)m  the  casement  when  they  walked. 

He  saw  the  gipey  haunt  the  river's  ude. 

He  Baw  the  monk  among  the  cork-treea  glide ; 

And,  tortured  by  the  mystery  and  the  doubt 

Of  soma  dark  secret,  post  his  finding  out, 

Baffled  be  paused ;  then  reassured  again 

Pursued  the  flying  phantom  of  bis  brain. 

He  watched  them  even  when  they  knelt  in  oboidi; 

And  then,  descending  lower  in  his  seaich, 

Questioned  tlie  servants,  and  with  eager  eyes 

Listened  incredulous  to  their  replies ; 

The  gipsy?  none  had  seen  her  m  tbie  woodl 

The  monk?  a  mendicant  in  seanh  of  fbodl 

At  length  the  awful  revelatum  came. 

Crushing  at  once  his  pride  of  Idrth  and  name. 

The  hopes  his  yearning  bosom  forward  cait, 

And  the  ancestral  glories  of  t^  past; 

All  fell  together,  crumbling  in  disgrace^ 

A  turret  rent  from  battlement  to  base. 

His  daughters  talking  in  the  dead  of  night 

In  their  own  chamber,  and  without  a  light. 

Listening,  as  he  was  wont,  he  overheard. 

And  learned  the  dreadful  secret,  word  by  word; 

And  hurrying  from  his  castle,  with  a  cry 

He  raised  his  hands  to  the  mifntying  sky, 

Bepeating  one  dread  word,  till  bush  and  tree 

Caught  it,  and  shuddering  answered,  "  Heresy  P 

Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  his  hat  drawn  o'er  bis  &ce. 
Now  hurryioK  forward,  now  with  lingering  pace^ 
He  walked  all  night  the  alleys  of  his  park. 
With  one  unseen  companion  in  the  da^. 
The  Demon  who  withm  him  lay  in  wait. 
And  by  bis  presence  turned  his  bve  to  hate^ 
For  ever  mntteriiu  in  an  undertone, 
"Kill!  killl  aod  kt  the  Lotd  find  oat  Hii  ownF 
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Upon  the  morrow,  after  early  Mass, 

While  yet  the  dew  was  glistening  on  the 

And  all  the  woods  were  musical  with  hirds^ 

The  old  Hidalgo,  uttering  fearful  words. 

Walked  homeward  with  the  Priest,  and  in  his  room 

Summoned  his  tremblins  daughters  to  their  doom. 

When  questioned,  with  brief  answers  they  replied, 

Kor  when  accused  evaded  or  denied; 

Expostulations,  passionate  appeals. 

All  that  the  human  heart  most  fears  or  feela^ 

In  vain  the  Priest  with  earnest  voioe  essayed. 

In  vain  the  father  threatened,  wept,  and  prayed; 

Until  at  last  he  said,  with  haughty  mien, 

"The  Holy  Office,  then,  must  intervener 

And  now  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain, 

With  all  the  fifty  horsemen  of  his  train, 

His  awful  name  resounding,  like  the  blaist 

Of  funeral  trumpets,  as  he  onward  passed. 

Game  to  Valladolid,  and  there  began 

To  harry  the  rich  Jews  with  fire  and  ban. 

To  him  the  Hidalgo  went,  and  at  the  gate 

Demanded  audience  on  affairs  of  state. 

And  in  a  secret  chamber  stood  before 

A  venerable  greybeard  of  fourscore. 

Dressed  in  the  hood  and  habit  of  a  friar; 

Out  of  his  eyes  flashed  a  consuming  fire. 

And  in  his  hand  the  mystic  horn  he  held. 

Which  poison  and  all  noxious  charms  dispelled. 

He  heard  in  silence  the  Hidalgo^s  tale. 

Then  answered  in  a  voice  that  made  him  quail: 

**  Son  of  the  Church  1  when  Abraham  of  old 

To  sacrifice  his  only  son  was  told. 

He  did  not  pause  to  parley  nor  protest. 

But  hastened  to  obey  the  Lord^s  behest. 

In  him  it  was  accounted  righteousness; 

The  Holy  Church  expects  of  thee  no  less  !'• 

A  sacred  frenzy  seized  the  father's  brain, 
And  Mercy  from  that  hour  implored  in  vain. 
Ah !   who  will  e'er  believe  the  words  I  say  ? 
His  daughters  he  accused,  and  the  same  day 
They  both  were  cast  into  the  dungeon's  gloom. 
That  dismal  antechamber  of  the  tomb. 
Arraigned,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  the  flame. 
The  secret  torture  and  the  public  shame. 

Then  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  once  more 
The  Hidalgo  went^  more  eager  than  before. 
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And  8ud :  "  When  Abraham  offered  up  bii  ion, 

He  cUts  the  nood  therewith  it  might  be  done. 

By  his  example  t&nght,  let  me  too  bring 

Wood  from  tde  foreat  for  m;  offering  1" 

And  the  deep  voice,  withont  a  pause,  replied : 

"  Son  of  the  Church  1   by  faith  now  justified. 

Complete  thf  ncrifioe,  even  aa  thou  wilt ; 

The  Chnrch  aheolrea  thy  oonacieDce  from  all  guilt  T 

Then  thi*  moat  wretched  father  went  hia  way 

Into  the  wiiodi,  that  rouud  hia  caatle  lay, 

Where  once  hia  daughters  in  their  childhood  plajed 

With  their  young  mother  in  the  huh  and  shade. 

Now  all  the  Isarea  had  fallen ;  the  bnndiea  hare 

Hade  a  perpetual  moaning  in  the  air, 

And  EcreamiiiK  Irom  their  ejriei  overhead 

The  ravens  sailed  athwart  the  akj  of  lead. 

With  his  own  hands  he  lopped  the  boughs  and  bonud 

Fagots,  that  crackled  with  foreboding  wmod. 

And  on  hie  mulea,  caparisoned  and  gav 

With  belts  and  tassels,  sent  them  <m  their  way. 

Then  with  his  mind  on  one  dark  piupoae  bait, 

Again  to  the  Inquisitor  he  went. 

And  Boid  :  "  Behold  the  &gots  I  have  brought, 

And  now,  lest  my  atonement  be  as  nought, 

Omnt  me  one  more  request,  one  laat  desire, — 

With  my  own  hand  to  light  the  funeral  fire  T 

And  Torquemada  answered  from  bis  seat, 

"  Son  of  the  Church  j     Thine  offering  is  ocsnplete ; 

Her  servants  through  all  agea  shall  not  oease 

To  magnify  thy  deed.     Depart  in  peace  1" 

Upon  the  market-place,  buUded  d  atone 

liie  qcaffold  roee,  whereon  Death  claimed  hia  own. 

At  the  four  corners,  in  stern  attitude, 

Four  statues  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  stood. 

Gazing,  with  calm  indifference  in  their  eyes, 

Upon  this  place  of  human  sacrifice. 

Round  which  wsa  gathering  last  the  eager  crowd, 

With  clamour  of  voices  dissonant  and  loud. 

And  every  roof  and  window  was  alive 

With  restless  eazors,  swarming  like  a  hive. 

The  churcb-bells  tolled,  the  chant  of  monks  drew  near, 

Lond  trumpets  stammered  forth  tbeir  notes  of  fear, 

A  line  of  torches  smoked  along  the  street, 

There  was  a  atir,  a  nub,  a  tramp  of  feet, 
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And,  with  its  banners  floating  in  the  air, 
Slowly  the  long  procession  crossed  the  square. 
And,  to  the  statues  of  the  Prophets  bound. 
The  victims  stood,  with  fagots  piled  around. 
Then  all  the  air  a  blast  of  trumpets  shook. 
And  louder  sang  the  monks  with  bell  and  book. 
And  the  Hidalgo,  lofty,  stem,  and  proud. 
Lifted  his  torch,  and,  bursting  through  the  crowd, 
"liighted  in  haste  the  fagots,  and  then  fled. 
Lest  those  imploring  eyes  should  strike  him  dead! 

0  pitiless  skies  1   why  did  your  clouds  retain 
For  peasants'  fields  their  floods  of  hoarded  rain  ? 
0  pitiless  earth  I   why  opened  no  abyss 
To  bury  in  its  chasm  a  crime  like  this? 

That  night,  a  mingled  column  of  fire  and  smoke 
From  the  dark  thickets  of  the  forest  broke. 
And,  glaring  o*er  the  landscape  leagues  away. 
Made  all  the  fields  and  hamlets  bright  as  day. 
Wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  flame  the  castle  blazed. 
And  as  the  villagers  in  terror  gazed, 
They  saw  the  figure  of  that  cruel  knight 
Lean  from  a  window  in  the  turret's  height^ 
His  ghastly  face  illumined  with  the  glare. 
His  hands  upraised  above  his  head  in  prayer. 
Till  the  floor  sank  beneath  him,  and  he  fell 
Down  the  black  hollow  of  that  burning  weU. 

Three  centuries  and  more  above  his  bones 
Have  piled  the  oblivious  ^ears  like  funeral  stones; 
His  name  has  perished  with  him,  and  no  trace 
Remains  on  earth  of  his  afflicted  race ; 
But  Torquemada's  name,  with  clouds  o'ercast. 
Looms  in  the  distant  landscape  of  the  Past, 
Like  a  burnt  tower  upon  a  blackened  heath. 
Lit  by  the  fires  of  burning  woods  beneath ! 


INTERLUDE. 

TauB  closed  the  tale  of  guilt  uid  gloom. 

That  eatt  upon  each  liatener'H  face 

Its  shadow,  and  for  some  brief  space 

Unbroken  Bileuce  filled  the  room. 

"Yhe  Jew  was  thoughtful  and  diEtreased ; 

Upon  his  memory  thronged  and  preswd 

The  persecution  of  hie  race. 

Their  wrongs  and  suffering!  and  disgrace ; 

His  head  was  sunk  upon  his  breast. 

And  from  hie  eves  alternate  came 

Flasbcfl  of  wrath  and  tean  of  shame. 

The  student  fint  the  silence  broke, 

As  one  who  long  has  lain  in  wait, 

With  purpose  to  retaliate. 

And  thus  he  dealt  the  arenging  stroke. 

"  In  such  a  company  as  this, 

A  tale  so  tragic  seems  amiss. 

That  by  its  terrible  oontrol 

O'ennasCers  and  drags  down  the  soul 

Into  a  fathomless  abjai. 

The  Italian  Tales  that  yon  disdain. 

Some  merry  Night  of  Strapaiole 

Or  Machiavelli's  Belphaeor, 

Would  cheer  us  and  deTight  ns  more, 

Give  greater  pleasure  and  less  pain 

Than  your  grim  tragedies  of  Spain  I" 

And  here  the  Poet  raised  his  band. 
With  such  entreaty  and  command. 
It  stopped  diacusiion  at  its  birth, 
And  said  :  "  The  story  I  shall  UIl 
Has  meaning  in  it,  if  not  mirth; 
Listen,  and  hear  what  once  befell 
The  meriy  birds  of  Eillingworth  I" 
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THE  POET'S  TALE. 

THE  BIBDB  OF  KILLIKGWOBTH. 

It  was  the  season,  when  through  all  the  land 
The  merle  and  mavis  build,  and  building  sing 

Those  lovely  lyrics,  written  by  His  hand. 
Whom  Saxon  Csedmon  calls  the  BlithcHheart  King ; 

AVhen  on  the  boughs  the  purple  buds  expand^ 
The  banners  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Spring, 

And  rivulets,  rejoicing,  ruah  and  leap. 

And  wave  their  fluttering  signals  from  the  steep. 

The  robin  and  the  blue-bird,  piping  loud. 
Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with  their  dee; 

The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were  proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  be ; 

And  hungry  crows  assembled  in  a  crowd. 
Clamour^  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly. 

Knowing  Who  hears  the  ravens  cry,  and  said  : 

"  Give  us,  0  Lord,  this  day  our  daily  bread  !" 

Across  the  Sound  the  birds  of  passage  sailed. 
Speaking  some  unknown  language  strange  and  sweet 

Of  tropic  isle  remote,  and  passing  hailed 
The  village  with  the  cheers  of  all  their  fleet ; 

Or  quarrelling  together,  laughed  and  railed 
Like  foreign  sailors,  land«l  in  the  street 

Of  seaport  town,  and  with  outlandish  noise 

Of  oaths  and  gibberish  frightening  girls  and  boysb 

Thus  came  the  jocund  Spring  in  Killingworth, 
In  fabulous  days,  some  hundred  years  ago  ; 

And  thrifty  farmers,  as  they  tilled  the  earth. 
Heard  with  alarm  the  cawing  of  the  crow. 

That  mingled  with  the  universal  mirth, 
Cassandra-like,  prognosticating  woe  ; 

They  shook  their  heads,  and  doomed,  with  dreadful  mr^ 

To  swift  destruction  the  whole  race  of  birda. 

And  a  towurmeeting  was  convened  straightway 

To  set  a  price  upon  the  guilty  heads 
Of  these  marauders,  who,  in  lieu  of  pay. 

Levied  black-mail  upon  the  garden  beds 
And  corn-fields,  and  beheld  without  dismay 

The  awful  scarecrow,  with  his  fluttering  ahieds ; 
The  skeleton  that  waited  at  their  feast, 
Whereby  their  sinful  pleasure  was  increased. 
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Then  from  hie  bonse,  &  temple  psinted  white, 
With  flnttd  coluionB,  wid  a  roof  of  red. 

The  Sauirc  come  forth,  august  and  s]>leDdiil  sight  I 
Stowl;  deecending,  with  majeslic  tread. 

Three  flights  of  step«,  nor  looking  left  oor  rishi, 
DowD  the  long  street  he  walked,  ai  one  who  said, 

"  A  town  that  boosts  inhabitants  like  me 

Can  hare  no  lack  of  good  societj  1" 


His  farourite  pastime  wu  to  ilajr  the  deer 

In  Summer  on  s6me  Adirondac  hill  i 
E'en  now,  while  walking  down  the  nirel  lane. 
He  lopped  tbe  wayude  lilies  with  hia  cane. 
From  the  Academy,  wbne  belR^  crowned 

The  hill  of  Soienm  with  iu  vane  of  brass. 
Came  the  Preceplor,  gazing  idly  round, 

How  at  the  cloads,  and  now  at  tbe  green  grass, 
And  all  ahsorbed  in  reveries  profound 

Of  fair  Almita  in  the  upper  clasi. 
Who  was,  as  in  a  sonnet  be  bad  sdd. 
As  pore  aa  water,  and  as  good  as  brrad. 

And  next  the  Deacon  issued  from  bta  door. 
Id  his  volumiDouB  neckcloth,  white  as  snow  ; 

A  suit  of  sable  hombazine  he  wore  ; 
His  form  was  ponderoos,  and  his  step  was  alow  ; 

There  never  wag  so  wise  a  man  before  ; 
He  leemed  the  incarnate  "  Well,  I  told  you  so  1" 

And  to  perpetuate  hia  great  renown 

There  was  a  street  named  after  him  la  town. 

These  oune  tt^jether  in  the  new  lown-hall. 
With  sundry  farmers  bom  the  region  round. 

The  Squire  presided,  dignified  and  tall. 

Hie  air  impressive  and  hii  reasoning  soond  ; 

Til  fared  it  with  the  birds,  both  great  and  small ; 
Hardly  a  friend  in  all  that  crowd  tbey  found, 

But  enemies  enough,  who  every  one 

Charged  them  witji  all  the  crimes  beneath  tlie  son. 

When  tbey  had  ended,  (tvai  bis  plaoe  apart, 
Boee  the  Preceptor,  to  redraaa  the  wrong. 

And,  trembling  UVe  a  steed  before  the  starts 
L«)oked  loond  bewildend  aa  tha  azpeotant  tluong ; 
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Then  thought  of  fair  *  Almira,  and  took  heart 

To  speak  out  what  was  in  him,  clear  and  stnmgi 
Alike  regardless  of  their  smile  or  frown. 
And  quite  determined  not  to  be  laughed  down. 

"  Plato,  anticipating  the  Reviewers, 
From  his  Republic  banished  without  x^ty 

The  Poets  ;  in  this  little  town  of  yours. 
You  put  to  death,  by  means  of  a  Committee, 

The  ballad-singers  and  the  Troubadours, 
The  street-musicians  of  the  heavenly  city. 

The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 

In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  SauU 

**The  thrush  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piny  wood  ; 

The  oriole  in  the  elm  ;  the  noisy  jay, 
Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food  ; 

The  blue-bird  balanced  on  some  topmost  spray. 
Flooding  with  melody  the  neighbourhood  ; 

Linnet  and  meadow-lark,  and  all  the  throng 

That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  the  gift  of  song. 

**  You  slay  them  all !  and  wherefore  ?  for  the  gain 
Of  a  scant  handful  more  or  less  of  wheat. 

Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain, 
Scratched  up  at  random  by  industrious  feet. 

Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain  ! 
Or  a  &w  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 

As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests 

Sing  at  their  feast  with  comfortable  breasts. 

**  Do  you  ne*er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these  ? 

Do  you  ne*er  think  Who  made  them,  and  Who  tan 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keyn, 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught ! 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven  1 

''Think,  every  morning  when  the  sun  peeps  throng 
The  dim,  leaf-latticed  windows  of  the  grove, 

How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 
Their  old,  melodious  madrigals  of  love  I 

And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too 
Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 

The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  ahinne^ 

Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evenn<nB. 
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"Think  of  jour  woods  and  orcbarda  without  Urdal 

Of  empty  oeHta  that  cling  to  boughs  and  beanu, 
As  in  aa  idiot's  bnia  remembered  words 

Hang  empty  'mid  die  cobneba  of  bit  dreams  I 
Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  hards 

Hake  up  for  the  lost  mosic,  when  jour  teams 
Drag  home  the  stingy  barrest,  and  no  more 
The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  yoor  door? 
"What!  wonld  yon  rather  see  the  incesaant  stir  - 

Of  insects  in  the  windrows  of  tiie  hay. 
And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grasshopper 

Their  melancholy  hurdy-gurdies  play  ? 
la  this  more  pleasant  to  jou  than  the  whirr 

Of  tneadow-lark,  and  its  sweet  roniidelay. 
Or  twitter  of  little  field-fares,  as  yoa  take 
Your  nooning  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake  ? 
"  Ton  call  them  thievM  and  pillagers ;  but  know 

They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your  &rmi. 
Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insidiotu  foe, 

And  from  your  hsiregts  keep  a  hundred  haimsi 
Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow. 

Benders  good  aerrice  as  your  man-at-arms, 
Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail. 
And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  sniul, 

"  How  can  I  t«ach  your  children  gentleness, 
And  merOT  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 

For  Life,  which,  in  its  weaknem  or  excess. 
Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  Omnipotence, 

Or  Death,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is  no  less 
The  selfsame  Light,  although  averted  henoe. 

When  by  your  laws,  your  actions,  and  vour  speech. 

You  coutnidict  the  very  things  I  teach  r* 

With  this  he  closed;  and  through  the  audience  went 

A  mimnur,  like  the  rustle  of  dead  leaves; 
The  farmers  laughed  and  nodded,  and  some  bent 

Their  yellow  heads  Idgether  like  their  shesves; 
Men  have  no  faith  in  fine-spun  sentiment 

Who  put  their  trust  in  bullocks  and  in  beeves. 
The  birds  were  doomed ;   and,  as  the  record  shows, 
A  bounty  offered  for  the  heads  of  crows. 
There  was  another  audience  out  of  reach, 

Who  had  uo  voice  oor  vote  in  making  laws. 
But  in  the  papers  read  his  little  speech, 

And  crowned  his  modest  temples  with  appIauM ; 
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They  made  him  conscious,  each  one  more  than  eadi, 

He  still  was  victor,  yanquished  in  t^eir  oanse. 
Sweetest  of  all  the  applause  he  won  from  thee, 
0  fiEiir  Almira  at  the  Academy! 

And  so  the  dreadful  massacre  began; 

O'er  fields  and  orchards,  and  o*er  woodland  cmfei, 
The  ceaseless  fusillade  of  terror  ran. 

Dead  fell  the  birds,  with  blood-staina  on  their  breasts, 
Or  wounded  crept  away  from  sight  of  man. 

While  the  young  died  of  &mine  in  their  neats ; 
A  slaughter  to  be  told  in  groans,  not  words. 
The  very  St.  Bartholomew  of  Birds! 

The  Summer  came,  and  all  the  birda  were  dead; 

The  days  were  like  hot  coals;   the  very  ground 
Was  burned  to  ashes ;   in  the  orchards  fed 

Myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  around 
The  cultivated  fields  and  garden  beds 

Hosts  of  devouring  insects  crawled,  and  found 
No  foe  to  check  their  march,  till  they  had  made 
The  land  a  desert  without  leaf  or  shade. 

Devoured  by  worms,  like  Herod,  was  the  town. 

Because,  like  Herod,  it  had  ruthlessly 
Slaughtered  the  Innocents.    Ii>om  the  trees  span  dowa 

The  canker-worms  upon  the  passers-by. 
Upon  each  woman's  bonnet,  shawl,  and  gown. 

Who  shook  them  oflf  with  just  a  little  cry ; 
They  were  the  terror  of  each  favourite  walk. 
The  endless  theme  of  all  the  village  talk. 

The  farmers  grew  impatient,  but  a  few 
Confessed  their  error,  and  would  not  complain; 

For,  after  all,  the  best  thing  one  can  do^ 
When  it  is  raining,  is  to  let  it  rain. 

Then  thev  repealed  the  law,  although  they  knew 
It  would  not  call  the  dead  to  life  again; 

As  schoolboys,  finding  their  mistake  too  late, 

Draw  a  wet  sponge  across  the  accusing  slate. 

That  year  in  Ejllingworth  the  Autumn  came 
Without  the  light  of  his  majestic  look. 

The  wonder  of  the  falling  tongues  of  flame. 
The  illumined  pages  of  his  DoomVDay  Book. 

A  few  lost  leaves  blushed  crimson  with  their  abame^ 
And  drowned  themselves  despairing  in  the  brook, 

While  the  wild  wind  went  moaning  everywhere, 

Lamenting  the  dead  children  of  the  air  I 
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But  the  next  Spring  a  ttnnger  right  wu  Men, 

A  Hight  thkt  aever  ^et  bj  \xad  was  simg, 
As  great  a  woader  ml  it  would  have  been 

If  some  dumb  animal  had  found  a  tongue  I 
A  wagon,  overarched  with  evergreen, 

Upon  whoee  booghe  wen  wicker  cagea  hung. 
All  full  of  ainging  birds,  came  down  the  street. 
Filling  the  air  with  muuo  wild  and  sweet 
From  all  the  conntr;  round  these  birds  were  broug 

By  order  of  Ihe  town,  with  anxious  quest. 
And,  looeened  from  their  wicker  prisons,  sought 

In  woods  and  Gelds  the  places  the;  loved  beat. 
Singing  loud  canticles,  which  manj  thought 

Were  satires  to  the  authoritjes  addressed, 
While  others,  listening  in  green  Unes,  averred 
Such  lovely  music  never  had  been  beard! 
But  blither  still  and  louder  oarolled  they 

Upon  the  monuw,  for  tb^  seemed  to  know 
It  was  the  fair  Almira's  wedding-day, 

And  everywhere,  around,  above,  below. 
When  the  Preceptor  bore  his  bride  away. 

Their  sonra  burst  forth  in  joyous  overflow, 
And  a  new  heaven  bent  over  a  new  earth 
Amid  the  Bunny  farms  of  KiUingwMth. 


FINALE. 

Ten  hour  was  lata;  the  fire  homed  low, 

The  landlord's  eyes  were  cloeed  in  sleep. 

And  near  the  story's  end  a  deep 

Sonorous  sound  at  times  was  beard. 

As  when  the  distant  bagpipes  blow. 

At  this  all  laughed;  the  landlord  stimd. 

As  one  awaking  (rota  a  swonnd, 

And,  gazing  anxiously  around. 

Protested  that  he  had  not  slept. 

But  only  shut  his  eye^  aad  Kept 

His  eon  attentive  to  each  word. 

Then  all  arose,  and  eaid  "Good  Night." 

Alone  remained  the  drowsy  Squire 

To  rake  the  embers  of  the  fire. 

And  quench  the  waning  pailoar  light ; 
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While  from  the  windows,  here  and  there. 
The  scattered  lamps  a  moment  gleamed. 
And  the  illumined  hostel  seemed 
The  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
Downward,  athwart  the  misty  air. 
Sinking  and  setting  toward  the  sun. 
Far  on  tiie  Tillage  clock  struck  one. 


BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

FUOHT  THE  SECOND. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUB. 


T  the  d&rk  and  the  daylight. 

When  the  night  ia  begiuDing  to  low«r, 
Comei  a  paiue  in  the  day's  occupations, 

Thst  u  known  u  the  Children's  Hour. 
I  bear  in  the  chKinher  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet. 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  ii  opened, 

And  vmce*  wofi  and  sweet 

From  mj  study  I  aee  in  the  lamplight. 
Descending  uie  bread  hall  stair, 

Orave  Alice,  and  laughing  AUegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hur. 
',  and  then  a  silence: 


A  sudden  nub  from  the  Bl«rway, 

A  BiiddeD  raid  from  the  halll 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded 

They  enter  my  caatle  wall! 
They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O'er  the  ums  and  back  of  my  chair; 
If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me ; 

They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 
TbOT  almost  devonr  me  with  kisses, 

Their  arms  about  nae  entwine, 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bin^ 

In  bis  Honsfr-Towar  on  the  Bhmel 
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Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  lianditti. 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wail, 

Sudi  an  old  moustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all! 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 
And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round  tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  for  ever. 
Yes,  for  ever  and  a  day, 

Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  rain. 
And  moulder  in  dust  away! 


ENCELADUS. 

Undeb  Mount  Etna  he  lies, 
It  is  slumber,  it  is  not  death; 

For  he  struggles  at  times  to  arise, 

And  above  mm  the  lurid  skies 
Are  hot  with  his  fiery  breath. 

The  crags  are  piled  on  hi^  breast. 

The  earth  is  heaped  on  his  head; 
But  the  groans  of  nis  wild  unrest. 
Though  smothered  and  half  suppressed. 
Are  heard,  and  he  is  not  dcAcL 

And  the  nations  far  away 

Are  watching  with  eager  eyes; 

They  talk  together  and  say, 

"To-morrow,  perhaps  to-day, 
EnceLadus  will  arise!" 

And  the  old  gods,  the  austere 

Oppressors  in  their  strength. 
Stand  aghast  and  white  with  fear 
At  the  ominous  sounds  they  hear. 

And  tremble,  and  mutter,  "  At  length  !' 

Ah  me!  for  the  land  that  is  sown 

With  the  harvest  of  despair ! 
Where  the  burning  cinders,  blown 
From  the  lips  of  tiie  overthrown 

Enoeladus,  fill  the  air; 


[D. 

Where  ashefl  are  heaped  in  drifta 

Over  vinefud  and  field  aitd  town, 
Wlienever  he  starts  and  lifts 
Hia  head  through  the  hlacksned  rifts 

Of  the  crags  that  keep  him  down. 
See,  seel  the  red  lisht  shines  I 

"IIb  the  glare  of  bis  awfnl  eyeal 
And  the  itorm-wind  shonta  throngh  the  pinca 
Of  Alps  and  of  Apenninca, 

"  EnceladuB,  arise  I" 


THE  CDUBERLAND. 
At  andior  in  Hamphn  Beads  we  laj. 

On  board  of  the  Cnniberland,  sloop*f-war ; 
And  at  times  from  the  fortress  across  the  \my 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  pas^ 
Or  a  bugle  blast 
From  the  camp  on  the  ^ore. 


Aud  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  01 
Waa  Bt«adily  steering  its  course. 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribe  of  oak. 
Down  upon  us  heavily  runs. 

Silent  and  sullen,  Uie  floating  fort ; 
Then  comes  a  puff  of  smoke  horn  her  gUES, 
And  leaps  the  terrible  desth, 
With  fiory  breath. 
From  each  open  port. 
We  are  not  Idle,  but  send  her  (trught 

Defiance  back  in  a  full  hroadude  1 
As  hail  rebounds  from  a  luof  of  slote, 
Kebounds  our  heavier  bail 
From  each  iron  BcaJe 
Of  the  monster's  hide. 
"Strike  your  flag  I"  the  rebel  cries. 

In  hie  arrogant  old  plantation  stnun. 
"  Never  !"  our  gallant  Horris  replies ; 

"  It  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield  I" 
And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  tneo. 
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Then,  like  a  kraken  huge  and  black, 

She  crushed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp ! 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a  wrack. 
With  a  sudden  shudder  of  death. 
And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

Next  mom,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay, 

Still  floated  our  flag  at  the  mainmast-head. 
Lord,  how  beautiful  was  Thy  day  I 
Every  waft  of  the  air 
Was  a  whisper  of  prayer. 
Or  a  dirge  for  the  d^id. 

Hoi  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the 
Ye  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream, 
fio  1  brave  land  I   with  hearts  like  these, 
Thy  flag,  that  is  rent  in  twain. 
Shall  be  one  again. 
And  without  a  seam! 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shaken. 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken. 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow. 

Even  as  our  cloudy  fancies  take 

Suddenly  shape  in  some  divine  expression. 
Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
Li  the  white  countenance  confession. 
The  troubled  sky  rev«ds 
The  grief  it  feels. 

This  is  the  poem  of  the  air. 

Slowly  in  silent  syllables  recorded; 
This  is  the  secret  of  despair, 
Long  in  its  cloudy  bosom  hoarded. 
Now  whispered  and  revealed 
To  wood  and  fidd. 


A  DAT  OF  SUNSHINE. 

0  oirr  of  God  I    0  perfect  day  I 
Whereon  dull  no  man  work,  but  [day ; 
Whereon  it  u  enough  for  me, 

Not  to  be  doing,  but  to  be  1 
Through  every  fibre  of  my  brain, 
Tbro<^  every  nerve,  through  every  vein, 

1  feel  the  electric  thrill,  tits  touch 
Of  life,  that  Menu  almo«t  too  mudi. 
I  hear  the  nind  uooDg  tbe  Iroea 
Playing  celeelial  •ympEoniea; 

I  see  the  iHsnchel  downward  bent. 

Like  keys  of  Ktae  great  uistrument. 

And  over  me  unrolls  co  h^h 

The  eplendid  iKeneiy  of  tbe  sky. 

Where  through  a  aapphire  sea  tiie  nm 

tJatU  like  a  golden  ^leon. 

Towards  yonder  ckmd-land  in  the  Weat, 

Towaid*  yonder  lalandi  of  the  Bleat, 

Whoae  iteep  uena  &r  nplifta 

Ita  cn^gy  Muumlta  white  with  driAa. 

Blow,  winds  1   and  waft  throu^  all  tbe  nx 

The  mow-Bakea  of  the  cheriy'^oama  1 

Blow,  winds)  and  bend  within  my  inuA 

The  fiery  bloaKma  of  the  pwchl 

0  Life  aod  Love!    0  hapf?  tbroDg 

Of  thoughia,  whose  only  ipeech  ia  aongl 

O  heart  of  tnan  I   canst  thon  not  h« 

Blithe  as  the  air  is,  and  as  bee  ? 


SOHETHINO  LEFT  UNDONE. 
Laboub  with  what  seal  we  will. 

Something  still  remaina  undone^ 
Something  uncompleted  still 

Waita  the  tiling  of  the  sun. 
By  the  bedvde,  on  the  tlair. 

At  the  threalKild,  near  the  gate^ 
With  ita  menaoa  or  ita  pt^Wf 

Idke  ft  DModioant  it  waita; 
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Waits,  and  will  not  go  away; 

Waits,  and  will  not  be  gainsaid 
By  the  cares  of  yesterday 

Each  to-day  is  heavier  made ; 

IHU  at 'length  the  harden  seems 
Greater  than  our  strength  can  bear. 

Heavy  as  the  weight  of  £!eams. 
Pressing  on  us  everywhere. 

And  we  stand  from  day  to  day, 
Like  the  dwarfs  of  times  gone  by. 

Who,  as  Northern  legends  say. 
On  their  shoulders  held  the  sky. 


WEARINESS. 

0  LITTLE  feet !  that  such  long  years 
Must  wander  on  throu^  hopes  and  fears^ 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load ; 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn, 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road  1 

0  little  hands  I  that,  weak  or  strong. 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long. 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask  ; 
I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen. 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  taak. 

0  little  hearts!  that  throb  and  beab 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat, 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires ; 
Mine,  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  burned. 
With  passions  into  ashes  turned. 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

0  little  souls!  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  divine ; 
Refracted  through  the  mist  of  years. 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears. 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine  I 


NOTES. 


BTANOELINB. 

Tbk  Mlowbi^  dflUn  of  the  IkdM  on  whlcb  tha  gflnool  Inridonti  of  tho  Poem  of 
BviHOELm  mn  rounded.  It  derived  bom  Hdlbnrton'i  "  HUtorr  of  Nor*  BcotU." 

Bt  the  Trsttr  of  Utrecht  the  proTlnca  of  AcadlL  or  Son  BcoUa,  wu  ceded  br 
the  French  to  the  EngHih  OaTemmeDt  Stmilj  half  a  centDrr,  howonr,  wu 
BuffeT^d  to  plmpae  befoTO  any  pregreaa  waa  njada  towarda  a  n^olar  aettloDalit  of 
the  cclonj.  In  the  year  1T40  a  large  boiw  of  emigrants,  aMIed  bj  a  grant  from  ttal 
Crown,  anived  Id  thB  ealonj,  and  Immediately  atepa  wen  taken  l>TltMm  toelaar 
the  Kcoimd.  and  lay  the  foundatlDD  of  tlM  to*D  of  HalUki.  Tte  FnDdi  Mttlai 
who  bad  been  located  In  the  pRfrinee  tor  many  yean,  looked  with  JcAlonay  on  tbaoo 
BToceodlnpi,  and  partlea  of  Indtana,  headed  bj  Fnneh  eommanden,  mrt  enff^pd 
to  hanx  the  new  oomen.  Tbli  itiita  of  Ihlaca  oonUnnsd  for  Kims  yoan,  bat  la 
the  mean  time  tbe  wrrttorlal  righta  of  both  natJona  wen  more  dlattactlr  delhHd, 
and  the  AcuUana  tuiik  an  oath  of  fldeUC*  to  tha  Biltlah  Goremmantj  with  ■ 
KHTTatlim.  however,  that  they  were  not  to^  called  man  to  b«r  ansa.  HoMlUtlM 
anin  commeDcUiE  between  the  Freneh  and  Engliih,  Oovemor  ComwaJUi,  by  the 
advice  of  hJs  council,  laaned  a  proclamation,  ordBring  all  the  French  Inhabitanta  of 


the  BngUahcolopylo  appeal  within  Uin.  _      .    .,     _  .._... 

In  the  Mine  nnreiervtd  and  nnquallfied  manner  aa  Brttlah  lafatacta;  and 

iintnmniLiixaiiithDac  who  (IkhM think  propar In  > '" '-•^■ 

By  4II  rntnre  oidan  of  (he  O01 


and  who  woold 

„-„ , , a  Halituws  to 

Eiuliah  eettlen,  Uiat  he  would  eoDllrm  tham  In  the  peaeaatila  paawialim  of  lU 
(htlr  ealtlvatedlandi,  andlnUMenloyaontotttMltrallitaB,  Bo  feibade,  howonr, 
the  arportatlon  of  com.  cattle,  and  piovSakmi.  to  fbroiin  aettlemoota. 

Punuant  to  the  proclamaUon,  depntiea  amred  at  ^J'^^*^*  tnn  mmnX  of  tha 
French  aetUenunta,  and  won  Inloraed  bf  the  Oo*onior  that  the  oath  of  Odell^, 
ftmuiiy  aocepled  of  them,  would  no  longnr  be  reoslTed  aa  >  aatla&etoir  goarantM 
for  tlielT  good  condnot  j  that  no  eremptlni  from  ***"<"c  anna  In  time  of  war  ootlld 
be  alluwad ;  that  hla  M*Jaatj  would  penaH  mm  to  pnima  huidi  whose  ■"•e**"" 


la  Wtjaaty  would  MnaH  mm  ■■ 

d  not  bo  depended  npoti ;  and 


to  the  conntry  to  tender  them  tite  oath  enreaaed  In  the  aanjo  form  aa  that  naad  bt 
Engllih  lubjecta.  To  thia  thay  nplM,  that  if  thar  ahonld  nndertake  to  aid  the 
EnAllah  la  anopTualDg  the  Indiana,  the  aayigeawoold  pome  them  with  uuelentlnf 
hoitillCy;  that  neither  they  dot  th^  property  wootd  he  aeeararVomthflliTenniuice; 

—J  .1... ._  I — 1.^  y,^  conntrymeB  waa  »  eoudltton  npoBnant  to  tha 

—  '*- — ' — eated  to  be  InfOrmeiC  u  they  choao 

— , „ ir  thej  would  h»  potmltled  to  aell 

their  lindi  and  peiaonal  eOWta.    They  weiB  told  In  tmlr,  that,  by  tl  -  -— —  — 


Utrecht,  one  year  waa  allowed  to  them  for  diapoalng  of  tutf  proper^,  vbliA  pniod 
havlDH  alapHd,  they  ooold  now  neither  part  with  their  eBMita  nor  ramore  Horn  tho 
provlocs.  UponhearlDgtbladetenDiiiaanii,whlchnqainduuandltlonlaltaslaBee, 
or  reduced  them  to  the  moat  abject  poTerty,  they  •aUdted  laaT*  to  connilt  tha 


)r  Canada  or  Cape  Breton  aa  to  the  oonraa  thoy  ou^t  to  adopt  tn 

trying  emergeiicy.  bnt  wen  Inatantly  threatened  with  (he  cooSaoatlOD  of  their  real 
eatate  and  eBhcta  if  they  prsaumad  to  loan  the  pioTinca  until  they  had  Itnt  taken 
tha_aatha  of  allagivwe. 

o  Innnedlate  atepa,  iiovOTer,  «         '  ' 


u  Indiana,  who  wan  aided  In  their  aioutloni  by  the 

Itat*  of  thing*  laMad  Ibr  tome  tlm^  untU  at  leuth  the  Euj^  tr^^  mei 
•erlei  of  nverHi,  when  It  waa  flnal^  detanDtnafliy  the  Oovemment  anths 


wHha 


waa  allottod  chlsflr  to  tha 
w  hamaal^  and  Brmnwi  ol 
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hit  duuBcter,  wm  well  qiudifled  to  cairy  it  into  efllsct  It  wm  wfthoat  doobt,  Mhi 
liimBelf  declarod,  diaagrocable  to  his  natural  make  and  temper,  and  hia  prin^ta  of 
Implicit  obedience  as  a  soldier  were  put  to  a  severe  test  by  this  ungimteftil  khid  of 
duty,  which  required  an  ungenerouH,  cunning,  and  subtle  severity,  calcolated  to 
render  the  AcadJans  subservient  to  the  English  interests  to  tho  latMt  hoar.  They 
were  kept  entirely  ignorant  of  their  destiny,  until  the  moment  of  the^  captiTfty ; 
and  were  overawed,  or  allured,  to  labour  at  the  gathering  in  of  their  haimi^  vUdh 
was  secretly  allotted  to  the  use  of  their  conquerurs. 

The  ordere  from  Lieutenant-Oovcmor  Laurence  to  Captain  Marraj.  who  «M 
fint  on  the  station,  with  a  plagiarism  of  tho  laugusge,  without  the  spirit  of  BcrtataR, 
Erected  that,  if  these  people  behaved  amiss,  they  should  be  nnniahed  at  mi  d» 
cretion  ;  and,  if  any  attempts  were  made  to  destroy  or  molest  toe  troopa,  he  ihooM 
take  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  :  and,  in  short,  life  for  Uf^  tnm  Hw 
nearest  neighbour  where  the  mischief  should  be  performed. 

To  hunt  these  people  into  captivity  was  a  measure  as  impracticable  aa  end ; 
and,  as  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  they  would  voluntarily  surrender  themaelrM  ■ 

Erisonen,  their  subjugation  became  a  matter  of  great  diiBculty.  At  a  conaattatloa 
eld  between  Colonel  Winslow  and  Captain  Murray,  it  was  agreed  that  a  prodamatioa 
should  be  issued  at  the  different  settlements,  requiring  the  attendanoe  ot  the  peopls 
at  the  respective  ports  on  the  same  day ;  which  proclamation  should  be  eo  ambigiioal 
in  its  nature,  that  the  object  for  which  tiiey  were  to  assemble  oould  not  be  disoerasd ; 
and  so  peremptory  in  its  terms  as  to  ensure  implicit  obedienoei  This  instnuDSBt 
having  been  drafted  and  approved,  was  distributed  according  to  the  original  ptafti 
That  which  was  addressed  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  ooontiy  now 
within  the  limits  of  King's  County,  was  as  follows  :— 

"to     the     IITHABITANTB     OF     THE     DIBTRIOT     07     OWLAXD     PRS,       MXMAM, 
OAWABP,    BTC,    Aa    WBLL    AMCIEKT    AS    TOUMO    MKH    Ajn>    lULDA. 

"Whereas  his  Excellency  the  Governor  has  instructed  na  of  hia  late 
respecting  the  matter  proposed  to  the  inhabitants,  and  has  ordered  na  to ' 
nicate  the  same  in  person,  his  Excellency  being  detirous  that  each  of  then 
be  folly  satisfied  of  his  Mi^esty's  intentions,  wliich  he  has  also  ordered  u  to 
municate  to  you,  such  as  they  have  been  given  to  him ;  we  therefbire  order 
strictly  eujoiu,  by  these  presents,  all  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  of  the  above-w^M 
district  as  of  all  the  other  districts,  both  old  men  and  yonnff  men,  aa  weU  as  all 
the  lads  of  ten  yean  of  age,  to  attend  at  the  church  at  Grand  Vt6,  on  FHday*  tki 
fifth  instant,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  we  maj  impart  to  thoa 
what  we  are  ordered  to  communicate  to  them  ;  declaring  that  no  ezcose  will  bt 
admitted  on  any  pretence  whatever,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  ^^H^tt**"!,  Ii 
default  of  real  estate. 

"Given  at  Grand  Pr6,  3nd  September,  1756,  and  89th  year  of  hia  M^estj'a  i 

"JonTWununr. 


In  obedience  to  this  summons,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  able-bodied  Ml 
assembled.  These  being  shut  into  the  church  ffor  that»  too,  had  become  an  araeMQL 
Colonel  Winslow  placed  himself  with  his  offlcen  in  the  centre,  and  addnMiii 
them  thus:  — 

"Gentlemen, — I  have  received  from  his  Excellency,  Governor  iMwnaee,  t^ 
King's  Commission,  which  I  have  in  my  hand ;  and  by  his  orden  yon  are 

together  to  manifBst  to  vou  his  H^iesty's  final  resolution  to  the  French!  n 

of  this  his  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  for  almost  half  a  century  have  bad 
indulgence  granted  them  than  any  of  his  sutdects  in  any  part  or  hia  domlnloM : 
what  use  you  have  made  of  it,  you  yourselves  best  know.  Tlie  part  of  duty  I  §■ 
now  upon,  though  necessary,  is  very  dissgreeable  to  my  natural  make  and  tsouMi; 
as  I  know  it  must  be  grievous  to  you  who  are  of  the  same  species :  but  itia  not  uj 
business  to  aninmdvert,  but  to  obe v  such  ordera  aa  I  receive,  and»  theralbie,  wfthool 
hesitation  shall  deliver  you  his  M^esty's  ordera  and  instructions,  namely,  ttMt  year 
lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all  kinds  and  live  stock  of  all  aorta,  are  IbifUtedto 
the  Crown,  with  all  other  your  elTects,  saving  your  money  and  bonaehold  sooda  aal 
you  yourselves  to  be  removed  fh)m  this  his  province.  * 

"  Thus  M  is  peremptorily  his  Majesty's  ordera  that  the  whole  Frandi  InhaMtaM 
oi  these  districts  be  removed ;  and  I  am,  through  his  Mj^esty*!  aoodneaa,  dticcls4 
to  allow  you  liberty  to  carry  off  your  money  and  household  goods,  aa  many  ■■  yM 
can,  without  discommoding  the  vessels  you  go  in.  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power 
that  all  those  goods  be  iecurod  to  you,  and  that  you  are  not  Dudetted  in 
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air;«lto  Uutvfaole  &m[UM  ih»ll  go  In  tin  nine  Teiiil,  ind  mito  thlTBiiio**,  niich 
I  un  Hulbls  muit  glva  yoa*  gmt  deal  of  tnuble,  tttuy  uhli  Hijcitj'i  Hrrlii* 
will  admit :  uul  hop*  tlut.  In  wluUreT  jit  of  th(  Toild  ion  m*/  bll,  ;<">  ■°>T  ba 
lUthAil  iDtitccU,  a  pactful  ud  IwppT  paoplg.  I  miut  uu  inDnm  Ton.  "»<  K  ll 
U>  MtjMU'i  plcunn  tbU  tod  nmilii  In  •KuHt]'.  andei  tli«  tunctlon  and 
dincUgn  of  the  tnwpi  that  I  ht/rt  Uia  hoaoDi  to  eomniuid."  And  he  tlien  dacluad 
tlHm  tbe  Rlnf  ■  priKHn. 

■~_  _i_. 1__  _. eoCBcMd  It  Oiud  Pr*  aniDjr  u "-*  •-  ' — 


hondnd  »uj  elghtT-tlirH  men.  vid  tlmo  blmdred  ud  lUit]>-Mt«n  vcman,  bud* 
of  Cuulllu ;  uid  thflir  sona  and  dau^hlan  to  Pt«  bondnd  and  tweiiW4BT«n  of  t^ 
fornHi.  and  Hve  hundnd  and  twantf-ahi  of  Uh  lattei ;  miklnc,  in  Uw  whola.  on* 
thouiand  ulna  hnndied  and  tmnCy-tbrsa  lonla.  TImIt  itocE  awdllcd  of  OD* 
Ihouuud  Iwo  huDdnnl  and  aiity-nlns  oia^  Dna  tbooaand  Ura  hiiBdrad  and  Sltj- 
MTon  cum.  Bvt  thontand  and  asnn  Tonng  atlla,  fcmr  hnndnd  and  Blnatr-Um* 
hoiKi,  eS^l  [honaand  all  hnndnd  and  nlMtr  aheap,  and  liinr  thonaaud  «oa 
hnnilrHl  and  nlnetT-Hven  hogi.  At  aonie  of  ttWH  tmtebad  InlmbltaoU  Mcaped  to 
the  wuulii,  all  puatlble  meaaorea  were  adapted  to  force  Cham  tack  to  captlTl^. 
The  oountrr  "aa  laid  nit«  to  pitmnt  Ibalr  nbalatmoa.    la  tbe  dlatilot  of  Minaf 

aevenlT-ali  tarna,  otu  hundied  and  Dft*-fln  oat-honaM,  tlersD  mlUa.  and  OB* 
ahurcfa ;  and  tbe  rrienda  of  thoae  who  nftiaed  to  aujivnder  van  UucalenAd  aa  tha 
*lctlnia  of  Ihalr  obrtlnaey. 

In  abort,  to  operatlTe  wen  Uh  terron  that  anmonded  them,  that  of  twen^ 
fbnr  youiig  meti.  dcaorted  from  a  Danaport,  twen^-two  wen  glad  Co  ntnrv  c£ 
themaeJTea,  tbe  otiien  being  ahot  bj  aentlnela ;  and  one  of  their  frienda,  who  waa 

Its 
awrconaobng  Uwm'ln  I 

lot  tibe  diaMot  ^  liina7(Hwtoa),"u 


deaunction  of  bia  hoaae  and  iRMa,  which  wen  burned  In  bia  pnaenoe  aa  a 
paulahmant  fbr  hia  temerltr  and  pnffldlDua  aid  to  bla  mmndea.  Tbe  priaODfln 
Mjieaiid  the  naataat  aoncani  at  bavlag  inenrred  hlall^ut^'a  diapleaaun,  andtn 
a  patmon,  addriaaid  to  Colonel  Wlnalow.  entiaatod  him  to  detain  a  part  of  Ibem  aa 
anrathia  lor  tb*  appaaianaa  ^  Um  rtat,  wbo  were  dealrDoa  of  Tlalting  Cbeii  ^millea 

>f  holdlna  a  fM  aa  bsatagea  for  the  aanmdeT  of  tba 
Id  iDCODalataut  arltb  hIa  InatmctJona ;  bnt,  aa  then  ooold  be 

'        ' their  hoBae,  pactnlaioB 

„  .- ... ,HortonX  and  ten  (or  tba 

>t  Caaaid  {Comwalllt),  to  whom  leaia  of  abtano*  ama  given  tor  ana  da; ; 
■nd  on  wboaa  tetnm  a  ^nllat  ntunber  wen  bidnlged  in  the  aame  maoDer.  Tbe^ 
bnn  Cheir  conflnenieiit  and  zeeelTed  tlieir  aantenca  vltb  a  fCtrtlCnde  and  ndgnatlon 
altoeatbar  unupeoted ;  bnt  wban  tba  tnoi  of  embaifcatlOD  arrlTed.  in  wbieh  tlur 
wen  to  leare  tba  land  of  their  uatMtT  ror  em—to  put  with  tbeii  frleada  and 
lelaUvta,  witboot  tbe  hope  of  ever  aeeing  tlMm  again,  and  to  be  diaparaad  among 
■tiugna  whoaa  lancuaga,  natoma.  and  nUglon  wen  oppoaed  to  tbeit  on— tba 

1  pnpantiou  haTlng  bean  all  eompleted,tbeiathorBeplaml)ei 
he  Aj  of  departnie.  Tba  pitaonen  wan  dnwn  np  dl  deep, 
one  hnndnd  and  alxtr-OM  in  number,  wan  oidaiad  to  go  Biai 
. — 1_  pm.i_  .!.-_  u — t — rf_  ^jjj  naremptorflj  refbaed  to  do, 
;  bin  ainriaaid  a  willlnniaaa  to 
'  ted  to  emba^  wiUi  tbatrlbmillea. 

be  iniaonen,  ■  motion  wl 

dbedlenee  on  tlH  part  of  lie  Tonng  oua,  win  fi 

Tbe  road  from  tbe  chapel  to  tba  al»n,jBat  on*  mlla  in  kHlh,  ma  envdad  wllk 
momeo  and  ohlldnn.  who  on  their  knoM  ftaetad  thn  aalhv  pawd  wUhtheK 
lean  and  tbeii  bleaaisca :  while  tha  priamait  adniDcad  wltb  alow  and  nlootanl 
aupa,  weening,  pnjing.  and  aingbig  l^Dnft    Thia  detaebmant  waa  fblhmd  b}  tba 

iraa  the  whole  part  of  tbe  male  ponilatlaB  of  tbt  diatflet  of  MlBaa  pot  on  baaid 
tba  fln  tnnapoTta  ataUoMd  In  tha  ilTa  aBapenan ;  eadi  veaael  batng  gnaidad  br 
tf  X  non'commlaaioned  oDcen  and  ei^tr  pnTatea,  Aa  aoon  aa  tba  otner  veaaaa 
HTlTed.  their  wlna  and  obildnn  Ibiuwa^  and  tba  whola  wan  tnnapaitad  Una 
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were  at  least  due  in  pity  to  the  MTeiity  of  their  punishment  Hie  IniRy.  eonftisioap 
and  excitement  connected  with  the  embarication  had  scarcely  sabsided,  when  the 
provincials  were  appalled  at  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  The  novel^  aed 
peculiarity  of  their  situation  could  not  but  force  itself  upon  the  attentioin  oi  erce 
the  unreflecting  soldiery.  Stationed  in  the  midst  of  a  beantifbl  and  fertile  euuntiy, 
they  suddeiUy  found  themselres  without  a  foe  to  subdue,  and  without  a  popolatioB 
to  protect  The  volumes  of  smoke  which  the  half-expiring  embers  emlcted,  whOe 
they  marked  the  site  of  the  peasantTs  humble  cottsge,  bore  testimony  to  the  extent 
of  the  work  of  destruction.  For  several  successive  evenings  tiie  oi^le  seanmblsil 
round  the  smouldering  ruins,  as  if  in  auxious  expectation  of  the  reton  of  their 
masters  ;  ^ile  all  night  long  the  IkithAiI  watch-dogs  of  the  nevitrals  howled  over 
the  scene  of  desolation,  and  mourned  alike  the  handf  that  had  fbd  and  the  hooss 
that  had  sheltered  them. 

At  Annapolis  and  Cumberlind  the  proclamation  was  disobeyed  by  the  Frendi,  hi 
oonsequence  of  an  apprehension  that  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  or  sent  c^Mivas 
to  nalifkx.    At  the  former  place,  when  the  ships  arrived  to  convey  them  tnm  their 
country,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  despatched  up  the  river  to  bring  them  in  brr  force ; 
but  they  found  the  houses  deserted,  and  learned  that  the  people  had  fled  to  the 
woods,  carrying  with  them  their  wives  and  children.    Hunger,  fktigue,  and  dislisss 
finally  compelled  many  of  them  to  return  and  surrender  theinselviBe  aa  prisooBn^ 
while  some  retired  to  the  depths  of  the  forests,  where  they  encamped  with  tht 
Indians,  and  others  wandered  through  the  woods  to  Chiegnecto.  from  wheooe  they 
escaped  to  Canada.    In  Cumberland  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  most 
severe  measures,  and  the  country  presented  for  several  days  a  dreadfbl  aeene  of 
conflagration.     Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  houses  were  on  fire  at  one  time,  to 
which  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  and  flax  were  consumed.  The  miserable  inhshttaais 
beheld,  irom  the  adjoining  woods,  the  destruction  of  their  buildings  and  iMuathM 
goods  with  horror  and  dismay ;  nor  did  they  venture  to  offer  any  realetanoe»  vatSL 
the  wanton  attempt  was  made  to  bum  their  chapel.     This  they  oonaidned  si 
adding  insult  to  iigury,  and  rushing  upon  the  party,  who  were  too  intent  apon  the 
execution  of  their  orders  to  observe  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  a  eoipKiss^ 
they  killed  and  wounded  twen^-nine  rank  and  file,  and  tiien  retreated  again  to  the 
cover  of  the  forest    As  the  different  Acadian  settlements  were  too  widely  dSspeiaed 
to  admit  of  the  plan  of  suttjugation  being  catried  into  effect  at  onoe,  and  as  it  hel 


but  partiallv  succeeded  at  two  of  the  most  populous  districts,  only  seven 

of  the  inhabitants  were  collected  at  this  nme.  and  dispersed  among  the  aevsnl 
British  colonies.  One  thousand  arrived  in  Masnchusetts  Bay,  and  >***^*r^  a  pnWs 
expense,  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  an  unchangeable  antiptUhv  to  their  sitaetian; 
which  prompted  them  to  reject  tne  usual  beneficiary  but  humiliating  eatahUshaMsit 
of  paupers  for  their  children.  They  landed  in  a  most  deplorable  oonditton  st 
Philadelphia.  The  government  of  the  colony,  to  relieve  itself  of  the  cha»  saefc 
a  companv  of  miserable  wretches  would  require  to  maintain  them,  proposed  to  sd 
them,  with  their  own  consent ;  but  when  this  expedient  for  their  support  was  oftni 
for  their  consideration,  the  neutnds  reftised  it  with  indignation,  alleginf  that  thiy 
were  prisoners,  and  expected  to  be  maintained  as  such,  and  not  foreed  to  kboir. 
But  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  treatment  the  A  cad  tana  had  earperisiiwif, 
they  sighed  in  exile  to  revisit  their  native  land.  That  portion  of  them  whidi  M 
been  sent  to  Oeorgia  actually  set  out  on  their  return,  and  oy  a  drcuitooa,  hamdoM, 
and  laborious  coasting  voysge,  had  reached  New  York,  and  even  Boeton,  when  ttcy 
were  met  by  orders  from  Qovemor  Laurence  for  their  detention,  and  were  iHrmpJ''*' 
to  relinquish  their  design.  Tlie  others,  denylnff  the  chaiges  whidi  had  been  nsdt 
against  them,  petitioned  his  Msjesty  for  a  legal  nearing. 

This  petition,  which  Haliburton  gives  at  tall  lenigth.  seta  forth,  that  ly  » 
agreement  made  between  the  Britiw  oommanders  in  Nova  Scotta  and  the  fM*> 
ikthers  of  the  petitioners,  about  the  year  1713,  the  latter  were  to  be  permitted  ti 
remain  in  possession  of  their  lands  under  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Bcitiik 
Government  with  an  exemption  Arom  bearing  arms  sgainst  either  Freud  ^ 
Indians,  and  with  the  allowance  of  a  tne  exercise  of  their  rel^on.  SevealMi 
years  later  this  agreement  was  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  British  aathotitisB  tf 
the  Governor  of  New  England ;  and  sgatn,  after  the  expiration  of  another  aevsatNe 
years,  in  a  declaration  which  the  same  Governor  addressed  to  the  Aodjamy  i^ 
answer  to  a  report  at  that  time  current  which  stated  it  to  be  the  inteatiaa  <i 
the  British  Government  to  remove  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  8ootia  fk<* 
their  settlemenU  in  that  province.  This  dechuation  was  fVirthsr  eonfinnid  ^ 
A  letter  wiiUm  Ul  \ha  «ama  i«ix  Vi  ^da  «:hSat  eonunander  in  Nova  Bootia  to  ito 
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Acadlu  dnntlM ;  u  sittiet  fMa  wUch  wu  glT«a  b*  tba  AewUuia  b  thali' 
pMltioD. 

After  lUtliia  On  dlOenHlM  In  which  tbe^  fOniid  thnnMliM  pUiwI  bf  tb* 
IteiitMiit  Ineuniuii*  m«d<  br  tli«  Fnnch  thnngfa  thit  portion  of  the  pntrlno* 
InhabttAd  hj  tin  **— ^<*"  popnlitto^  tat  tba  piirpoH  of  iOnoyliK  the  EngUali^  who 
mn  It  OM  Urn)  angiBHl  In  fbttuyiu  tnd  hIUIhe  HiUbi,  Kh  pgUtloiHn  pro- 
Ocoded  to  tvplT  to  whit  ippein  to  banMeb  tba  mun  eh^mM  Jud«  igLlDit  thern, 
■ndogtlM  prtnnud  tnlB  of  whlab  th><rE>Rlbl«  nmonl  from  tfaa  prorlncs  took 
(lice    ThsjDitUultonUHTplHdliuraUawi:— 

"Wc  war*  likewlje  obliged^  to  complrwlth  tbe  dtrund  of  the  eoeniT,  midefbr 
pmrliloD,  cuttle.  Ac.,  upon  pals  of  mlUtur  encatlon,  which  wa  hid  ruaoa  to 
MheTe  the  Oovenunent  wu  made  Mnilble  was  not  an  act  of  choice  od  dot  [«H, 
but  of  neceaal^,  aa  thoae  Id  authorltj  appeared  to  take  Id  good  part  tha  rapreaen' 
tatloni  we  aJwajimada  to  them  after  anyuilDg  of  that  oatiuahad  happeDeir 

"  KDtwitlutaBdIiw  the  many  dUBcDltlaa  wa  Ihna  laboured  under,  yet  wa  dara 
appeal  to  tha  eerenl  Ootamon.  both  at  Hall&i  and  AnnapoUa-Rajriil,  for  tsiti- 
moDlaa  of  our  being  alwaya  readj  and  wlUlns  to  obey  their  ciden,  and  i^Ta  all 
the  airialance  to  our  powar,  alther  in  fOiMthlng  prorlitona  and  matenali,  or 
making  Toada^  building  forta,  Ac,  agreeable  to  Tonr  Maleaty**  ofden  and  oar  oath 
of  adellt*.  whanaoangr  called  npon,  or  fsanlrad  tharaunto. 

■■ItwaaalaoonrconitutcantoglTanollee  to  yoor  Hijeaty'i  oonunandan  of 
tha  dancer  Ihejr  ham  baen  ftom  time  to  tlBia  arpiaed  to  Iqr  tb*  anamir'i  tnwpa ; 
and  had  the  intsUlgance  wenra  been  atwni  attended  to,  manf  Urea  ral^hara 
^•''^  apared,  ppftloalarlj  In  the  unhaTOf  affair  which  befall  M^orNobla  andhli 


brvthn  at  Qnuid  Prt,  whoo  tbejr  with  great  nnnban  of  tbelr  man,  wi 
lei 


b7  the  enemy,  wtwlthatandli^  iiit  freqi 

danger  they  van  in ;  and  yet  wa  have  baen  xery  uoJUBtly  acunAed  aa  partlea  la 

"  And  aKhon^  we  haTe  bean  thna  anrlcnily  conoenied  to  manlf^ 
In  tbete  teveral  reapeda,  yet  It  hai  been  falsely  Inilnnaled  tbat  It 


(imatlon  to  a  Btata  of  the  graateat  dUtreaa  and  mlaer.  ... 
thooghta  1  we  eiteemad  our  alKuitlon  ao  bappy  aa  by  no  meant  to  doira  a  change. 
We  UTe  alwaya  daalrad,  and  again  dealre,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  anawer  onr 
■oensei*  hi  a  Indldal  way.  id  the  meaotlnia,  permit  na,  Sir,  htn  iolaanljr  to 
deelare  that  thaaa  aeonaattona  are  ntterly  ttlae  and  gronndJaM  ao  Or  aa  they 
ni  aa  ■  ooUactlvg  body  of  peopla.    It  hath  been  alwaye  our  d«ln  to  Un 

— t.i. —  1. —  J *T(ihft]  aobJecta  ondM  your  llaionty'i  royal  pro- 

on  to  maintain  our  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Dtmort 


wonrfinebtheia 

taction,  with  an  nnlelgnad  faaointton 


loeptlble  of 


Hi  in  Oorenur  ShliW'i  proclamation  belbn  mentioned  ;  bntttwlll 
ba  fonnd  that  tha  nnmbar  of  ancn  IkLe-twartad  men  amongst  na  waa  rery  Iftw, 
eoniidnUig  our  iltnation,  tha  nnmbir  of  Inhablluta.  and  how  we  itood  dranin- 


«( tha  aSMt  of  pncnrlng  them  redreaa,  and  they  ware  Ml 

to  imdefgo  ttaalr  pnnlalmkeDt  in  eldle,  and  to  mln^  with  the  population  among 
whom  tbeyntadiatflbntad,  with  tha  hop*  tbat  In  tliaetlMltlaiBaBgB.predilMtioDa, 
■Dd  aren  tha  raooUectlon  c^  tbair Oligln,  would  be  loit  amldatthe  maaa  of  Bngllah 
people  with  wbam  thay  were  inooipinitad.  Bneh  waa  tha  ht*  of  thaaa  npfbrtonata 
and  deluded  people.  Upon  an  impartial  larlaw  of  the  tnnaactlant  of  thla  period. 
It  ninat  ba  admitted,  that  the  tnnepntalion  of  tha  Acadlani  to  dlitant  colooleL 
with  all  the  macka  of  ignomy  and  gnllt  paeoUar  to  conrleta,  waa  rmel ;  and 
althoogh  Bueh  a  canclulon  conld  Dot  than  M  dnvn,  yet  aabaeqneRt  erenta  have 
dleelnecd  that  their  arpulalon  waa  iiiiiiiHiiiBaaij  It  aeema  totally  IrracoDellabla 
with  the  Idea,  aa  at  thie  day  antMtaliiad.  of  Inatlea,  that  thoae  who  are  not  Inyolred 
InthegDllt  ihall  partkipata  In  the  pnidlhmsnt',  or  that  a  whole  oommonlty  ihall 
anlfer  lor  the  mlaconduct  of  a  part.  It  la  douMleaa  a  atain  on  the  PniTlhdal 
Conndli,  and  ws  ihall  not  attainpt  to  indlf)'  that  which  all  good  tnm  baTe  agreed 
to  condemn-    Bot  we  mnat  not  loae  eight  of  the  oflbace  \a  [4ty  Ibr  tha  on^rlt^ 
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nor,  in  the  indulgence  of  onr  indignation,  foiget  that  although  noliiing  can  be 
offered  in  defence,  mach  may  be  produced  in  puliation  of  thia  tranMctikn.  Hal 
the  milder  eentence  of  unrestricted  odle  been  passed  upon  them,  it  waa  ohrious 
that  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  recruiting  the  strength  of  t^f*^^^^  and  tfast 
they  would  naturally  have  engaged  in  those  attempts  which  the  Fzaaoh  wen 
constantly  making  for  the  recovery  of  the  province. 

Three  hundred  of  them  had  been  found  in  arms  at  one  time ;  aiid  no  dosbt 
existed  of  others  having  advised  and  sssisted  the  Indians  In  those  numesooa  acta  of 
hostility,  which,  at  that  time,  totally  interrupted  the  settlement  of  the  ooontzy. 
When  all  were  thus  suspected  of  being  disaffBCted,  and  many  were  detected  In  open 
rebellion,  what  confidence  could  be  plaoed  in  their  ftiture  lovalty  ? 

It  was  also  deemed  impracticable,  in  those  days  of  religiona  lanooiir,  for  the 
Bn^ish  colonists  to  mingle  in  the  same  community  with  Frenchmen  and  Catholka. 
Those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  neiglibonziiv 
colonies  of  New  England,  will  easily  perceive  of  what  magutode  thia  oUectkw 
must  have  been  at  that  period,  ijnidst  all  these  difficumes,  sairomided  by  a 
vigilant  and  powerftil  enemv,  and  burthened  with  a  population  whose  attarhmtirt 
was  more  than  doubtAil,  what  course  could  the  Governor  adooL  which,  while  it 
ensured  the  tranquillity  of  the  eolonj,  should  Uonper  Justice  vath  mer^  to  those 
misguided  peopler  With  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  iaaoe  of  a  contest 
which  was  then  extremely  uncertain,  it  mi^t  not  be  difltenlt  to  point  to  the 
measures  which  should  have  been  adopted ;  out  we  must  admit,  that  tbs  ehoka 
was  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  embarrassment.  If  the  A<^>iW— ^ 
therefore,  had  to  lament  that  they  were  condemned  unheard,  that  their  aeeosHi 
were  aJso  their  Judges,  and  that  their  sentence  was  disproportionad  to  their  oftees ; 
they  had  also  much  reason  to  attribute  their  misfortunes  to  the  intrigoea  of  thsir 
countrymen  in  Canada,  who  seduced  them  from  their  aUesianoe  to  a  goicmimat 
which  was  disposed  to  extend  to  them  its  protection  and  regard,  and  <«>»*^«*a* 
them  to  a  rebellion  which  it  was  essy  to  foresee  would  end  in  their  ruin. 

Vait  fModcwi  ttrtUlktd  to  (k»  eoMward^ 
OMng  Ike  9(Uag$  ite  namt,  amd  poslwre  to/U>dc$  wiikotU  nwnbtr. 
Diku  that  tJu  hands  qf  thtjitrwun  had  nUaed  with  labomir  imoe$$amL 
Shut  out  tht  tuHmimU  Mdei.— Paon  S. 

"  Hunting  and  fishing  gave  wi^  to  agrienltore,  which  had  been  tttahHsihsil  la 
the  marshes  and  lowlands,  by  repelling  with  dikes,  the  sea  and  riven  videh 
covered  these  plaina.  At  the  same  time  these  immense  meadows  w«ie  eovarsd  wHh 
numerous  flocas."— AiliMtrioa. 

But  their  dweUinge  wen  open  ae  day  and  the  hearte  of  the  ownere: 
Thert  (ht  ridkeit  was  poor,  andthefoorut  {ivid  in  odiiadaiioe. — ^Paob  8. 

*'  Real  misery  was  wholly  unknown,  and  benevolence  anticipated  the  deoModi 
of  poverty.  Every  ndafortune  was  relieved,  as  it  were,  before  it  could  be  fUt^ 
witnout  ostentation  on  the  one  hand,  and  witnout  meanness  on  the  other.  It  wa% 
in  short,  a  society  of  brethren. "-^&M  BeynaL 

BuXU  ore  the  hoiuet  and  ths  haim.    The  aierry  lads  of  the  viUage 

Stnnglv  have  built  them  and  vieU;  and  breakinff  the  glebe  round  aXtomt  flb««> 

FiUM  ate  bam  with  hag,  and  the  houee  wUh  food  for  a  twelvemonUL'—VAaM  S. 

*' As  soon  as  a  young  man  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  the  community  boflt  htn 
a  house,  broke  up  the  land  about  it,  and  supplied  him  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  a  twelvemonth.  There  he  received  tne  partner  whom  he  had  cboaeo,  sai 
who  brou^t  him  her  portion  in  iLockM.**—Abbi  SegnaL 

Four  long  geare  in  the  timee  of  the  war  had  \e  lamg^Mhed  a  eapttm. 
Suffering  much  in  an  old  French  fort  ae  tibsyHcnd  ^  the  Snglieh.^FAam  0l 

*'  RenA  Leblano  (our  public  notaiy)  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  wha 
actually  travelling  in  your  Majesty's  senrioe,  his  house  pillaged,  and  himself  cairied 
to  the  French  fort,  ^m  whence  he  did  not  recover  nis  liberty,  but  with  fiMt 
diiBoiilty,  iftu  tonx  Y«inf  wsMnVGsr  — MMAmw «{  «a  hsmUame  to  the  King. 
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In  fki  wn^ttUm, 
Wiw  wen  tomfnm  flMr  Amtomto,  amd  mofhtn,  too  late,  upd  tiMr  dkiJdrm 
£</t  on  <A«  land,  octeiufiii^  ikiir  amu,  vUk  wiklMl  enimaliM.— Pao>  18. 

"Parent*  were  lepantad  horn  children,  and  hnabanda  fh>m  wires,  some  of 
whom  have  not  to  this  day  met  again ;  and  we  were  so  crowded  in  the  transport 
▼easels,  that  we  had  not  room  eT«in  for  all  onr  bodies  to  lie  down  at  once,  and, 
consequently,  were  prevented  ftom  carnring  with  us  proper  necessaries,  especially 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  aged  and  weak,  many  of  whom  quickly  ended 
their  misery  with  their  ]ivea."~Peei<ioi»  qf  Os  sicadicuu  to  tko  King. 

Manyt  dupcAring,  ksorf-brofesn, 
Atiked  of  ik»  taiik  \mi  a  graven  and  no  laigtr  afrUnd  nor  afinaido. 
Written  thrtr  hi$tory  ttanda  on  tabUU  of  tUmo  ln,ilu  oAurcAyorcb.— Paov  H. 

"  We  hare  already  seen,  in  this  proyince  of  PennsylTsnia,  two  hundred  and  flfhr 
of  our  people,  which  is  more  than  naif  the  number  that  were  landed  here,  perish 
through  misery  and  various  diseases."— Prfttion  of  As  jleodtoiu  to  tht  King, 

There  old  Roni  LeUane  had  dUd:  and  vfhon  ho  dtvaried. 

Saw  at  hie  tide  only  one  of  aU  hie  hundred  dssosnaante.— Paob  87. 

'*Ben6  Leblanc,  the  notaiy-public  before  mentioned,  was  seised,  oonHned,  and 
•irou^t  away  among  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  hit  family,  oonaiiUng  of  twenty 
tMjdretif  and  about  one  hundred  and  /Jty  grandehUdrtnf  were  teattered  in  diferent 
eolonicf ,  to  that  he  woe  jm<  on  lAors  ol  New  Yorky  with  only  hit  wife  and  yonni^ 
diUdren,  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  from  whence  he  Joined  tlu«e  more  of  his 
eblldren  at  PhiladelphiiL  where  he  died  without  anr  more  notice  being  taken  of  him 
than  any  of  us,  notwithstanding  his  many  yearr  labour  and  deep  sufferings  for 
your  Majesty's  senrioe.'*~Psmion  of  fke  Aoadiant  to  fke  King. 

THE  SEASIDE  AND  THE  FIBESIDK 

Bekold,  olIoiC 

Each  tiM  and  tampering  maet 

It  ewwng  into  itt  ptaes. — Paoi  00. 

I  wish  to  anticipate  a  criticism  on  this  passage  t^  stsUni^  iStmi  sometimes, 
thou^  not  usually,  vessels  are  launched  ftilly  rigged  and  sparred.  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  exception,  as  better  suited  to  my  purposes  than  the  general  rule  ;  but 
the  reader  wfll  see  that  it  is  neither  a  blunder  nor  a  poetic  licence.  On  this  sutject, 
a  fUend  in  Portiand,  Maine,  writes  me  thus : — 

"In  this  stat^  and  also,  I  am  told,  in  New  Toxk,  diips  are  sometimes  rigged 
npon  the  stocks,  in  order  to  save  time,  or  to  make  a  show.  There  i/as  a  fine,  large 
•hip  launched  last  summer  at  EUsworUi,  fully  riggod  and  sparred.  Some  years  ago, 
a  snip  was  launched  here,  with  her  rigging  spars,  sails,  and  cargo  aboard.  She 
sailed  the  next  day,  and— was  never  heard  of  again  I  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the 
fote  of  your  poem  1  ^ 

Sir  Humphrey  OObtrt—VAQm  05. 

"When  the  wind  abated  and  the  vessels  were  near  enou{^  the  Admiral  was 
feen  constantly  sitting  in  the  stem,  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  On  the  9th  of 
Beptember,  he  was  seen  for  the  last  tbne,  and  was  heard  by  the  people  of  the  Hind 
to  say,  *  We  are  as  near  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.'  In  the  following  night,  the 
lights  of  th«  ship  suddenly  disappeared.  The  people  in  the  other  vessel  kept  a 
good  look-out  for  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  On  the  32nd  of 
September,  they  arrived,  through  much  tempest  and  peril,  at  Falmouth.  But 
noting  more  was  seen  or  heard  oi  the  AdmiraL"— Bslkhap's  ilsieriean  Biograj^y, 
L  803. 

SONGS,  SONNETS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweide.^TA9m  99. 

"Walter  von  der  Yogelweide,  or  Bird-Meadow,  was  one  of  the  principal 
Minnesingers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  triumphed  over  Henrioh  von  Ofier- 
dingen  in  that  poetic  contest  at  Wartbnig  Castle,  known  in  literary  history  as  the 
War  of  Wartbuig." 
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lAk*  /mjMrioI  ChaTUmaqjM.^-^xo%  104. 

Charlemagne  may  be  called  bj  preiimineiice  the  monarch  of  Iknneit.  Aoeordiag 
to  the  German  tradition,  in  aeaaoos  of  great  abundance,  hia  aplrit  croaaea  the  Rhine 
on  a  golden  bridge  at  Bingen,  and  bleaaea  the  com-flelda  uid  the  vlneyarda.  Doring 
hia  lixetime,  he  did  not  disdain,  aaya  Monteaqniea,  "to  aell  the  egga  fh>m  the  fkm* 
yards  of  hia  domains,  and  the  auperflnons  vegetables  of  hia  gardens ;  while  ha 
distributed  among  hia  people  the  ^realth  of  the  Lombarda  and  the  tmmenaa  lieasniii 
of  theHona.** 

AVL  (hM  Forukn  cf  Flafid€n.—TAa*  19L 

The  title  of  Foresters  was  gfTen  to  the  early  goTernors  of  Flanden,  a|»pointed 
by  the  Kings  of  France.  Lyderick  da  Bucq,  in  the  days  ttf  Clotaire  the  Beoood,  was 
the  flnt  of  them;  and  Beaudoin  Braa-de-Fer,  who  stole  awMr  the  fkir  Judith, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  ttom  the  French  court,  and  married  her  in  Bn^ei^ 
was  the  last  After  him,  the  title  of  Forester  was  changed  to  that  of  CooiiL 
Philippe  d' Alsace,  Guy  de  Damplerre,  and  Louia  de  Cr6cy,r  coming  later  in  the  order 
of  time,  were  therefore  rather  Counts  than  Foresten.  Philippe  went  twice  to  the 
Holy  Land,  as  a  crusader,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  St  Jean-d'Acre,  ahoitlT  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  th^  Christiana.  Guy  de  Dampieire  died  in  th«  prison  of 
Cominigne.  Louis  de  Cr6cy  was  son  and  successor  of  Robert  de  B^thune^  wlw 
strangled  his  wife,  Tolande  de  Bouigogne,  with  the  bridle  of  hia  horsei,  for  hsTiaf 

Soisoned,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  Chailea,  his  son  by  his  first  wlft,  BhnclN 
'Ai\Jou. 

Statdy  daaief,  Hk»  qnunt  atttnded,^FAQ*  1S4. 

When  Philippe-le-Bel,  king  of  France,  viaited  Flanders  with  his  qoasn,  ihs  mt 
■0  aatonished  at  the  magnifloence  of  the  dames  of  Bruges,  that  she  exclaimed,— '*Je 
croyais  dtre  seule  relne  id,  maia  il  paralt  que  ceuz  de  Flandn  qui  se  titmreni  dMi 
nos  prisons  sont  tons  des  princes,  car  leura  femmea  aont  habilUes  oomma  dM 
princesses  et  dos  reines." 

When  the  buigomaaten  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Tprea,  went  to  Paris  to  pay 
homage  to  Kinff  John,  in  1S61,  they  were  received  with  great  pomp  and  diatinetios; 
but,  being  invited  to  a  feetlval,  they  observed  that  their  seaU  at  table  were  ml 
fbrniahed  with  cuahiona ;  whereupon,  to  make  known  their  displeasure  at  this  vaat 
of  regard  to  their  dignity,  they  folded  their  richly  embroidered  cloaks,  axMi  seated 
themselves  upon  them.  On  rising  from  table,  they  left  their  cloaks  behind  then, 
and,  being  informed  of  their  apparent  forgotftilness,  Simon  van  Eeztrycke,  harg^ 
maater  of  Bruges,  replied,—**  We  Flemings  are  not  in  the  habit  of  canying  svay 
our  cushions  utor  diimer." 

KnigXtt  wKo  bon  Iks  FUtet  t(f  OoUL—Taoz  1S4. 

Philippe  de  Bourgogne,  sumamed  Le  Bon,  espoused  Isabella  of  Portoaal,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1430 ;  and  on  the  same  di^  mstituted  the  fiunous  oroer  of  the 
Fleece  of  Gold. 

/  hthdd  the  gtrUU  Afary.— Paob  124. 

Marie  de  Yalois,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  waa  left  by  the  death  of  her  Ikther, 
Charles  le  Tto^raire,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  richest  heiress  of  Europe.  She  came 
to  Bruges  as  Countass  of  Flanders,  in  1477,  and  in  the  aame  year  waa  married  by 
prox>'  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  tim«^  tbt 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian's  substitute,  slept  with  the  princesa.  They  wne  both 
in  complete  dress,  separated  by  a  naked  swora  and  attended  by  four  armed  guards. 
Mary  was  adored  by  her  subJecta  for  her  gentleness  and  her  many  other  vixtuM. 

Maximilian  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Third,  and  is  the  saas 
person  mentioned  afterwards  in  the  poem  of  Nuremberg  aa  the  Kaiaer  MaximUiia, 
and  the  horo  of  Pflnzing's  poem  of  Ttuerdank.  Having  been  imprisoned  bv  the 
revolted  burghers  of  Bruges,  they  refused  to  releaae  him,  till  he  oonaeoted  to  neel 
in  the  public  square,  and  to  swear  on  the  Holy  Evangelista  and  the  body  of  Saint 
Donatns,  that  be  would  not  take  vengeanoe  upon  them  for  their  rebellion. 

TK€  bloody  baUU  qfVu  8pwn  VCToM.— Paob  124. 

This  battle,  the  most  memorable  in  Flemish  history,  was  fbugfat  under  the  vaDi 
of  Courtray,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1802,  between  the  french  and  the  Fhrmii^K%  ^ 
former  oummanded  bij  BAbert,  Comto  d'Artoia,  and  ths  latter  by  GoiUaiuM  <• 


BOHOB,    BOlIttETS,    ETa  6' 

Jiillen,  iDdJeui,  Comtode  Nunnr.  The  ntncharmrwu  eomplettlj  roaUd^  wl 
IL  1iH«  or  tventy  thoUHnd  In^tiT  bud  wren  thcniBflnd  CKTxlTr  ;  UROtig  vhoin  wi 
dxty-thm  princa.  dakn.  UKl  coimu,  Hnn  hondnd  lordA-buinenV  >nd  aln 
hDDdivd  noblemsn.  Tht  flomt  of  Uh  rwcb  BoMU^  periihsd  on  that  day  - 
whlcli  Uitorr  hu  Una  Oh  nuns  of  Um  Mtmit  da  Sftrvnt  if  Or.  Trora  the  rti 

bnnaap  u  i  ttoptijr  Is  tba  chnrefa  ot  NUn  Duoa  da  ConnnT :  ud.  HtbeavtUli 
of  that  daj  von  nt  ■  itoglo  idiit  eaclL  tlua«  Touclud  to  uod  for  tJiA  Tloleut  a 
blood;  dattb  of  unD  tnodnd  nf  Hk*  cmtimi*. 


tti«  LjB  froTD  DEynu  ta  UHlr^!lh«T  mn  sttickcd  lod  nntid  Iw 
""— '  — "  "-iw  b««n  Duush  Injund  bj  tbs  emiL 


I  of  Brasei  um  Olttfug  ■  caul  at  IlituiEwalcr. 
~  " "■•Ir^Tther  wm  stUckr'  — ■  - 

DUB  lit  UUDUL,  <ruuH  GwmuKn-c  iTOnld  havA  tMOD  DUieh  Injl 

re  led  by  Juan  hyant,  captain  of  ■  mlUtaijr  oonpuv  it 


gnat  awiy  oTar  the  larbnlnii  papulae*^  who^  In  thn— 

Sipennii  tlmee  of  Ui*  cltT,  galoed  an  ean  llTeUbood  bj  labooilni  two  or  tkn* 
■  In  Iha  week,  and  bad  tbo  iBHulnlis  (OUT  or  Bt«  to  d«n>ta  to  poUle  illUn. 
Tha  flaiit  at  HInnswatv  wai  roUoned  by  open  nbelUon  ualnM  Lonia  de  Ibulg,  tb* 
Count  of  Flaaden  and  FTDt«ctor  of  Brim.  Hli  laperb  chiCaau  of  Wotidetkbeni 
vaa  pillaged  and  bomt ;  and  Ibe  loenivonU  fenod  tbo  gatefl  of  Bnigva.  and  entmd 
Id  tntjiDph  with  Lyona  moiintad  at  their  head.  A  rev  dayi  aft«iraTda  he  dlad 
■nddeniy,  perhapa  by  poLioiL 

Heanwbilo  t£e  inioTgenU  noelTsd  a  cbeck  at  tbe  TlllaBe  of  Nevila ;  and  two 
bondred  of  thflm  peiiibed  In  the  church,  vhlch  waa  bnrDed  by  the  Coan^i  ord«r«. 
One  of  the  chie^  Jean  de  Laiinoy,  took  nfoge  In  tha  bellty.  Prom  the  Itunmlt  of 
tlia  to*er  he  held  fortii  hla  pQrae  filled  vlUi  gold,  and  beaged  for  delirerajica  li 
na  In  ntn.  Hie  cnumlu  rrled  to  him  tnm  befow  to  uie  U^iaelf  aa  beat  ha  migbl : 
and  half  luinscatad  with  amoke  and  Cama,  he  threw  hlmaclf  from  the  tower,  and 
perlahed  at  their  foot.  Pease  waa  aooa  uriamida  eaUbUthed,  and  the  Coont  ntlred 

TU  Ooldn  Dnvm'f  not.— Pam  lU. 

The  OoMon  Dragon,  taken  from  the  ebnrch  of  Bt.  Bophla,  at  Conitantlnopla,  tn 
one  of  the  Crundea.  and  pla^^  on  the  belfry  of  Drngea,  waa  afhtrwarda  tnniportad 
to  Ohent  by  Philip  van  Arterelde,  and  itUl  adomi  Ue  belflr  or  that  city. 

The  Inacrlptiua  on  the  alann-bell  at  Ohent  ia  "  Jftrnn  luini  li  Rolamd ;  oil  fit 

when  1  toll  than  iiHn,  and  when  I  ring  then  la  TiDtoty  In  tha  land." 

Tfiat  Vitir  frtat  ImptrisI  eCfy  ftrddtd  lb  Aimd  Urngk  <i*rv  clfau,— Faoi  lt& 
An  obt  populai  ptomb  of  the  town  rana  Uioa  :— 
"Numitrfiiund 

GaM  dwth  alU  Land."* 
"Nnrtmberg'a  hand 
Qoea  thioDgh  arary  land.'* 

Saltlupoa  Mtlchiar  ifivtiV  Salmr  UacfoiUlaa'i  pmut— Paoi  119. 
If  elcblor  Pflnzlng  waa  oi 

o  tha  Oermane  of  that  day  w 


Peter  ViK:hat 
th  nearly  OD 
h  tboae  of  tto  Twelra  Apoatlaa  are  eoluplciiDiia  fti 


m  yun.     It  ie  adoniad  with  nearly  one 
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In  iK$  ekwrtk  of  Minted  Lomnenee  <toiid«  a  iHji  9f  wevS/pbun  mrf.— >Pju»  U8. 

This  plx,  or  tabernacle  Ivt  the  vesaels  of  the  aacramentt  ie  by  the  hand  of  Adm 
Kraft  It  Is  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculDtuie  in  white  stone,  and  rises  to  the  he<^ 
of  sixty-four  feet  It  stands  in  the  dftir,  whose  richly-painted  wiiulowB  oow  it 
with  vailed  colours. 

WiauX  cif  Iht  TVelve  Wim  M<uUn.—FAOK  188. 

The  Twelve  Wise  Masters  was  the  title  of  the  original  corpormtioa  of  the 
Mastersingera.  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  Nurembeig,  thoo^  not  one  ot  the 
original  Twelve,  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  Mastersingers,  as  well  as  the  most 
voluminous.  He  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  left  behind  him  tUxty- 
four  folio  volumes  of  manuscript,  containing  two  hundred  and  eight  playa,  one 
thousand  and  seven  hun(JUred  comic  tales,  and  between  four  and  five  *V?«itind  lyric 
poems. 

As  in  Adam  PH$chtium'$  mmg. — Paob  128b 

Adam  Pnschman,  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hans  Sachs,  deacrlbM  btm  as  hi 
appealed  in  a  vision  i-— 

"An  old  man. 
Gray,  and  white,  and  dove-like, 
Who  had.  in  sooth,  a  great  beard. 
And  read  in  a  fkir,  great  book, 
JJeautiM  with  golden  clasps." 

The  OoeuUation  of  Or<on.~PAOV  187. 

Astronomicallv  speaking,  this  title  is  inooireet ;  as  I  applj  to  a  oonatdkttoa 
what  can  properly  be  applied  to  some  of  its  stan  only.  But  my  obaemattoa  fi 
made  from  the  hUl  of  son^  and  not  from  that  of  adeaoe;  and  will,  I  tnHC^  ht 
found  sufficiently  accuxate  for  the  present  purpose. 

THE  GOLDEN  LEGEKB. 

The  old  lei^enda  Aurea.  or  Golden  Legend,  was  ozlgtnally  written  in  Latia,  la  At 
thirteenth  century,  hy  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  aftcfwaidi 
became  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  and  died  in  ISwL 

He  called  his  book  simply  "  L^ends  of  the  Saints.**  The  epithet  of  "QoUsa" 
was  ^ven  it  by  his  admirers ;  for,  as  Wynkin  de  Worde  savs,  "Like  aa  PMSSlk 
sold  m  value  all  other  metals,  so  this  Legend  exceedeth  all  other  booka/*  M 
Edward  Leigh,  in  much  distress  of  mind,  calls  it  "a  book  written  by  a  man  ef  a 
leaden  heart  for  the  basenesse  of  the  errours,  that  are  without  wit  or  reason,  sad 
of  a  brazen  forehead,  for  his  impudent  boldness  in  reporting  things  so  DabokMia  sad 
incredible." 

This  work,  the  great  storehouse  of  the  legendaxv  lore  of  the  Middle  Aam,  wm 
translated  into  French  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Jean  de  Vlgnay,  saa  la  ths 
fifteenth  into  English,  by  William  Caxton.  It  has  latelv  been  made  more  aiusssilili 
by  a  new  French  translation :  La  LaghuU  DorU^  traauiU  du  LaU*,  par  M.  G.  B. 
Paris,  1860.  There  is  a  copv  of  the  original,  with  the  Outo  lAmgabardorum  aimndsd, 
in  the  Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  printed  at  Strssbnrg;  1498.  Tm  tttli 
psge  is  wanting ;  and  the  volume  besins  with  the  Tabula  Ltgtndorwm. 

I  have  called  this  poem  the  Golofen  Legend,  because  the  story  upon  which  tt  is 
founded  seems  to  me  to  surpass  all  otiier  legends  in  beauty  and  signifleaDoe.  It 
exhibits,  amid  the  corruptions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tite  virtue  of  (UnnterBstodaess 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  power  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari^,  soAcient  for  all  ths 
exigencies  of  life  and  death.  The  story  is  told,  and  perhaps  invented,  by  Hartnaaa 
von  der  Aue,  a  Minnesinger  of  the  twelfth  centuiy.  The  original  may  oe  fooad  la 
MaiUth's  Alt  detUtehe  GtaiehUt  with  a  modem  German  version.  Iliere  ia  also  oas  ia 
Marbach's  VoVeOriicher,  No.  32. 

For  these  heUs  have  been  onointad. 

And  baptised  wUh  holy  water  f-~  Paob  148. 

The  Consecration  and  Baptism  of  BeUs  is  one  of  the  most  curloos  oeremoaiit  of 
the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.    The  Council  of  Cologne  ordained  as  foltows  :— 

**  Let  tbe  beUs  be  bless^,  as  the  trumpets  of  the  churdi  militant,  by  wWeh  Oi 
people  are  aBMm\>\»^  V>  \»ax  Xk^t  wox^^v  QmA\  ^haclet^  to  ^""i>ini*»  His  i 
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br  diT,  md  Hli  tnth  In  tMr  noctoinil  TigUi ;  thtt  br  tbeli  Ktiad  tlu  UtOitoi  atj 
Tx  lavllcd  to  pntsn,  uid  tint  the  ipfilt  at  dgroUon  in  tliam  lu;  ba  tncnunt. 

— ■  ■"  hted  by  Uu  Kond    *  "-  "- 

ban  Umj  And,  tha  pt 
f  lMittiliig>  xvl  Ob 


, Utridited  by  ID 

edUng  Chrlitiuu  to  pnTcm,  muld  flea  amy  ;  ud  mm  Umt  And,  tha  penoM  01 
ttaB  &lthM  would  ba  Kcure :  tbit  tha  diitnictlon  of  IMittdogl  ud  wbirlwindi 
would  bs  aiFTUd.  utd  the  aplrlU  of  the  elonn  itafaritd. "— fcantwyt  MmtiiebirmHa, 
An.  BtiU.    Sea  (IK  ScbalbVa  Zloattr,  TL  110. 

n  <i  Oa  Milid<«lm  0/  Xm.— Pus  IflT. 
diotlanam  Bne  b  banedJeUoDem  Teitlnl  Mali*.'— XpMobi  Jhalordt  AMh. 
J  rriar  «»a  ii  praneUii;  Id  Oi  emod.— Pui  ISL 

ie  Klw  FaaellaK^  or 
uter,  I  hare  axusented  nothlns,  I  hava  aii|>- 
raeeaed  In  Uiia  edltJoD  mn  offenilve  uiwdota  fn>m  m.  diKWniae  of  Fitbn  Bailettk,  ■ 
DomlDlriui  rriai  of  tha  orieeDtb  ceDtmr,  whoaa  Ihma  BAipopolAr  praacharvMBO 
gnikl,  that  it  giva  riH  to  Ui«  prnverb, 

"  Badt  predlcai 

"AmoneOia  abuiM  Introdncfd  la  tbli  centnij,"  eeT*  Tltmboidil,  "*aa  Out  of 
excillDgrmui  thepulpll  thelaJighlarof  IbabHren;  u  If  that  wen  the  aama  thing 

FnD»,'«hentheHmioiiiof  Hecot  iind"ll^lllard,  aiid  of  o&ien,  w)w  would  malia 
a  batter  appflaiuca  on  the  ctaga  tJuD  Ln  thi  pulpit,  ua  *tlll  Mlebratad  for  anch 

If  the  reader  ia  corioai  to  eee  haw  Hr  the  fnedom  of  speech  waa  curled  hi 
thH«  popuUr  aennoni,  he  li  refWied  to  Scheible'a  Slailer,  Vol.  I.,  irtioni  hn  wdl 
dud  estzvcta  fhiin  AbnhAm  e  IteTicta  Clara,  Hvbaatian  Fmtik,  and  othera ;  and  in 
particalu  u  anoDTmoiu  diacoune  c^ed  jUr  Ordiul  drr  Varviu'liing  [The  Abotnl- 
nallon  of  De«)lillon),  presched  at  Otlakrtng.  a  TlUiao  weal  of  Tlenn*,  Norembar 
IS,  1TE2,  Id  which  the  IIcfdm  of  Wuige  la  curled  to  Iti  utmoit  limit. 

See  alao  PrtdiaUoriain,  <m  iUrSaliaiu  riiwulttni  cl  (numiiilfi  nr  ki  PHdlca- 
(mn;  par  G.  P.  PftiliMmWi.  (Manln.)  Thia  wnth  contilne  eitmcla  from  the 
popnliir  KnDoiu  of  Bt  Vincent  f'eiTler,  Buletta.  Venot,  MaiUird,  Mujnl,  Banlln, 
ValUdiei.  De  Busa,  Camui,  Firs  AoiM,  ficoins,  and  the  moat  aloqoant  of  all, 
Jaonca  Brtd^ina. 

Mj  anOiorilj  Ibr  the  BFirltul  faiterpretttlon  of  bell-rlnglng.  vUeh  rollowa,  la 
Dorandu^  aa  dted  br  Bone  In  tha  Addenda  to  hla  "Anolent  Hrileill*  Daacrfbad.* 

Thi  NATrmr,  m  Hlnele-PliT— P'n  lU- 

A  tlJignlftr  chapter  In  the  hlatoryof  the  Uiddle  A^ba^  u  that  whl^  gffea  aaoomit 

of  tha  eulT  Chrlatlu  Druu.  the  Hyiterleii.  Honlitlea.  and  Hlmcla-FUn  wUdi 

wara  at  llr«  parfomiKt  hi  churehea  ;  and  ail*tw»id>  Id  the  atteeta,  on  dud  of 

moraable  ata^a.     Pot  the  iDoat  put,  the  HjnUilei  were  fbundad  on  the  hialoilc 

8<Unla;  a  dlitincUon  not  mlwmya  obaerreJ,  however,  for  in  Mr.  Wrigbl'l  "Eiii» 
MyiUiiea  ud  other  L&tln  Foenu  of  Iha  Twelnh  ud  ThlrtaaDth  Centnrtea,-  the 
BemTHttun  of  lAunu  la  called  a  Idncle,  ud  cot  a  Xjitsir.  The  Koralitiea 
wen  phlye.  Is  which  the  Vlrtnee  and  Vii;ei  were  personifled 

0ngDI7  Kuluuan,  written  In  Oreeli,  li 


_    ..    _    .      f  Rgewllh4.  the  Nun  of  Giuidenhelni,  In  the  tenth 

oantnry,  which,  though  exude  and  wanting  In  artiatic  coDatnjctlon,  an  markM  by  l 
good  deal  of  draEoatlc  pnwer  and  inlanak  A  huHlaoma  edition  of  theae  pUya,  with 
■  French  tnnalotinn,  hu  been  lately  pnblUhed,  mUtled,  7Udlr(  Jt  BotrMa 
eab/itiM.AUmandtdy^X' sunt.    ParOnTtaMaem*.    Faria.     IStS. 

the  moat  Important  coUecUoni  of  Bi^Uah  UyiMriea  ud  Hincle-Playi,  u* 
tboaa  known  at  the  Tuwnley.  tha  Chentet.  ud  tha  Coventry  PUyi.  The  But  of 
thcae  collection!  hai  been  pnblialied  br  Iha  Bnitaea  Society,  and  tha  otliar  two  1^ 
the  ShakBpeare  tfocLety,  In  hli  Introduotlon  to  the  Coventjy  Hyiteriea,  tha  editor, 
Mr.  Hilliwcll,  quolea  the  loUowliiB  pauags  from  Dugdnle'a  JtUt^uiHii  ni  Ww- 
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*'  Defore  the  roppreuion  of  the  moiutateries,  this  city  was  rvrr  f^^tmf  tar  tiM 
ptgcantB,  that  were  played  therein,  ufton  Corpoa-Christi  day ;  which,  ■rrf"r-*'**t 
very  treat  confluence  of  people  thither,  ttom  far  and  near,  was  of  no  naall  biaiM 
thereto  ;  which  pageants  being  acted  with  mighty  state  and  RTvrence  hf  the  flciui 
of  this  house,  had  theaters  for  the  severall  scenes,  Tery  large  and  hJ8fa»  plaeed  Vfti 
wheehi,  and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  better  advaati^  el 
spectators :  and  contain'd  the  storjr  of  the  New  Testament,  composed  into  CM 
EngliMh  Rithme,  nh  i^peareth  by  an  ancient  M8.,  intituled  Ludus  OmorU  Ckri^ 
or  Ludus  Conventrite.  I  have  been  told  by  some  old  people,  who,  in  tnedr  jwniga 
yesra,  were  eye-witnesses  of  these  pageants  so  acted,  that  the  yearly  oonlhKiiee  ol 
pt'uple  to  see  that  show  was  extraordinary  great,  and  yielded  no  small  advaatsci  ti 
this  city."  ^^ 

The  representation  of  religions  plays  has  not  yet  been  ^rtiolly  discontiimed  hj 
the  Boman  Church.  At  Ober-Ammeiig^u,  In  the  Tjrrul,  a  grand  spectacle  of  thii 
kind  is  exhibited  once  in  ten  years.    A  very  graphic  description  of  that  whidi  took 

£laoe  in  the  year  1.S60  is  given  by  Miss  Anna  Mary  Howitt^  in  her  "  Art-Stndeat  ii 
Lunich,"  Vol  I.  Chap.  IV.     She  sa>-s  :— 

"The  flmt  view  of  Ober-Anunercan  somewhat  disappointed  ns.  It  lies  is  s 
smiling  green  valley  surroumled  by  hilU  rather  than  mountains,  and,  exceptmg  for 
the  architecture  of  the  cottages  and  certain  ragged  lines  of  peaks  and  ^ii#Tt'ff'"»y 
of  Alpine  origin,  might  have  passed  for  a  retirsdDerbyshire  dale. 

"  We  tuul  brought  (h)m  our  Mend,  Professor  R.,  a  letter  to  the  peasant,  1V>bisf 
Flnnger,  who  i)erformed  the  character  of  Christ,  and  this  cirunmstanoe  woo  fi>r  m 
good  respect  among  our  felltiw-travellers.    The  sUll-wagen  drore  up  to  his  hoas% 
which  is  the  second  in  the  village,  and  sorronnded  by  a  gay  little  g»F»(ltn_    Tobiis 
Flunger  came  out  to  receive  us,  and  you  may  imagine  oar  suiprise,  when,  fnstcsdof 
a  {>eaRant,  as  wu  had  imagined,  we  beheld  a  gentleman  to  all  appearance,  in  a  gny 
sort  of  undress  coat,  and  with  a  scarlet  Fez  on  his  head.     He  was  certainly  hand- 
some, and  welcdmcMl  us  with  a  calm  yet  warm-hearted  courtesy.     As  he  removed 
his  Fez  we  saw  his  dark  glossy  hair  parted  above  the  centre  of  his  brow,  and  fciti^f 
in  rich  wave.H  uiK)n  his  shoulders,  and  that  his  melancholy  dork  eyes,  his  pale  hniv, 
his  emaciated  features,  his  short,  bUick  beard,  all  bore   the  most  strange  sad 
startling  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  the  Saviour  as  represented  liy  the  etrtj 
Italian  painters. 

"There  was  something  to  my  mind  almost  fearftil  in  this  resemblsnce,  sad 
Tobias  Flunger  seemed  to  act  and  speak  like  one  fllled  with  a  mysterious  awe.  If 
this  bo  an  act  of  worship  in  him,  this  personation  of  our  Lord,  what  will  be  its 
effects  upon  him  in  after-life?  There  was  a  something  so  straztge,  so  unspeakaMy 
melancholy  in  his  emaciated  count4>nance,  that  I  found  my  imagination  soon  bnidly 
speculating  upon  the  tnie  reading  of  its  expression. 

"At  the  door  we  were  also  met  by  his  wife  and  little  daughter,  themselrvf 
peasants  in  apTHyiranre,  but  cheerful  and  kind  in  their  welcome,  as  if  we  had  bees 
old  fHends.  The  whole  cottage  was  in  harmony  with  its  inhabitants;  teig^ 
cheerTul,  and  filled  with  traces  of  a  simple,  pions,  beautif^il  existence.  We  wen 
taken  into  a  little  room,  half  chamber,  half  study :  npon  the  walls  were  sevenl 
well-chonen  engraving!^  after  Hess  and  Overbeck ;  an  old-fkshioned  cabinet,  CraatiBd 
with  glass,  contained  >'arious  quaint  drinking-glasses  and  exquisite  specimens  of 
carving  in  wood,  an  art  greatly  practised  in  the  village.  On  one  side  of  the  cabiMt 
hung  a  violin,  and  above  it  in  another  cabinet  were  arranged  oasts  of  hands  and 
feet.  On  noticing  these  things  to  the  wife,  she  said  that  her  husband  was  acarrer  bi 
wood  by  profession,  and  had  brou^t  these  with  him  fh>m  Munich  to  assist  Mm  ia 
his  art 

"  *  Uo  is  a  groat  carver  of  crucifixes  and  Madonnas.'  she  contlnned  ;  *  yon  most 
see  his  works.'  He  was  an  artist,  then,  this  Tobias  Flunger,  with  his  grave,  ssd 
countenance,  his  air  of  suiteriority :  yes,  much  was  now  exphUned.  And  no  donbt 
his  artiKt-feeling  had  been  brought  into  oi>emtion  for  the  benefit  of  the  Miranle-Flajr, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  schoolmaster  of  Ober-Ammcigau  had  taxed  his  mnsioil 
skill  for  the  production  of  the  music 

"  It  was  now  seven  o'clock,  and  as  it  vet  wanted  an  hoar  till  the  commeneement 
of  the  play,  our  kind  artistic  host,  with  that  strange,  melancholy,  awe-inspiring 
countenance  of  his,  insisted  upon  accompanying  us  through  the  village,  and  showing 
ns  specimens  of  the  wood-carving.  'There  was  yet  plenty  of  time,'  he  said,  'Ar 
him  to  prepare  for  the  play.' " 


THB  OOtiDEK   LEOEKD. 
uiDoa  t1»  motler  crowd  but^Mit  loirjutU  tbe  th««tR, 


whlcb  wu  I  large,  BoilghtlT  vixidea  enclDHie,  trectcd  on  i  bni4d,  omn  msuknr, 
wtlhiD  1  itooe'i  Ihnw  of  the  Tllkge.  A  fBv  poplin  grovliiH  on  either  Me  of  tha 
andonin,  no  doabt  mark  fnnB  ona  Un  jhti  to  uuthcr  Uie  prcdu  spot.  Ttit 
bri^Uf  pftlnUd  pedinuDt  ot  the  ptovodIddi  nwe  thorc  tha  wDoden  reDC4 ;  crowds 
at  p«opl«  alrAfuly  thrDa^ed  ttaa  liutil]r-«nGt«d  Oigbli  ot  Blcpa  lending  to  tbe  dtffUfinA 
ODbuiocL     A  law  monMata  man,  And  we  were  •aated  lb  the  boxc«i  prednT^ 


"  With  the  Bnt  IMUb  notu  fnin  the  orebMtn,  end  Terj  feeble 

[Te,  adeadiOBiieenu]'"  ' ~ '*"" *"'"""  —-*■'■—■*- 

mi^  liHe  b«ud  ■  plB 


ok  down  Qpou  tbe  aMem bled  mnltitiide :  u  people  hj»  'foD 
drop.'    All  wu  bnatiileiB  erpectatlon.    Aodu  ~  ' '*' 


the  blBe  dgme  ot  hesToi,  and  witli  Ood'e  auBlisbt  ihoweiliig  down  upon  ttieni,  * 
IkBtiitle  Tlelon  nnad  unM  tbe  ItiiBe ;  tbalr  while  tanlo  glinced  In  the  light, 

thelra(n»oii,Tlol«t,»iid»iuioiii«ntle«»wept  the  ground,  their  pi -■■— '  -■ 

viTcd  in  the  breen ;— thef  looked  like  tame  itrui^  Blebt  of  bb 


p«l«d  ronb  wordg  of  bleellng,  ot  '1 
—  • ill  hesTen.  and  Khoedul 


-uiMja  ud  their  pwant  aodlflDce,  uj 

.._ tieeiU  i  jfon  hurdue  nutleof  green  ti 

flUupH  of  nioantalnit  and  all  eeemed  a  atEuge,  btrtaetlcAl.  po^ticjU 


ilPgnipT  peaaant-anAcla  aad  their  pnaant 
■ky  above  their  heeiU  ;  jron  hurd  ue  nut 


m  of  Tolcei,  a  ciDwd  appnechei,  chUdieo  ihoai,  ware  palm- 
•     ■' re  d  the  mul-'^' ' ^'-- 


, , ^m-braDchee,  BOd 

iltltode  on  the  ataga,  ridtnf  upon  an  aa^ 


It  fmlnliu  youth,  cJothed  In  the  green 
robes,  and  with  flowing  loclu ;  and  then  ia  Peter  with  hia  ouar 
I ;  and  that  man  wlUi  &ie  b — •"—  '—'■    — " -■  '-  -  " 


alta  a  nuleatlc  Dgnn  clothed  In  a  low  Tlolet-coloimd  robe,  the  heaty  fblda  ol 

olDiaoD  manlle  Suing  aronnd  him.    aitH-*-  —  •-■-• ■-■-' '-  '-'-'- 

i>  meekly  nlnd  tawatd*  beareo  with  an  ad 

ip  of  grave^  men,  itavea  In  thelt  bandi,  uipla  diapeiy  iwHplDg  tbe  groi 

le  ^Dodln^  look,  and 

into  JenualenL 

"  Afaiii  appear!  that  tall,  mijeatlo  Agore  In  hla  Tlolet  robe  ;  hit  featnrea  are  lit 
Bp  with  ■  holy  indlBnitlaB  ;  a  looiugs  la  In  hU  hand :  he  oTertunu  the  tablet  of 

hnbMt  of  isKtnen,  with  low  and  Tenerable  bea^  CiUIng  on  their  biruuti,  Ihelr 
•■tana  InflaaMd  with  ni(k  vltb  gMtuna  of  vengeance,  horror,  and  contempt,  plot 
and  decide  npon  hia  death  T  Ue,  meantime,  alta  calmly  at  Bethany  among  hli 
IHanJa,  and  a  wonun,  with  beauUfnl  long  hair  tuilng  around  her,  klaies  bl>  feet, 
and  anolnta  them  with  prvcioiu  ottitmept  from  her  alabaster  vaJie.  And  now  he 
alta  at  a  htua  table,  hla  mcnda  on  either  hand ; — John  leans  upon  hla  bt«aat ;  he 

hlmaelf  closely  In  hla  mantle^  bowa  hla  bead,  and  pasKa  nut  Again  the  aoene 
ohanm ;  It  la  ■  garden.  That  lad,  gnve  man  gaiaa  with  dliappolnled  lore  upon 
hla  (iMplng  friepdi :  he  tmna  awar  and  pnya,  bowed  in  agony.  There  li  atumaltl 
~    "  "    "   1aing<olDni«d robe Bgaln aDoeim I  Thenlaanencounlet; 

,  with  meeklT 
aaddeatofdl 

fHl  our  Bonli  molt  at  ao  material  a  n^preaentation 

of  HUu  we  natujittly  imagined  muat  be  in  a  pcoHnta 

ge  to  eonAaa,  neither  hortor,  diaguat,  nor  contempt 

.     .uh  an  aameat  aolenuilty  and  abnpllclty  bnathed 

vt  perfbrmanc^  that  to  me,  at  leaat,  anything  like  anger, 

IcroQB,  vonid  have  aeamed  more  Irrererent  on  my  paH 


lian  waa  thie  ilmple,  Chi 
lit  at  tbnea,  aa  thoodi  th 
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llltitian.  There  were  geenes  and  groape  eo  eztraordiiuurUy  like  the  early  Italian 
pictures,  that  you  could  have  declared  they  were  the  worka  of  Of  otto,  and  l^mgincv 
and  not  living  men  and  women,  had  not  the  figures  moved  and  spoken,  and  the 
breeie  stirred  their  richly-coloured  drapery,  and  the  sun  cast  long,  moving  shadofWB 
behind  them  on  the  stage.  These  etTects  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  of  diapeiy 
fluttered  by  the  wind,  were  verv  striking  and  beautifkil :  one  coiild  imagine  how 
the  Greeks  must  have  availed  themselves  of  such  striking  effects  in  their  theatres 
open  to  the  sky." 

"The  performance  had  commenced  at  eight  o'clock,  and  now  it  was  one,  and  a 
pause  therefore  ensued, — ^the  first  pause  of  any  kind  during  those  five  long  hours. — 
for  tableau,  and  chorus,  and  acting  had  succeeded  each  other  in  the  nuMt  rapid, 
unwearied,  yet  wearying  routine  I  One  felt  perfectly  giddy  and  exhausted  by  such  a 
ceaseless  stream  of  music,  colour,  and  motion.  Tet  the  actors,  as  if  made  of  iron, 
appeared  untouched  by  fktigue,  and  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  second  part,  which 
lasted  fh)m  two  to  five,  played  with  the  same  earnest  energy,  and  the  choms  sang 
with  the  same  powerfiil  voice.'* 

*'The  cannon  again  sounded,  the  people  again  itreamed  towards  tiie  theatre.  We 
were  again  in  our  places,  and  again  commenced  tiiat  long,  monotonous  exhibition. 
But  the  i>easant  portion  of  the  audience  were  as  unwearying  as  the  actors  them- 
selves ;  to  them,  indeed,  the  second  part  was  the  most  intensely  inteiesting  ot  all— 
Sine  henruhrende,  anffri^ende  GeseaicAte— whilst  to  us  it  became  truly  revolting 
and  painful.    There  was  no  spsring  of  agony,  and  blood,  and  horror ;  it  was  our 
Lord  s  Passion  stripped  of  all  its  spiritual  suffering -it  was  the  anguish  of  the  flesh 
— it  was  the  material  side  of  Catholicism.    It  was  a  painfhl,  heait-rending.  hnrxying 
to  and  fh),  amid  brutal  soldierv  and  an  enraged  mob,  of  that  pale,  emadsSed.  violet- 
robed  figure :  then  there  was  his  fainting  under  the  cross ;  the  crowning  him  with 
thorns ;  the  scourging,  the  buffeting,  the  spitting  upon  him ;  and  the  ioldiexs 
hiughed  and  scoffed,  and  derided  with  fierce  brutality,  and  the  people  and  the  higfa- 
priest  jeered  and  ahouted ;  and  ever  he  was  meek  and  gentle.     Then  oarae  the 
eruciflxion  ;  and  as  the  chorus  sang  of  the  great  agony,  you  heard  ttom  behind  the 
curtain,  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  as  the  huge  nails  were  driven  into  the  oross, 
and.  as  jrour  imagination  believed,  through  his  poor,  pale  hands  and  feet^  and  then, 
as  the  curtain  slowly  rose  to  the  dying  tones  of  the  chorus,  you  beheld  hun  w^wgtT^ 
on  the  cross,  between  the  two  crucified  -thieves.    Both  myself  and  my  oompanioB 
turned  away  from  the  spectacle  sick  with  horror.    They  divided  his  garments  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross ;  they  pierced  his  side ;  the  blood  flowed  apparently  fhnn  the 
wound,  and  ttom  his  martyred  hands  and  feet    The  Virgin  and  Mary  Mayiyi^n, 
and  the  disciples,  lamented  around  the  foot  of  the  cross,  in  groups  and  attitodes 
such  as  we  see  in  the  old  pictures.    Then  came  Joeeph  of  Arimi^hea ;  the  body 
was  taken  down  and  laid  upon  white  linen,  and,  quietly,  solemnly,  and  moamfhUy 
followed  by  the  weeping  women,  was  borne  to  Uie  nave.    Next  came  the  visit  ot 
the  women  to  the  sepulchre  ;  the  vision  of  the  angels  ;  the  surprise  snd  joy  of  the 
women ;  and  lastly,  as  the  grand  finale,  the  resummon ! 

"The  Miracle-Play  was  at  an  end;  and  now  the  peasants  began  once  more  to 
breathe,  and  to  return  to  common  life  ;  and  we  most  heartily  rejoiced  that  this  Umg. 
long  martyrdom  was  over.  A  martyrdom  in  two  senses,  for  a  more  fstignu^ 
summer  day's  work  than  the  witnessing  of  this  performance,  which,  but  with  aa 
hour's  pause,  had  lasted  fh>m  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening,  cannot  be 
conceived.  How  the  poor  peasants  managed  to  endure  the  burning  raya  of  a  Julv 
sun  striking  upon  their  heads  for  eight  long  hours,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heat  ani 
fi&tigue  necessarily  caused  by  the  close  pressure  in  the  pit,  1  cannot  imagine.  Ib 
the  DoxRs,  whore  the  people  were  secured  trom  the  sun  by  awnings,  many- a  t*t^ 
had.  hours  before,  begun  to  aasume  a  pale  and  Jaded  look,  ami  many  an  attatode  to 
betray  intense  fatigue." 


«<■ 


In  our  moment  of  hurried  departure,  however,  behold  the  sad,  p«le  &ce  of 
Tobias  Plunger,  bidding  us  adieu  I  He  had  again  assumed  his  Fes  and  his  gray 
coat— but  the  face  was  yet  more  gentle  and  dreamy,  as  though  the  shadow  at  the 
cross  still  lay  upon  it— and  your  eyes  sought  with  a  kind  of  morlrid  hormr  for  tht 
tnoe  ot  the  sligmaUb  \n  \>aio«i&  \hin^^'^^  '^KoAi^aa  thaf  waved  a  partii^  sifsaL 


TBB  OOLDII*   LEGEND. 


Mr  BrthM  Taylor,  [d  hd 
IP  plan,  wBi  TalflAd  m  plaU 


fd  the  iDuinr 

1  appAred,  cumi' 

Idle  ud  ruM-berr"   "'  '" 

lA  uigflT^  and  ac 
irougnt  up  tfl*  Twjr    '^ *■ — »■— 

f'ntcred  tha'' mangar.     King  B 

attendant  in  blue  coat  and  rvd  aaah»  whom  1  took  to  be  Ma  Prtme  Hknialer.    Tbn 

Id  long  white  robea  aod  biM  hooda,  with  panhment  foUoa  tn  th«lr  handa.  Tbaa 
«cn  the  WtH  Hen  of  the  bat,  aa  one  might  rtidil;  know  m>m  Uidr  aolemn  iti, 
and  at  mTiteriouH  glanoea  which  the)'  caat  luwirda  all  quartera  of  Ihe  beanoa. 

"  Id  a  little  vhUa,  i  compaD;  of  women  on  tlia  platfonD,  comxaltd  bahind  i 
enrtaln.  aang  an  angello  ofaonia  to  the  tuD4  of  'O  peacator  dell'onda.'  At  the 
prnper  monnit,  the  Magi  tnnied  toward*  the  pUUOitD,  followed  by  the  atar,  to 
■UchlMrliKinaKrDnnleDtlTattacbed,  that  it  might  be  alldaloDE  the  line.    The 


monated  on  an  aai  &at  gloried  In  a  gilded  aaddle  and  ruaa-beeprin 
tall,  followed  thfDi,  led  by  tha  angal^  and  Beyeral  women,  with  dt 

Sper,  brought  up  th«  TeATr    Two  ohaiactara  of  the  harlequin  to 
B'a  bead  on  hia  ahonldan  and  the  other  a  hald-headed  blar.  w 
on  hii  Imb— niaynl  aU  aorta  of  antica  for  tha  dlraialon 
]f  tha  plaa,  the  VltglE  waa  tikan  to  the 


awaa  conienlmtlT  attached,  that  it  might  be  alld  aloDg  thi 
Dwad  the  itar  till  it  reaahad  tha  mugar  when  ttaay  £am 
inqnbid  tor  the  Borenlgn  whom  It  had  led  them  to  Tliit    Thn  ware  Inniea  apoii 
the  platform  and  Introduced  to  Barod,  aa  the  only  king ;  thia  did  not  aeem  to  eallafV 
tbem,  and,  after  aome  coBTinatloi).  tha;  ntliad.    By  UilB  tltna  tlie  star  had  receded 


,.  _, , jioTing  forward  again,  they  following. 

nia  angel  callad  than  into  the  manger,  when  upon  their  kneaa,  tbey  were  abown  a 
amall  wondaa  box,  aappoaed  to  contain  the  aacred  inlhni ;  Oat  then  retlrBd,  and 
the  aUt  bnvght  them  bask  no  mora.  Aflar  thla  departnra,  Khig  Herod  declared 
Umwlf  greal^  oonfnaad  by  what  b«  had  witneaaad,  and  waa  ira>T  Boch  afraid  thU 

Muiiater,  the  Maaaacn  of  tha  Intiooanta  waa  decided  npon,  aa  the  onlj  meana 

"  The  angel,  on  hearing  thlit  gara  warning  to  the  Tlrgln,  who  qolckl  j  got  down 
from  the  pmtfonn,  mounted  her  beapangled  donker,  and  harried  off.     Harod'a 

aitl^r  of  the  boy,  thii^iog  he  waa  realjy  to  be  decapitated,  yelled  at  the  Cop  irf 
their  rolcea.  In  an  agony  of  terror,  which  threw  the  crowd  Into  a  roar  of  laoghtcr. 
King  Herod  ImuKhf  down  Ua  iword  with  ■  whack  on  the  table,  and  the  Prime 
HiniAter,  dipping  hie  bruah  into  a  pot  of  wbita  paint  which  atood  tnfore  him.  made 
a  Haring  croia  on  the  boj"!  fAce.     Seraral  other  boyi  wFre  canght,  nod  eerved  like- 

down  the  platfonii.  Tha  proceBlon  then  went  off  up  the  hllC  followed  by  tha 
whole  population  of  the  iriUoge.  All  tha  evening  there  were  CtuidAngoea  in  the 
M^BOu,  innflree  and  rockete  on  the  plua,  ringing  of  bellf.  and  high  masa  In  tha 
ohurcii.  with  the  accompaninient  of  two  guitars  tinkling  to  lively  polkaa." 

lUl,  in  ancinnatl,  or  tha  "  Qreat  BibliDO-Hlatorical  Dnma,  tha  LU>ot  Jutia  Chdat*' 
Tan  BcBirroiuDii.— Paoi  IM. 
A  moat  InteneClDg  volume  might  be  written  on  tha  Calllgnpban  and  CI1T7M- 

Kphera,  the  tranacribera  and  illaminatoTa  of  manuacripta  m  the  ICiddle  ^ea 
lae  men  wem  for  the  mnet  part  monka.  who  Uboond  aoiaettniiia  toi  -^laMBm 


or  penanee,  In  mnlUptylng  ooplcit  0I  Uw  daaaHot  »Bi'^»**Aifmi«" . 
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"  Of  all  bodily  labours,  which  are  proper  for  ns,"  says  Caadodonis,  tiM  old 
Calabrian  monk,  *'  that  of  copying  books  has  always  been  more  to  my  taste  tluia 
any  other.  The  more  so,  as  in  this  exercise  the  mind  is  instructed  by  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  Homily  to  the  others  whom  these  books 
may  reach.  It  is  preaching  vrith  the  hand,  by  converting  the  flnsers  into  tongiMS ; 
it  is  publishing  to  men  in  silence  the  words  of  salvation ;  m  fine,  it  is  fighting  against 
the  demon  with  pen  and  ink.  As  many  words  as  a  transcriber  writes,  so  many 
wounds  the  demon  receives.  In  a  word,  a  redose,  seated  in  his  chair  to  copy  books, 
travels  into  different  provinces,  without  moving  fh>m  the  spot,  aiul  the  labour  of 
his  hands  is  felt  even  where  he  is  not." 

Nearly  every  monastery  was  provided  with  its  Scriptorium.  Nicolas  de  Clalr- 
vaux,  St  Bernard's  secretary,  in  one  of  his  letters  describes  his  cell,  which  he  calls 
Scriptoriolum.  where  he  copied  books.  And  Mabillon,  in  his  Etudu  MoTUutiquts, 
says,  that  in  his  time  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Citeaux  "  many  of  those  little  calls, 
where  the  transcribers  and  bookbinders  worked." 

Silvestre's  PaJiographie  Univenelle  contaiiis  a  vast  number  of  IkcHrimiles  of  the 
most  beautiflil  illuminated  manuscripts  of  all  ages  and  all  countries  ;  and  Montlka- 
con  in  his  Paiatographia  Grceca  gives  the  names  of  over  three  hundred  calligraphen. 
He  also  gives  an  account  of  the  books  they  copied,  and  the  colophona  wiu  which, 
as  with  a  satisfactory  flourish  of  the  pen,  Uiev  closed  their  long-continued  labours. 
Many  of  these  are  very  curious ;  expressing  Joy,  humility,  remorse  ;  entreating  the 
reader's  prayers  ai.d  pardon  for  the  writer's  sins ;  and  sometimes  pronouncing  a 
malediction  on  any  one  who  should  steal  the  book.    A  few  of  these  I  sultjo^  ^ — 

"  As  pilgrims  rejoice,  beholding  their  native  land,  so  are  transcriben  made  ^ad* 
beholding  the  end  of  a  book." 

"  Sweet  is  it  to  write  the  end  of  any  book." 

"  Te  who  read,  pray  for  me,  who  have  written  thia  book,  the  hmnUe  and  ainftil 
Theodulua." 

"As  many,  therefore,  as  shall  read  this  book,  pardon  me,  I  beseech  yon,  if  aiis^ 
I  have  erred  in  accent,  acute  and  grave,  in  apostrophe,  in  breathing  soft  or  aspiimte ; 
and  may  Ood  save  you  all ;  amen. 

"  If  anything  is  well,  praise  the  transcriber ;  if  ill,  pardon  hia  nnskilftilness.'* 

"  Ye  who  read,  pray  for  me,  the  most  sinful  of  all  men,  for  the  Lord's  sake,* 

"The  hand  that  has  written  this  book  shall  decay,  alas  I  and  beoome  dust,  and 
go  down  to  the  grave,  the  corrupter  of  all  bodies.  But  all  ye  who  are  of  the  povtioa 
of  Christ,  pray  that  I  may  obtain  the  pardon  of  my  sins.  Again  and  again  I  beseech 
you  with  tears,  brothers  and  fathers,  accept  my  miserable  supplication,  O  lurfj 
choir  I  I  am  called  John ;  woe  is  me  I  I  am  called  Hiereua,  or  Saceidoo,  in  naias 
only,  not  in  unction." 

"Whoever  shall  carry  away  this  book,  without  permission  of  the  Pope,  may  bs 
incur  the  malediction  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  Oud.  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  holy  Nioene  Fathers,  and  of  idl  the  Saints ; 
the  face  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  the  halter  of  Judas ;  anathema,  amen." 

"  Keep  safe,  O  Trinity.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  my  three  fingers,  wMk 
which  I  have  written  this  book."    ' 

"Mathusalas  Machir  transcribed  this  divinest  book,  tn  toil,  tnflxmitj,  and 
dangers  many." 

"  Bacchius  Barbardorins  and  Michael  Sophianus  wrote  thia  book  in  sport  aad 
laughter,  being  the  guests  of  their  noble  and  common  friend  Vincentioa  fbieOnSt 
anaPetrus  Nunnius,  a  most  learned  man." 

This  last  colophon,  Montfaucon  does  not  suffer  to  pass  without  reprool  **OtlMr 
call^raphers,"  he  remarks,  "demand  only  the  prayers  of  their  leadera,  and  the 
pardon  of  their  sins ;  but  these  glory  in  their  wantonneas." 

Drink  down  to  your  peg  ! — Paox  800. 

One  of  the  canons  of  Archbishop  Anselm,  promulgated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  ordains  "  that  priests  go  not  to  drinking-bouts,  nor  cuink  to  pega* 
In  the  times  of  the  hard-drinking  Danes,  King  Edgar  ordainea  that  "  pins  ot  nafle 
should  be  fastened  into  the  drinkhig-cups  or  horns  at  stated  distances,  and  whoso- 
iver  should  drink  beyond  those  marks  at  one  draught,  should  be  ohnozions  to  a 
severe  punishment " 

Sharpc,  in  his  History  of  the  Kings  of  England,  says : — "  Our  ancestors  wnt 
formerly  famous  tor  com\K>tA.t\on. ;  their  liquor  was  ale,  and  one  method  of  amosiof 
themaelvea  in  tY^  wa?}  w«a  "wiXXx.  >2t^  v^-^A^ts^K^^x^  W^d.  lately  one  of  them  ia  mj 
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hmd.  It  hod  Ob  Hi*  iDiMa  a  tow  of  eight  plju,  odo  Abore  uothor.  from  tup  to 
bottom.  It  beld  two  qoajti,  imd  wv  a  iiobl«  piece  of  plate.  »  that  then  vu  ■ 
giU  of  ule,  hair  >  pint  WiscliHter  meuon,  between  «iuli  p«g.  The  l>w  wu,  thit 
tnrj  penoD  Uut  dtuk,  wu  to  empt)  tbe  apuo  between  pin  md  ptn.  m  that  the 

■luiie qiuntltT or  llqnoc.  Thliwaiapntnatmrnethodof  nuklDgaU  ttae  oompuj 
inBk,  flapedallj  If  It  be  oonaldered  that  the  rale  wu,  ttiat  wliotoerer  dnnk  abort 
it  hla  jdn,  or  tM^onil  It,  waa  oblignl  to  drinli  again,  and  even  aa  deep  a*  to  the  bail 
PJL" 

TU  oxinnl  <•/  SL  CUdrii  di  Uiiri.— Piai  tOT. 
'  __  AbeUnl,  In  a  letter  to  hla  IMeDd  PhlUntiu,  glvn  ■  lad  plctun  of  thla  monaatsrr. 

iniuxealble  abort  of  aaea.  which  i«  peTpatoaUj  ilomvT,  «)■  moiis  ate  onljlinowii 
bj  their  dlMoluteneta,  imd  living  wrthout  inr  nilo  or  ordsr.  Could  jron  mee  the 
abbij,  FhillDtni,  yoa  would  out  caU  It  ons    fbe  doora  and  wills  are  witbont  aij 


onlj  eipoao  mjielf  tc 

load  me  with  Infinite) 

and  to  aiipeiM  an  wigryuai.     I 

Paraclete,  and  wiah  to  aeo  It  a^eaiiL  An,  rDinncua.  ud«  not  tna  jove  □■  ueioiBe 
atill  burn  In  mj  heart  T  I  havo  not  yet  triumphed  over  that  niUiapp;^  poialon.  In 
the  mldit  oT  mj  ictlremeDt  1  algh.  I  wtep,  1  pine,  I  ipeali  the  deu  same  Heloiag^ 
and  am  pleiued  to  hear  the  iotiDi."~UtUn  o/  Uu  CtlibraUd  JbtUmi  ami  H€loiM. 
Trasilaud  Irt  Mr.  John  Uiiglm.    Olaagow,  17SL 

Wert  ftiutfiirmii  mugfc  larlin  aid  ilaf.—'Puu  UL 
The  method  of  making  the  Magle  Garten  and  the  Magio  BtatT  la  thu  laid  down 
In  "£«  SiemU  JfcnwiUeiu  du  IVU  JUerf,'  a  F'nnch  tramlaUoii  of  "AUmti  FarrI 
Ladi  Libtlim  de  UinbUltm  N-Uura  drramli.- 


frlghtftj 

JanlmaLi.    Thecsllia™ 
b  aa  a  bell  to  wake  then 

hiing  with 

1  acd'di;^ 
would  lo 

I.  thsj  1 

Ir  -hole  day.  it 

I'hnntiSi; 

or  that 

T^LfHi'^A 

ine  Igslnat 

lual  vei 

■S.,"S 

Fbead 

Id  I  an.  lef 

talonoto 

Irea 

^^"i' 

Heve"for'ui^i™ 

sa 

gutera  or  the  Bklnof  ayounjr  hare:  that  ia  to  bit,  havina 


them  on  yout  Ifgt.     No  hoiae  can  hjng  keep  up  with  a  man  on  foot,  who 

"  Gather,  on  the  morrow  of  AU-Salnta,  a  etTong  branch  of  wdow,  of  which  Ton 
will  nuke  a  niff,  Diahinned  to  toot  liking.  HoUiiw  It  out  by  removing  the  pith 
ftom  wlthb^  after  bavins  fumlahpd  tlie  lower  end  with  an  iron  ferule.  E^t  UW 
the  bottom  of  the  ttaff  the  two  ejee  of  a  joong  wolf,  the  tobgqe  and  heart  of  a  dew, 
three  green  lEzarda,  and  the  bearta  of  three  awallowa.  Theee  muat  all  be  dried  m 
the  eon.  between  two  papert,  having  been  flrat  epTlnkled  with  finely-pitlverixcd 
aaltpetre.     Beaidpa  all  Uieae  put  into  the  etarr  Boven  leivre  at  vervain,  gathered  on 

In  the  neet  of  the  lapwing,  and  atop  the  end  of  tha  atafT  with  a  poinel  of  bojc,  or  of 
■ny  other  material  you  pleaae ;  and  be  aasorffd  that  thla  alaff  will  guarantoe  you 
from  the  perlla  and  mlabapa  which  too  often  beCall  traveller!,  either  trcm  robber*, 
wild  beaata,  mad  dog%  or  venomoua  anlmala.  It  will  alao  proonre  yon  Uie  good  wui 
ot  UuM  viUi  whom  yon  lodge." — F.  130. 


Da  Titlla  noatrliMalim  nobla  belmBa,iL-(Vak 
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Thb  Phamtom  Ship.— Paos  S74. 

A  detailed  aoooimt  of  this  "  Apparition  of  a  Ship  in  the  Afr  **  is  gfren  by  Oottcm 
Mather  in  his  Magnolia  Christi,  book  i.  chap.  vL  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  James  Flerpont,  Pastor  of  New  Haven.  To  this  account  Mather  adds 
tiiese  words : — 

"Reader,  there  being  vet  living  so  many  credible  gentlemen  that  wen  eye- 
witnesses of  this  wondeifm  thing,  I  venture  to  publish  it  for  a  thing  as  undonMec 
as  'tis  wonderAiL" 

And  the  Emperor  hut  a  Macho. — ^Paox  278. 
MachOf  in  Spanish,  signifies  a  mule.    OoUmdrina  is  the  femininw  fofrm  of  Golat' 
4irino,  a  swallow,  and  also  a  cant  name  for  a  deserter. 

Oliver  BASSELnr. — ^Paos  288. 

Oliver  Basselin,  the  "  Phr  joyeux  du  VaudevUU,'  flourished  in  the  flfteortb 
eentury,  and  gave  to  his  convivial  songs  the  lume  of  his  native  valleys,  in  wlieh 
he  sang  them,  Vaux-de-Vire.  This  name  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  the  mocen 
VaudwilU. 

Victor  Oalbraith. — Paos  284. 

This  poem  is  founded  on  fact.  Victor  Oalbraith  was  a  bugler  In  a  oompaxy  ol 
volunteer  cavilnr ;  and  was  shot  in  Mexico  for  some  breach  of  discipline.  It  Is  a 
common  superstttion  among  soldiers,  that  no  balls  will  kill  them  unless  their  oanei 
are  written  on  them.    The  old  proverb  says,  *'  Every  bullet  has  its  biUei." 

/  rtmember  (he  aeorfightfar  away. — Paos  280. 

This  was  the  engagement  between  the  Entexprise  and  Boxer,  off  the  harboorof 
Portland,  in  which  both  captains  were  slain.  They  were  buried  aide  by  aide^  ia  the 
oemetexy  on  Mounljoy. 

Santa  Filomxma. — ^Paos  292. 

"  At  Pisa,  the  church  of  San  Francisco  contains  a  chapel,  dedicated  lately  to 
Santa  Filomena ;  over  the  altar  is  a  picture,  by  Sabatelli,  representing  the  Saint  as 
a  beautiful,  nvmph-like  figure,  floating  down  flnom  heaven,  attended  by  two  angfls 
bearing  the  lily,  palm,  and  Javelin,  and  beneath  in  the  foreground  the  aick  and 
maimed,  who  are  healed  by  her  interoeBsion. " — Mbs.  J amebok's  Sacred  amd  Lcgtndani 
Art,  ToL  iL  p.  298. 

THE  SONG  OP  HIAWATHA. 

This  Indian  Edda-4f  I  may  so  call  it — is  founded  on  a  tradition  prevalcBt 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  of  a  personage  of  miraculous  birUu  who  was 
sent  among  them  to  clear  their  rivers,  forests,  and  fishing-grounds,  and  to  teedi 
them  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  known  among  different  tribes  by  the  several  names 
of  Michabou,  Chiabo,  Manabozho.  Tarenyawagon,  and  Hiawatha.  Mr.  Soboolcnft 
gives  an  account  of  Iiim  in  his  Aigie  Reneardta.  voL  L  p.  134 ;  and  in  his  Mittorg, 
Cifndilion,  ajid  Proepwts  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States^  part  iiL  p.  31^ 
may  be  found  the  Iroquois  form  of  the  tradition,  derived  from,  the  verbal  nanatioai 
of  an  Onondaga  chief 

Into  this  old  tradition  I  have  woven  other  curious  Indian  legends,  drawn  chiefly 
fh)ni  the  various  and  valuable  writing  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  to  whom  the  Uteiaiy 
world  is  greatly  iudcbted  for  his  indefiitigable  seal  in  rescuing  firom  oblivion  so  uoca 
of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Indians. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  among  the  OJibways  on  the  southern  shore  of  I^kt 
Superior,  in  the  region  between  the  Pictured  Rodu  uid  the  Grand  Sable. 

In  the  Vale  of  7airaMitfAa.— Paos  308. 
This  valley,  now  called  Norman's  Kill,  is  in  Albany  County,  New  Tork. 

On  the  Mouniaine  qf  the  Prairie— Paos  304. 
Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  letters  and  Notes  on  (he  Jfaimsr*,  Custome,  and  Omditkm  ^ 
0)4  North  Amervoan  Indlane^  voL  it  p.  160,  gives  an  interesting  •^^t^tMint  of  ths 
Cdticm  del  Proiriu,  aii^  \\x«  Bi^'^v^-%\A&a  ^[^Asn.    Ele  aaja  >- 
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"Ktn  (naordlng  (o  their  bsdltloii*)  hspnsiml  the  rcTitnlitig  blTth  of  thand 

90  lireeocabiB  oath  ^r  war  Kii  JeiolAtiuii.  AnA  hpm^  fdso.  tb«  p«&4:e-brvKthfiic 
nlQmct  "IB  bora,  mJid  IHit^d  wilb  tbe  wle's  quLllfl,  which  haB  ihed  ita  IhriUlzig 
uaes  over  the  Uoi),  uid  soothed  the  fury  of  the  relentli^u  uri^e. 


r-cliib  B&c]  fuIplnK-KDife  muit  not  bd 
hli  pipe  bit  hi^ed  went  Into  ■  gmt 
HVcnJ  mi]ee  wee  mtlted  HDd  glued  ; 

hircnieii(^iurdienipintiof  tbe  plicej 


lupAtch/^  the  bvTi  I  Mked  him  how  he  thoTwht  that  poor  enlinel  coqid  Tiitdentaiid 
•hat  he  Hid  to  III  'O,'  eild  he  In  uiiwer,  '  the  beai  Dndentood  me  nrj  wen ;  did 
'CPU  not  obeerve  bcrw  oAaBud  he  looked  while  1  wne  qpbnlding  him  f' " — Iron^ 
icHmii)/  lluAnartcanPIMiiKipkicalSaMy.  toL  L  p.  MO. 


Heqkamlder,  In  ■  letter  pnhllibed  in  the  TrmuoeNoiu  <if  llu  Amtritan  PKOaia. 
^foU  'Society,  tdL  It.  p.  SM,  apealB  of  tfaia  tndltlon  u  pnnlent  uaanf  tlM 

romierly  In  thli  countir,  thliwie  the  ouat  ferooloiu  :  Lhet  It  wu  much  Inner  then 
the  Uneet  of  the  ronunoii  beAn,  and  reninrlublr  U^ig-bodied ;  ell  over  (except  ■ 


IndiiBi,  tepeclill;  when  in  tl 
their  chUdreD  when  ojliig :  ' 


■alHiupS.    Tbf  lE 
■         ■     -         A, 


■•The  Cnmd  Beble  poHeuea  I  loeDlc  IntercM  little  Inferior  to  tlut  cf  the  PlFtnred 
toclci.  The  craloier  paiwe  abmptl;  from  ■  oout  of  couoUdited  lend  to  on* 
if  looumAterleli;  end  although  in  the  one  cue  the  cllfTt  ere  leae  preclpltooe,  rev 
o  the  other  they  attain  e  higher  altitude.    He  seee  before  them  a  long  reach  of 

rlthont  a  tzvce  of  vegetation.    Aacending  to  the  top,  romided  hilloclu  of  blown 
Aid  are  ohaemd,  wldi  Dccaaloul  olnmpa  of  tms,  lUndlng  oat  like  caau  in  (h* 

[>iumv/  aaala,  iilosid /— Pacn  Sdl. 
TI'B  oiiginni  of  thia  wngmajbofbUBdinlitMlIt  Ltetag  A|a,it&.-^.v^^ 
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Or  the  Red  Swm  fiooHng^  >lyin9.— Paos  SOS. 

Hm  fimdftil  tradition  of  the  Red  Swan  may  be  found  in  Schoolcnflli  Algk 
BuKixtihe*,  voL  iL  p.  9.  Three  brothers  were  banting  on  a  wager  to  see  who  woold 
bring  home  the  first  game. 

"  They  were  to  shoot  no  other  animal,''  so  the  l^^nd  s^rs,  "bat  sndi  as  eaiek 
was  in  the  habit  of  killing.  They  set  oat  different  ways  ;  Odiibwa,  the  yooi^eBtk 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  saw  a  bear,  an  animal  he  was  not  to  kul,  by  the  agreeniCBt 
He  followed  him  close,  and  drove  an  arrow  through  him,  which  bron^t  him  to  the 
ground.  Although  contrary  to  the  bet,  he  immediately  commenced  wkinntng  him, 
when  suddenly  something  red  tinged  aU  the  air  around  him.  He  nibbed  his  eyta, 
thinking  he  was  perhaps  deceived ;  but  without  effect,  for  the  red  hue  conttm&ed. 
At  length  he  heard  a  strange  noise  at  a  distance.  It  first  appeared  like  a  hnmaa 
voice,  but  after  following  the  sound  for  some  distance,  he  reached  the  shores  of  a 
lake,  and  soon  saw  the  object  he  was  looking  for.  At  a  distance  oat  in  the  lake  ait 
a  most  beautiful  Red  Swan,  whose  plami«e  glittered  in  the  san,  and  who  wookL 
now  and  then  make  the  same  noise  ne  had  heard.  He  wss  within  long  bow-aboL 
and,  pulling  the  arrow  firom  the  bow-string  up  to  his  ear,  took  deliberate  aim  ain 
shot.  The  arrow  took  no  efl'ect ;  and  he  shot  and  shot  again  till  his  qniver  was 
empty.  StUl  the  swan  remained,  moving  round  and  round,  stretching  its  Ions  neck 
and  dipping  its  bill  into  the  water,  as  if  needless  of  the  arrows  shot  at  it.  O^ffhwa 
ran  home,  and  got  all  his  own  and  his  brother's  arrows,  and  shot  them  all  away. 
He  then  stood  and  gaisod  at  the  beautiful  bird.  While  standing,  he  remembered  ha 
brother's  saving  that  in  their  deceased  father's  medicine^sack  were  three  magie 
arrows.  Off  he  started,  his  anxiety  to  kill  the  swan  overcoming  all  scraplea.  At 
any  ottier  time,  he  would  have  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  open  his  father's  medieiBe> 
sack  ;  but  now  he  hastily  a:l>!ed  the  three  arrows  and  ran  back,  leaving  the  other 
contents  of  the  sack  scattered  over  the  lodge.  The  swan  was  stfll  theiOL  He  shot 
the  first  arrow  with  great  precision,  and  came  very  near  to  it  The  seoond  csat 
■till  closer;  as  he  took  the  last  arrow,  he  felt  his  arm  firmer,  and,  drawing  it  ne 
with  vigour,  saw  it  pasa  through  the  neck  of  the  swan  a  little  aboTe  thepruMf 
Sill  it  did  not  prevent  the  bird  from  fiying  off,  which  it  did,  however,  at  flnt  aloiiihr, 
flapping  its  wings  and  rising  gradually  into  the  air,  and  then  flying  off  towaxd  tas 
sinking  of  the  sun."— Pp.  10—18. 

IF%en  I  UiMc  o/my  bslossd.— Paos  870. 
The  original  of  this  song  may  be  foond  in  Ontdia^  p.  15. 

Sing  Vu  mysUries  (/  ifondasiin.— Paos  871. 

The  Indians  hold  the  maixe,  or  Indian  com,  in  great  veneration.  **  Thsy  artsoi 
it  so  important  and  divine  a  min,"  says  Schoolcraft,  **tbat  their  stofy-telkr 
invented  various  tales,  in  which  this  idea  is  symbolized  und^  the  form  of  a  speeiil 
gift  firom  the  Qreat  Spirit  The  O^Jibwa-Algonquins,  who  call  it  Mon-dA-min,  that 
u,  the  Spirit's  grain  or  berry,  have  a  pretty  story  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  stalk  is 
ftul  tassel  is  represented  as  descending  firom  the  sky,  under  the  guise  of  a  liaiidnisM 
youth,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  yoang  man  at  his  tut  of  vuili^,  or  otuniag  !• 
manhood. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  corn-planting,  and  nom>gathering,  at  least,  amoitt  all  tta 
still  tineoUmited  tribes,  are  left  entire^  to  the  females  and  children,  and  a  ftv 
superannuated  old  men.    It  is  not  generally  known,  periiaps,  that  this  labour  is  sot 

fei    ' 


compulsory,  and  that  it  is  assumed  by  the  females  as  a  Just  equivalent,  in  their  \m>^, 
for  the  onerous  and  continuoos  labour  of  the  other  sex,  in  providixK  meats,  sad 
skins  for  clothing,  by  the  chase,  and  in  defending  their  villages  against  tneir  cacaiisi» 
and  keeping  intruders  off  their  territories.  A  good  Indian  housewife  desms  1^  a 
part  of  her  prerogative,  and  prides  herself  to  have  a  store  of  oom  to  eserelae  hat 
hospitality,  or  duly  honour  her  husband's  hospitality,  in  the  entertainmeat  of  the 
lodge  guests.  "—Onsdta^  p.  82.. 

Tkui  (h4  fields  shaU  he  mort  fmUful—'PAax  87S. 

"  A  singnlar  proof  of  this  belief,  in  both  sexes,  of  the  mysterions  infioenos  of  thi 
steps  of  a  woman  on  the  vegetable  and  insect  creation,  is  found  in  an  ancient  eutea 
which  was  related  to  me,  respecting  com -planting.  It  i»'as  the  praeUoe  of  thi 
huniei^s  wUe,  w^ieat^ft  tMAii  ot  <»tu  laA.  \m«&.  v^uuAd,  to  ohooae  the  flnt  diik  tf 


THI  BOKO  or  HIAWATHA. 

It  niu  liabUlumtni,  u 


"IfODeoftJieTOiiDjE  r^nuUe  huken  Andi  a  prd  64 
■dmlrar,  And  U  tc^ftt^d  u  a  Bttiii^  pn««tit  to  Btyma  juuu^  wamui-.  fiui  u  lpq  fu- 
b«  cnwlxd,  uid  tapering  to  ft  pnlut,  do  iruitteT  vhit  wIAor,  the  whole  circle  U  aet  in 
■  rojir.  uid  m-w-mfm  Is  the  word  aboiited  aloud.  It  li  the  lymbol  of  e  tUtf  kb  tha 
CATu-fle^d  It  VI  conflMervd  ea  tlie  inu^  of  an  old  man  atoopiog  aa  ba  eoten  the 
lot.  Had  tJifl  chiicl  ot  Praxltelea  been  emplojed  to  prodoce  tua  Imaffe,  It  oonld  not 
mora  vtrhUj  bring  lo  the  mlndi  of  tti*  nuirrj  gninp  the  Idea  af  a  ^Ifinai  of  thaii 

"  Tha  bt«nd  moaning  of  Iha  t 

ofcomaocaUed  laacoDTentdom- ..,.  ..  _ 

oomlald.    ItlaintUimuuiarthataiin^irDTdi 
bacomai  tka  Iniltdil  panot  ot  may  Meu,    And  n  c 
tlia  Tord  va^min  tt  alone  conopelait  to  axcLte  merri] 

"ThlatermlalaliaDaatbghaalaortha  cereal  ehon  ....  „  ..  . . 

Hortheni  Alaonqaln  titbei.    It  li  conplad  wltb  the  pbnaa  Palxanld,-^  pei 
rortn  of  the  IndiaB  mbatantlve,  made  * ''--  — ■-  -*- — "-     " 


PufOHdV,  via  Utrtfes  plan — Ftoi  >M. 

Tbli  game  ot  the  Bowl  li  the  principal  gme  of  hanrd  imang  tha  Notthsm  tribei 

oflDdlani.    Ht.  BcboolcrafteJTeaapartim)aT*«coDntctJtlnOiHdio,|^SS.    "Tfaii 

ne,"hoBBTe,  "ifl  vary  raacUkatlaa  toBomepoTtloDioftbaliidlaDi.  Therataliflai 
Oelr  ornameDta,  veipona,  cloUilng.  canoea  bonea.  eTerrthinc  In  tact  thrr 
piiaeim  ;  and  hare  been  tnowo.  It  la  aald.  to  eat  up  Lb^  vLvea  and  children,  and 
STen  to  forfeit  their  own  libtrtf.  Of  auch  dMperate  itakea  I  hare  aeen  no  aiainplea, 
nor  do  1  i>*ir,v  the  gama  Itaelf  In  oonupon  oae.  It  la  rathar  cofiflned  to  certain 
partona,  who  hold  tbe  relative  rank  of  gamblere  In  Indian  aodetr, — men  who  an  not 
noted  aa  honteca  or  warriora,  or  aieady  provldera  for  their  luDlUfa.  Aminig  these 
are  peraona  who  bear  the  term  of  Itiuidtae^tovg,  that  la.  wandaren  about  tha 
eonntxj,  biaoisdofloe,  or  fopa.  It  can  hardlT  bo  clamed  with  the  popular  gamea  of 
amnaemeiit,  b;whli:hek[|]  and  deitaritjrare  acquired.  I  haie  genenllj  tonnd  the 
stileta  end  gnrer  men  of  the  tribaa,  who  enouuneed  the  j'oung  men  to  pla^  balL 

applaud  them,  ipeak  Ugh  tlr  and  diaparacinstr  oFthIa  game  of  haiaid.  Yet  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  aome  of  the  chleb,  dlMJngnUbed  In  war  and  the  chaae,  at  the  Weat, 
can  bs  refenfid  to  as  lending  tbair  example  lo  Itl  fkMlnating  power." 

Sea  also  his  i/WOFV,  CondtiloH.  Ml  PiwpBl' ■t^I*' 'luliaii  TViaa,  part  II.  p,  Tl. 


To  lAa  Picturtd  B«b  o/iuulriaM.— Pui 
rill  And  a  long  de 

a  the  IbDowlDA  ext 

kamajfe  deacribod^ In noeral  tenna, BB a aerlaa of  aaadalnne 

m  flftf  to  neak;  two  hn 


long  deaoriptloB  of  tbe  Kctnisd  Bock*  In  Foater  and 

rhltnn^S^ori  onUa  (lnHan  "I  tlu  Jjiia  So/purler  Load  Dittrist,  part  IL  p.  iM. 
■mm  this  I  ]     ■     ■■    ■ '--■ 
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might  not,  BO  fltr  as  rektes  to  height  or  extent,  be  worthy  of  a  rank  amove  grett 
natural  cariosities,  although  such  an  araemblage  of  rocky  strata,  waabedby  the 
waves  of  the  great  lake,  would  not,  under  any  circnmatanoea,  be  deatitaite  of 
grandeur.  To  uie  royager.  coastins  along  their  base  in  his  frail  canoe,  they  would, 
at  all  times,  be  an  oqiect  of  dread ;  the  recoil  of  the  surf;  the  rock-bc^ond  coast, 
aff/rding.  for  miles,  no  place  of  reitige,— the  lowering  sky,  the  rising  wind, — all  tbeM 
would  excite  his  apprehension,  and  induce  him  to  ply  a  vigoroua  oar  until  the 
dreaded  wall  was  parsed.  But  in  the  Pictured  Rocks  ^ere  are  two  features  whkh 
eommunicate  to  the  scenery  a  wonderfUl  and  almost  nalqne  character.  These  ue 
first,  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  clifb  have  been  excavated,  and  worn  away  by 
the  action  of  the  lake,  which,  for  centuries,  has  dashed  an  ooean-Uke  surf  against 
their  base ;  and,  second,  the  equally  curious  manner  in  which  large  portions  of  tLs 
surface  have  been  coloured  by  Dands  of  brilliant  hnea. 

*'  It  Is  ftx)m  the  latter  circumstance  that  the  name  by  which  these  diffs  are  knowi 
to  the  American  traveller,  is  derived ;  while  that  applied  to  them  by  the  French 
voyageuTs  ('  Les  Portails ')  is  derived  from  the  former,  and  by  fhr  the  most  striking 
peculiarity. 

"The  term  JPiefureciiiodbs  has  been  in  use  for  a  great  length  of  time  ;  but  when  it 
was  first  applied,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover.  It  would  seena  that  the  AtsI 
travellers  were  more  impressed  with  the  novel  and  striking  distribution  of  ooloun 
on  the  surface,  than  ^th  the  astonishing  variety  of  finm  into  which  the  rf** 
themselves  have  been  worn. 

"Our  voyageurs  had  many  legends  to  relate  of  the  pranks  of  the  Jf«aai> 

Ik^ou  in  those  caverns,  and,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  seemed  disposed  to  flLbriesM 
stories,  without  end,  of  the  achievements  of  this  Indian  deity.  *' 

Toward  tht  tun  hU  Xandt  Mttrt  2</tML— Paox  418. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  such  salutations,  was  Father  Marquette  reoetredbytiM 
IllinoiB.    See  his  Voyoffta  *t  Dieouvtrtes,  section  r. 

TRANSLATIONa 

Th4  Featt  Cifihe  Leafy  Poviliofu.— Paos  424. 

The  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles;  in  Swedish,  I^ftyddo^^tidcn,  the  Leef-fant^- 
high-tide. 

Boimd  tike  aZ(ar-p(ees  pofntod  by  Edrbtrg. — ^Paox  425. 

The  peasant-painter  of  Sweden.  He  is  known  chiefly  by  his  altar-piecss  In  thi 
village  cnnrches. 

Ofthetublimt  TTaUin. —Paos  425. 

A  distiiiguished  polpit-orator  and  poet  He  is  particularly  remaricabls  fbr  tite 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  his  psalms. 

CopLAS  Ds  Hanhiqux.— Paos  485. 

This  poem  of  Manrique  is  a  great  favourite  in  Spain  No  less  than  four  poelto 
Glosses,  or  running  commentaries,  upon  it  have  been  published,  no  one  ot  wSS, 
however,  possesses  great  poetic  merit  That  of  the  Carthusian  monk,  RodriiiO  de 
Valdepenas,  is  the  best  ft  is  known  as  the  Glo$a  del  Carh^o.  There  ia  •Hi>  a  prose 
Commentaiy  by  Luis  de  Aranda. 

The  following  stanzas  of  the  poem  were  found  in  the  author'a  pocket  after  his 
death  on  the  field  of  battle : — 

••  O  World  I  so  few  the  years  we  live. 
Would  that  the  life  which  thou  doat  give 
Were  life  indeed  I 
Alas  !  thy  sorrows  fkll  so  Ikst, 
Our  happiest  hour  is  when  at  last 
Tha  io\]l  \a  txwAu 


hs  igB  of  twentj-el^hl, 
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"  Our  dm  «i<  eorend  o'ar  wltli  pitf, 
AbI  Kcnwi  nelUwi  tew  dot  bnat 

Left  dxalUs  ol  ml  good. 

WIlhlB  Ulla  CllHTlHl  K>Utlld« 

No  pleinna  bloam- 
"Ttaj  pUnlmufl  bflgini  In  tcAi*. 
AiH  VDOB  In  blttflf  dimbti  ud  f»n^ 
Or  dAric  deHpiilr; 
MMwa;  H)  [n*ii7  toil»  uppair, 
Tbit  b«  wfaD  llngcn  longcat  hen 

"  Thr  goodi  ua  bon^l  with  duiet  ■  grou. 

And  weuT  heuU; 

Fleet-footed  Is  the  approach  or  woB| 

But  with  I  Unpcing  (top  ud  ilov 

Ita  fotiD  dApartt." 
VDnauir):'!  JuJski  am  iTclV  lAa  poiHi /— Paoi  (St. 
u  a  ce1ebnl«d  Danlah  AdmlnJ,  ud  Prder  Weuel.  a  Tin-Admiral, 
ut  proweaa  recvEvvd  the  popular  title  of  Tordenikleld.  or  T\^adtr- 
■■      -  -  re  appnntlct.  and  nM  to  hli  hlidi  rank  baTora 

a  kffled  In  a  dneL 


VOCABULAET  TO  HIAWATHA. 


AhdHlr.  Ue  rrlndur. 

Kiween-',  so  indeed. 

Ahmeek'.  Ui  beattr. 

Keyoahk',  UiKQiMl. 

l^^^'Ue    JforOMM   »M.'    u. 

Apukira.  a  Nina*. 

Biim-vi'wa.  tki  »uiii{  i^T  Oi  OHHtdtr. 

^Hb-HTIIUL 

Chotowalk'.tt.plom-. 

Keulwek.  a  lenieil. 

Ko'ko-ko'ho,  tie  <ml. 

ChltHa-boa,  n  mulcla*:  Mewl  v  flo- 

vnlAa;  ralir  In  At  Land  of  SplrHl. 
ItahlDda.  tt.  fcuHjVofl, 

KonUwo',  tteCanei^PlKmitoiia 

Kw*-ne -the,  ^°^a^^o-H'-alu,    tti 

Doah-kiro-ne-abo.    or    Kwo-ne'-rtie.   At 

rfra»fm-j»f. 

Ewa-Tta',  ;i.&^ 

Ha]mahNr'Be.a(«>ait. 

Mahng.  Ue  JmiL 

Mehn-Bo-Ui'ae«,  loin-KaTUit  fcmM. 

Oflche  Qnmee,  Ike  SigSia-Waltr,  Loie 

ll^oinD'iiU,vlidr<« 

ffl^>i£into.  ElU  Grtol  JpirK,  Uk  UMtT 

SLCiD^^"!!^^' 

MMnaHga.  U<  WuIctt*. 

Hiawatha,  llu  PnpM,  at  Tmdker,-  wn 

M^lMogwnii,  Oe  gnat  Ptart-FiaOer,  a 

ef   UjiMckBTUii,    rij    (TMi-IPHid,    nnrf 

^H^n.  and  IhtMsnib,  ^  jr™/(ft. 
Unhiniu'wa,  a  vipt-brartr. 
Ulnjekah-wnn,  fliaicalMimtatnt. 

■fei"»— ™'"'^"™«' 

MInnehaia.  l<n<fl»l"fl  n'otfr.-  a  ».terftB 

Dm  a  Mtram  TTlnnlnl  into  Ou  HUHulppi. 

lahkoodah'.JIn.-amKrt. 

Jdnwn  fort  ine/linfl  and  lAe  Failla/SL 

Jte-bi.aoW.a.plra 

AnOent- 

JoH'akeed.  a  vrmliH. 

Mlt.n»h.h^   Xou«lkf*f  Walrr,.    ^.  of 

KaUbonoklia,  lla  NarO-firttvl. 

Hla««JI«. 

ff*,"^. 

Mtant-wa™,  o  pleuHtt  «•&,«  <4  <k» 
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Mitme-MoTcwa,  the  Grtal  Bwr. 
Mish'e-Nah  ma,  Vu  Great  Sturgeon. 
lliskodeed',   the  Spring-Beavty,  the  Clay- 

tonia  I'irginica. 
Monda'miD,  Indian  com. 
Moon  of  Bright  Nights,  April 
Moon  of  Leaves,  May. 
Moon  of  Strawberries,  Jvne. 
Moon  of  tho  Falling  Leaves,  September. 
Moon  of  Snow- shoes,  November. 
Mudjekee'wis,  the  West-Wind;  father  cf 

HiawaJha. 
Mudway-aush'ka,  $ovnd  of  wave*  on  a 

shore. 
Mushkoda'sa,  the  grouae. 
Kah'ma,  the  sturgeon. 
Nah'ma-wusk,  spearmint 
Na'gbw  WudJ'oo,  the  Sand  Dwnu  of  Lake 

Superior. 
Nee-ba-naw'-baigs,  waterspiriis. 
Nenemoo'sha,  sveetheart. 
Nepah'win,  sleep. 
NoKo'mis,    a    grandmcther;    mother   of 

Wenonah. 
No'sa,  my  father. 
Nushka,  look!  look! 
Odah'mio,  (he  strawberry. 
Okahah'wis,  the  fresh-water  herring. 
Ome'me,  the  pigeon. 
Ona'gon,  a  bowl. 
Onawajr',  atoaJce. 
Opechee',  the  robin. 
Osse'o,  Son  of  the  Evening  Star. 
Owais'sa,  the  blue  bird. 
Oweenee',  wife  of  Osseo. 
Ozawalieek,  a  round  piece  cf  braes  or  copper 

in  the  Game  of  the  Bowl 
Pah-puk-kee'na,  the  grasshopper. 
Pau'giik,  death. 
Pau-Puk-Kee'wis,  the  handeome  YenadiMze, 

the  Storm  Fool. 
PeTx)an,  Winter. 
Pem'ican,  meat  of  the  deer  or  btt^bZo  dried 

and  pounded. 
Pezhokeo',  the  bison. 


Pishnektih',  the  hranL 
Ponemah',  hereafter. 
Pnggawaagan,  a  war-club. 
Puk-Wu^jies.    Puk-Wudg-Inin'L. 

wild  men  of  the  woods  ;  pigwum. 
Sah-sah-Je'-won,  rapids. 
Sah'wa,  the  perch. 
S^wnn',  iS^fii^. 
Sha'da,  the  pelican. 
Shahbo'min,  the  gooseberry. 
Shah-shah,  long  ago. 
Shangoda'ya,  a  coward. 
Shawgashee,  the  craw-JUh. 
Shawonda'sea.  the  South-Wind. 
Shaw-shaw,  tke  sunllow. 
Shesh'ebwng,  ducks:  pieces  i»  the 

the  Bowl. 
Shin'gebis,  the  diver  or  greebe. 
Showain'neme'shiQ,  pi/y  me. 
Shuh-ahnh'-gah,  the  blue  henm. 
Soan-ge-talia,  strong-hearted. 
Subbeka'she,  the  spider, 
Sagge'ma,  the  moequiio. 
Totem,  fitmily  coaJtof-cemu. 

Ugndwash',  the  sun-fish, 
Unktahee',  the  God  of  Water. 
Wabas'so,  the  rdbbU  ;  the  Norlk. 
Wabe'no,  a  magician^  a  Juggler. 
Wabe'no-wuBk,  yarrow. 
Walmn,  the  East-Wind. 
Wa'bon  An'nung,  the  itetr  qf  the 

Morning  Star. 
Wahono'Win,  aery  of  lamerUatiaeL. 
Wah-wah-taf'see,  thefire-Jly. 
Wanbewyon,  a  white  tUdn  wrapper, 
Wa'wa,  the  wild^^oose. 
WawlMek,  a  rock. 
Waw-be-wa'wa,  the  white  gooee. 
Wawonais'sa,  Ou  whippoor-wilL 
Way-muk-kwa'na,  the  oaterpiUeer. 
Wenonah,  the  eldest  daughter  .•  ~ 

mother:  daughter  of  NohonUs. 
Tenadiz'zeL  an  idler  and  gcoMer 

Indian  dandy. 


liSk 


Gaeeei 


Afl*nH)oo  In  trbttary,  (1 


li.  Fittirth  Blrltadi/  dT,  ne. 


Dir  otSimililiM.  A,  tta. 

Dtwl,  Tbt,  IB). 

DnUallon,  &3. 

DMconinr  of  lbs  Ncnii  Ckpg,  M 


Buil  uid  Uh  Ship,  411. 

Blrda  of  KUUnRWDrlb.  Tbe,  tn. 

Birdi of  PuMgc.  II.  Ml.u*. 

BUtiop  Slinnl  It  MlcD  Flort,  CU. 

BUck  Knl^I,  i«l 

nind  ButlnKDh  111. 

Blind  Gin  oTCulkKidlK,  4W. 


Fdoo  of  S«  K«l«t(D.  Tbe,  U 

Fi™  of  rum-wood,  «i. 
Fimd(,u. 


Bdlldlni  of  Uw  Long  Serpnil,  Tbe,  tl 
BolUtlig  or  (be  aup,  Tbe,  B4. 
Barlil  or  lb?  Utnnldnk.  III. 

Bf  llie  flnelde,  n. 


Golden  l.«ffFDd.  14^ 
OoMcn  HJlHlaDe,  2S9. 
Bond  Pin.  83. 


CblU  Aslerp,  413. 


BapplHt  Lu>d,  Tbt, « 


ChorchTird  It  ('unbrhlge,  37T. 
Coplu  dF  ManrinDp.  43i. 
OoarUblp  of  Mild  Suullih,  U1, 
CRw  of  lb*  Lang  StipeDt,  Tbe.  a». 


Dt^U^l  ud  Uwnll^l.  U 


Jawlab  OoMlar  it  Newptrl,  UI. 
lQn«CbTtU)n,4U. 
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King  Olaf  8  Christmas,  526. 

King  OlaTs  Ueath-dhnk,  &iO. 

King  Olaf' 8  Return.  607. 

King  OUtfs  War.Homs.  537. 

King  Kobert  of  Sicily.  500. 

King  Svend  of  the  Forlced  Beard,  634. 

King  Witlafa  Drinking-horn,  74. 

Ladder  of  St.  AoRnRiine,  14S. 
Legend  of  Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  The,  498. 
Legend  of  the  CruabUl,  4tf«. 
L'£nvoi,  62. 
Ligbthouae,  The,  66. 
1  Jght  ot  Stars.  The,  46. 
Little  Bird  in  the  Air.  A.  63L 
Lack  of  I'kienhall,  The,  42L 

Maidenhood,  120. 

Midnight  Mas*  for  the  Dying  Tear,  60^ 

Miacellaneons  Poems,  112. 

Hy  Lost  Youth.  286. 

NaUve  Land.  448. 
Norman  Baron,  The.  131. 
Note«.  479. 

Nun  of  Nidaros,  The,  642. 
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NOTICE. 

Mbssks.  Bsix  and  Daldt  beg  to  announce  that  they  have 
pnrchoBed  of  Hr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  who  is  preparing  to  retire 
from  bnainesB,  after  forty  years  of  HQooeBsM  enterprise,  the 
entire  etock  of  his  various  Librariee,  cDnaiating  of  more 
than  600  different  works,  and  comprising  nearly  half  a 
million  of  volumes. 

These  Libraries  have  been  created  by  Mr.  Bohn  during 
the  past  twenty  years  by  an  amount  of  energy  and  indusfary, 
bibliographical  knowledge  and  literary  skill  never  before 
united  with  the  requisito  amount  of  capital ;  and  they  repre- 
sent an  accumulation  of  valuable  works  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  literary  undertakings. 

lliough  Mr.  Bohn  was  not  the  first  to  recognize  the 
power  of  cheapness  as  applied  to  the  production  of  bdoks, 
be  was  the  first  to  address  his  efibrts  exclusively  to  works 
of  a  standard  character  and  enduring  interest.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  movement  with  characteristic  energy ;  and 
in  developing  his  aim  he  is  known  by  those  who  have 
watched  the  prepress  of  cheap  literature  to  have  distanced 
all  competitors.  During  the  time  that  his  Libraries  have 
been  before  the  public,  he  has  carried  into  all  classes  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  English  language  is  under- 
stood an  unexampled  choice  of  books,  not  only  for  stndenta 
and  scholars,  but  for  readers  who  merely  seek  amusement. 
Such  a  choice,  so  varied,  and  at  bo  low  a  price,  does  not 
exist  in  this  country  or  elsewhere ;  and  Mr.  Bohn  is  entiUed 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  value  the  humaiuEinf,  tiC'u^vsk  ^ 
literature.    Since  the  oommeaoemeat  ol  \]b«Bn  \&««i«»  ^** 
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least  three  million  volmnes  have  been  issued,  and  these 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  thirty  million  readers. 

In  accepting  the  responsibility  of  so  large  an  under- 
taking, Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy  desire  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
jects of  Mr.  Bohn  with  the  same  spirit  and  energy  which 
have  influenced  him,  and  they  are  happy  to  announce  they 
will  have  the  advantage  of  his  bibliographical  knowledge 
and  large  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  Libraries  of  Mr.  Bohn,  this  Catalogue 
comprises  the  various  Collections  published  by  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy  during  the  last  nine  years,  and  now  in 
progress. 

These  Libraries  and  Collections  together  afford  a  choice 
from  about  800  volumes  on  general  literature  and  educa- 
tion. 

To  assist  purchasers  in  making  their  selections  a  classi* 
fied  index  is  attached,  by  which  they  will  be  guided  to  the 
subjects  of  the  books. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy  venture  to  add,  that  the  Aldine 
Poets,  Aldine  Series,  British  Worthies,  Elzevir  Series,  and 
Pocket  Yolimies,  are  specially  prepared  for  the  lovers  of 
choice  books,  and  are  specimens  of  careful  editing  combined 
with  the  most  finished  workmanship  in  all  external  features 
They  believe  that  they  are  not  surpassed  in  these  respects 
by  any  similar  productions  of  the  present  day. 

Many  of  the  above  works  are  adapted  for  prizes  and 
presents ;  and  they  may  be  had  through  any  bookselleri 
bound  in  a  suitable  style,  by  giving  a  short  notice. 
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Bohn's  Standard  Library: 

A  SBBIES  OF  THE  BEST  ENGLISH  AND  FOBSIGN  AUTH0B8,  FBINTED 
IN  A  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  FOBM,  EQUALLT  ADAPTED  TO  THE 
LIBBABT  AND  THE  FIBE8IDE,  AND  PUBLISHED  AT  JLS  EXTBSMELT 
LOW  PBIOB. 

^kuh  vdume  eontain$  about  500  fages,  U  printed  on  fine  paper  in  pod 
8ro.,  and  it  strongly  hound  tn  cloth,  ai  the  low  price  of  3f .  6(2. 

Bacon's  Essays,  Apophthegms,  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients, 
New  Atlantis,  and  Henry  VII.,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
PortraU.    38.  Sd. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  popular  Selection  fronu  By 
Leigh  Hunt.    38.  6d. 

Beckmann*s  History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  and  Origins. 
Bevised  and  enlarged,  by  Drs.  Francis  and  Griffith,  with  Memoir 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.    ForiraiU.    In  2  vols.    3«.  Qd.  each. 

Bremer's  (Miss)  Works.      Translated  by  Mary  Howitt. 
New  Edition,  carefully  revised.    In  4  vols.    38.  6<i  each. 
Vol.  1  contains  The  Neighbours,  and  other  Tales.    PortraiL 
Vol.  2.  The  President's  Daughter. 
Vol.  3.  The  Home,  and  Strife  and  Peace. 
Vol  4.  A  Diary,  the  H Family,  the  Solitary,  &c 

Butler's  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Religion,  and  Sermons,  with 
Analytical  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  a  Member  of  the  Uniyendty 
of  Oxford.    PortraU,    38.  Gd 

Garafas  (The)  of  Maddaloni:  and  Naples  under  Spanish 
Dominion.  Translated  from  the  German  of  AJfred  de  Beumont 
Portrait  of  Maeeanieno,      38.  Gd. 

CoiTel's  History  of  the  Cotmter  Eevolution  in  England, 
for  the  Ke-establishment  of  Popery  under  Gharles  II.  and  James  IL 
Fox*s  History  of  James  II.  And  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir  of  the 
Beign  of  James  IL    Portraiie  of  Carrel  and  Fox,    88.  6d, 

Cellini  (Benvenuto),  Memoirs  of.  Written  by  himself. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe  from  the  new  and  enlffged  Text  of 
Molini.    Portrait.    38. 6d 

Condi's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  \]hft  kniX^^  m  ^'^'^^ 
Translated  fivm  the  Spanish  by  Mrs.  ¥oa(tw.  In  ^  ^^^  ^*»  ^^ 
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CJowper's  Complete  Works.     Edited  by  Southey  ;  compris- 
ing his  Poems,  Correspondence!  and  Translations,  and  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.     lUuBtrated  vnth  fifty  fine  Engravitigt  on  Steely  after 
designs  by  Harvey.    In  8  vols.     Ss.  6a.  each. 
Vols.  1  to  4.  Memoir  and  Correspondence ;  with  General  Index 

to  same. 
Vols.  5  and  6.  Poetical  Works,  2  Vols.     Fourteen  Engravings  on 

Steel, 
Vol.  7.  Translation  of  Homer*s  Iliad.    Plates. 
Vol.  8.  Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey.    Flates. 

Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the   Duke  of  Marlborough,    3    Vols. 
Portraits  of  the  Duke^  Duchess,  and  Prince  Eugene.    3s.  6d.  each. 

%*  An  Atlas  to  the  above,  oontalnlog  36  fine  large  Maps  and  Plans  of  Marl* 
borough's  Gampalgns,  inclading  all  those  published  In  the  original  Edition  at 
121. 12t.  may  now  be  had.  In  one  volume,  4to.  for  KX.  ad. 


History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Monarchy  hy  Hhodolph  of  Hapehurgh,  to  the  death  of 
Leopold  IL,  1218 — 1792.  With  continuation  to  the  present  time.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  inclading  the  celebrated  work  Genesis,  and  the 
trial  of  Latour's  Murderers.  Portraits  of  Maximilian,  Jikodolph, 
Maria  Tfteresa,  and  the  reigning  Emperor.    In  4  vok.    3«.  6d.  each. 

De  Lolme  on  the  Constitution  of  England,  or  an  Account  of 
the  English  Gk)vemment,  in  wliich  it  is  compared  both  with  the 
Bepublican  form  of  Government  and  the  other  Monarchies  of 
Europe ;  Edited,  with  Life  of  the  Author  and  Notes,  by  John 
Macgregor,  M.P.    3s.  6d. 

Poster's  (John)  Life  and  Correspondence,  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Byland.    Portrait    In  2  Vols.    Ss.  Gdeach. 

Lectures,  delivered  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol, 

Edited  by  J.  E.  Byland.    In  2  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Critical    Essays,  contributed  to   the  Eclectic  Be- 


view.    Edited  by  J.  E.  Byland.    In  2  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Essa3's:    on  Decision  of  Character;    on  a  Man's 


Writing  Memoirs  of  himself;  on  the  epithet  Bomantic;  on  the 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Beligion,  &c.    3s.  6d. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance.     New 


Edition,  to  which  is  added,  a  Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.    3s.  Gd. 

Fosteriana  :  Thoughts,  Reflections,  and  Criticisms 


of  the  late  Jolin  Foster,  selected  from  periodical  papers,  and 
Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  (nearly  GOO  pagesj.    5«. 

Miapellanoous  Works.      Including   his   Essay  on 


Doddridge.    Preparing. 

Fuller's  (Audx^vr')  Traiav^^ "Wotka.    With  Memoir.    Pcr- 
(ratt    S8.6d. 
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Goethe's  Works.    In  5  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

Vols.  1  and  2  contain  Autobiography,  13  Books ;  and  Tiayels 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Bwitzcrl^id.    PortaraU, 

Vol.  3.  Faust,  Iphigenia,  Torquato  Taaso,  S^mont,  &c.  Trans- 
lated by  Miss  Swanwick ;  and  Gotz  yon  Berlicbingcn,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  reyised  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.    Frwdityiece, 

Vol.  4.  Noyels  and  Tales;  containing  Electiye  Affinities,  Sor- 
rows of  W^iher,  The  Gherman  Emigrants,  The  Good  Women, 
and  a  Nouyelctte. 

Vol.  5.  Wilhelm  Meister^s  Apprenticeship,  a  Noyel,  translated 
by  R.  D.  Boylan. 

Gregory's  (Dr.)  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Beligion.    3«.  6d 

Gnizot's  History  of  Representative  Government,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  A.  R  Sooble,  with  Index.    3«.  6<2. 

■  History  of  the  English  Eevolution  of  1640,  from 

tlio  Accession,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  I.  With  a  Preliminary 
Essay  on  its  causes  and  success.  Translated  by  William  Hazlitt 
Fortrait  of  Charles  L    3fc  Gd, 

History  of    Civilization,    from  the    Fall  of    the 

Eoman  Empire  to  the  French  Beyolution.  Translated  by  William 
Huzlitt.     In  3  yuls.    Fortrait  of  Guizol,  dec.    3«.  6cl.  each. 

Hall's  (Eev.  Eobert)  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Remains, 
with  Bfemoir  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Character  by 
John  Foster.    FoHrait,    3«.  6d. 

Heine's  Poems,  complete,  translated  from  the  German  in 
the  original  Metres,  with  a  Sketch  of  Heine's  Life,  by  Edgar  A. 
Bowring.    3<.  tkl. 

Hungary:  its  History  and  Revolutions.  With  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossutb,  from  new  and  authentic  sources.  Fortrait  of 
Kossuth.    38.  6d 

Hutchinson  (Colonel),  Memoirs  of,  by  his  Widow  Lucy ; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Latham  House.    Fortrait.    3s.  Qd. 

James's  (G.  P.  R.)  History  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Leon,  King  of  England.  Portraits  of  RicJiard  aitd  Fhilip  Augustus. 
In  2  yols.    3«.  Od.  each. 

History  of  the  Life  of  Louis  XIV.      Portraits  of 


Loms  XIV.  and  Cardinal  Mazarin.    In  2  yols.    3$,  6d.  each. 

Junius's  Letters,  with  all  the  Notes  of  Woodfall*s  Edition., 
and  important  additions;  also,  an  Essay  dv»dcMaL\i^N\i^  K3;)i^^x<^c^. 
and  an  eiaborste  Index.    In  2  yola.    ^.  ^.  ^a>fi\u 
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Lamartine's  HiBtory  of  the  Girondists,  or  Personal  Memoin 
of  the  Patriots  of  the  French  Beyolution,  from  unpubliahed  aomoea. 
Portraits  of  Rchespierre,  Madame  Boland,  and  CkaHoUe  Corda§. 
In  3  vols.    St.  6d.  each. 

— ^ —  History  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in 
France  (a  Seqnd  to  his  History  of  the  Girondists),  with  Index. 
Portraits  of  LamarUne^  Tallyrand,  Lafayette^  Ney,  and  Louis  XVIL 
In  4  vols.    3«.  6d  each. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  tM 

a  fine  frontismece  containing  Portraits  of  Lamartine,  Ledru  BoQm, 
Dupont  de  V^ure,  Arago,  Lcntis  Blanc,  and  Cremieuz,    3f .  6d. 

Lanzi's  History  of  Painting :  a  revised  translation  by  Thoa. 
Kosooe,  with  complete  Index.  Portraits  of  Raphad,  Titian^  amd 
Correggio,    In  3  vols.    Ss.  6(2.  each. 

Locke*s  Philosophical  Works,  containing  an  Essay  on  the 
Human  Undcrstandinp:,  an  Essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the  UnderetaDd- 
ing,  &c.,  with  Preliminary  Discourse,  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
St  John,  Esq.    Portrait.    In  2  vols.    3s,  6d  each. 

Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from  his  Com- 
mon-Place Books,  by  Lord  King,  New  Edition,  with  a  Genenl 
Index.    38. 6d. 

Luther's  Table  Talk,  translated  and  Edited  by  William 
Hazlitt  New  Edition,  to  which  is  added  the  Life  of  Luther,  by 
Alexander  Chalmers,  with  additions  from  Michclet  and  Andin. 
Portrait,  after  Lucas  Kranach,    3s.  6d. 

Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence,  Prince,  and  other  Works. 
Portrait    3s.  Gd. 

Menzel's  History  of  Germany.  Portraits  of  Charlemagne, 
Charles  V.,  and  Prince  Mettemich.    In  3  vols.    Ss.  6d.  each. 

Michelet's  Life  of  Luther,  translated  by  W.  Hazlitt  3s.  6d. 
History  of    the  Boman  Bepublic,  translated  by 


William  Hazlitt    3s.  6d 

History  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  its  ear- 
liest mdications  to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791.  With  General 
Index.    Frontispiece.    (646  pages.)    3».  6d, 

Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revolution  from  1789  to 
1814.    Portrait  of  Napoleon  as  First  Consul    3s.  6d. 

Milton's  Prose  Works,  including  the  Christian  Doctrine, 
translated  and  Edited^  with  Notes  (many  additional),  by  the  Right 
Rev.  CharVca  ^\m«i«,  \>\i„'BvaMs^  ^VNR\as3Msa^x^  and  6en^ 
Index.    Portrait!  cwv4  rroiaiKpiccA,  Yo.^'s^}^  ^.^A^^jsmSsu 
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Mitford'8  (Miss)  Our  Village.  Sketches  of  Bnral  Cliaraoter, 
and  Scenery;  New  and  Improved  Edition,  complete.  WoodcuU 
and  Engrating9  on  Sled,    In  2  vols.    3«.  Qd,  each. 

Neander's  Church  History,  translated  from  the  Gennan; 
complete,  with  General  Index.    In  10  Tola.    3«.  Qd.  each. 

Life  of  Christ,  translated  from  the  German.    3«.  6dl 

First  planting  of  Christianity,  and  Antignostikus. 

Translated  by  J.  E.  Byland.    In  2  vols.    88.  6(2.  each. 

History  of  Christian  Dogmas,  translated  from  the 


Qerman,  by  J.  E.  Byland.    In  2  vols.    8«.  6c2.  each. 

Memorials   of   Christian   Life  in  the   Early  and 


Middle  Ages  (inclnding  his  Light  in  Dark  Places),  translated  by 
J.  E.  Byland.     Ss.  Qd, 

Ockley's  Histoir  of  the  Saracens,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  a  Life  of  Mohanmied,  and  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  H.  G. 
Bohn.    Portrait  of  Mohammed,    3$,  6d. 

Banke's  History  of  the  Popes,  translated  by  E.  Foster. 
Portrait8  of  Julius  IF.,  Innocent  X,  &c.    In  3  vols.    Sa.  Qd,  each. 

History  of    Servia  and   the    Servian   Bevolution. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Insurrection  in  Bosnia.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Kerr.  To  which  is  added.  The  Slavonic  Provinces  of  Turkey, 
from  the  French  of  pyprien  Bobert,  and  other  souroes.    St.  6d, 

Beynolds*  (Sir  Joshua)  Literary  Works,  with  Memoir. 
Portrait    In  2  vols.    8s.  Qd,  each. 

Boscoe's  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo.  X.,  vnih  the  Copyright 
Notes,  Appendices  of  Historical  Documents,  the  Episode  on  Lucretia 
Borgia,  and  an  Index.  Three  fine  PortraiU.    In  2  vols.   Ss.  6d.  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent, 

including  the  Copyright  Notes  and  Blustrations,  and  a  new  Memoir 
by  hiB  Son.    Portrait,    8s.  6d, 

Bussia,  History  of,  from  the  earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  including  Earamsin,  Tooke,  and  Segur, 
by  Walter  K.  Kolly.  Portraits  of  Catherine,  Nicholas,  and  Ment- 
schikoff.    In  2  vols.    80.  6d.  each. 

Schiller's  Works.     In  4  vols.     35.  dd.  each. 

Vol.  1,  containing  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  Bevolt 

of  the  Netherlands.    Portrait  of  Schiller, 
Vol.  2.  Continuation  of  the  Bevolt  of  the  Netherlands ;  Wallen- 

stein'8  Camp;  The  Piccolomini;  The  Death  of  Wallenstein; 

and  William  Tell.    Portrait  of  Wallenstein, 
Vol  3.  Don  Carlos.  Mury  Stiiart.  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Bride  of 

Messina.    Portrait  of  tlie  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Vol.  4.  The  Bobbers,  Fiesco,  Love  and  Intri^joi^  «3A^^(^Qt^&»i^- 

Seer,  translated  by  Heniy  G.  Bohou 
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Schlegers  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Langaage,  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    St.  6d. 

■  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 
and  Modem.  Now  first  completely  translated  from  the  German, 
with  a  General  Index.    Ss.  Gd. 

■  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  translated 
from  the  German  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  J.  B.  Robertaoo, 
Esq.    New  Edition,  revised.    Portrait    Ss.  Qd, 

Lectures   on  Dramatic  Literature,   translated  by 


Mr.  Black.  New  Edition,  with  Memoir,  careAilly  reyiaed  from 
the  last  German  Eklition,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    PartraiL    80.  6(1. 

• Lectures  on  Modem  History,  translated  from  the 

last  German  Edition.    Ss.  Qd. 

JEsthetic   and    Miscellaneous  Works,    containing 

Letters  on  Christian  Art,  Ebsaj  on  Gothic  Architecture,  BemarkB 
on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  Shakspeaie,  the 
Limits  of  the  Beautiful,  and  on  the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the 
Indiana.    8«.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Dramatic  Works  and  Life.     Portrait,     Ss.  Gd, 

Sismondi's  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, translated  by  Roecoe.  A  New  Edition,  with  all  the  Notes  of 
the  last  French  Edition.  The  Specimens  of  early  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Poetry  are  translated  into  English  Yeise 
by  Gary,  Wififen,  l^scoe,  and  others.  Complete  with  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  and  Index.  Two  fine  Portraits.  In  2  yo1&    3«.  6d,  each. 

Smith's  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments ;  with  his 
Essay  on  the  First  Formation  of  Languages;  to  wliich  is  added  a 
Biographical  and  Critical  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Dngald 
Stewart    St.  6d 

Smyth's  (Professor)  Lectures  on  Modem  History;  from 
the  irruption  of  the  Northern  Nations  to  the  dose  of  the  American 
Revolution.  New  Edition,  with  tiie  Author's  last  Correctifms;  an 
additional  Lecture,  and  a  complete  Index.   In  2  vols.    3«.  Gd.  each. 

■  Lectures    on  the  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 

tion.   New  Edition,  with  the  Author's  last  corrections,  and  Index. 
In  2  vols.    Ss.  6(2.  each. 

Sturm's  Morning  Communings  with  God,  or  Devotional 
Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Translated  from  the 
German.    Ss.  6d. 

Taylor's  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy  Living  and  Dying.    Por^ 

trait.     88. 6d. 

Thierry's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  hy  the  Nor- 
mtina  *.  ita  Ovvnae^  «xA  \\a  Cy^wKfl^^ncea.  Translatoa  by  WilliaB 
lluzllVt.  ForlToii  of  X\vetx^  Q»i^.  YT^wwiwl.  \a.t^^iafc.  ^v^ 
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Thierry's  History  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  or  Third  Estate,  in 
France.  Tramlaled  from  the  Fietich  hj  the  Ber.  F.  E  Wella. 
2  vols,  in  one.    5*. 

Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters,  iiciilptors,  and  Arobitects. 
TrsntlBted  by  Mrs.  FoOet.    In  S  toU.     Si.  6d.  each. 


Bohn'B  Historical  Library. 

Uniform  leHh  the  BtiVDiSD  Librabt,  5>.  per  rolunw. 

Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence,  with  the  Private 
Cnncnxnidenoe  of  Chailiu  I.  and  olhen  dnring  the  Ciril  War. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  cooaiderabl]'  enlarged,  bom  Uie  oriKuul 
Papers.  Kate  firtl  lllaMmted  aSh  Rumcnno  PoriraiU  and  Plaim 
engraved  on  8ttA.    In  4  toIs.    5«.  each. 

**  Xo  rbftDg*  of  Aiblgn.  no  altfratLon  of  (aite,  do  reTolatlDa  of  idnHe  htcn 

fnpHlrTd.  or  on  Impair  [b«  cclpbrltr  of  blvclTH.     Hia  nuirw  is  frtab  In  tlw  lud, 

ud  tall  npuUtlDii.  like  Ow  Ert«  of  AD  IdJIkr  PandlH.  rilat^  uid  will  contlDD* 

*    in  ulaU  la  Tall  ttrrfl^lta  4al  bMutj,  unliijnnd  by  time.''—QuarUrtif  ittviao 

Pepys'  Diary  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Lord  Bn»y- 
brooke,  New  and  Improved  Edition,  with  important  Additioiu; 
including  numerous  Letten.  lOrutrattd  leiih  many  FortToiU. 
In  4  TtUB.   St.  each. 

Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  Eeign 
of  the  Stuarls,  including  the  Protcctorsle.  With  Qeiicnil  Index. 
Upttardt  of  Forty  PortraiU  on  Sled.    In  3  vols.    Ef.  each. 

— ■-  ■  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents. 
New  EditioD.  with  Index.    8ii  Porfraitg.    St. 

Nngent's  (IiordJ  Memorials  of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  Fourth  Edition  revisci],  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and 
copious  Index.    Illuitraied  ailh  tiedttfiae  PoriraiU.    Si. 


Bohn's  Library  of  French  Memoirs. 

Uniform  vniA  Om  Stakdabd  Librabt,  3t.  Gd.  per  cdrnw. 
Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commines,  containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XI.  ond  Charles  YUI.,  Kings  of  France,  and  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgnndy.    To  which  is  added.  The  Scandalom 
Chronicle  or  Secret  Histon  of  Louis  XI.    Edited,  with  Life  and 
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Uemoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  Prime  Minister  to  Henir 
the  Great.  Translated  from  the  French.  New  Edition.  leviBeo, 
with  additional'  Notes,  and  an  Historical  Intaroduction,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  With  a  General  Index.  Portraits  of  Sully,  Benry 
IV„  CoUgny,  and  Marie  de  Medxds,   In  4  toIsl    S«.  6d.  each. 

IV. 

Bohn's  School  and  College  Series. 

Bass's  Complete  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  tlie  New 
Testament      2s.  6d. 

New  Testament  (The)  in  Greek.  Gn'esbach's  Text,  with 
the  yarioos  readings  of  Mill  and  Scholz  at  foot  of  page,  and  Parallel 
Beferences  in  the  margin ;  also  a  Critical  In1zt)dnct£n  and  Chiooo- 
logical  Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar.  Third  Edition,  reyiaed 
and  corrected.  Tvoo  fac-nmHa  of  Greek  MantucripU,  (650  pagea.) 
SB.ed, 


or  bomid  up  with  a  complete  Greek  and  English  licxioon  to 

the  New  Testament  (250  pages  additional,  making  m  all  900).    5t. 

V. 

Umform  with  the  Standard  Library. 


British  Poets,  irom  Milton  to  Kirke  White.     Cabinet  Edi- 
tion.   FroTtiispieces   cofnt 
Complete  in  4  vol&    145. 


tion.    Frontispieces    containing   Ttoenty-iioo    MedcJUon     Foriraiti. 


Gary's  Translation  of  Dante's  Heaven,  Hell  and  Purgatoiy. 
7s,  6d, 

Chillingworth's  Beligion  of  Protestants.    3s.  6d. 

Classic  Tales.  Comprising  in  one  volume  the  most 
esteemed  works  of  the  imagination :  Contents — Basselaa,  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  The  Exiles  of  Siberia.  Paul  and  Virginia,  The  Indian 
Cottage,  Gnlliyer's  Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  SonowB 
of  Werter,  Theodoaius  and  Constantia,  and  the  Castle  of  Otranta 
88.  ed 

Demosthenes  and  ^schinos,  the  Orations  of.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Lcland,  DD.    88. 

Dickson  and  MoTMbx^^Y  ^^  Poultry.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 
JQttitrations  bi|  Harxe>|.    ^ 
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a  the  Psalnu.    Nunurmu 

Hofland'a  British  Angler's  Manual,  including  a  Piscatorial 
Aocoant  of  tho  principal  Itivers,  Lakes,  and  Trout-streams  in  tho 
United  Sinj^om.  Improved  Edition,  enlarged,  by  Edward  Jesse, 
Esq.  lUoMrated  with  laty  beavHfid  Bltd  Eiignming*  and  Ligno- 
grapht.    7".  M. 

-A  bgok  or  mwellnru  boDtT.    For  pncUal  [nAnudon  or  plwlnB  dtUU 
II  ou  bordtj  bf  uw^oL"— Silf  (  Life. 

Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes.  Tranalated  literally  and 
rhjtbimcallj,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Scwell.    Si.  6d. 

Irving'B  (Washington)  Complete  Works,    In  1 0  vols.  3s.  6rf. 

Vol.  I.  Salmagundi  and  Kniolrerbooker.    Porirail  of  the  Author. 

Vol.  II.  SWcWh  Bonk  nnri  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Vol  IIL  Bniocibridge  HaU  and  Abhotafnnl  and  NewBlead. 

Vol  rV.  Talps  ota  TravellBt  and  tho  AlhiimhrB. 

Vol.  v.  Comiueet  of  Granada  and  Conqui?at  of  Spain. 

Vols.  VI.  Bail  VII.  Life  of  Columbus  and  ODmpamons  of  Colnm* 

bus.  with  a  new  Indei.     Fine  Portrait. 
Vol.  VIII.  Astoria  and  Tour  iu  tho  Prairia, 
Vol.  IX.  Mahomet  and  his  Siic««aoT8. 
Vol.  X.  Conquest  of  Florida  and  AdventurGs  of  Captain  Bonne- 

rilla 

(Washington)  Life  of  Washington,  Seqnol  to  Wash- 
ington living's  Works,  With  Gemral  Index.  Portrait.  In  4  vols. 
3i.  ed.  each. 

(Washington)  Life   and  Letters,  by  his  Nephew, 

Pierre  R  Irving.    In  2  vols.    Ra.  Gd.  each. 

Joyce's  Introdoction  to  the  Arts  snd  Sciences.  Containing 
a  ^nernl  explnnatioii  of  the  fundnineDtal  principles  and  facts  of  the 
Sciences,  in  LessoDS,  with  Eiamiuation  Questioiis  snbjoined.  St.  Gd. 

Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Zoology,  and  the  Natonil  Hislor;  of  Man.  Froati^Uce,  and  12 
Plata.    5$. 

Lilly's  Introdnction  to  Astrology,  with  nnnierons  emenda- 
tioos  Bdapt<.>d  to  the  irripioTcd  atate  of  the  acienoe  of  the  present 
dsf ,  h;  ZadkieL    Ss. 

Miller's  (Professor)  History,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Eoman 
Empire  to  the  French  Borolution,  philosopbicell;  oonudered.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  improred,  with  lodes  and  Portrait.  In  i  Tola, 
Si.  6d.  per  vol. 
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Parkes'  Elementary  Chemistiy,  on  the  basis  of  the  Chemictl 
Catechism.    Beviaed  Edition.    Ss.  6d, 

Political,  The,  Cyclopaedia.    In  4  vols.     Ss.  6d.  each. 


Also  bound  in  2  vols,  with  leather  backs.     15«. 


Contain*  m  much  as  eight  oitUoajry  Stosl  It  was  originally  pabllahed  In  anocber 
shape  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  under  the  title  of  Pbiltical  DictlouaKy.  t£HU. 

Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems,  with  Life,  by  Alexander 
Chalmers.    In  clear  diamond  type.    35.  6d, 

— ^—  or,  with  forty  heautijul  outline  Steel  Engraving»,     &$, 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  with  Introductory  Hemarks  by  ihe 
Rev.  J.  Sherman.    Printed  in  a  large  clear  type,  with  8  Uluetratioia 
by  Leach  and  Gilbert,  and  Frontispiece  by  Uinchliff.    Se.  6d. 
"  Mrs.  Beecber  Stowe's  incomparable  tale."— lite  fSmet. 

Wide,  The,  Wide  World,  by  Elizabeth  WetheralL     JUus- 
trated  by  10  highly  finished  Engravings  on  SteeL    St.  6<i 

VL 

Bohn's  Philolog^ical  and  PhiloBophical 

library. 

Vni/orm  with  ihe  SrAyDARD  Library,  at  5s.  per  volume  {exceplitkg  thee* 

marked  otherwise). 

Ilcgers  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History.     Trans- 
lated by  J.  Sibrce,  M.A.    bs. 

Herodotus,  Turner's  (Dawson,  W.)  Notes  to,  for  the  use  of 
Students ;  with  Map,  Appendices,  and  Index.    5s. 

Wlieeler's   Analysis   and   Summary   of ;    with  a 


Synehronisticttl  Table  of  Events,  Table  of  Weights,  &c  &c    5tf. 

Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Keason ;  translated  by  J.  M.  D. 

Meiklejohn.    5s. 

Lr»gic,  or  the  Science  of  Inference ;  a  Popular  Manual ;  by 
J.  Devey.    5s. 

Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  of  English  Literature : 
cctmpritdng  an  accoimt  of  rnro,  curious,  and  useful  Books  publi«lfeed 
in  England  sinre  the  invention  of  Printing;  with  bibliographical 
and  critical  Notices  and  Prices.  New  Edition,  revised  and  eidargrd : 
by  Henry  G.  B.hn.  Purls  1.  to  X.  3f.  6d.  each.  Part  XI.  (the 
A])pendix  Yoiume)  in  the  Press. 
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Tennemann's  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy ;  revised 
and  contiaued  by  J.  B.  MorelL 

Thucydides,  Wheeler's  Analysis  of.    With  Chronological 
and  other  Tables.    Kew  Edition,  with  a  General  Index.    50. 

Wright's  (Thomas)  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
English  (1048  pages).    In  2  vols.    58.  each. 

or,  bound  in  one    thick    volume,    half   morocco, 


marhUd  edges,    12«w  6d 

vn. 
Bohn's  British  Classics. 

Unifofm  wiih  the  STAin>ABD  Librabt,  Ss,  6<2.  per  volume, 

Addison's  Works,  with  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Hurd.  New 
Edition,  with  much  additional  matter,  and  upwards  of  100  Unpub- 
lished Letters.  Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.  With  a  very  copious 
Index.  Portrait  and  eight  Engratinge  on  Steel,  In  6  vols.  3&  6<i 
each. 

*,*  This  is  the  flrat  time  anything  like  a  complete  edition  of  Addison's  Works 
has  been  presented  to  the  Hkigllsh  Public.  It  contains  nearly  on*  third  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  published  in  a  collective  form. 

Burke's  Works.    In  6  Volumes.    3s.  6/7.  each. 

Vol.  1,  containing  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  Essay  on 
tlie  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  various  Political  Miiaoellanies. 

Vol.  2.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution ;  Letters  relating 
to  the  Bristol  Election ;  Speech  on  Fox's  East  India  Bill ;  ete. 

Vol.  3.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs;  on  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot's  Debts ;  the  CathoUc  Claims,  etc. 

Vol.  4.  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  and  Articles  of  Charge 
against  Warren  Hastings. 

Vol.  5.  Conclusion  of  the  Articles  of  Charge  against  Warren 
Hastings;  Political  Letters  on  tlie  American  War;  on  a  Regi- 
cide Peace,  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

VoL  C.  Miscellaneous  Speeches,  Letters  and  Fragments,  Abridg- 
ments of  English  History,  etc    With  a  General  Index. 

Speeches  on  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings ; 


and  Letters.    With  Index.    In  2  vols,  (forming  Vols.  7  and  8  of  the 
complete  works).    3s.  Qd,  each. 

Life.    By  Prior ;   New  Edition,   revised  by  the 

Author.    PortraU,     St.  6d 

%•  This  it  UMialiy  attachul  to  the  works,  and  forms  a  Ninth  Volmne. 
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Defoe's  Works.     Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Soott     In  7  Vols. 
3^.  6d  each. 
Vol.  1.  Life,  Adventures,  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Singleton,  and 

Life  of  Colonel  Jack.    Portrait  of  Defoe, 
Vol.  2.  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier ;  Adyentures  of  Captain  Garleton. 

Dickory  Cronko,  &c. 
Vol.  3.  Life  of  Moll  Flanders ;  and  the  History  of  the  Deril. 
Vol.  4.  Boxana,  or  the  Fortunate  Mistress;    and  Life  of  Mn. 

Christian  Davics. 
Vol.  5.  History  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  1665,  (to  which 

is  added,  the  Fire  of  London,  1666,  hy  an  Anonymoua  writer) ; 

The  Storm ;  and  The  True  Bom  Fnglishman. 
Vol.  6.   Life  and  Adventures  of  Dimcan  Campbell;    Voyage 

Bound  the  World ;  and  Tracts  relating  to  the  Hanoverian  Ac- 
cession. 
Vol.  7.  Bobinson  Crusoe. 

Gibbon's  Eoman  Empire ;  complete  and  unabridged,  with 
ynriorum  Notes ;  including,  in  addition  to  the  Author's  own,  those 
of  Guizot,  Wenok,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander,  and  other  foreign  scho- 
lars ;  and  an  elaborate  Index.  Edited  by  an  English  Chorchman. 
Portrait  and  Maps,   In  7  volumes.    3s.  6cL  each. 

VHL 

Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Library. 

Uniform  with  the  Stakdabd  Libeabt,  5«.  per  volume, 

Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History.    With  Notes.     5^. 

Philo  Jndfens,  Works  of;  the  contemporary  of  Josephns. 
Translated  from  the  Greek,  by  C.  D.  Tongo.    In  4  toIb.    5s.  each. 

Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  continuation  of  Ease- 
bins  ;  with  the  Notes  of  Valesius.    5e. 

Sozomen's  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  A.D.  324-440 :  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Philostoigius ;  translated  from  the 
Oreek.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  hy  E.  Walford,  MJL    5«. 

Theodoret  and  Evagrius.  Ecclesiastical  Histories,  from 
A.D.  332  to  A.D.  427 ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.  With  Qenexal 
Index.    5s. 


Bohn'B  Antiquaiian  JAbtaxy. 

Unifitrm  teilh  Iha  Stabdjjid  Libhabt,  at  Si,  per  vdume, 

Bede's  Ecclesiastioal  History,  and  Anglo'Sazon  Chronicle. 
Ss. 

Boethias's  Consolation  of  Fbiloeophy,  rendered  into  Anglo- 
SuxuD  by  King  Altnd,  with  the  Anglo-SaxoD  Hetreo,  uid  a  Ulenl 
Englinh  tmnalatioii  of  the  whola.  bj  the  Bev.  Samuel  Fox.    3*. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquitiei 
land.     By-  Sir  Henry  ElliB. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.      Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin. 
In  3  vol 
Vol.] 
Vol.  S 
Vol.  3.  Ura-Bnrial,  Tt»tt»,  and  CorreHpoodence, 

ChTOniclos  oftbo  Crosadera;  Hichard  of  DeTizes,  Geoffrey 
de  Vineui^  Lord  ds  JeiDviUs.    lUteauaattd  JVonfuptme.    St. 

Chronicles  of  tbe  Tombs.  A  collection  of  Epitaphs,  pre- 
cedeil  by  an  Essay  oa  UoDmaental  IcHcriptioDg  tad  Bepoldml  Au- 
tiquiliee.    By  T.  J,  Petiigrtw,  F.E.S.,  F&A.    U. 

Early  TraveU  in  Palestine;  WillibJd,  Seewnlf,  Benja^ 
min  of  Tudela,  Handeville,  la  Binrqaient,  nod  Maundrell ;  all  un- 
abridged.   EJilid  by  Thonuu  Vii^iO.  Esq.    Jfop.    5*. 

Ellis's  Early  English  Metrical  }{omances.  Bevised  by  J. 
O.  HaJliiTbll,  Esq.    lUumiHaldl  Frotiliipiece.   5*. 

Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continn- 
atioDB :  comprimDgAnnalsofEiigliBhHiatoiy,  fromthe  DepattDieof 
the  UomanB  to  the  Keign  of  Edward  I.  TtaiiBlaled,  with  Notes,  hj 
Thoiuas  Foreiter.  Esq.  M.A.    Si. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis'  Historical  Works.  Containing  hia 
Topograpliy  of  Ireland;  Hiatory  of  tba  Conquest  of  Ireland ;  Itine- 
rary tbniut;h  Wales ;  and  Description  of  Wales.  With  Index. 
Edited  hy  Thomas  Wright,  Exq.    5«. 

Hand-fiuok  of  Proverbs.    Oomprifiing  aU  Hay's  Collection 

of  Kiiiiliah  Proverbs;  with  Jiisadi'''       '        "     '""  ' 

and  a  Complete  Atptial-eticul  Itiil 
aswdl  of  I^vcrbe  as  of  Sayinfl 
collected  aud  edited  by  Heniy  G 

Henry  of  Hiintingdon's  History  of  the  English,  from  the 
Boman  Invasion  to  Hauy  II. :  with  the  Ads  of  Kin^  6ftje^'assD..hn. 
TtaiiBtutedandediledb;T.ForeeteT,'E«[^.,l&.h..    ^. 
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Ingulph's  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  fte 
ContinuationB  by  Peter  of  Blois  and  other  Writers.  Tiaiiihied, 
with  Noiei  and  an  Index*  by  H.  T.  Riley,  KA*    6a, 

Keightley's  (Thomas)  Fairy  Mythology.  New  Editkni, 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  Author.  F'nntiBpitoe  hg  Gaorye 
CrfAiJakank,    5f. 

Lamb's  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Time 
of  Elizabeth ;  including  hia  Selections  from  the  G&rrick  Playai    5il 

Lepsins's  Letters  from  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai ;  also  Extracts  from  nis  Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with 
reference  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  Revised  by  the  AutlMV. 
Translated  by  Leonora  and  Joanna  R  Homer.  Mapt  of  the  XHe, 
and  the  Peninmla  of  Sinait  atid  Coloured  View  of  MontU  Bark^.  5^ 

Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  by  Bishop  Percy.  With 
an  Abstract  of  the  Eyrbig™  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  A.  Rlaokwdll.     5«. 

Marco  Polo's  Travels  ;  the  translation  of  Marsden.  Edited 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  Wright,  M^.,  FJS.A.,  &c   5#. 

Matthew  Paris's  Chronicle.     In  5  vols.     5s,  each. 

Finar  Section,  containing  Roger  of  Wendover's  Flowers  of  English 
History,  from  the  Dcjicent  of  tlie  Saxons  to  a.d.  1235.  Ttan^ 
latcd  by  Dr.  Giles.    In  2  vols. 

Se(X)ND  Section,  containing  the  History  of  England  {torn  1235  to 
1273.    Witli  Index  to  the  entire  Work.    In  3  vols. 

Matthew  of  Westminster's  Flowers  of  History,  especially 
such  as  relate  to  tlie  affidrs  of  Britain :  from  the  beginning  of  the 
World  to  A.D.  1307.    Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge.  In  2  toIs.  5$,  eacii. 

Ordericus  Vitalis'  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  and 
Normandy.  Translated  with  Notes,  the  Introduction  of  Gnizot,  ami 
the  Critical  Notice  of  M.  DeUlle,  by  T.  Forester,  M  JL  With  very 
oopious  Index.    In  4  vols.    5s,  each. 

Panli's  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great :  translated  from 
tlie  German.  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
of  Orosius.  With  a  literal  translation  intemged.  Notes,  and  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.     5f. 

Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs ;  comprising  French,  Italian, 
German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish ;  with  English 
Translations,  and  a  General  English  Index,  bringing  the  whole  into 
parallels,  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.  ^  5«. 

Soger  De  Hoveden's  Annals  of  English  History ;  from 
▲.D.  732  to  A.D.  1201.  Translated  and  edited  by  H.  T.  Biley,  Esq., 
B.A    In  2  Yols.    5«.  each. 
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Six  Old  English  Cbronicles,  viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred, 
and  the  Chronicles  of  Ethelwerd,  Gildns,  Nennius,  Qeoffirey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  Hichard  of  Cirencester.    5«. 

William  of  Malmesbury's  Gliionicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land.   IVanalated  by  Sharpe.    5t, 

Yule-Tide  Stories.  A  collection  of  Scandinavian  Tales  and 
TradiUons.    Edited  by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.    5$, 

X. 

Bohn's  Cheap  Series. 

Berber  (The) ;  or,  The  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas :  a  Tale 
of  Morocco,  by  W.  8.  Mayo,  M.D.    Ic  6d, 

BoswelPB  Life  of  Johnson,  including  his  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  Tour  in  Wales,  &c^  edited  with  lar^  additions  and 
Notes,  by  tlie  Bij^ht  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker.  The  second  and 
most  complete  Copyright  Edition,  re-arranged  and  revised  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Macauluy,  by  the  late  John 
Wright,  Esq.,  with  further  additions  by  Mr.  Croker,  Uyward*  vf 
40  fine  Engravings  on  SteeL  In  8  volumes.  2$.  each. 
%*  The  public  boa  now  for  16f.  what  was  formerly  publUbed  at  2i. 

Johnsoniana:  a  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Aneo- 


dotes  and  Sayings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  gathered  from  nearly  a 
hundred  publications ;  a  Setiuel  to  Uie  precaiing,  of  which  it  forms 
Vols,  9  and  10.  Engravings  on  8teeL  (YoL  2  contains  a  Geneial 
Index  to  the  ten  volumes.)    In  2  vols.    20.  each. 

Cape  and  the  Kaffirs  ;  a  Diary  of  Five  Years*  Eesidence  ; 
with  a  Chapter  of  Advice  to  Emigrants.    By  H.  Ward.    2f. 

Car])enter's  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Physiology  of  Temperance  and 
Total  Abbtinence.  Being  an  Examination  of  the  Effects  of  Alco- 
holic Liquors.    Is,  ■ 


or,  mfine  paper ^  hound  in  cloth,     2s.  6d. 


Cinq-Mars ;  or,  a  Conspiracy  under  Louis  XIII.  An  His- 
torical Romance  by  Count  Alfred  de  Yigny.  Tranidated  by  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt,  Esq.     2s. 

Dibdin's  Sea  Songs  (Admiralty  Edition),  Illustrations  ly 
Cruikshanh.    2«.  OU 

Emerson*s  Orations  and  Lectures.     1;. 

■  Eepresentative  Men.  'Complete.     1*. 

Franklin's  (Benjamin)  Qenuine  Autobiography,  from  tbL<^ 
Original  Mannaciipt,  l^  Jarod  Spackk    U. 
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Gervinns's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  1 9th  Cen- 
tury, tranalated  from  the  German,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  AuUku. 

18. 

Quizot*s  Life  of  Monk.     l^.  6d, 

■  Monk's  Contemporaries  : — ^Biographic  Studies  on 
the  EngUah  Beyolution  of  1688,  Portrait  of  Lord  Claraidim. 
Is.  Gd, 

Hawthorne's  (Nathaniel)  Twice  Told  Tales.     Is. 

the  same,  Second  Series.     Is, 

Snow  Image,  and  other  Tales.     Is. 

■  Scarlet  Letter.     Is. 

■  House  with  the  Seven  Gahles,  a  Eomanoe.     Is, 

Irving's   (Washington)   Life   of  Mohammed.       I^ine  Por- 
trait,   Is,  6(2. 
._ —  Successors  of  Mohammed.     Is,  6cL 

—  Life  of  Goldsmith.     Is.  6d, 

Sketch  Book.     Is.  6d. 

■  Tales  of  a  Traveller.     Is.  6d, 
— — —  Tour  on  the  Prairies.     Is. 

■  Conquests  of  Granada  and  Spain.   2  vols.  Is.  6d,  each. 

■  Life  of  Columhus.     2  vols.  Is.  6d.  each. 

-  Companions  of  Columbus.     Is.  Gd, 

Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville.     Is.  6dL 

■  Knickerbocker's  New  York.     Is.  6<f. 

■  Tales  of  the  Alhambra.     Is.  6d, 

Conquest  of  Florida.     Is.  6d, 

Abbotsford  and  Kewstead.     Is. 

. Salmagundi.     Is.  6d, 

Bracebridge  Hall.     Is.  6d, 

Astoria.     Fine  portrait  of  the  Author,     2s. 

Wolfert's  Boost,  and  other  Tales.     Is. 


or,  on  fine    paper,   (uniform    with    the  Complete 

Edition  of  Irving's  Works).    Portrait  of  (he  Author,     la,  6d. 

Life  of  Washington,  authorized  edition  (uniform 


with  the  Works).    Fine  Portrait,  <fcc.    6  parts,  with  General  Index. 
2&  6d.  each. 

"  Life   and   Letters.     By   his  Nephew,    Pierre  R 

Irving.    Portrait,    In  4  Vols.    is.  each. 
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Lamartine*8  Genevieve ;  or,  Tlie  History  of  a  Servant  Girl, 
translated  by  A.  B.  Scobel.    It,  Qd, 

■  Stonemason  of  Saintpoint    A  Village  Tale.    Is,  6d, 

Three  Months  in  Power ;  a  History  and  Vindica- 


tion of  his  Political  Career.    2$, 

Lion  Hunting  and  Sporting  Life  in  Algeria,  by  Jules 
Gerard,  the  **  Lion  Killer.'*    Twdoe  Ewpravingt.    ls,6d. 

London  and  its  Environs,  by  Cyrus  Bedding.  Numerous 
lUtuirations,    2$, 

Mayhew's  Image  of  his  Father;  or,  One  Boy  is  more 
Trouble  than  a  Dozen  Girls.  Twdve  page  lUuetraUoM  on  SUd  by 
**Fhiz:'    2s. 

Modem  Novelists  of  France,  containing  Paul  Huet,  the 
Young  Midshipman,  and  Kemock  the  Corealr,  by  Eugene  Sue ; 
Physiology  of  the  General  Lover,  by  Soulie;  the  Poacher,  by 
Jules  Janin ;  Jenny,  and  Husbands^  by  Paul  de  Eock.    2e, 

Munchausen's  (Baron)  Life  and  Adventures.     Is, 

Preachers  and  Preaching,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  an 
historical  and  critical  Essay,  including,  among  the  modems. 
Sketches  of  Robert  Hall,  Newman,  ObAlmers,  Irving,  Melvill, 
Spurgeon,  Bellew,  Dale,  Gumming,  Willmott,  &c.  By  the  Bey. 
Uenry  Christmas.    FortrcUL    Is.  6d 

Sandford  and  Merton.  By  Thomas  Day.  New  edition. 
Eight  fine  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Anday.    2s, 

Taylor's  El  Dorado;  or,  Pictures  of  the  Gold  Region. 
2  vols.    Is,  each. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  or.  Life  among  the  Lowly:  with 
Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sherman.    BeprinUng, 

White  Slave.     Reprinting, 

Willis's  (N.  Parker)  People  I  have  Met ;  or,  Pictures  of 
Society,  and  People  of  Mark.    \s.  6d 

Convalescent,  or  Rambles  and  Adventures.     \s,  6d, 

Life  Hero  and  There ;  or,  Sketches  of  Society  and 


Adventure.    Is,  Od, 


Hurry -graphs,  or  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celebrities, 

and  Society.    l8,Qd, 

Pencillings  by  the  Way.     Four  fine  plates.    2s.  ^dL^ 
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Bohn's  ninatrated  Library. 

Uniform  wUh  (he  Standabd  Librabt,  5$.  per  volume  ^eateepting  Hum 

marked  oiherwite), 

Allen's  Battles  of  the  British  Navy.  New  Edition,  rerised 
and  enlarged  by  the  Author.  Numerous  fine  Portraite  engraved  on 
Steel,    In  2  V0L9.    58.  each. 

Andei'sen's  Danish  Legends  and  Fairy  Tales,  containiu^ 
many  Tales  not  in  any  other  edition.  Translated  from,  the 
Original  by  Caroline  Pcacbey.  llludraied  with  120  Wood  Engrav- 
ings,  chiefly  by  Foreign  ArtieU.    59. 

Ariosto*s  Orlando  Furioso,  in  English  Verse,  by  W.  S. 
Boee.  Tvodvefine  Engravings,  including  an  unpublished  Portrait 
afl/T  Titian,    in  2  vols.   5«.  each. 

Bechstein^s  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds,  including  Sweets 
Warblers.    £n]jirgcd  edition.    Numerous  PUUes,    5s, 

%*  All  other  editions  are  abridged. 

— —  or,  with  the  plates  coloured.    Is,  6d, 

Bonomi's  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  considerably  enlarged,  both  in  matter  and  Plates,  including  a 
Full  Account  of  the  Assyrian  Sculptures  recently  added  to  the 
National  Collection.     Upwards  0/  300  Engravings,  5s, 

iButler's  Hudibras,  with  Variorum  Notes,  a  Biography,  and 
a  General  Index.  Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.  Thirty  beauiijd 
Illustrations.    58. 

or,  further  illustrated  with  62  Outline  Portraits,      In 

2  V0I&    lOs. 

Cattermole*s  Evenings  at  Haddon  Hall.     24  exquisite  En- 
vings  on  Steel,  from  desi 
roness  De  Carabella.    5s. 


Savings  on  Steel,  from  designs  by  himseiff  the  Letterpress  by  the 
uroness  De  Carabella.    5s. 

China,  Pictorial,  Desciiptive,  and  Historical,  "with  some 
Account  of  Ava  and  the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  Anam.  Nearly  100 
Illustrations,    5s, 

Cruikshank's  Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert;   a  Series  c€ 

Tales,  embeUished  with  50  humorous  JUustralions  by  George  CruiL' 
ahaiik,    5s, 

Dante,  translated  into  English  Verse  by  T.  C.  Wright,  M.A. 
Third  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Portrait  and  34  lUuatraiUm*  on 
Steel,  ojflcr  FloxTTuin^    ^ 
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Didron's  Christian  Iconography;  a  Histoiy  of  Christian 
Art.  TtHDfllated  from  the  Frenclu  Vpufarck  of  150  beautiful 
ouUine  Engravings.    In  2  vols.    Vol.  T.    5$. 

(Modi.  Dklron  bas  not  yet  written  the  Becond  Tohune.) 

Gil  Bias,  the  Adventures  of.  Twenty-four  Engravings  on  Steely 
after  Smirke,  and  10  Etchings  by  George  Crutkshank.    (C12  pagee). 

Grimm's  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  German  Fairy  Tales  and 
Popular  Stories,  coutaining  42  Fetiry  Tales.  Translated  by  Edgar 
Taylor ;  numerous  Woodcuts  by  George  Cruikshank,    3s,  6d. 

Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  and  Bible  Cuts ;  upwards  of 
150  subjeeU,  beautifully  engraved  in  foe-simile,  vr'iih  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Frogmill 
Dibdin.    2  vols,  in  1.    7*.  Qd, 

Hewitt's  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calendar  of  the  Seasons;  ex- 
hibiting the  Pleasures  and  Pursuits  of  CV>untry  Life,  for  every 
Month,  aud  embodying  the  whole  of  Aikin's  Calendar  of  Natun*. 
Upwards  of  100  Engravings  on  Wood,    5s. 

Hewitt's  (Mary  and  William)  Stories  of  English  and  Foreign 
Life.     Twenty  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,    Ss. 

Hunt's  (Leigh)  Book  for  a  Comer.  Eighty  extremely  beau- 
tiful Wood  Engravings  and  a  Frontispiece  on  Steel,     5«. 

India,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  Upwards  of  100  fine  Engravings 
on  Woody  and  a  Map.    5s. 

Jesse's  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  Xew  Edition  with  large  addi^ 
tioii&  Illustrated  by  numerous  fine  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick 
anS^hers,    5s. 

or,  vuith  the  addition  of  34  highly-finished  Steel   Engravings 


after  Cooper,  Landseer,  &c.    Is.  6(1. 

Kitto's  Scripture  Lands,  and  Biblical  Atlas.  Twenty-four 
Maps,  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  accompanied  by  a  Consulting 
Inaex.    5s, 

or,  with  the  Maps  coloured.     Is,  6d, 

Krummacher's  Parables.  Translated  from  the  7th  German 
Edition.  Forty  Illustrations  by  Clayton,  engraved  by  the  Brothers 
Dalzid.    5s, 

Lindsay's  (Lord)  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy 
Land.  New  Edition,  enlarged.  Thirty-sixbeauiifvl  Wood  Engieav 
ings,  and  2  Maps.    5s, 


S8  bohn's  illustbathd  ubbabt. 

Lodge's  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographioal  and  Historical  Memoirs.  Two  Hundred  and 
Forty  PortraUSt  beattUfuUy  engraved  on  Sled^  with  the  rei^tectiTe 
Biographies  UDabridged.    Complete  in  8  vols.    58.  each. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works,  complete,  including  Hia- 
watha and  Miles  Standish.  Twenty-four  fuU-page  Wood  Enartmna, 
by  Birket  Foster  and  others,  and  a  itew  Portrait  engraved  on  Sldd,  Ot, 

■  or,  without  the  illustrations.     3«.  6J. 

Prose    Works,   complete.     Sixteen  fuU-page    Wood 


•     Engravings  by  Birket  Foster  and  others,     5s, 

Marryat's  Masterman  Ready ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific. 
New  Edition.    Ninety-three  heauLifut  Engravings  on  Wood,    St. 

Mission;    or,   Scenes    in    Africa.      (Written    for 


Young  People).    Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  DalneL    5s. 


Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.     New  Edition,  to  which 

is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.    Illustrated  with  20  beauiifid 
Steel  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stansfield,  H.A.     5c. 

Privateer's-Man  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.     Eighi 

highly-finished  line  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Stothard.    5s, 

Settlers  in   Canada.      New  Edition.     Ten  fine  Ew' 


gravings  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel,    5s. 

Maxwell's  Victories  of  Wellington  and  the  British  Armies. 
Illustrations  on  SteeL    5s, 

Michael  Angelo  and  Eaphael,  their  Lives  and  Works.  Bj 
Duppa  and  Quatremcre  de  Quincy.  Illustrated  with  13  higUf- 
finimed  Engravings  on  Sled;  including  the  Last  Jud^^kmt,  atd 
**  Cartoons,"  with  Portraits,    5s. 

Miller's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  written  in  a  popular 
style,  on  the  hasis  of  Sharon  Turner,  with  a  Genonl  Index. 
Portrait  of  Alfred,  Map  of  Saxon  Britain,  and  12  daborate  Engraw' 
ings  on  Sted,  after  Designs  by  W.  Harvey,    5s, 

Milton's  Poetical  Works,  with  a  Memoir  and  Critical  Re- 
marks hy  James  •  Montgomery,  an  Index  to  Paradise  Lost,  Todd's 
Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Potms,  and  a  Selection  uf  Explanatoiy 
Notes,  by  Henry  G.  Dohn.    Illustrated  with  120  Wood  Engrarinas 
(       by  Thompson,   WiUiams,  0,  Smith,  and  Linton,  from  Drawings  hy 
W,  Harvey,    In  2  volumes.    5s.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Paradise  Lust,  complete,  with  Memoir,  Notes  and  Index. 
Vol.  2.  Paradise  Regained,  and  other  Poema,  with  Yerbtil  Index 
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Mtidie's  Britisli  Birds ;  or,  History  of  the  Feathered  Tribes 
of  the  BritiBh  Islands.  New  Edition.  Reyised  by  W.  G.  L. 
Martin,  Esq.  Fifty-two  figure$  of  Birda  and  7  additional  Plate$  of 
JSggs,   In  2  vols.    58.  each.  ; 

— —  or,  loith  the  Plates  coloured.    Is.  6d,  per  vol. 

Naval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great  Britain ;  or,  Calendar 
of  Victory :  being  a  Beoord  of  British  Yalonr  and  Cononest  by  Sea 
and  Lima,  on  every  day  in  the  year,  &om  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  the  battle  of  Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M., 
and  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.,  with  chronological  and  alpha- 
betical Indexes.    lUusirated  with  24  Portraits  ettQraved  on  Sted,  60. 

Nicolini's  History  of  the  Jesuits:  their  Origin,  Process, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  Fine  Portraits  of  Loyola,  Lainks,  Xavier, 
Borgia,  Aequaviva,  Fere  la  Chaise,  Ricci,  and  Fope  Oangandlu   5e, 

Norway  and  its  Scenery,  comprising  Price's  Journal,  with 
large  Additions,  and  a  Road-Book.  Edited  by  Thomas  Forester, 
Esq.    Twenty-two  lUtutrations  on  Steel  hy  Liuxu.    58. 

Paris  and  its  Environs,  including  Versailles,  St  Cloud,  and 
Excursions  into  the  Champagne  Districta.  An  illustrated  Hand- 
book for  Travellers.  Edited  by  Thomas  Forester,  author  of  *•  Nor- 
way and  its  Scenery."    Twenty-eight  beautiful  Engravings,    5s. 

Petrarch's  Sonnets,  Triumphs,  and  other  Poems,  trans- 
lated for  the  first  time  completely  into  English  yerse.  By  yarions 
hands.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  by  Thomas  CampbeU.  Illustrated 
vfith  16  Engravings  on  Sted.    5s. 

Pickering's  History  of  the  Eaces  of  Man,  with  an  Ana- 
lytical Synopsis  df  the  Natural  History  of  Man«  By  Dr.  HalL 
Illustrated  hy  numerous  Portraits.    5s. 

— —  or,  with  the  Plates  coloured.   Is.  6d. 

*«*  An  excellent  Editioa  of  a  wock  orlgtnally  pnblUbed  at  32.  Sf.  1)y  the 
American  Government. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  London,  comprising  its  Antiquities, 

Architecture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Institutions,  Exhibitions, 

Suburbs,  &c.      Two  hundred  and  five  Engravings  on  Wood,  by 

Bransten,  Jewitt,  and  others  ;  and  large  Map,  by  Lowry.    5s. 

Thifl  volume  contains  above  900  pages,  sod  Is  ondonbtedly  tb«  cheapest  flre 
shilling  volume  ever  produced. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  Modem  Geography  on  a  Popular 
Plan.  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  English  and  Foreign, 
and  completed  to  the  Present  Time.  With  numerous  Tables,  and 
a  Greneral  Index.  By  Henry  O.  Bohn.  lUuelrated  by  150  En' 
gravings  on  Wood,  and  51  accurate  Maps  engraved  on  Sted,    6s. 

or,  with  the  Maps  coloured.    Is.  6d. 

Two  IsT^e  Editions  of  this  volume  have  been  sold.    The  present  New  Edition  * 
is  corrected  and  improved,  sad.  besides  introducing  the  recent  Censuses  of 
England  and  other  countries  records  the  change*  whkh  have  taken  pUMe  in 
Italy  and  America. 
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Pope^s  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  Eobert  CarrutherB.     New 
Edition,  revised,    ^itmerow  Engravingt,  In  2  volumes.     5t.  esdL 

Homer's  Hiad,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  bj  the 

Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  M.A.    lUudrated  hy  the  entire  Seriet  of  Fka- 
man'$  Deeign^  heautifuUif  engraved  by  Motet  {in  the  fiUl  Stio.  fixe).  5& 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battle  of  Frogs  and 


Mice,  Hymns,  &c^  by  other  translators,  including  ChapmoD,  and 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Watson,  M.A.  Au- 
man't  Detignt^  beaati/uUy  engraved  hy  Motet,    6c. 

Life,  including  many  of  his  Letters.     By  Eobert 


Oamithera    New  E^tion,  revise  1  and  enlarged.    IButtrcUione,   5s. 

T?ie  preceding  5  tolt,  maJee  a  compUte  and  elegant  ediUon  o/Pap^t 
Poetical  Workt  and  TrantUUioni  for  25t. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  other  Objects  of  Vortu  (a  Guide 
to  the  Enovrledgo  of\  Comprising  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Bemal  Collection  or  Works  of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  names  of  the  possessore  To  which  are 
added,  an  Introductorv  Lecture  on  Pottery  and  Poroelaiii,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
Henry  G.  Bohn.    ^smerotw  Wood  JSngravingt*    5s. 

— or,  ccioured,  10s,  6d, 

Pxx)ut's  (Father)  Bcliques.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
largely  augmented.  Twenty-one  epirited  EtdUngt,  hy  D.  MacH^e^  RA. 
Two  volumes  in  one  (nearly  600  pages).    It.  6d 

Bocreations  in  Shooting.  By  Craven.  Sixty-two  Engravings 
on  Wood^  after  Harvey^  and  9  Engravings  on  Stml^  ehiejiy  ajler 
A,  Cooper f  R.A,    bt. 

Bedding's  History'  and  Descriptions  of  Wines,  Ancient  and 
Modem.  New  and  revised  Edition.  Twenty  beamti/ul  WoodcuU^ 
and  fine  Frontiepiece.    bt. 

Bobinson  Crusoe.  With  Illustrations  by  Stothard  and 
Harvey.     Twelve  heauti/ul  Engravingt  on  Steely  and  74  on  Wood.    5t. 

-  or,  without  the  illustrations.     Ss,  6dL 

The  prettiest  EdiUon  extant. 

Borne  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  New  Edition.  Revised 
by  the  Author.  With  Complete  index.  lUuttraled  hy  34  fine  Sied 
Engravitigt.    In  2  Vols.    6t,  each. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  With  Additional  Notes,  and  a 
General  Index.  Illuttrated  with  G4  Engravings  on  Steel  ami  Wood, 
from  Detlgnt  hy  Duncan,  Birlcei  Fotier,  and  others,    5«. 

Starling's  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of  Woman;  or,  Examples 
of  Female  Courage,  Fortitude  and  Virtae.  Fourteen  beautifiU  IUms- 
traiions  on  Steel,    6s. 
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Stnart  and  Rovett'B  Antiqaities  of  Aihena,  and  other 
Monumcn ta  ol  Greece:  to  which  ia  added  a  GloiBuy  of  Terma 
used  in  Greciim  Aicbiteoture.  Itbatn^td  in  71  Plait*  aigraxtd  on 
Slad,  and  nununnu  Woodcut  CapUaU.     U- 

TaleN  of  the  Genii ;  or,  the  Delightful  Leesotut  of  Horam. 
Tranalaled  from  the  Fenian  b;  Sir  Charles  Horcll,  New  Editioo, 
eolktcd  aud  edited  bv  PbilojaveniB  (U.  O.  Bohn.)  A'unteroiM 
Woadailt,  and  8  Sled  Sngravingi,  afier  SMiard.    ii. 

Tasso'a  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Traoalated  into  English 
Bpenscrian  Vene,  with  a  Lire  of  tlie  Autlior.  B;  J.  E.  Wifibn. 
New  Edition.  Eight  Bogravirtgi  on  8l^  and  21  on  Wood,  by 
Thuntott.    St. 

Walker's  Hanly  Exercises;  containing  Skating,  Biding, 
DridDg,  HuDting,  Shocking,  Bailing.  Bowing,  Swimmipg,  tc. 
Tenth  Edition.  carenUl;  Kvieedfa;  "CiaTen."  Fortf-JourPlaUt. 
engmted  on  SUd,  and  numeroiu  H'ooflcul*.    tw. 

Valton's  Complete  Angler.  Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  Eeq. 
To  which  ia  added  an  Account  ot  Fisbing  Stationa,  tc.,  hy  Henry 
O.  Buhn.     VpaaTiU  of  203  Lngramagtoti  Wood.     Si. 


Wellington,  Life  of.  By  "  An  Old  Soldier,"  from  Jhe 
maleriala  of  Huxwelt.  Eigl^een  higUy-finiAed  Engravingi  on  8l«d 
bytkahta  Artiil*.    5*. 

"While's  Katnral  History  of  Selbome.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Janline  and  Edward  Jease,  B»q.  lUtutrated  bf/ 10  bighly- 
fiiathed  Wood  Eagraeing*.    St. 

■ or,  with  tilt  Platts  Coloured.     Is.  6rf. 

Young,  The,  Lady's  Boot ;  a  Mannal  of , Elegant  Recrea- 
tions, Arts,  Sciences,  and  Aivomplishoimls.  Blited  by  diitin- 
guished  Professnra.  Tiedce  Bundred  Wooii'Xl  lUvdrationt,  and 
nceraifiM  Engravingi  en  SUd.    7:  6d. 

or,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges.    9s. 

„ .  , ,  nology,  Omllbolot/. 

irokkiT.  Uk  KktIiMr,  Archerf,  Bidii«.  Unslo  (kDiinuianul 
DdD&  BurtlKa,  nuailiif.  FbouifT^hj,  im,  kc. 
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Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Librabt,  5<.  per  volume  (excepting  (hem 

marked.  oOienoue), 

^schylus.    Literally  Translated  into  English  Prose  bj  an 
Oxonian.    Zs,  Qd. 

Appendix  to.''  Containing  the  New  Headings  given 


in  Hennann's  posthnmous  Edition   of   .^^hylos.      By    Gcoige 
BurgeB,  M.A.    Ss.  6d. 

Ammianns  Marcellinus.  History  of  Home  during  the 
Keigns  of  Gonstantius,  Julian,  Joyianna,  Valentinian,  and  Valena. 
TranBlatod  by  C.  D.  Yongo,  B.A.  With  a  complete  Index.  Iloublc 
volume.  Is,  6<i. 

\*  This  is  a  very  circntpstantial  and  amnsing  history,  to  n-hldi  GIbboo  ex- 
prwaes  himself  largely  indebted. 

Apuleius,  the  Golden  Afs  ;  Death  of  Socrates ;  Florida : 
and  Disconne  on  Magic.  To  which  is  added  a  Meiriod  Version  of 
Capid  and  Pqrche ;  and  Mrs.  Tighe's  Psyche.    FrontUj^ece,     5». 

Aristophanes' Comedies.     Literally  Translated,  with  Notes 
and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and  other  Metrical  Ycrsions,  by  W.  J. 
HioJkie.    In  2  vols.    5«.  each. 
YoL  1.  Achamians,  Knights,  Glonds,  Waspe,  Peaoc,  and  BinU. 
YoL  2.    Lysistiata,    ThesmophoriazuBfld,   Frogs,     Ecdesiazuss, 
and  Flatus. 

Aristotle's  Ethics.     Literally  Translated  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Browne,  late  Classical  Professor  of  King's  GoUcge.    5$. 


Politics  and  Economics.     Translated  by  E.  Wal- 

ford,  MA.  With  Notes,  Analyses,  Life,  Introduction,  and  Index.  5$, 

Metaphysics.     Literally  Translated,   with   Notes, 

Analysis,  Examination  Questions,  and  Index,  by  the  Bev.  John 
H.  >f'Mahon,  MA.,  and  Gold  Medallist  in  Metaphysics,  T.QD.   St. 

History  of  Animals.    In  Ten  Books.     Translated, 

with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Richard  Ciesswell,  MA«,  St.  John'i 
College,  Oxford.     5& 

Organon;  or,  Logical  Treatises,  and  the  Intro- 
duction of  Porphyry.  With  Notes,  Analysis,  Introduction,  and 
Index,  by  the  Bev.  O.  F.  Owen,  M.A.    In  2  ?ols.,  St.  6d.  each. 

Ehetoric  and  Poetics,  literally  Translated,  with  Exa- 
mination Questions  and  Notes,  by  an  Oxonian.    5i. 


Athviueiu.  The  DeipnosopbiatB ;  or,  the  Banqnet  of  tho 
Lsuned.  Tniul&ted  bf  C  D.  Yaage.  B.A.  With  ui  Appendix  of 
Poetical  Fnfpwnto  muioed  into  E^liih  Vetae  bj  railoiu  Authon, 
and  Geneni  ladex.     In  3  Tola.     St.  e*ob. 

CEBBar.     Complete,    with   the    Alexandrian,   African,   and 
Bpaniah  W&re.    Litarallj  Tranalated,  and  aooompanied  bj  Notai, 
and  a,  veiy  copkm*  Index.    5$. 
Catullus,  TibulluB,  and  the  Vigil  of  Venus.    A  Literal 
FtoK  TiuulatioD.      To  which  aie  added  Uetrioal  Veraioiu  by 
Iamb,  Grainger,  and  others.    fVvnh'tjrfsM.     3*. 
Cicero's  Orations.     Literally  Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge, 
B.A.    i  ToU.    5t.  each. 
Vol.  1.  ccntaining  tho  Oratiuni  agunit  TeneH,  ic.    Portrait. 
ToL  2.   CatilioB,   Archias,   Agniriaa  Law,  BubirioB,  Hurena, 

Bylla,  &c. 
Vol,  3.  Orationi  lot  hia  House,  Flaadua,  Sextitu,  Cceliua,  Milo, 

Liguiiu,  &c 
Vol.  1.  HiaceUaneons   Orationit   and   Bhetorical  Woriu;    with 
General  Index  to  the  four  volumea. 


on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  Divination,  Fate,  Laws, 

A  Republic,  Ac    Traoalaled  by  C  D.  Yonge,  B.A.,  and  Frandi 
Barhajn,  Eaq.    Am. 

Academics,  De  Finibna,  ^d  Tuscnlan  Qnestione. 

By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.    With  Sketch  of  the  Gredc  Pbiloioph;.    5e. 

Offices,  Old  Age,  Friendship,  Scipio's  Dream,  Fara- 

doiea.  &c    Literally  Trajuloted,  on  the  baaia  of  Cockman,  by  Cynu 
B.  Edmonda.    St.  Sd. 
Demosthenes'  Orations.      Translated,  with   Notes,   by  C. 
Bann  Kennedy.    In  S  Volumes.    St.  each. 
Vol.  I.  The  Olynthioc,  Philippic,  and  other  PnbUo  OrationK. 

34.6d. 
Vol.  2.  On  the  Crown  and  on  the  Embaaay. 
Vol.  3,  Against  Leptiaes,  Midian,  Androtion,  and  Ariatocratoo, 
VoL  *.  Private,  and    other   Orations,  viz.,   agwnrt  TimocratM, 
AriBtogiton,  Aphoboa,  Onet^r,  Zen<^hemi\  Apaturiua.  Pbarmio, 
LodituH,  PiiiitsQotua.  Naoiiimachui,  Bceotua,   Spudia^  Ph»- 
□ippuH,  and  for  Pbormio. 
Vol.  5.   MLscellaneoiu  Orationa.     Containing  MarcnrtatnB,  Leo- 
chares,  Stuphanua  I..  Slcphanua  II.,  Eucrgua,  and  Hnesibulua. 
Olympiodorus,   Timothuus,  Poljflcs.   Oillippua,    Niooatratua, 
CoDoi],  GklUclee,  Diotiyuodonu,  Enbulidea,  Theocrinea,  Neaiia, 
and  for  the  Naval  Cru«ii;  the  Funerul  Oialion:  tlie  Erotic 
Oniliun,  or   the   Panegyric  upon    Epicratea;   !!.««&».■,  ■<;»•> 
Epiatlca.    Witha Geoeml ln<lex. WOm^VieNcJKuvKh 
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Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations ;  including  Proverbs, 
Maxima,  Mottoes,  liaw  Terms  and  Phrases;  «ml  a  GollectioQ  of 
above  500  Greek  Qaotations.  With  all  the  qoantitiea  marked,  azid 
English  Translations.    5c 

,  with  Index  Verborum  (622  pages).     6*. 

Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  with  the  Quantities 

and  Accents  marked  (56  pages),  Ump  doth.    Is. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  BJL    5t. 

Euripides.     Literally  Translated  from  the  Text  of  Dindor£ 
In  2  vols.    5«.  each. 
Vol.  1.  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Medea,  Hippolytos,  Aloestis,  Baochg, 

Hcraclidie,  Iphig:enia  in  Anlide,  and  Ipnig:enia  in  TaurLs. 
Vol.  2.  Hercules  Furens,  Troades,  Ion,  Andromache,  Suppliants* 
Helen,  Electra,  Cyclops,  Rhesus. 

Greek  Anthology.  Translated  into  Literal  English  Prose 
by  a  Westminster  Scholar,  and  others.  With  Metrical  Yenkms  by 
various  Authors.    5«. 

Greek  Eomances  of  Heliodorus,  Longus,  and  Achilles 
Tatius,  viz..  The  Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Gharidea ;  Amoois 
of  Daphnis  and  Giiloe ;  and  Loves  of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.     5>. 

Herodotus.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gary,  M.A.,  of  Worcc^iter  Gollege,  Oxford.    With  Index.    5a. 

Ilesiod,  Callimachus,  and  Theognis.  Literally  Translated 
into  Prose,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To  which 
are  appended  the  Metrical  \'er8ions  of  Hediod,  by  Elton ;  Calli- 
machus, by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere.    5*. 

Homer's  Iliad ;  literally  translated  into  English  Prose,  by 
an  Oxonian.    58. 

Odyssey,   Hymns,   and  Battle  of  the   Frogs   and 

Mice ;  literally  translated  into  English  Prose,  by  an  Oxonian.    5i. 

Horace  ;  literally  translated  by  Smart  New  Edition,  care- 
fully revised  by  an  Oxonian.    3«.  W. 

Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutropius.  Literally  trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     5«. 

Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lucilius.  By  L.  Evans, 
M.A.    With  the  Metrical  Version  by  Gifford.    FrotUispiece.     5s. 

Livy.     A  new  and  literal  Translation,  by  Dr.  Spillan  and 
others.    In  4  volumes.    5«.  each. 
Vol.  1.  confciining  Boolu  1 — 8. 
Vol.2.  Books  9 -26. 
Vol.  S^.BooVft^ri— ^^, 
Vol.  4.  Bock^  \a^'&«iA\  v(AAii^i^V^^«Vs^^^«S«!QQSfi9L^ 
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Lucan's  Pharsalia.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Riley.  5«. 

Lucretius.  Literally  translated  into  English  Prose  ;  with 
Notes,  by  the  Bev.  J.  8.  Wati»n,  M.A.  To  which  ia  adjoined  the 
Metrical  Yeraion  bj  John  Idaaon  Good.    5$, 

Martial's  Epigrams,  complete.  Literally  translated  into 
English  Prose :  each  accompanied  by  one  or  more  Verse  tramdations 
selected  from  the  Works  of  English  Foots,  and  other  sources.  With 
a  copious  Index.    Double  volume  (G60  pages).    7$.  Gd. 

Ovid's  Works,  complete.  Literally  translated  into  English 
Prose.    In  3  volumes.    5<.  each. 

Vol.  1.  containing  Fasti,  Tristia,  Episflee,  &a 

Vol.  2.  Metamor^oses. 

Vol.  3.  Ueroides,  Amours,  Art  of  Lo?e,  &o.    Frontitpieee. 

Pindar.  Literally  translated  into  Prose,  by  Dawson  W. 
Turner.  To  which  is  added  the  Metrical  Version,  by  Abraham 
Moore.    PortraU,    58, 

Plato's  Works.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Gary,  M.  A.  and 
others.    In  6  volumes.    5«.  each. 

Vol  1.  containing  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  Crito.  Phaedo,  Gor 
gias,  Protagoras,  PliKdrus,  Thesetetus,  Euthyphron,  Lysis* 
Translated  by  the  Bey.  U.  Gary. 

Vol.  2.  The  Republic,  TimsBus,  and  Gritias ;  with  Introductions. 
Translated  by  Henry  Davis. 

YoL  3.  Meno,  Eutlivdemus,  The  Sophist,  Statesman,  Gratylus, 
Parmenides,  and  the  Banquet.    Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

Vol.  4.  PhUebus,  Gharmides,  Laches,  The  Two  Alcibiaxles,  and 
Ten  other  Dialogues.    Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

Vol.  5.  The  Laws.    Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

Vol.  6.  The  Doubtful  Works  :  viz.  Epinomis,  Axiochus,  Eryxias, 
on  Virtue,  on  Justice,  Sisyphus,  Demodocns  and  Definitions ; 
tiie  Treatise  of  TimsBus  Locrus  on  the  Soul  of  the  World  and 
Nature ;  Lives  of  Plato,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  Hesychius,  and 
Olympiodorus ;  and  Introductions  to  his  Doctrines  by  Alcinous 
and  Albinus :  Apulcius  on  the  D(»ctrines  of  Plato ;  and  Remarks 

-  on  Plato's  Writings,  by  the  Poet  Gray.  Edited  by  G.  Burges 
and  H.  G.  Bohn.    With  General  Index  to  the  six  volumes. 

Planiii8*8  Comedies.  Literally  translated  into  English 
Prose,  with  copious  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    In  2  vols.  5<.  each, 

Pliny's  Natural  History.  Translated,  with  oopions  Notes, 
by  the  late  John  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T.  Riley,  BjL 
With  General  Index.    In  6  vols.    5s,  each. 

Propertins,  Petronins,  and  Johannes  Secnndus.     Literally 
translated,  and  accompanied  by  Poetical  Versions,  from  various 
sources.    To  which  are  added,  the  Love  Epistles  of  Aristajnetus  : 
translated  by  R.  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  Ii«  K«iV^R&.   ^^^i^a^R^Xh 
Walter  K.  Kelly.    5». 
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Qaintilian's  Institntes  of  Oratory;  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Literally  translated,  with  Notes,  &a,  bj  the  Bev.  J.  & 
Watson,  MA,    6b, 

Sallu8t,  Floras,  and  Velleius  Patercnlus.  Witli  oopions 
Kotes,  Biographical  Notices  and  Index,  bj  J.  S.  Watson,  M JL    5t. 

Sophocles.     The  Oxford  translation  revised.     5s, 

Standard  Library  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  22  large 
coloured  Maps  ojooordinq  to  (he  latest  auOioritiee,  xfiui  a  compl^ 
Index  (accentuated),  giving  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  eyery 
place  named  in  the  Maps.  Imperial  8vo.  chiefly  eDgrayed  by  the 
Messrs.  Walker.    7«.  6c2. 

Strabo's  Geography.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  0.  Hamilton,  Esq.  With  a  very  copious 
Index,  giving  Ancient  and  Modem  Namea^    In  3  vols.    5sl  each. 


Suetonius'  Lives  of  the  Twelve  CsBsars,  and  other  Works. 
The  translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Forester, 
Esq.    58. 

Tacitus.     Literally  translated,  with  Notes.      In  2  vols. 
5«.  each. 
Vol.  1.  The  Annals. 
Yd.  2.  The  History,  Germania,  Agiicola,  &o.    With  Index. 

Terence  and  PhaBdrus,  By  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which 
is  added.  Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  I^wdnis.    FronitUpiece,    5«. 


Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and  Tyrteeus.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  With  the  Metrical  Versions  of  Ohapman.  FrmUip- 
piece,    5a. 

Thucydides.  Literally  translated  by  the  Rev.  H,  Dale. 
In  2  vols.    8e.  6cL  each. 

Virgil.  Literally  translated  by  Davidson.  New  Edition, 
carefully  revised,  Vtt,  (id, 

Xenophon's  Works.     In  3  volumes.     55.  each. 

Vol.  1.  containing  the  Anabasis,  or  Expedition  of  Cynx?,  and 
Memorabilia,  or  Memoirs  of  Sticrates.  Translated,  with  Notes, 
by  tlie  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  And  a  Geographical  Gom> 
mentary,  by  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  F.SwA.,  F.K.G.S.,  &c  Fnmiie' 
piece. 

Vol.  2.  Cyropajdia  and  Hellenics.  By  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Watiwn, 
M.A.,  tind  the  Rev.  H,  Dale. 

Vol.  'i.  TVie  l&itMOT  \^ ot^iA.   'fc^  HJafe^Sjss  .^ .^,'^y*«w^  M.A. 
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Bohn's  Scientific  Library. 

Uniform  toWi  the  Stahdard  Library,  5«.  per  vdlmme  {exeepting  0tom 

nuurked  otherwim), 

Agassiz  and  Gould's  Comparative  Physiology.    Enlarged 

by  Dr.  Wright,     Upwards  of  iOO  Engravings,     6«. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum  and  Advancement  of  Learning. 
Gomplote,  with  Notes,  by  J.  Devey,  M,  A.    5«. 

Blair's  Chronological  Tables,  Eevised  and  Enlarged.  Com- 
prehending the  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World,  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  By  J.  Willonghby  Boase.  Double  Yolume  (upwards  of 
800  pages).   10s. 


or,  half  hound  moroeoo,    12s.  6<2. 


Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending  the  principal  Facts  in  the 
Chronology  and  History  of  the  World,  from  the  earliest  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  alphabeticiilly  arranged;  being  a  complete  Index  to 
Bohn's  enlarged  Edition  of  Blair's  Chronobgical  Tables.  By  J.  W. 
Bosse.    Double  volume.    10s. 


or,  half  bound  moroceo.    12i.  6d. 


Bolley's  Manual  of  Technical  Analysis :  a  Guide  for  the 
Testing  of  Natural  and  Artificial  Substances.  By  B.  H.  PaoL 
100  Wood  Engravings,    5s, 

Bridgewater  Treatises. — Kirby,  on  the  History,  Habits,  and 
Instincts  of  Animals.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Bymer  Jones. 
Numerow  Engravings^  many  of  which  are  additional,  (In  2  vols.) 
58.  each. 

Eidd  on   the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to 


the  Physical  Condition  of  Man.    9s.  6d. 

Whewell's  Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  con- 


sidered with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.    Portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,    3s,  6d, 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature 


to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Oonstitution  of  Man«    With  Memoir 
of  the  Author.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming.    5s, 

Prout's  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  Meteoi-ology^  ansl 


the  Function  of  Digestion.     Fourth  E^\&»iu  ^£^\ii^  x^i  ^x.^. 
W.  Griffith.    5s. 
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Carpenter's  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Z?)ology ;  a  Systematic  View  of 
the  Structure.  Habits,  Instineta*  and  Usee,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
lies of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of  the  chief  forms  of  Fossil  Be- 
mains.  Now  edition,  reyised  and  completed  to  the  present  time 
(under  arrangement  with  the  Author),  by  W.  8.  Dalliw,  F.L.S. 
With  a  General  Index.  lUuetrated  with  many  hundred  fime  Wood 
Engravings.    In  2  voLi.  (nearly  600  pages  each).   6«.  each. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Horology. 

A  Popular  Exposition.    One  hundred  ojtd  eighiy-one  TlluilraHone.   5$. 

— —  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Systematic  Botany. 
A  complete  introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Planta  New  edition, 
revisoa  (under  arrangement  with  the  Author),  by  E.  Lankester, 
M.D.,  &c.    Several  hundred  lUustrationa  on  Wood.     Qe, 

Animal    Physiology.     New  Edition,    thoroughly 


revifled,  and  in  part  re-written,  by  the  Author.     Upwards  of  300 
capital  lUuetrations,    60. 

Chess  Congress  of  1862.  A  Collection  of  the  Games  played, 
and  a  Selection  of  the  Problems  sent  in  for  the  Gomnetition.  Edited 
by  J.  Lowenthal,  Manager  and  Foreign  Correspondent  To  which 
is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings,  and  a  Memoir  of  the 
British  Chess  Association.    By.  J.  W.  Medley,  Hon.  Secretary.    7«. 

Chevreul  on  Colour.  Containing  the  Principles  of  Har- 
mony and  Contrast  of  Colours,  and  their  application  to  the  Arts. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  Charles  >6irtel.  Third  and.  only 
complete  Edition,  with  Introduction  by  the  Translator.  Several 
Plates.    6a. 

■  or,  with  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours.  7s.  6<i 

Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences.  Edited,  from  the 
**  Cours  de  Philosuphie  Positive."  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  Esq.     5s, 

Ennemo8er*s  Histoiy  of  Magic.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  William  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  best  authenticated  Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dn^ams, 
Table-Turning,  and  Spirit-Bapping,  &c.    In  2  vols.    5s.  each. 

Hand-Book  of  Domestic  Medicine ;  popularly  arranged. 
By  Dr.  Henry  Daries.    (700  pages).    With  a  complete  Index.    5c 

Hand-Book  of  Games.  By  various  Amateurs  and  Pro- 
fessors. Comprising  treatises  on  all  the  principal  Games  of  chance, 
skill,  and  manual  dexterity.  In  all,  above  40  games  (the  W^hist, 
Draughts,  and  Billiards  being  especially  comprehensive),  fklited 
by  Henry  G.  Bohn.    IlhuUrated  hy  numerous  Diagrams.     5a, 

Hogg's  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experimental  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  Containing  Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatic:!, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric,  Electricity,  Yoltaism,  and 
l^agnct\sni.  ^^^n  ^E^V^qvi^  QmtKi(s,Wl  and  enlarged.  Uptoards  of 
iOO  Woodcuts.    ^«, 
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Hind's  IntToduciion  to  Astronomy.  With  a  Vocabnlarr, 
containing  an  Explanation  of  all  the  Terms  in  present  nse.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  enlarged.    Numerous  Engravings.    S8,,6d, 

Humboldt's  Cosmos  ;  or.  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description 

of  the  Universe.    Translated  by  E.  C.  Ott^  and  W.  8.  Dallas,  F  Ji.8. 

Fine  Portrait.    In  5  vols.    Ss.  6d,  each,  excepting  vol.  Y.  58. 

%*  In  this  edition  tbe  notes  are  placed  beneath  the  text,  Humboldt's  analytioal 
Summaries  and  tbe  panages  hitherto  suppreawd  are  included ;  and  new  and 
comprehensive  indices  are  added. 

■  Personal  Narrative    of  his   Travels  in  America. 

In  3  vols.    58.  each. 

Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contemplations  of  the  Sob- 


lime  Phenomena  of  Creation.  Translated  by  E.  G.  Ott^  and  H.  G. 
Bohn.  With  a  fine  coloured  view  of  Ghimborazo ;  a  &o-Bimile  Letter 
from  the  Author  to  the  Publisher ;  translations  of  the  quotations, 
and  a  very  complete  Index.    58. 

Humphrey's  Coin  Collector's  Manual ;  a  popular  Introduo- 
tiou  to  the  Study  of  Coins.  Highly-finished  Engravings,  In  2 
vols.    58.  each. 

Hunt's  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science  ;  or,  Studies  of  the 
Physical  Phenomena  of  Nature,  by  Bobert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines.    New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    58. 

Elementary  Physics.     6s. 

Index  of  Dates.    See  Blair's  Chronological  Tables. 

Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.  Completed  to  the  present 
state  of  Knowledge  by  Dr.  Griffith  (upwards  of  600  pages).  Nume-' 
rous  Woodcuts.    5s. 

Jussieu's  (De)  Elements  of  Botany.    6s, 

Lectures  on  Painting,  by  the  Royal  Academicians,  with 
Introductory  Essay,  and  Notes  by  H.  Womum,  Esq.    Portraits.    5s. 

Mantell's  (Dr.)  Geological  Excursions  through  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  Dorsetshire.  New  Eklition,  by  T.  Rupert  Jones,  Esq. 
Numerous  heautifuUy-exeeuted  Woodcuts,  and  a  Qeclogieod  Map.    58. 

Medals  of  Creation ;  or.  First  Lessons  in  Geology 

and  the  Study  of  Organic  Remains :  including  Geological  Excur- 
sions. New  Edition,  revised.  Coloured  Plates,  and  several  hundred 
beautiful  Woodcuts,    In  2  vols.    158. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings ;  an  Illustrated 


Handbook  to  tlie  Organic  Remains  in  the  British  Museum.    Nu- 
merous beautiful  Wood  Engravings,    Qs, 

Wonders  of  Geology ;  or,  a  Familiar  Exposition 
of  Geological  Phenomena.    New  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  by 
T.  Rupert  Jones*  F.G  a    CoUmred  Oeologieai  Man  of  &w^-ud.^ 
Pto/«,  and  tfpironfoo/20056attti/tilWoodc«U.^^^<As^-  'Vv'SA-.^smSo., 
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Morpby's  Games  of  Chess,  being  tbe  Mafchea  and  beet 

Grames  played  by  the  American  jChampion,  with  explanatofr  and 

analytical  Notes,  by  J.  Ldwenthal.    PortraU  and  Memoir.    '5t. 

It  contains  by  far  the  largest  collection  of  gunes  played  by  Mr.  Mocpliy  ezlHit 
In  any  form,  and  has  recdveid  his  endorsement  and  co-operatkA. 

Oersted's  Soul  in  Nature,  &c.     Portrait.    65. 

Bicbardson's  Geology,  including  Mineralogy  and  Falaoonto- 
logy.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  T.  Wright  Upwards  o/400 
llluttraiioM  on  Wood,    58. 

Scbouw's  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man ;  and  Eobell's  Sketches 
from  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  Trandated  by  A.  Heofrey,  F.R& 
Coloured  Map  of  the  Geography  of  PlanlB,    5s. 

Smith's  ^Fye)  Geology  and  Scripture;  or,  the  Belation 
between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological  Sdenoe. 
New  Edition,  with  Life.    5s, 

Stanley's  Classified  Synopsis  of  the  Principal  Painters  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools.    5$, 

Staunton's  Chess-player's  Handbook.  Numerous  IXagramL 
5s, 

■  —  Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the  Chess- 
player's Handbook.  Containing  all  the  most  important  modem 
improvements  in  the  Openings,  iUostrated  by  actual  Gtames;  1 
revi»ed  Gode  of  Chess  Laws ;  and  a  Selection  of  Mr.  Morphy's  Games 
in  England  and  France ;  critically  annotated.    (636  pages.)     60. 


Chess-player's   Companion.       Comprising    a    new 

Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection  of  Matdi  Games,  and  a  Selectioa  of 

Original  Problems.    58. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851.      Nwnerous  lUustratkmi. 


5s. 

Btockhardt's  Principles  of  Chemistry,  exemplified  in  a 
series  of  simple  experiments.     Upuoards  of  270  lUudrations.    5g. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  or  Chemical  Field  Lec- 
tures ;  addressed  to  Farmers.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Profesaor 
Henfrey,  F.BJ3.  To  ^bich  is  added,  a  Paper  on  Liquid  Manoie, 
by  J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq.    58, 

Ure's  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  sys- 
tematically invest igate<l ;  with  an  Introductory  view  of  ita  com- 
parative state  in  Foreign  Countries.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
completed  to  the  present  time,  by  P.  L  Simmonda,  Oim  hitndred 
and  fifty  Illustrations,    In  2  vols.    5s.  each. 


Philosophy  of   Manufactures,    or    an   Elxposition 

of  the  Factory  System  of  Great  Britain.    New  Edition,  continued 
to  the  piewsut  Wme,  Vj  ¥ .  li.  Qimmonda  (double  Tolume^  upwards  of 
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XIV. 

Bell  and  Daldy's  Pocket  Voltunes. 

A  Series  of  Select  Works  of  Favoorite  Authors,  adapted  for  general 
reading,  moderate  in  price,  compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  fitting  them  to  be  permanently  preserred.  Im- 
perial 82mo. 

Now  Beady, 
Bnme'B  Poems.     28,  6d. 

Songs.     25.  6d, 

Coleridge's  Poems.    2s.  6d, 

Sea  Songs  and  Ballads.  By  Charles  Dibdin  and  others.  2$,  6d. 

The  Midshipman.— ^Autobiographical  Sketches  of  his  own 
early  Career,  by  Capt  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  FjR.S.  From  his  ••  Frag- 
ments of  Voyages  and  Travels."    3b. 

The  Lieutenant  and  Commander.    Ditto,  ditto.    Ss. 
George  Herbert's  Poems.     25. 

-  Works.     35. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare.     2«.  Qd. 
Longfellow's  Poems.     25.  6rf. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     25.  6d, 

Begained,  and  other  Poems.     2s.  6d. 

The  Kobin  Hood  Ballads.  25.  6d. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  25.  6d. 
Walton's  Complete  Angler.  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2s,  6  J. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  &c.     85. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome.     35. 

In  cloth,  top  edge  gilt,  at  6<i.  per 'volume  extra ;  in  half  morocco, 
Boxburgh  style,  at  U,  extra ;  in  antique  or  best  plain  morocco,  at  "b.  6d. 
extra. 

Preparing, 

Goldsmith's  Poems. 

Vioar  of  Wakefield. 

Gray's  Poems. 

The  Conquest  of  India.     By  Capt  Basil  Hall,  E.N. 
Henry  Yaughan's  Poems. 
And  others. 
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XV. 

Bell  and  Daldy's 
Elzevir  Series  of  Standard  Authors. 

Small  fcap.  8vo. 

MesBTB.  Beix  and  Daldt,  having  been  fEtvonred  with  many  requests 
that  their  Pocket  Volumes  should  be  issued  in  a  larger  size,  so  as  to 
be  more  suitable  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes,  have  determined  upon 
printing  New  Editions  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions. 

They  will  be  issued  under  the  general  title  of  "  Elzxtib  Skrieb,*  to 
distinguish  them  A-om  their  other  collections.  This  general  title  has 
been  adopted  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  they  will  be  prepared ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  as  regards  text,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  beauty  that  can  be  attained  in  the  workmanship.    - 

They  will  be  printed  at  tlie  Ghiswick  Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  rich 
margins,  and  will  be  issued  in  tasteful  binding  at  prices  varying  from 
38.  6d.  to  Gs. 

Most  of  the  Volumes  already  published  in  the  *'  Pooket  VoLricEB  " 
will  be  issued  in  this  Series,  ana  others  of  a  similar  character  will  be 
added.  Some  will  contam  a  highly-flni^ied  Portrait,  or  other  Illus- 
tration* 

Ready, 
Bums's  Poems.     45.  6d, 

This  edition  oontairu  aU  the  copyright  pieces  pubUehed  by  the  late  Mr, 
Picherirtg  in  the  Aldine  Edition, 

Coleridge's  Poems.     4«.  6c/. 

Shakspeare*s  Plays.    Carefully  edited  by  Thom.a8  Keigbt- 
Icy.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    58.  each. 

Thi8  Edition  wiU  he  completed  in  8ix  volumes  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Shortly, 
Miltoo's  Paradise  Lost. 

Walton's  Angler. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Wootton,  Herbert,  and 


Sanderson. 
And  otbers. 

XVI. 

The  Library  of  English  Worthies. 

A  Series  of  reprints  of  the  best  Authors,  oarcAilly  edited  and  collated 
with  the  Early  Copies,  and  handsomely  printed  by  Wliitfcingham 
in  Octavo. 

Bisbop'  Butler's   Analogy   of  Beligion;    witb   Analytical 

Index,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Steere,  LL.D.   lie.  Antique  calf;  1/.  1«. 

**  Th«  ^preMwt  «A\Wow  Y»&  Ym«<\  fvmiichMl  wtth  «i  Index  of  th«  Tt>xu  *4 

8cr\plviTe  (\viov«^«s\A  oa  \\v&ttiL  vi/tVtvR^^  wATtScuQ^  ^«u&dKx%|ijtjr  i^er  tbaa 

any  hVthetu*  v^Vbiwdi:*— M*Un'  %  i»T^«tt.  ^ 


1 
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Gower's  ConfeBsio  Amantis,  with  Life  by  Dr.  Pauli,  and  a 
Gloflsary.  3  vols.  21,  2$,  Antiqae  calf,  SI,  6$,  Only  a  limited 
number  of  Copies  priuted. 

This  important  work  is  «o  tearee  that  it  can  seldom  he  met  trith 
even  in  large  libraries.  It  is  toanOtig  in  nearly  every  collection  of 
English  Poetry, 

Herbert's  Poems  and  Eemains;  with  S.  T.  Coleridge's 
Notes,  and  Life  by  Izaak  Walton.  Bevised,  with  additional  Notes, 
by  Mr.  J.  Yoowdl.  2  vob.  1/.  U,  Morocco,  antique  calf  or 
morocco,  21,  2m, 

Spenser's  Complete  Works;  with  Life,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sary, by  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.SJL  5  vols.  Stf.  15«. 
Antique  calf,  6Z.  68. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living 
and  Dying.  2  vols,  ll.  Is,  Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco, 
2Z.  28. 

Uniform  vfifh  the  above. 

The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.  By  Isaac  Taylor, 
Esq..  Author  of  "  Logic  in  Theology,"  "  Ultimate  Civilization,"  &c. 
New  Edition,    lOa.  6<2.    Antique  calf,  21s. 

XVIL 

The  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets. 

The  Publishers  have  been  induced,  by  the  scarcity  and  increasing  value 
of  this  admired  Series  of  the  Poets,  to  prepare  a  Now  Edition,  very 
carefully  corrected,  and  improved  by  such  additions  as  recent 
literary  research  has  placed  within  their  reach.    Fcp.  8vo. 

Akenside's  Poetical  Works,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 
A.  Dyce,  and  additional  Letters,  carefully  revised.  5s.  Morocco, 
or  antique  morocco,  10«.  Qd, 

CoUins's  Poems,   with  Memoir  and  Notes  by  W.  Moy 

Thomas,  Esq.    80.  6c2.    Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  8s.  6(2. 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works,  including  his  Translations. 
Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    3  vols. 

[In  the  Press* 

Dryden's  Poetical  Works,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev.  B. 
Hooper,  F.S.A.    Carefully  revised.    5  vols.  [In  Ihe  Press, 

Gray's  Poetical  Works,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  the 
Bev.  John  Mitford.    5s.    Morocco,  or  antique  morocco^  10s.  6<2. 

Shakespeare's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  tha  Bft^«  k.*\i^^5ftk. 
5i.    Morocco,  or  antique  nunocco,  IQi.  ^. 
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Thomson'B  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  aniMV 
taicd  by  Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  additional  Poems, 
carefully  revised.  2  vols.  10«.  Morocco,  or  antique  morocco, 
12.  U 

— Seasons,  and  Castle  of  Indolence,  with   Memoir. 


6s,    Morocco,  or  antique  morocoo,  11«.  6d. 

Kirke  White's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  and 
additional  Notes.  Carefully  revised.  58.  Morocco^  or  antiqiie 
morocco,  10«.  6d 

Yonng's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  the  "Rev.  John  Mitford, 
and  additional  Poems.  2  yols.  10s.  Morocco^  or  antique  mo- 
rocco, 12.  It, 

Books  uniform  mUi  (he  Aldine  Edition  of  (he  PoeU. 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Aiitcninns. 
Translated  by  George  Long.    68. 

.Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited,  with  short 
Notes,  by  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Kitohin,  M.A.,  Christ  Ohuich,  Oxford 
6s,    Antique  calf,  lis.  6d, 

Essays;   or,  Connsels  Civil  and  Moral,  with  the 

Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.    With  References  and  Notea  by  S.  W. 
Singer,  FBJl    58.    Morocco,  or  antique  calf^  10«.  6d. 

■  —  Novum  Organum.  Newly  Translated,  with  short 
Notes,  by  the  Bev.  Andrew  Johnson,  MJL  6f.  Antique  calf, 
lis,  6d, 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Heligion ;  with  Analytical 
Introduction  and  copious  Index,  l^  the  Bev.  Dr.  Steere.  6s, 
Antique  calf,  lis,  6d, 

m Complete  Works;  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Steere.    2  vols.    128. 

—  Sermons  and  Bemains ;  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 

E.  Steere.  LL.D.    6s, 

*.*  This  volume  oontalns  some  addltloiud  renudoa,  whldi  are  oopyrigbt,  and 
render  it  the  most  complete  edltiou  extant. 

The  Works  of  Gray,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford. 
With  his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Chute  and  others,  Joamal  kepi 
at  Rome,  Criticism  on  the  Sculptures,  &o.  New  Edition,  5  vutti 
11,5s, 

The  Temple  and  other  Poems ;  by  George  Herbert,  with 
Co\eT\dgek*a  ^oXea.  1S««  ^aiUMMi^  ^  HoscmcxK  antiqii»  oalf  or 
moioQOo,  10ft.  ^ 
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Locke  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Underatanding ; 

edited  by  Bolton  Coroey,  Esq^  M.B.SX.    St.  6d.    Antique  calf, 

8f.6d. 

**  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  inttnictor  Jostiflcd  In  oegtecting  to  pot  this 
Utile  treatise  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  about  th«  time  when  th«  reaaoDlDg 
facultiea  become  developed."— ITaUaak 

The  Scheie  Master.  By  Eoger  ABcham.  Edited,  with 
copious  Notes,  and  a  Glossary,  by  the  Bey.  J.  £.  B.  Mayor, 
IkLA.    6s. 

liOgio  in  Theology,  and  other  Essays.    By  Isaao  Taylor, 

Esq.    6s. 

Ultimate  Civilization.    By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.    6s, 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Knle  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Liviog 
and  Holy  Dying.  2  toIs.,  2$,  6(2.  each.  Moioooo,  antique  calf  or 
morocoo.  Is.  6d.  each.  In  one  Tolume,  5f.  Morocco,  antique 
calf  or  moroooo,  KM.  6d. 

Yaughan's  Sacred  Poems  and  Pious  Ejaculations,  with 

Memoir  by  the  BeY.  H.  F.  Lyte.    New  Edition,    5$,    Antique  calf 

or  morocco,  10«.  6(2.    Large  Paper,  7s.  6d.    Antique  calf,  14s. 

Antique  morocco,  15s. 

"  Preserving  aU  the  piety  of  George  Herbert,  they  have  leas  of  hfa  cpiaint  and 
fimtastk  tnroib  with  a  modi  faurger  InfcialoD  of  poetic  feeling  and  expreariop."*— 
LyU, 

xvra. 
Bibliotheca  Clasrioa. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  With  English  Kotes.  8va 
Edited  by  various  Scholars,  under  the  direction  of  O.  Long;  Esq., 
M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  of  Brighton  OoUm^o  :  and  the  late  Bev. 
A.  J.  Macleane,  KA.,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Bath. 

Aeschylus.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.     185, 

Cicero's  Orations.  Edited  hy  G.  Long,  MA.  4  vols.  3/.  it. 
Vol.  L  16s.;  VoL  U.  14s.;  VoLIIL  16s.;  VoL  IV.  18s. 

Demosthenes.      By  B.  Whiston,  M.A.,   Head  Master  of 

Bochoster  Orammar  School    VoL  L  16s.    VoL  IL  preparing. 

Euripides.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M  Jl.    3  vols.     16«.  each. 

Herodotus.  By  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2  yols.    32f. 

Hesiod.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.     10*.  6d. 

Homer.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  MA.    Vol.  I.    Preparmg. 

Horace.    By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.     18*. 

Juvenal  and  Persius.    By.A.3.Mwi\eaii^^^,k,   X^%* 


4t6  OBAMMAB-BOHOOL  CLASSICS. 

Plato.    By  W.  H.  Thomson,  MA.     Vol.  L     Preparing. 

Sophocles.    By  F.  H.  Blaydes,  M.A.   Vol.  I.  18^.    Vol.  11. 
preparing, 

Terence.    By  E.  St.  J.  Parry,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford.   18«. 

Virgil.      By  J.  Conington,  MA.,   Professor  of  Latin  at 
■    Oxford.     Vol.  I.  containing   the   Bucolics   and    Gteorgica.      12*. 
Vol  ir.  containing  the  iSneid,  Books  L  to  YL    lis.     VoL  UL- 
preparing. 


An  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  containing  24  Maps ;  con- 
structed by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  6.  Long.  New  Editi<nL, 
with  coloured  outlines,  and  an  Index  of  Places.  Imperial  ^ra 
128,  Gd. 

XIX. 

Oraminax-School  Classics. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.   Newly  Edited,  with  Bnglish 

Notes  for  Schools.    Fcp.  Sva 

J.  Caesaris  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico.  Second  Editiofu 
By  G.  Long,  M.A.    5«.  6<i 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Books  T.  to  m.  With  English 
Notes  for  Junior  Glasses.    By  G.  Long,  M.A.    2s.  6dt. 

11.  Tullii  Ciceroni  8  Cato  Major,  Sive  de  Senectiite,  Lae- 
;  lius,  Sive  de  Amicitia,  et  Epistolae  Selectae.    By  6.  Lone,  MjL 

Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  Omnia.    By  A.  J.  Macleane. 

Juvenalis  Satirae  XVI.    By  H.  Prior,  M.A.    (Expnreated 

Edition.)    4«.6d 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Fastorum  Libri  Sex.  By  F.  A.  Paley.  5<. 

C.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurlha.  By  G.  Long, 
M.A.    58. 
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Xenopliontis  Anabasis,  with  Introduction;  Geographical 
and  other  Notes,  Itinerary,  and  Three  Maps  compiled  from  recent 
surveys.    By  J.  F.  Macmicliael,  B.A.    New  Edition,    5b, 

Cyropaedia.    By  G.  M.  Gorham,  MA.,  late  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    6$, 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek.  With  English  Notes  and 
Prefaces.    By  J.  F.  Macmichael,  B.A.    730  pages.    7«.  6d 


A  Grammar  School  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  The 
Maps  constructed  by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Ixmg.  Imp. 
8to.    5«. 

XX. 

Cambridge  Greek  and  Latin  Texts. 

This  scries  is  intended  to  supply  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students 
cheap  and  accurate  editions  of  the  Classics,  which  shall  be  superior 
in  mechanical  execution  to  the  small  German  editions  now  current 
in  this  country,  and  more  convenient  in  form.  I6mo. 

Aeschylus,  ex  novissima  recensione  F.  A.  Paley.    Ss, 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  recensuit  G.  Long,  AJM.    2^. 

Cicero  do  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia  et  Epistolse  Selectae, 
recensuit  G.  Long,  A.M.     1«.  6d. 

Euripides,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.M.  3  vols.  3«.  6d, 
each. 

Herodotus,  recensuit  J.  W.  Blakesley,  S.T.B.    2  vols.    7«. 

Horatius,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane,  A.M.    2s,  6d. 

Lucretius,  recognovit  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  A.M.    25.  6d. 

Sallusti  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurtha,  recognovit  G.  Long, 
M,    l8.ed, 

Thucydides,  recensuit  J.  G.  Donaldson,  S.T J?.    2  vols.^  75. 

Virgilius,  ex  recensione  J.  Conington,  A.M.    35.  6^. 

Xenophontis  Anabasis  recensuit,  J.  F.  Macmichael,  A.B. 
28.  ed. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graecum  Textus  Stephanici,  1550. 
Acoedunt  variae  Lecf  iones  edilionum  Bezae,  Elzeviri,  Lachvanni, 
Tischendorfii,  Tregelleaii,  curante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.    4«.  Hd. 

Aiwa,  on  4to.  writing  paper,  for  IMSS.  noUt%.    YUXi  Vi\>sv5i.^  ^giX 
top,  12c 
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Foreign  Classics. 

With  EDgliflh  Kotes  for  Schools.    Unifonn  with  the  GnAitMAB  School 

GLAflBiGS.    Fcp.  8vo. 

Aventures  de  T^l^maque,  par  F^n^lon.  Edited  by  0.  J. 
Delille.    Second  Edition,  revised,    48.  6(2. 

Select  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,    Third  Edition^  revised.   Edited 

by  F.  Gasc,  M.A.    3«. 

**  None  TittA  now  be  afraid  to  Introdaoe  this  eminently  Freodi  antbor.  eitber  on 
account  of  the  diflicnlty  of  tranalating  bim,  or  the  ocoulonal  Uoenoe  of  thought 
and  expression  in  which  he  iiidulfcea.  The  renderings  of  idiomatic  pasaases  arc 
unusually  good,  and  the  purity  of  English  perfect."— >iiAnuntM. 

German  Ballads  from  Uhland,  Groetbe,  and  Scbiller,  with 
Introductions  to  each  Poem,  copious  Erplanatoiy  Nutes*  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices.    Edited  by  C.  L.  Bielefeld.    8f .  Qd, 

Picciola,  by  X.  B.  Saintine.     Edited  by  Dr.  Dubuc.    Se^ 

oond  Edition,  rented,    3«.  6d. 

liiis  interesting  story  has  been  selected  with  the  intention  of  proTidlng  fbr 
ictiools  and  young  pen«ons  a  good  ^dmen  of  contemporary  Frendi  lifceraton^ 
ft-ee  fh>m  the  aolectama  whkh  are  flrequenUy  met  with  in  writers  of  a  post  age. 

Schiller's  Wallenstein,  complete  Text.    Edited  by  Dr.  A. 

Buchheim.    60.  Qd. 

Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  par  Voltaire.   Edited  by  L.  Direy. 
Third  Edition,  revieed,    8s.  6(2. 


Hume,  Smollett,  and  Hughes's  History  of  England,  from 

the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cssar  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Ykrlnris. 

Kew  edition,  containing  Historical  Illnstrations,  Autographs,  snd 

«     Portraits,  copious  Notes,  and  the  Author's  last  Correctioiis  mad  Iin- 

piovements.    In  18  Vols.,  cr.  8yo.    3Z.  12s. 

Or  Separately, 

Hume's  Portion  to  1688.  In  6  Vols.  1/.  4^. 
Smollett's  Portion  to  1760.  In  4  Vols.  16*. 
Hughes's  Portion  to  1837.    In  8  Vols.     1/.  125. 


History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  George  m.  to 
the  Acc<'H8ion  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  Rev.  T.  8.  Hughes,  B.1X 
New  edition,  almost  entirely  ro-written.    In  7  Vols.  8va    8/.  18t.  6(i 

L051XM  :  TBXKTCI)  ISl  -"VmAAkU  CX0WVS  AKD  SOM^  tTAllVOSD  SraiBT 


